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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NEOTROPICAL  BEGION. 

This  region,  comprehending  not  only  South  America  but  Tropical 
North  America  and  the  Antilles,  may  be-  compared  as  to  extent 
with  the  Ethiopian  region  ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  great  zoological  divisions  of  the  globe,  by  the  small  pro- 
portion of  its  surface  occupied  by  deserts,  by  the  large  proportion 
of  its  lowlands,  and  by  the  altogether  unequalled  extent  and 
luxuriance  of  its  tropical  forests.  It  further  possesses  a  grand 
mountain  range,  rivalling  the  Himalayas  in  altitude  and  far 
surpassing  them  in  extent,  and  which,  being  wholly  situated 
within  the  region  and  rtmning  through  eighty  degrees  of  latitude, 
offers  a  variety  of  conditions  and  an  extent  of  mountain  slopes, 
of  lofty  plateaus,  and  of  deep  valleys,  which  no  other  tropical  re- 
gion can  approach.  It  has  a  further  advantage  in  a  southward 
prolongation  far  into  the  temperate  zone,  equivalent  to  a  still 
greater  extension  of  its  lofty  plateaus ;  and  this  has,  no  doubt, 
aided  the  development  of  the  peculiar  alpine  forms  of  life  which 
abound  in  the  southern  Andes.  The  climate  of  this  region  is 
exceptionally  favourable.  Owing  to  the  lofty  mountain  range 
situated  along  its  western  margin,  the  moisture-laden  trade  winds 
from  the  Atlantic  have  free  access  to  the  interior.  A  sufficient 
proportion  of  this  moisture  reaches  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
where  its  condensation  gives  rise  to  innumerable  streams,  which 
cut  deep  ravines  and  carry  down  such  an  amount  of  sediment, 
that  they  have  formed  the  vast  plains  of  the  Amazon,  of  Para- 
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guay,  and  of  the  Orinooko  out  of  what  were  once,  no  doubt,  arms 
of  the  sea,  separating  the  large  islands  of  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  the 
Andes.  From  these  concurrent  favourable  conditions,  there  has 
resulted  that  inexhaustible  variety  of  generic  and  specific  forms 
with  a  somewhat  limited  range  of  family  and  ordinal  types, 
which  characterise  neotropical  zoology  to  a  degree  nowhere  else 
to  be  met  with. 

Together  with  this  variety  and  richness,  there  is  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  animal  life  over  all  the  tropical  continental  portions 
of  the  region,  so  that  its  division  into  sub-regions  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  separating 
the  West  Indian  islands  as  forming  a  well-marked  subdivision; 
characterised,  not  only  by  that  poverty  of  forms  which  is  a 
general  feature  of  ancient  insular  groups,  but  also  by  a  number 
of  peculiar  generic  types,  some  of  which  are  quite  foreign  to  the 
remainder  of  the  region.  We  must  exclude,  however,  the  islands 
of  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  a  few  other  small  islands  near  the  coast, 
which  zoologically  form  a  part  of  the  main  land.  Again,  the 
South  Temperate  portion  of  the  continent,  together  with  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Andes  to  near  the  equator,  form  a  well-marked 
subdivision,  characterised  by  a  peculiar  fauna,  very  distinct  both 
positively  and  negatively  from  that  of  the  tropical  lowland  dis- 
tricts. The  rest  of  Tropical  South  America  is  so  homogeneous  in 
its  forms  of  life  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  subdivided  for  the 
purposes  of  a  work  like  the  present  There  are,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable differences  in  various  parts  of  its  vast  area,  due  partly  to 
its  having  been  once  separated  into  three  or  more  islands,  in  part 
to  existing  diversities  of  physical  conditions;  and  more  exact 
knowledge  may  enable  us  to  form  several  provinces  or  perhaps 
additional  sub-regions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  genera,  how- 
ever, when  sufficiently  numerous  in  species,  range  over  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  this  sub-region  wherever  the  conditions  are 
favourable.  Even  the  Andes  do  not  seem  to  form  such  a  barrier 
as  has  been  supposed.  North  of  the  equator,  where  its  western 
slopes  are  moist  and  forest-clad,  most  of  the  genera  are  found  on 
both  sides.  To  the  south  of  this  line  its  western  valleys  are  arid 
and  its  lower  plains  almost  deserts ;  and  thus  the  absence  of  a 
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number  of  groups  to  which  verdant  forests  are  essential,  can  be 
traced  to  the  unsuitable  conditions  rather  than  to  the  existence 
of  the  mountain  barrier.  All  Tropical  South  America,  therefore, 
is  here  considered  to  form  but  one  sub-region. 

The  portion  of  North  America  that  lies  within  the  tropics, 
closely  resembles  the  last  sub-region  in  general  zoological  features. 
It  possesses  hardly  any  positive  distinctions;  but  there  are  several 
of  a  negative  character,  many  important  groups  being  wholly 
confined  to  South  America.  On  the  other  hand  many  genera 
range  into  Mexico  and  Guatemala  from  the  north,  which  never 
reach  South  America;  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  separate  this 
district  as  a  sub-region,  which  forms,  to  some  extent,  a  transition 
to  the  Nearctic  region. 

General  Zoological  Features  of  the  Neotropical  Region. — Rich- 
ness combined  with  isolation  is  the  predominant  feature  of 
Neotropical,  zoology,  and  no  other  region  can  approach  it  in 
the  number  of  its  peculiar  family  and  generic  types.  It  has 
eight  families  of  Mammalia  absolutely  confined  to  it,  besides 
several  others  which  are  rare  elsewhere.  These  consist  of  two 
families  of  monkeys,  Cebidse  and  Hapalidse,  both  abounding  in 
genera  and  species ;  the  Fhyllostomidse,  or  blood-sucking  bats  ; 
Chinchillidse  and  Caviidse  among  rodents;  besides  the  greater 
part  of  the  Octodontidss,  EchimyidsB,and  Cercolabidse.  Among 
edentata,  it  has  Bradypodidae,  or  sloths,  Dasypodid&e,  or  armadillos, 
and  Myrmecophagidtae,  or  anteaters,  constituting  nearly  the  entire 
order;  while  Procyonid®,  belonging  to  the  carnivora,  and  Didel- 
phyid®,  a  family  of  marsupials,  only  extend  into  the  Nearctic 
region.  It  has  also  many  peculiar  groups  of  carnivora  and  of 
Muridse,  making  a  total  of  full  a  hundred  genera  confined  to  the 
region.  Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the  absence  of  many  wide- 
spread groups.  With  the  exception  of  one  genus  in  the  West 
Indian  islands  and  a  Sorex  which  reaches  Guatemala  and  Costa 
Rica,  the  Insectivora  are  wholly  wanting ;  as  is  also  the  extensive 
and  wide-spread  family  of  the  Viverridae.  It  has  no  oxen  or 
sheep,  and  indeed  no  form  of  ruminant  except  deer  and  llamas ; 
neither  do  its  vast  forests  and  grassy  plains  support  a  single  form 
of  non-ruminant  ungulate,  except  the  tapir  and  the  peccary. 
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Birds. — In  birds,  the  Neotropical  region  is  even  richer  and  more 
isolated.  It  possesses  no  less  than  23 'families  wholly  confined 
within  its  limits,  with  7  others  which  only  extend  into  the  Nearc- 
tic  region.  The  names  of  the  peculiar  families  are :  QjSerebidae,  or 
sugar-birds;  PhytotomidaB,  or  plant-cutters;  Pipridae,  or  mana- 
Mns ;  Cotdngidae,  or  chatterers ;  Formicariidae,  or  ant-thrushes ; 
Dendrocolaptidae,  or  tree-creepers  ;  Pteroptochidae ;  Ehamphas- 
tidae,  or  toucans;  Bucconidae,  or  puff-birds;  Galbulidae,  or  jaca- 
m£s;  Todidae,  or  todies;  Momotidae,  or  motmots;  SteatornithicUe, 
the  guacharo,  or  oil-bird;  Cracidae,  or  curassows;  Tinamidae,  or 
tinamous ;  Opisthocomidae,  the  hoazin ;  Thinocoridse ;  Cariamidae ; 
Aramidae;  Psophiidae,  or  trumpeters ;  Eurypygidae,  or  sun-bitterns; 
and  Palamedeidae,  or  horned-screamers.  The  seven  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  North  America  are:  Vireonidae,  or 
gjreenlets ;  Mniotiltidae,  or  wood-warblers ;  Tanagridae,  or  tana- 
gers;  Icteridae,  or  hang-nests;  Tyrannidep,  or  tyrant-shrikes; 
Trochilidae,  or  humming-birds ;  and  Conuridae,  or  macaws.  Most 
of  these  families  abound  in  genera  and  species,  and  many  are  of 
immense  extent ;  such  as  Trt>chilidaB,  with  l^genera,  and  nearly 
400  species ;  Tyrannidae,  with  more  than  k$  genera  and  JTeirly 
300  species ;  Tanagridae,  with  43  genera  and  300  species ;  Den- 
drocolaptidae  with  43  genera  and  more  than  200  species ;  and 
many  other  very  large  groups.  There  are  nearly  600  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region ;  but  in  using  this  number  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  with  other  regions  we  must  remember,  that 
owing  to  several  ornithologists  having  made  the  birds  of  South 
America  a  special  study,  they  have  perhaps  been  more  minutely 
subdivided  than  in  the  case  of  other  entire  tropical  regions. 

Distinctive  Characters  of  Neotropical  Mammalia. — It  is  im- 
portant also  to  consider  the  kind  and  amount  of  difference 
between  the  various  animal  forms  of  this  region  and  of  the 
Old  World.  To  begin  with  the  Quadrumana,  all  the  larger 
American  monkeys  (CebidaB)  differ  from  every  Old  World  group 
in  the  possession  of  an  additional  molar  tooth  in  each  jaw ;  and 
it  is  in  this  group  alone  that  the  tail  is  developed  into  a  prehen- 
sile organ  of  wonderful  power,  adapting  the  animals  to  a  purely 
arboreal  life.    Four  of  the  genera,  comprising  more  than  half  the 
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species,  *have  the  prehensile  tail,  the  remainder  having  this  organ 
either  short,  or  lax  as  in  the  Old  World  monkeys.  Other  dif- 
ferences from  Old  World  apes,  are  the  possession  of  a  broad  nasal 
septum,  and  a  less  opposable  thumb ;  and  the  absence  of  cheek- 
pouches,  ischial  callosities,  and  a  bony  ear-tube.  The  Hapalidae, 
or  marmosets,  agree  with  the  Cebidae  in  all  these  characters,  but 
have  others  in  addition  which  still  more  widely  separate  them  from 
the  Simiidae ;  such  as  an  additional  premolar  tooth,  acute  claws,  and 
thumb  not  at  all  opposable ;  so  that  the  whole  group  of  American 
monkeys  are  radically  different  from  the  remainder  of  the  order. 

The  Procyonidae  are  a  distinct  family  of  Carnivora,  which  make 
up  for  the  scarcity  of  Mustelidae  in  South  America.  The  Suidae 
are  represented  by  the  very  distinct  genus  Dicotyles(Pecca,ry)  form- 
ing a  separate  sub-family,  and  differing  from  all  other  genera  in 
their  dentition,  the  absence  of  tail  and  of  one  of  the  toes  of  the 
hind  feet,  the  possession  of  a  dorsal  gland,  and  only  two  mammae. 
The  rodents  are  represented  by  the  Chinchillidae  and  Caviidae, 
the  latter  comprising  the  largest  animals  in  the  order.  The 
Edentata  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  this  region ;  and  the  three 
families  of  the  sloths  (Bradypodidae),  armadillos  (Dasypodidae), 
and  ant-eaters  (Myrmecophagidae),  are  widely  separated  in  struc- 
ture from  any  Old  World  animals.  Lastly,  we  have  the  opossums 
(Didelphyidae),  a  family  of  marsupials,  but  having  no  close  affi- 
nity to  any  of  the  numerous  Australian  forms  of  that  order! 
We  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of 
marsupials  in  South  America,  is  not  due  to  any  direct  transfer- 
ence from  Australia,  but  that  their  introduction  is  comparatively 
Tecent,  and  that  they  came  from  the  Old  World  by  way  of  North 
America  (vol.  L,  p.  155).  But  the  numerous  and  deep-seated 
peculiarities  of  many  other  of  its  mammalia,  would  indicate  a 
very  remote  origin;  and  a  long-continued  isolation  of  South 
America  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  required,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  preservation  and  development  of  so  many  distinct  groups 
of  comparatively  low-type  quadrupeds. 

Distinctive  Characters  of  Neotropical  Birds. — The  birds  which 
are  especially  characteristic  of  this  region,  present  similar 
distinctive   features.      In  the   enormous  group  of   Passerine 
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birds  which,  though  comprising  nearly  three-fourths  *  of  the 
entire  class,  yet  presents  hardly  any  well-marked  differences 
of  structure  by  which  it  can  be  subdivided — the  families  confined 
to  America  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  closely  related  to  each 
other  than  to  the  Old  World  groups.  The  ten  families  forming 
the  group  of  ''Formica^oid  Passeres,"  in  our  arrangement  (voL 
i,  p.  94),  are  characterised  by  the  absence  of  singing  muscles  in 
the  laiynx,  and  also  by  an  unusual  development  of  the  first  primary 
quill ;  and  seven  of  this  series  of  families  (which  are  considered 
to  be  less  perfectly  developed  than  the  great  mass  of  Old  World 
passeres)  are  exclusively  American,  the  three  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  being  of  small  extent.  Another  group  of 
ten  families— our  "  Tanagroid  Passeres,"  are  characterised  by  the 
abortion  or  very  rudimentary  condition  of  the  first  quill ;  and  of 
these,  five  are  exclusively  American,  and  have  numerous  genera 
and  species,  while  only  two  are  non-American,  and  these  are  of 
small  extent  On  the  other  hand  the  "  Turdoid  Passeres,"  con- 
sisting of  23  families  and  comprising  all  the  tru6  "  singing-birds/' 
is  poorly  represented  in  America;  no  family  being  exclusively 
Neotropical,  and  only  three  being  at  all  fully  represented  in  South 
America,  though  they  comprise  the  great  mass  of  the  Old  World 
passeres.  These  peculiarities,  which  group  together  whole  series 
of  families  of  American  birds,  point  to  early  separation  and  long 
isolation,  no  less  surely  than  the  more  remarkable  structural 
divergences  presented  by  the  Neotropical  mammalia. 

In  the  Picari®,  we  have  first,  the  toucans  (Ehamphastidae) ; 
an  extraordinary  and  beautiful  family,  whose  enormous  gaily- 
coloured  bills  and  long  feathered  tongues,  separate  them  widely 
from  all  other  birds.  The  Galbulidae  or  jacamars,  the  motmots 
(Momotidse),  and  the  curious  little  todies  (Todidae)  of  the 
Antilles,  are  also  isolated  groups.  But  most  remarkable  of  all 
is  the  wonderful  family  of  the  humming-birds,  which  ranges 
over  all  America  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Sitka,  and  from  the 
level  plains  of  the  Amazon  to  above  the  snow-line  on  the  Andes ; 
which  abounds  both  in  genera,  species,  and  individuals,  and  is 
yet  strictly  confined  to  this  continent  alone !  *  How  vast  must 
have  been  the  time  required  to  develop  those  beautiful  and 
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highly  specialized  forms  out  of  some  ancestral  swift-like  type  • 
how  complete  and  long  continued  the  isolation  of  their  birth- 
place to  have  allowed  of  their  modification  and  adaptation  to 
such  divergent  climates  and  conditions,  yet  never  to  have  per- 
mitted them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  other  continents. 
No  naturalist  can  study  in  detail  this  single  family  of  birds, 
without  being  profoundly  impressed  with  the  vast  antiquity  ot 
the  South  American  continent,  its  long  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  persistence  through  countless 
ages  of  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  development  and 
increase  of  varied,  forms  of  animal  life. 

Passing  on  to  the  parrot  tribe,  we  find  the  peculiar  family  of  the 
Conuridffi,  of  which  the  macaws  are  the  highest  development,  very 
largely  represented.  It  is  in  the  gallinaceous  birds  however  that 
we  again  meet  with  wholly  isolated  groups.  The  Cracidse,  in- 
cluding the  curassows  and  guans,  have  no  immediate  relations 
with  any  of  the  Old  World  families.  Professor  Huxley  considers 
them  to  approach  nearest  to  (though  still  very  remote  from)  the 
Australian  megapodes ;  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  marsu- 
pials, we  probably  have  divergent  modifications  of  an  ancient 
type  once  widely  distributed,  not  a  direct  communication  between 
the  southern  continents.  The  Tinamidee  or  tinamous,  point  to  a 
still  more  remote  antiquity,  since  their  nearest  allies  are  believed 
to  be  the  Struthiones  or  ostrich  tribe,  of  which  a  few  repre- 
sentatives are  scattered  widely  over  the  globe.  The  hoazin  of 
Guiana  (Opisthocomus)  is  another  isolated  form,  not  only  the 
type  of  a  family,  but  perhaps  of  an  extinct  order  of  birds.  Pass- 
ing on  to  the  waders,  we  have  a  number  of  peculiar  family  types, 
all  indicative  of  antiquity  and  isolation.  The  Cariama  of  the 
plains  of  Brazil,  a  bird  somewhat  intermediate  between  a  bustard 
and  a  hawk,  is  one  of  these;  the  elegant  P&ypMa  or  trumpeter  of 
the  Amazonian  forests ;  the  beautiful  little  sun-bittern  of  the 
river  banks  (EwrypygcC)  ;  and  the  horned  screamers  (JPcUamedea), 
all  form  distinct  and  isolated  families  of  birds,  to  which  the  Old 
World  offers  nothing  directly  comparable. 

Reptiles. — The  Neotropical  region  is  very  rich  in  varied  forms 
of  reptile  life,  and  the  species  are  very  abundant    It  has  £iit 
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altogether  peculiar  families,  and  several  others  which  only  range 
into  the  Nearctic  region,  as  well  as  a  very  large  number  of  pecu- 
liar or  characteristic  genera.  As  the  orders  of  reptiles  differ 
considerably  in  their  distributional  features,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

The  snakes  (Ophidia)  differ  from  all  other  reptiles,  and  from 
most  other  orders  of  vertebrates,  in  the  wide  average  distribution 
of  the  families ;  so  that  such  an  isolated  region  as  the  Neotrop- 
ical possesses  no  peculiar  family,  nor  even  one  confined  to  the 
American  continent  The  families  of  most  restricted  range  are — 
the  Scytalidae,  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  Philippine  islands; 
the  Amblycephalidae,  common  to  the  Oriental  and  Neotropical 
regions ;  and  the  Tortricidae,  most  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region, 
but  found  also  in  the  Austro-Malay  islands  and  Tropical  South 
America.1  Snijeen  of  the  families  of  snakes  occur  in  the  region, 
the  ColubridaB,  Amblycephalidae,  and  Pythonidae,  being  those 
which  are  best  represented  by  peculiar  forms.  There  are  25tpecu- 
liar  or  characteristic  genera,  the  most  important  being  Dromicus 
(Colubridae) ;  Boa,  Epicrates,  and  Ungalia  (Pythonidae) ;  Maps 
(Elapidae) ;  and  Craspedocephalus  (Crotalidae). 

The  lizards  (Lacertilia)  are  generally  more  restricted  in  their 
range;  hence  we  find  that  out  of  15  families  which  inhabit  the 
region,  5  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  4  more  extend  only  to  N. 
America.  The  peculiar  families  are  Helodermidae,  Anadiadae, 
Chirocolidae,  Iphisfed®,  and  Cercosauridae  ;  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  these  all  possess  but  a  single  genus  each,  and  only  two  of 
them  (Chirocolidae  and  Cercosauridae)  have  more  than  a  single 
species.  The  families  which  range  over  both  South  and  North 
America  are  Chirotidae,  Chalcidae,  Teidae,  and  Iguanidae*  the 
first  and  second  are  of  small  extent,  but  the  other  two  are  very 
large  groups,  the  Teidae  possessing  12  genera  and  near  80  species; 
the  Iguanidae  40*genera  and  near  lSO^pecies ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  Neotropical  There  are  more  than  50  peculiar  or  highly 
characteristic  genera  of  lizards,  about  40  of  which  belong  to  the 
Teidae  and  Iguanidie,  which  thus  especially  characterize  the 
region.  The  most  important  and  characteristic  genera  are  the 
following :  Ameiva  (Teidae) ;  OymnoptTvalmvs  (Gymnopthalmidse) ; 
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CeUstus  and  Diploglosm*  (Scincidae) ;  Sphoerodactylus  (Gfecko- 
tidae) ;  l^ocephalvs,  £iolamiis,  Proctotretw,  and  many  smaller 
genera  (Iguanidae).  The  three  extensive  Old  World  families 
Varanidae,  Lacertidae,  and  Agamidae,  are  absent  from  the  entire 
American  continent 

In  the  order  Crocodilia,  America  has  the  peculiar  family  of 
the  alligators  (Alligatoridae),  as  well  as  several  species  of  true 
crocodiles  (Crocodilidae).  The  Chelonia  (tortoises)  are  repre- 
sented by  the  families  Testudinidae  and  Chelydidae,  both  of  wide 
range ;  but  there  are  six  peculiar  genera, — Demnatemys  and  Staiir 
rotypus  belonging  to  the  former  family, — PdtocephaXvs9  Podo- 
cncmis,  Hydromedusa,  and  Chelys,  to  the  latter.  Some  of  the 
Amazon  river-turtles  of  the  genus  Podocnerrffts  rival  in  size  the 
largest  species  of  true  marine  turtles  (Cheloniidae),  and  are  equally 
good  for  food. 

Amphibia. — The  Neotropical  region  possesses  representatives 
of  sixteen,  families  of  Amphibia  of  which  four  are  peculiar;  all 
belonging  to  Anoura  or  tail-less  Batrachians.  The  Caeciliadae 
or  snake-like  amphibia,  are  represented  by  two  peculiar  genera, 
Siphonopsis  and  Bhinatrema.  Tailed  Batrachians  are  ajmost 
unknown,  only  a  few  species  of  Spelerpes  (Salamandridae)  enter- 
ing Central  America,  and  one  extending  as  far  south  as  the 
Andes  of  Bogota  in  South  America.  Tail-less  Batrachians  on 
the  other  hand,  are  abundant ;  there  being  14  families  repre- 
sented, of  Which  4, — BhinophryiijlaB,  Hylaplesidae,  Plectroman- 
tidae,  and  Pipidae  are  peculiar.  None  of  these  families  contain 
more  than  a  single  genus,  and  only  the  second  more  than  p, 
single  species ;  so  that  it  is  not  these  which  give  a  character  to 
the  South  American  Amphibia-fauna.  The  most  important  and 
best  represented  families  are,  Ranidae  (true  frogs),  with  eleven1 
genera  and  more  than  50  species;  Polypedatidae  (tree-frogs) 
with  seven1  genera  and  about  40  species ;  Hylidae  (tree-frogs) 
with  eight  genera  and  nearly  30  species ;  Engystomidae  (toads), 
(51  genera),  Bombinatoridae  (frogs),  (4  genera),  Phryniscidae  and 
Bufonidae  (toads),  (each  with  2  genera)J  are  also  fairly  represen- 
ted. All  these  families  are  widely  distributed,  but  the  Neotropi- 
cal genera  are,  in  almost  every  case,  peculiar. 
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Fresh-waitr  fishes. — The  great  rivers  of  Tropical  America  abound 
in  fish  of  many  strange  forms  and  peculiar  types.  Three  fami- 
lies, and  three  sub-family  groups  are  peculiar,  while  the  number 
of  peculiar  genera  is  about  120.  The  peculiar  families  are  Poly- 
centridae,  with  two  genera ;  Gymnotidae,  a  family  which  includes 
the  electric  eels,  (5  genera) ;  and  Trygonidae,  the  rays,  which  are 
everywhere  marine  except  in  the  great  rivers  of  South  America, 
where  many  species  are  found,  belonging  to  two  genera.  Of  the 
extensive  family  Siluridae,  three  sub-families  Silurid®  anomalo- 
pteree,  S.  l^isthopterra,  and  S.  branchiate,  are  confined  to  this 
Region.  The  larger  and  more  important  of  the  peculiar  genera 
are  the  following :  Percilia,  inhabiting  Chilian,  and  PercicJUhys, 
South  Temperate  rivers,  belong  to  the  Perch  family  (Percidae) ; 
Acharnes,  found  only  in  Guiana,  belongs  to  the  Nandidae,  a 
family  of  wide  range  in  the  tropics ;  the  Chromidae,  a  family  of 
exclusively  fresh-water  fishes  found  in  the  tropics  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, Oriental,and  Neotropical  regions,  are  here  represented  by 
15  genera,  the  more  important  being  Acara  (17  sp.),  Heros  (26 
sp.),  Crenidchla  (9  sp.),  Satanoperoa  (7  sp.).  Many  of  these  fishes 
are  beautifully  marked  and  coloured.  The  Siluridae  proterop- 
terae  are  represented  by  l^genera,  of  which  Pimdodus  (42  sp.), 
and  Platystoma  (11  sp.),  are  the  most  important;  the  Siluridae 
stenobranchiaB  by  11  genera,  the  chief  being  Doras  (13  sp.), 
Auchenipterus  (9  sp.),  and  Oxydoras  (7  sp.).  The  Siluridae  pro- 
teropodes  are  represented  by  16  genera,  many  of  them  being  among 
the  most  singular  of  fresh- water  fishes,  clothed  in  coats  of  mail, 
and  armed  with  hooks  and  serrated  spines.  The  following  are 
the  most  important, — Chcetostomus  (25  sp.),  Zoricaria  (17  sp.), 
Plecosto^us  (15  sp.)  and  CcUlickthys  (11  sp.).  The  Characinidae 
are  divided  between  Tropical  America  and  Tropical  Africa,  the 
former  possessing  about  40  genera  and  200  species.  The  Hap- 
lochitonid®  are  confined  to  South  America  and  Australia ;  the 
American  genus  being  Haplochiton.  The  Cyprinodontidae  are 
represented  by  18  genera,  the  most  important  being,  P&cilia  (16 
sp.),  Oirardinus  (10  sp.),  and  Oambusia  (8  sp.)  The  Osteoglos- 
sidae,  found  in  Australian  and  African  rivers,  are  represented  in 
South  America  by  the  peculiar  Arapaima,  the  "  piraructi "  of  the 
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Amazon.  The  ancient  Sirenoidei,  also  found  in  Australia  and 
Africa,  have  the  Lepidosiren  as  their  American  representative. 
Lastly,  Ellifiifiurus  is  a  genus  of  rays  peculiar  to  the  fresh  waters 
of  South  America.  We  may  expect  these  numbers  to  be  largely 
increased  and  many  new  genera  to  be  added,  when  the  extensive 
collections  made  by  Agassiz  in  Brazil  are  described; 

Summary  of  Neotropicai  Vertebrates, — Summarizing  the  pre- 
ceding facts,  we  find  that  the  Neotropical  region  possesses  no 
less  than  4$fi  families  and  more  than  900  genera  of  Vertebrata 
which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it ;  while  it  has  representatives 
of  168  families  out  of  a  total  of  330,  showing  that  162  families 
are  altogether  absent.  It  has  also  representatives  of  131  genera 
of  Mammalia  of  which  103  are  peculiar  to  it,  a  proportion  of  £ ; 
while  of  683  genera  of  land-birds  no  less  than  576  are  peculiar, 
being  almost  exactly  £  of  the  whole.3  These  numbers  and  pro- 
portions are  far  higher  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  region. 

Insects. 

The  Neotropical  region  is  so  excessively  rich  in  instct  life,  it 
so  abounds  in  peculiar  groups,  in  forms  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  in  an  endless  profusion  of  species,  that  no  adequate  idea  of 
this  branch  of  its  fauna  can  be  conveyed  by  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  peculiar  and  characteristic  groups,  to  which  we  are  here 
compelled  to  limit  ourselves.  Our  facts  and  figures  will,  how- 
ever, furnish  data  for  comparison;  and  will  thus  enable  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  entomology  of  any  other 
country,  to  form  a  better  notion  of  the  vast  wealth  of  insect  life 
in  this  region,  than  a  more  general  and  picturesque  description 
could  afford  them. 

Lepidoptera. — The  Butterflies  of  South  America  surpass  those 
of  all  other  regions  in  numbers,  variety,  and  beauty ;  and  we 
find  here,  not  only  more  peculiar  genera  and  families  than  else- 
where, but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  a  fuller  representation  of 
the  whole  series  of  families.  Out  of  the  16  families  of  butter- 
flies in  all  parts  of  the  world,  l$t;are  found  here,  and  3  of  these 
are  wholly  peculiar — Brassolidae,  Heliconidse,  and  Eurygonidae, 
with  a  fourth,  Erycinidae,  which  only  extends  into  the  Nearctic 
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region ;  so  that  there  are  4  families  peculiar  to  America.  These 
four  families  comprise  68  genera  and  more  than  800  species; 
alone  constituting  a  very  important  feature  in  the  entomology  of 
the  region.  But  in  almost  all  the  other  families  there  are 
numbers  of  peculiar  genera,  amounting  in  all  to  about  200,  or 
not  far  short  of  half  the  total  number  of  genera  in  the  world — 
(431).  We  must  briefly  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
several  families,  as  represented  in  this  region.  The  Danaidae 
consist  of  15  genera,  all  peculiar,  and  differing  widely  from  the 
generally  sombre-tinted  forms  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
delicate  transparent-winged  Ithomias  of  which  160  species  are 
described,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Mdincea,  Napeogenes, 
Ceratina,  and  Dircenna  are  more  gaily  coloured,  and  are  among 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  forests.  The  Satyridse  are  repre- 
sented by  25  peculiar  genera,  many  of  great  beauty ;  the  most 
remarkable  and  elegant  being  the  genus  H&t&a  and  its  allies, 
whode  transparent  wings  are  delicately  marked  with  patches  of 
orange,  pink,  or  violet.  The  genus  Morpho  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  development  of  the  butterfly  type,  being  of  immense 
size  and  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  azure  tints,  which  in 
some  species  attain  a  splendour  of  metallic  lustre  unsurpassed 
in  nature.  The  BrassolidaB  are  even  larger,  but  are  crepuscular 
insects,  with  rich  though  sober  colouring.  The  true  Heliconii 
are  magnificent  insects,  most  elegantly  marked  with  brilliant 
and  strongly  contrasted  tints.  The  Nymphalidae  are  represented 
by  such  a  variety  of  gorgeous  insects  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  • 
examples.  Prominent  are  the  genera  Catagramma  and  Calliihea, 
whose  exquisite  colours  and  symmetrical  markings  are  unique 
and  indescribable ;  and  these  are  in  some  cases  rivalled  by 
Agrias  and  Prepona,  which  reproduce  their  style  of  coloration 
although  not  closely  allied  to  them.  The  Erycinidae,  consisting 
of  59  genera  and  560  species,  comprise  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  of  small  butterflies ;  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  indicate  the  unimaginable  combinations  of  form  and  colour 
they  present.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  nothing  elsewhere 
on  the  globe  at  all  resembles  them.  In  Lyc»nid®  the  world- 
wide genus   Ttiecla  is  wonderfully  developed,  and  the  South 
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American  species  not  only  surpass  all  others  in  size  and  beauty,  but 
some  of  them  are  so  gorgeous  on  the  under  surface  of  their 
wings,  as  to  exceed  almost  all  the  combinations  of  metallic  tints 
we  meet  with  in  nature.  The  last  family,  Hesperidae,  is  also 
wonderfully  developed  here,  the  species  being  excessively  nu- 
merous, while  some  of  them  redeem  the  character  of  this  generally 
sober  family,  by  their  rich  and  elegant  coloration. 

In  the  only  other  group  of  Lepidoptera  we  can  here  notice, 
the  Sphingina,  the  Neotropical  region  possesses  some  peculiar 
forms.  The  magnificent  diurnal  butterfly-like  moths,  Urania, 
are  the  most  remarkable ;  and  they  are  rendered  more  interesting 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  species  closely  resembling  them  in 
Madagascar.  Another  family  of  day-flying  moths,  the  Castniidae, 
is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Neotropical  and  Australian 
regions,  although  the  genera  are  more  numerous  in  the  latter. 
The  American  Castnias  are  large,  thick-bodied  insects,  with  a 
coarse  scaly  surface  and  rich  dull  colours ;  differing  widely  from 
the  glossy  and  gaily  coloured  Agaristas,  which  are  typical  of  the 
family  in  the  East. 

Coleoptera. — This  is  so  vast  a  subject  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tegions  already  treated,  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  and  best  known  families  as  representatives 
of  the  entire  order. 

Cicindelidae.— We  find  here  examples  of  15  out  of  the  35  genera 
of  these  insects ;  and  10  of  these  genera  are  peculiar.  The  most 
important  are  Oxychila  (11  sp.),  Hiresia  (14  sp.),  and  Ctenostoma 
(26  sp.).  Odontochila  (57  sp.)  is  the  most  abundant  and  cha- 
racteristic of  all,  but  is  not  wholly  peculiar,  there  being  $  species 
in  the  Malay  archipelago.  Tetracha,  another  large  genus,  has 
species  in  Australia  and  a  few  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
The  small  genus  Peridexia  is  divided  between  Brazil  and  Mada- 
gascar,— a  somewhat  similar  distribution  to  that  of  Urania  noticed 
above.  One  genus,  Agrius,  is  confined  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent 

Carabidse. — Besides  a  considerable  number  of  cosmopolitan 
or  wide-spread  genera,  this  family  is  represented  by  more  than 
100  genera  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region.     The 
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most  important  of  these  are  Agra  (150  sp.),  Ardisto^ks  (44  sp.), 
Schizogemus  (25  sp.),  Pelecium  (24  sp.);  CalopJwna  (22  sp.),  As- 
pidoglossa  (21  sp.),  and  Lia,  Camptodonotm,  Stenocrepis,  and 
LachnophoruSy  with  each  more  than  12  species.  These  are  all 
tropical ;  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  genera  (26)  peculiar  to 
Chili  and  South  Temperate  America.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  Antarctia  (29  sp.),  all  except  two  or  three  confined  to 
South  Temperate  America ;  Scelodontis  (10  sp.),  mostly  Chilian ; 
Feronomorpha  (6  sp.)  all  Chilian;  and  Tropidopterus  (4  sp.),  all 
Chilian.  Helluomorpha  (18  sp.),  is  confined  to  North  and  South 
America ;  Galerita,  Callida,  and  Tetragonoderus,  are  large  genera 
which  are  chiefly  South  American  but  with  a  few  species  scat- 
tered over  the  other  tropical  regions.  Casnonia  and  Lebia  are 
cosmopolite,  but  most  abundant  in  South  America.  Pachytdes  is 
mostly  South  American  but  with  a  few  species  in  West  Africa; 
while  Lobodonotus  has  one  species  in  South  America  and  two  in 
Africa. 

Lucanidse. — The  Neotropical  species  of  this  family  almost  all 
belong  to  peculiar  genera.  Those  common  to  other  regions  are 
Syndesus,  confined  to  Tropical  South  America  and  Australia,  and 
Flatyceru8  which  is  Pahearctic  and  Nearctic,  with  one  species  in 
Brazil  The  most  remarkable  genus  is  undoubtedly.  Chiasogna- 
thus,  confined  to  Chili  These  are  large  insects  of  metallic  green 
colours,  and  armed  with  enormous  serrated  mandibles.  The 
allied  genera,  Pholidotiis  and  Sphmognaihus,  inhabit  Tropical 
South  America.  Streptocerw  confined  to  Chili,  is  interesting,  as 
being  allied  to  the  Australian  Lamprima.  The  other  genera 
present  no  remarkable  features  ;  but  Sclerognathw  and  Leptino- 
ptera  are  the  most  extensive. 

Cetoniidae. — These  magnificent  insects  are  but  poorly  repre- 
sented in  America ;  the  species  being  mostly  of  sombre  colours. 
There  are  14  genera,  12  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  most  exten- 
sive genus  is  Oymnetis,  which,  with  its  allies  Cotinis  and  All&r- 
Mna,  form  a  group  which  comprehends  two-thirds  of  the  Neotro- 
pical species  of  the  family.  The  only  other  genera  of  importance 
are,  Inca  (7  sp.),  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and  being  the 
only  American  group  in  which  horns  are  developed  on  the  head ; 
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and  TrigoTwpcltastes  (6  sp.),  allied  to  the  European  TricMus.  The 
non-peculiar  genera  are,  Stethodesma,  of  which  half  the  species 
are  African  and  half  tropical  American;  and  Evphoria,  confined 
to  America  both  North  and  South. 

Buprestidse. — In  this  fine  group  the  Neotropical  region  is 
tolerably  rich,  having  examples  of  39  genera,  18  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Of  these,  the  most  extensive  are  Conognatha  and 
Halecia,  which  have  a  wide  range  over  most  parts  of  the  region ; 
and  Dactylozodes,  confined  to  the  south  temperate  zone.  Of  im- 
portant genera  which  range  beyond  the  region,  Dicerca  is  mainly 
Nearctic  and  Palaearctic ;  Cinyra  has  a  species  in  North  America 
and  one  in  Australia;  Curis  is  divided  between  Chili  and 
Australia ;  the  Australian  genus  Stigmodera  has  a  species  in  Chili ; 
Polycesta  has  a  species  in  Madagascar,  two  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  a  few  in  North  America ;  Achenma  is  divided  between 
Australia  and  Brazil ;  Ptorima  has  one  species  in  south  tempe- 
rate America,  the  rest  widely  scattered  from  North  America  to 
the  Philippines ;  Actenodes  has  a  single  species  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  another  in  West  Africa ;  Colologaster  has  two  in  West 
Africa,  one  in  Java,  and  one  in  the  Moluccas.  The  relations  of 
South  America  and  Australia  as  indicated  by  these  insects  h$ 
already  been  sufficiently  noticed  under  the  latter  region. 

Longicornia. — The  Neotropical  Longicorn  Coleoptera  are  over- 
whelming in  their  numbers  and  variety,  their  singularity  and 
their  beauty.  In  the  recent  Catalogue  of  Gemminger  and 
Harold,  it  is  credited  with  516  genera,  489  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  it ;  while  it  has  only  5  genera  in  common  (exclusively)  with 
the  Nearctic,  and  4  (in  the  same  way)  with  the  Australian  region. 
Only  the  more  important  genera  can  be  here  referred  to,  under 
the  three  great  families  into  which  these  insects  are  divided. 

The  FrionidsB  are  excessively  numerous,  being  grouped  in  64 
genera,  more  than  double  the  number  possessed  by  any  other 
region ;  and  61  of  these  are  peculiar.  The  three,  common  to 
other  regions,  are,  Parandra  and  Mallodon,  which  are  widely 
distributed ;  and  Ergates,  found  also  in  California  and  Europe. 
The  most  remarkable  genera  are,  the  magnificently-coloured 
P8cdidognothu8  and  Pyrodes;  the  large  and  strangely  marked 
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MacrodarUia ;  and  Titanus,  the  largest  insect  of  the  entire 
family. 

Of  the  Cerambycidae  there  are  233  genera,  exceeding  by  one- 
half,  the  number  in  any  other  region;  and  225  of  these  are 
peculiar.  Only  2  are  common  to  the  Neotropical  and  Nearctic 
regions  exclusively,  and  3  to  the  Neotropical  and  Australian. 
The  most  extensive  genera  are  the  elegant  Ibidion  (80  sp.); 
the  richly-coloured  Chrysoprasis  (47  sp.);  the  prettily-marked 
Trachyderes  (53  sp.) ;  with  Odontoma  (25  sp.);  Criodon  (22  sp.) ; 
and  a  host  of  others  of  less  extent,  but  often  of  surpassing 
interest  and  beauty.  The  noteworthy  genera  of  wide  range  are, 
Oeme  and  Cyrtomerus,  which  have  each  a  species  in  West  Africa, 
and  Hammatocerus,  which  has  one  in  Australia. 

The  Lamiids&  have  219  genera,  and  this  is  the  only  tropical 
region  in  which  they  do  not  exceed  the  Cerambycidae.  This 
number  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Oriental 
genera,  but  here  there  are  more  peculiar  groups,  203  against  160 
in  the  other  region.  The  most  extensive  genera  are  Hemilophus 
(80  sp.),  Colobothea  (70  sp.),  Acanthoderes  (56  sp.),  Oncoderes 
(48  sp.),  Lepturgxus  (40  sp.),  ffypsioma  (32  sp.),  and  Tceniotes 
(20  sp.).  Macropus  longimanus,  commonly  called  the  harlequin 
beetle,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  singularly-marked  insects 
in  the  whole  family.  Leptostylvs  has  a  single  species  in  New 
Zealand ;  Acanthoderes  has  one  species  in  Europe,  W.  Africa, 
and  Australia,  respectively;  Spalacopsis  has  a  species  in  W. 
Africa ;  Paehypeza  is  common  to  S.  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines ;  Mesosa  is  Oriental  and  Paleearctic,  but  has  one  species  on 
the  Amazon;  Apomecyna  ranges  through  the  tropics  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  has  two  species  in  S.  America ;  Acan- 
thocinus  has  one  species  in  Tasmania,  and  the  rest  in  South 
America,  North  America,  and  Europe;  Phcea  is  wholly  Neo- 
tropical, except  two  species  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

General  Conclusions  as  to  the  Neotropical  Insect-fauna. — 
Looking  at  the  insects  of  the  Neotropical  region  as  a  whole,  we 
are  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of  specialty  they  present ;  and, 
considering  how  many  causes  there  are  which  must  lead  to  the 
dispersal  of  insects,  the  number  of  its  groups  which  are  scattered 
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over  the  globe  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  we  might  expect.  This 
points  to  a  long  period  of  isolation,  during  which  the  various 
forms  of  life  have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  leading  to  such 
a  complex  yet  harmoniously-balanced  result  as  to  defy  the  com- 
petition of  the  chance  immigrants  that  from  time  to  time  must 
have  arrived.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  very  high 
antiquity  we  have  shown  most  insect-forms  to  possess ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  antiquity,  that  such  a  complete 
diversity  of  generic  forms  has  been  here  brought  about,  without 
any  important  deviation  from  the  great  family  types  which  pre- 
vail over  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Land  Shells. — The  Neotropical  region  is  probably  the  richest 
on  the  globe  in  Terrestrial  Mollusca,  but  this  is  owing,  not  to  any 
extreme  productiveness  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  continent, 
where  almost  all  other  forms  of  life  are  so  largely  developed,  but 
to  the  altogether  exceptional  riches  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  most  recent  estimates  show  that  the  Antilles  contain  more 
•species  of  land  shells  than  all  the  rest  of  the  region,  and  almost 
exactly  as  many  as  all  continental  America,  north  and  south. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  who  has  long  studied  American  land  shells, 
points  out  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Operculated  and  Ihoperculated  groups,  the  former  being  pre- 
dominant on  the  islands,  the  latter  on  the  continent.  The 
Antilles  possess  over  600  species  of  Operculata,  to  about  150 
on  the  whole  American  continent,  the  genera  being  as  22  to  14. 
Of  Inoperculata  the  Antilles  have  740,  the  Continent  1,250,  the 
genera  being  18  and  22.  The  proportions  of  the  two  groups  in 
each  country  are,  therefore: 

West  India  Islands.  American  Continent. 

Operculata Gen.  22        Sp.  608 14        151 

Inoperculata „     18         „    737 22      1251 

The  extensive  family  of  the  Helicidae  is  represented  by  22 
genera,  of  which  6  are  peculiar.  Spiralis  is  confined  to 
Central  America  and  the  Antilles;  Stenopvs  and  Sagda  are 
Antillean  only ;  Orihalicus9  Macroceramus,  and  Bulimulus  have 
a  wider  range,  the  last  two  extending  into  the  southern  United 
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States.  Important  and  characteristic  genera  are,  Glandina,  in 
all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  region;  Cylindrdla,  in  Central 
America  and  the  Antilles ;  Bulimus,  containing  many  large  and 
handsome  species  in  South  America ;  Stenogyra,  widely  spread  in 
the  tropics ;  and  Streptaxis,  in  Tropical  South  America. 

Among  the  Operculata,  the  Aciculidae  are  mostly  Antillean, 
two  genera  being  peculiar  there,  and  one,  Truncatella,  of  wide 
distribution,  but  most  abundant  in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
The  Cyclostomidae  are  represented  by  15  genera,  9  being 
peculiar  to  the  region,  and  5  of  these  (belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Licinidse)  to  the  Antilles  only.  Of  these  peculiar  genera 
Cisttda  and  Uhpndropama  are  the  most  important,  ranging  over 
all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  region.  Other  important  genera  are 
Cyelotus  and  Megcdomastoma ;  while  Cyclophorus  also  occurs  all 
over  the  region.  The  Helicinid»  are  mostly  Neotropical,  six 
out  of  the  seven  genera  being  found  here,  and  four  are  peculiar. 
Stoastoma,  is  one  of  the  largest  genera;  and,  with  Trochatdla 
and  Alcadia,  is  confined  to  the  Antilles,  while  the  wide-spread 
Helicina  is  most  abundant  there. 

The  Limacidae,  or  Old  World  slugs,  are  absent  from  the  region, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  allied  family,  Oncidiadse. 

Marine  Sheik. — We  go  out  of  our  usual  course  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  marine  shells  of  this  region,  because  their 
distribution  on  the  two  sides  of  the  continent  is  important,  as 
an  indication  of  the  former  separation  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  connection  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
It  was  once  thought  that  no  species  of  shells  were  common  to 
the  two  sides  of  the  Central  American  Isthmus,  and  Dr.  Mdrch 
still  holds  that  opinion;  but  Dr.  Philip  Carpenter,  who  has 
paid  special  attention  to  the  subject,  considers  that  there  are  at 
least  35  species  absolutely  identical,  while  as  many  others  are 
so  close  that  they  may  be  only  varieties.  Nearly  70  others  are 
distinct  but  representative  species.  The  genera  of  marine  mol- 
lusca  are  very  largely  common  to  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
more  than  40  being*  so  named  in  the  lists  published  by  Mr. 
Woodward.  The  West  Indian  Islands  being  a  rich  shell  dis- 
trict, produce  a  number  of  peculiar  forms,  and  the  west  coast  of 
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South  America  is,  to  some  extent,  peopled  by  Oriental  and  Pacific 
genera  of  shells.  On  the  west  coast  there  is  hardly  any  coral, 
while  on  the  east  it  is  abundant,  showing  a  difference  of  physical 
conditions  that  must  have  greatly  influenced  the  development 
of  mollusca.  When  these  various  counteracting  influences  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  identity  or  close  affinity  of  about 
140  species  and  40  genera  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  bicomes  very  important;  and,  combined  with  the 
fact  of  48  species  of  fish  (or  30  per  cent  of  those,  known) 
being  identical  on  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  two  oceans  (as 
determined  by  Dr.  Gunther),  render  it  probable  that  Central 
America  has  been  partially  submerged  up  to  comparatively  re- 
cent geological  times.  Yet  another  proof  of  this  former  union 
of  two  oceans  is  to  be  found  in  the  fossil  corals  of  the  Antilles 
of  the  Miocene  age,  which  Dr.  Duncan  finds  to  be  more  allied 
to  existing  Pacific  forms,  than  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  or  even 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Neotropical  Sub-regions. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  this  work  devoted  to  geographical 
zoology,  the  sub-regions  are  arranged  in  the  order  best  adapted 
to  exhibit  them  in  a  tabular  form,  and  to  show  the  affinities  of 
the  several  regions ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  best 
to  take  first  in  order  that  which  is  the  most  important  and  most 
extensive,  and  which  exhibits  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  region  in  their  fullest  development  We  begin  therefore 
with  our  second  division. 

,   II.  Tropical  SotUh-Ainerica,  or  the  Brazilian  Svihregion. 

This  extensive  district  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  all  the 
tropical  forest-region,  of  South  America,  including  all  the  open 
plains  and  pasture  lands,  surrounded  by,  or  intimately  associated 
with,  the  forests.  Its  central  mass  consists  of  the  great  forest- 
plain  of  the  Amazons,  extending  from  Paranaiba  on  the  north 
coast  of  Brazil  (long.  42°  W.)  to  Zamora,  in  the  province  of 
Loja  (lat.  4°  S.,  long.  79°  W.),  high  up  in  the  Andes,  on  the  west ; — 
a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  more  than  2,500  English  miles, 
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along  the  whole  of  which  there  is  (almost  certainly)  one  con- 
tinuous virgin  forest.  Its  greatest  extent  from  north  to  south,  is 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinooko  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  near  La  Paz  in  Bolivia  and  a  little  north  of  Sta.  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra  (lat  18°  S.),  a  distance  of  about  1,900  miles.  Within  this 
area  of  continuous  forests,  are  included  some  open  "  campos,"  or 
patches  of  pasture  lands,  the  most  important  being, — the  Campos 
of  the  Upper  Eio  Branco  on  the  northern  boundai/  of  Brazil;,  a 
tract  in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana;  and  another  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Amazon  near  its  mouth,  and  extending 
some  little  distance  on  its  south  bank  at  Santarem.  On  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Orinooko  are  the  Llanos,  or  flat  open  plains, 
partly  flooded  in  the  rainy  season ;  but  much  of  the  interior  of 
Venezuela  appears  to  be  forest  country.  The  forest  again  pre- 
vails from  Panama  to  Maracaybo,  and  southwards  in  the  Magda- 
lena  valley;  and  on  all  the  western  side  of  the  Andes  to  about 
100  miles  south  of  Guayaquil  On  the  N.E.  coast  of  Brazil  is  a' 
tract  of  open  country,  in  some  parts  of  which  (as  near  Ceara) 
rain  does  not  fall  for  years  together;  but  south  of  Cape  St 
Koque  the  coast-forests  of  Brazil  commence,  extending  to  lat. 
30°  S.,  clothing  all  the  valleys  and  hill  sides  as  far  inland  as  the 
higher  mountain  ranges,  and  even  penetrating  up  the  great  valleys 
far  into  the  interior.  To  the  south-west  the  forest  country  re- 
appears in  Paraguay,  and  extends  in  patches  and  partially 
wooded  country,  till  it  almost  reaches  the  southern  extension  of 
the  Amazonian  forests.  The  interior  of  Brazil  is  thus  in  the 
position  of  a  great  island-plateau,  rising  out  of,  and  surrounded 
by,  a  lowland  region  of  ever- verdant  forest  The  Brazilian  sub- 
region  comprises  all  this  forest-country  and  its  included  open 
tracts,  and  so  far  beyond  it  as  there  exists  sufficient  woody 
vegetation  to  support  its  peculiar  forms  of  life.  It  thus  ex- 
tends considerably  beyond  the  tropic  in  Paraguay  and  south 
Brazil ;  while  the  great  desert  of  Chaco,  extending  from  25°  to 
30°  S.,  lat.  between  the  Parana  and  the  Andes,  as  well  as  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Andean  range,  with  the  strip  of  sandy  desert  on 
the  Pacific  coast  as  far  as  to  about  5°  of  south  latitude,  belong  to 
south  temperate  America,  or  the  sub-region  of  the  Andes. 
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Having  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  zoological  features  of 
the  Neotropical  region  as  a  whole,  the  greater  part  of  which  will 
apply  to  this  sub-region,  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  an 
indication  of  the  more  important  groups  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  confined  to  it,  and  on  the  other  are  absent ;  together  with  a 
notice  of  its  special  relations  to  other  regions. 

Mammalia. — Many  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  American 
monkeys  are  limited  to  this  stib-region ;  as  Lagothrix,  Pithecia, 
and  Brachyurus,  limited  to  the  great  Amazonian  forests ;  Eriodes 
to  south-east  Brazil ;  and  Callithrix  to  tropical  South  America. 
All  the  marmosets  (Hapalidee)  are  also  confined  to  this  sub-region, 
one  only  being  found  at  Panama,  and  perhaps  extending  a  little 
beyond  it  Among  other  peculiar  forms,  are  8  genera  of  bats; 
3  peculiar  forms  of  wild  dog;  Pteronura,  a  genus  of  otters; 
Inia,  a  peculiar  form  of  dolphin  inhabiting  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Amazon ;  tapirs  of  the  genus  Tapirus  (a  distinct  genus  being 
found  north  of  Panama) ;  4  genera  of  Muridae ;  Ctenomys,  a  genus 
of  Octodontid®  j1  the  whole  family  of  Echimyidae,  or  spiny  rats, 
(as  far  as  the  American  continent  is  concerned)  consisting  of  8 
genera  and  28  species  ;2  CKcetomys,  a  genus  of  Cercolabidse ;  the 
capybara  (Hydrochosrvs)  the  largest  known  rodent,  belonging  to 
the  CaviidaB ;  the  larger  ant-eaters  (Myrmecophaga) ;  sloths  of  the 
genus  Bradypus  ;  2  genera  of  armadillos  (Dasypodidse) ;  and  two 
peculiar  forms  of  the  opossum  family  (Didelphyidae).  No  group 
that  is  typically  Neotropical  is  absent  from  this  sub-region, 
except  such  as  are  peculiar  to  other  single  sub-regions  and  which 
will  be  noticed  accordingly.  The  occurrence  of  a  solitary  species 
of  hare  {Lepus  braziliensis)  in  central  Brazil  and  the  Andes,  is 
remarkable,  as  it  is  cut  off  from  all  its  allies,  the  genus  not  being 
known  to  occur  elsewhere  on  the  continent  further  south  than 
Costa  Eica.  The  Only  important  external  relation  indicated  by 
the  Mammalia  of  this  sub-region  is  towards  the  Ethiopian  region, 
2  genera  of  Echimyid®,  Autocodes  and  Petromys,  occurring  in 
South  and  South-east  Africa. 

Plate  IV.  Characteristic  Neotropical  Mammalia. — Our  illustra- 
tion represents  a  mountainous  forest  in  Brazil,  the  part  of  South 
America  where  the  Neotropical  Mammalia  are  perhaps  best 
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developed.  The  central  and  most  conspicuous  figure  is  the  collared 
ant-eater,  (Tamandua  tetradaetyla),  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
family,  in  its  conspicuous  livery  of  black  and  white.  To  the  left 
are  a  pair  of  sloths  {Arctopithecm  Jlaccidus)  showing  the  curious 
black  spot  on  the  back  with  which  many  of  the  species  are  marked, 
and  which  looks  like  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  but  this  mark 
seems  to  be  only  found  on  the  male  animal  The  fur  of  many  of 
the  sloths  has  a  greenish  tinge,  and  Dr.  Seemann  remarked  its 
resemblance  to  the  Tillandsiaiisiieoides,  or  "  vegetable  horsehair," 
which  clothes  many  of  the  trees  in  Central  America;  and  this 
probably  conceals  them  from  their  enemies,  the  harpy-eagles.  On 
the  right  are  a  pair  of  opossums  (Didetphys  azarce),  one  of  them 
swinging  by  its  prehensile  taiL  Overhead  in  the  foreground  are 
a  group  of  howling  monkeys  {Mycetes  ursinvs)  the  largest  of  the 
American  Quadrumana,  and  the  noisiest  of  monkeys.  The  large 
hollow  vessel  into  which  the  hyoid  bone  is  transformed,  and 
which  assists  in  producing  their  tremendous  howling,  is  alto- 
gether unique  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Below  them,  in  the  dis- 
tance, are  a  group  of  Sapajou  monkeys  {Cebus  sp.) ;  while  gaudy 
screaming  macaws  complete  the  picture  of  Brazilian  forest  life. 

Birds. — A  very  large  number  of  genera  of  birds,  and  some 
entire  families,  are  confined  to  this  sub-region,  as  will  be  seen 
by  looking  over  the  list  of  genera  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
We  can  here  only  notice  the  more  important,  and  summarize  the 
results.  More  than  120  genera  of  Passeres  are  thus  limited, 
belonging  to  the  following  12  families:  Sylviidae  (1),  Troglo- 
dytidae  (2),  Ccerebidae  (4),  TanagridaB  (26),  Fringillidae  (8),  Ic- 
teridae  (5),  Pteroptochidae  (3),  Dendrocolaptidae  (12),  Formi- 
cariidae  (16),  Tyrannidae  (22),  Cotingidae  (16),  Pipridae  (10).  Of 
the  Picariae  there  are  76  peculiar  genera  belonging  to  9  families, 
viz.,  Picidae  (2),  Bhamphastidae  (1),  Cuculidae  (1),  Bucconidae 
(2),  Galbulidae  (5),  Momotidae  (2),  Podargid©  (1),  CaprintiOgidae 
(4),Trochilidae  (58).  There  are  3  peculiar  genera  of  Psittaci,  8 
of  Gallkiae,  the  only  genus  of  Opisthocomidae,  3  of  Accipitres, 
1  of  Ballidae,  Psophia  and  Eurypyga  types  of  distinct  families, 
and  1  genus  of  Ardeidae,  Palamedeidae,  and  Anatidae  respectively. 
The  preceding  enumeration  shows  how  very  rich  this  sub-region 
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is  in  peculiar  types  of  all  the  most  characteristic  American 
families,  such  as  the  TanagricUe,  Tyrannidse,  Cotingidae,  Formi- 
cariidse,  Trochilidae,  and  Gaibulicte.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  genera  of  the  Chilian  and  Mexican  sub-regions  also 
occur  here,  so  that  out  of  about  680  genera  of  Neotropical  land- 
birds  more  than  500  are  represented  in  this  sub-region. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  distribution  of  species  it 
is  difficult  to  sub-divide  this  extensive  territory  with  any  satis- 
factory result.1  The  upland  tract  between  die  Amazon  and 
Orinooko,  which  may  be  termed  Guiana,  was  evidently  once  an 
island,  yet  it  possesses  few  marked  distinctive  features.  Brazil, 
which  must  have  formed  another  great  island,  has  more  speciality, 
but  the  intermediate  Amazonian  forests  form  a  perfect  transition 
between  them.  The  northern  portion  of  the  continent  west  of 
the  Orinooko  has  more  character;  and  there  are  indications  that 
this  has  received  many  forms  from  Central  and  North  America, 
and  thus  blended  two  faunas  once  more  distinct  than  they  are 
now.  The  family  of  wood-warblers  (Mniotiltidse)  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  this  more  northern  fauna ;  for  out  of  18  genera  only 
5  extend  south  of  the  equator,  while  6  range  from  Mexico  or 
the  Antilles  into  Columbia,  some  of  these  being  only  winter 
immigrants  and  no  genus  being  exclusively  South  American. 
The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  constitute,  however,  the  richest 
and  best  marked  province  of  this  sub-region.  At  least  12  genera 
of  tanagers  (TanagricUe)  are  found  here  only,  with  an  immense 
number  of  Fringillidse,— the  former  confined  to  the  forests,  the 
latter  ranging  to  the  upland  plains.  The  ant-thrushes  (Formi- 
cariidse)  on  the  other  hand  seem  more  abundant  in  the  lowlands, 
many  genera  being  peculiar  to  the  Amazonian  forests.  The  su- 
perb chatterers  (Cotingidee)  also  seem  to  have  their  head-quarters 
in  the  forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  to  have  thence  spread 

1  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  and  Professor  Newton,  divide  the  Neotropical 
Region  into  six  sub-regions,  of  which  our  "  Brazilian  sub-region  "  comprises 
three— the  "  Brazilian,"  the  "  Amazonian,"  and  the  "  Columbian  ; "  but, 
after  due  consideration,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  adopt  this  subdivision 
in  a  general  work  which  treats  of  all  the  classes  of  terrestrial  animals.  (See 
p.  27.) 
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into  the  Amazonian  valley.  Guiana  still  boasts  such  remarkable 
forms  as  the  cardinal  chatterer  (Phcenicocercus),  the  military 
chatterer  (Hamiatoderus),  as  well  as  Quervia,  Oymnoderus,  and 
OymnocepJicUus ;  but  the  first  three  pass  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Lower  Amazon.  Here  also  belong  the  cock  of  the  rock  (Rvpicola), 
which  ranges  from  Guiana  to  the  Andes,  and  the  marvellous 
umbrella-birds  of  the  Rio  Nigro  and  Upper  Amazon  (Cepha- 
loptems),  which  extends  across  the  Ecuadorean  Andes  and  into 
Costa  Rica.  Brazil  has  Ptilockloris,  Casiornis,  Tijuca,  PhtbcUura, 
and  Calyptura  ;  while  not  a  single  genus  of  this  family,  except 
perhaps  Heliochcera,  is  confined  to  the  extensive  range  of  the 
Andes.  Almost  the  same  phenomena  are  presented  by  the 
allied  Piprid®  or  manakins,  the  greater  part  of  the  genera  and 
species  occurring  in  Eastern  South  America,  that  is  in  Brazil, 
Guiana,  and  the  surrounding  lowlands  rather  than  in  the  Andean 
valleys.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  jacamars  (Galbulidae) 
and  puff-birds  (Bucconidae) ;  but  the  humming-birds  (Trochi- 
lidae)  have  their  greatest  development  in  the  Andean  district. 
Brazil  and  Guiana  have  each  a  peculiar  genus  of  parrots; 
Guiana  has  three  peculiar  genera  of  Cracidse,  while  the  Andes 
north  of  the  equator  have  two.  The  Tinamidae  on  the  other 
hand  have  their  metropolis  in  Brazil,  which  has  two  or  three 
peculiar  genera,  while  two  others  seem  confined  to  the  Andes 
south  of  the  equator.  The  elegant  trumpeters  (Fsophiidse)  are 
almost  restricted  to  the  Amazonian  valley. 

Somewhat  similar  facts  occur  among  the  Mammalia.  At  least 
3  genera  of  monkeys  are  confined  to  the  great  lowland  equa- 
torial forests  and  1  to  Brazil ;  Icticyon  (Canidse)  and  Pteronura 
(Mustelidse)  belong  to  Guiana  and  Brazil;  and  most  of  the 
Echimyid®  are  found  in  the  same  districts.  The  sloths,  ant- 
eaters,  and  armadillos  all  seem  more  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  districts  than  of  the  Andean ;  while  the  opossums  are 
perhaps  equally  plentiful  in  the  Andes. 

The  preceding  facts  of  distribution  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  highlands  of  Brazil  and  of  Guiana  represent  very  ancient 
lands,  dating  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Andean  range  (which  is  by  no  means  of  great  geological  anti- 
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quity)  and  perhaps  even  to  the  elevation  of  the  continuous  land 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  mountains.  It  was,  no  doubt,  during 
their  slow  elevation  and  the  consequent  loosening  of  the  surface, 
that  the  vast  masses  of  debris  were  carried  down  which  filled  up 
the  sea  separating  the  Andean  chain  from  the  great  islands  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  formed  that  enormous  extent  of  fertile 
lowland  forest,  which  has  created  a  great  continent ;  given  space 
for  the  free  interaction  of  the  distinct  faunas  which  here  met 
together,  and  thus  greatly  assisted  in  the  marvellous  development 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  no  other  continent  can  match. 
But  this  development,  and  the  fusion  of  the  various  faunas  into 
one  homogeneous  assemblage,  must  have  been  a  work  of  time ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  existing  continent  was  dry 
land  before  the  Andes  had  acquired  their  present  altitude.  The 
blending  of  the  originally  distinct  sub-faunas  has  been  no  doubt 
assisted  by  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  land  or  of  the  ocean, 
which  have  alternately  diminished  and  increased  the  land-area. 
This  would  lead  to  a  crowding  together  at  one  time,  and  a  dis- 
persion at  others,  which  would  evidently  afford  opportunity  for 
many  previously  restricted  forms  to  enter  fresh  areas  and  become 
adapted  to  new  modes  of  life. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  it  will  appear,  that  the  great  sub- 
region  of  Tropical  South  America  as  here  defined,  is  really  formed 
of  three  originally  distinct  lands,  fused  together  by  the  vast 
lowland  Amazonian  forests.  In  the  class  of  birds  sufficient  mate- 
rials exist  for  separating  these  districts ;  and  that  of  the  Andes 
contains  a  larger  series  of  peculiar  genera  than  either  of  the 
other  sub-regions  here  adopted.  But  there  are  many  objections 
to  making  such  a  sub-division  here.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  define  even  approximate  limits  to  these  divisions — to  say  for 
example  where  the  "  Andes  "  ends  and  where  "  Brazil "  or 
"Amazonia"  or  "Guiana"  begins;  anfi  the  unknown  border 
lands  separating  these  are  so  vast,  that  many  groups,  now  appar- 
ently limited  in  their  distribution,  may  prove  to  have  a  very 
much  wider  range.  In  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  insects,  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  maintain  such  divisions,,  so  that  on  the 
whole  it  seems  better  to  treat  the  entire  area  as  one  sub-region. 
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although  recognizing  the  fact  of  its  zoological  and  geographical 
diversity,  as  well  as  its  vast  superiority  ovev  every  other  sub- 
region  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  animal  forms. 

The  reptiles,  'fishes,  mollusca,  and  insects  of  this  sub-region 
have  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  treating  of  the  entire  region, 
as  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  except  in  the  case  of 
land-shells,  are  found  here. 

Plate  XV.  Characteristic  Neotropical  Birds. — To  illustrate  the 
ornithology  of  South  America  we  place  our  scene  on  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Amazon,  a  district  where  this  class  of 
animals  is  the  most  prominent  zoological  feature,  and  where  a 
*  number  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  birds  are  to  be 
found.  On  the  left  we  have  the  umbrella-bird  (CepJudopterus 
omatiis),  so  called  from  its  wonderful  crest,  which,  when  ex- 
panded, completely  overshadows  its  head  like  an  umbrella.  It  is 
also  adorned  with  a  long  tassel  of  plumes  hanging  from  its  breast, 
which  is  formed  by  a  slender  fleshy  tube  clothed  with  broad 
feathers.  The  bird  is  as  large  as  a  crow,  of  a  glossy  blue-black 
colour,  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  exquisitely  tinted 
blue-and-purple  chatterers.  Flying  towards  us  are  a  pair  of  curl- 
crested  toucans  (Pteroglossus  beauharnaisii),  distinguished  among 
all  other  toucans  by  a  crest  composed  of  small  black  and  shining 
barbless  plumes,  resembling  curled  whalebone.  The  general 
plumage  is  green  above,  yellow  and  red  beneath,  like  many  of  its 
allies.  To  the  right  are  two  of  the  exquisite  little  whiskered 
hummers,  or  "  frill-necked  coquettes,"  as  they  are  called  by  Mr. 
Gould,  (Lophornis  govldi).  These  diminutive  birds  are  adorned 
with  green-tipped  plumes  springing  from  each  side  of  the  throat, 
as  well  as  with  beautiful  crests,  and  are  among  the  most  elegant 
of  the  great  American  family  of  humming-birds,  now  numbering 
about  400  known  species.  Overhead  are  perched  a  pair  of 
curassows  (Crax  glohdosa),  which  represent  in  America  the 
pheasants  of  the  Old  World.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species 
of  these  fine  birds,  most  of  which  are  adorned  with  handsome 
curled  crests.  That  figured,  is  distinguished  by  the  yellow  car- 
uncular  swellings  at  the  base  of  the  bill  The  tall  crane-like  bird 
near  the  water  is  one  of  the  trumpeters,  (Psophia  leucoptera),  elegant 
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birds  with  silky  plumage  peculiar  to  the  Amazon  valley.  They 
are  often  kept  in  houses,  where  they  get  very  tame  and  affec- 
tionate ;  and  they  are  useful  in  catching  flies  and  other  house 
insects,  which  they  do  with  great  perseverance  and  dexterity. 

Islands  of  Tropical  South  America. 

These  are  few  in  number,  and,  with  one  exception,  not  of 
much  interest.  Such  islands  as  Trinidad  and  Sta.  Catherina 
form  parts  of  South  America,  and  have  no  peculiar  groups  of 
animals.  The  small  islands  of  Fernando  Noronha,  Trinidad, 
and  Martin  Vaz,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  are  the  only  Atlantic 
islands  somewhat  remote  from  land  ;  while  the  Galapagos  Archi- 
pelago in  the  Pacific  is  the  only  group  whose  productions  have  been 
carefully  examined,  or  which  present  features  of  special  interest 

Galapagos  Islands. — These  are  situated  on  the  equator,  about 
500  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  They  consist  of  the  laige 
Albemarle  island,  70  miles  long ;  four  much  smaller  (18  to  25 
miles  long),  named  Narborough,  James,  Indefatigable,  and  Chat- 
ham Islands;  four  smaller  still  (9  to  12  miles  long),  named 
Abingdon,  Bindlo&,  Hood's,  and  Charles  Islands.  All  are  vol- 
canic, and  consist  of  fields  of  black  basaltic  lava,  with  great 
numbers  of  extinct  craters,  a  few  which  are  still  active.  The 
islands  vary  in  height  from,  1,700  to  5,000  feet,  and  they  all  rise 
sufficiently  high  to  enter  the  region  of  moist  currents  of  air,  so 
that  while  the  lower  parts  are  parched  and  excessively  sterile, 
above  800  or  1,000  feet  there  is  a  belt  of  comparatively  green 
and  fertile  country. 

These  islands  are  known  to  support  p'i  species  of  Vertebrates, 
— 1  quadruped,  ^Wds,  and  $  'reptiles,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  found  nowhere  else,  while  a  considerable  number  belong  to 
peculiar  and  very  remarkable  genera.  We  must  therefore  notice 
them  in  some  detail. 

Mammalia. — This  class  is  represented  by  a  mouse  belonging 
to  the  American  genus  Hesperomys,  but  slightly  different  from 
any  found  on  the  continent.  A  true  rat  (Mus),  slightly  dif- 
fering from  any  European  species,  also  occurs ;  and  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  is  an  escape  from  a  ship,  somewhat 
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changed  under  its  new  conditions  of  life  (the  genus  Mus  not  being 
indigenous  to  the  American  continent),  it  is  not  improbable,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  that  the  American  mouse  may  alsov  have 
been  imported  by  man,  and  have  become  similarly  changed. 

Birds} — Eecent  researches  in  the  islands  have  increased  the 
number  of  land-birds  to  thirty-two,  and  of  wading  and  aquatic 
birds  to  twenty-three.  All  the  land  birds  but  two  or  three  are 
peculiar  to  the  islands,  and  eighteen,  or  considerably  more  than 
half,  belong  to  peculiar  genera.  Of  the  waders  4  are  peculiar, 
and  of  the  swimmers  2.  These  are  a  rail  (Porzana  spilonota); 
two  herons  (Butorides*  plwmbea  and  Nycticorax  pauper) ;  a 
flamingo  {Phcenicopterus  glyphorhynchus) ;  while  the  new  aquatics 
are  a  gull  [Larus  fuliginoms),  and  a  penguin  {Spheniscus  mendu 
cuius). 

The  land-birds  are  much  more  interesting.  All  except  the 
birds  of  prey  belong  to  American  genera  which  abound  on  the 
opposite  coast  or  on  that  of  Chili  a  little  further  south,  or  to 
peculiar  genera  allied  to  South  American  forms.  The  only  species 
not  peculiar  are,  Dolichonyx  oryzivarus,  a  bird  of  very  wide  range 
in  America  and  of  migratory  habits,  which  often  visits  the  Ber- 
mudas 600  miles  from  North  America, — and  Asio  accipitrinus,  an 
owl  which  is  found  almost  all  over  the  world.  The  only\gefiera 
not  exclusively  American  are  BtUeo  and  Strix,  of  each  of  which 
a  peculiar  species  occurs  in  the  Galapagos,  although  very  closely 
allied  to  South  American  species.  There  remain  10  genera,  all 
either  American  or  peculiar  to  the  Galapagos ;  and  on  these  we 
will  remark  in  systematic  order. 

1.  Mimus,  the  group  of  American  mocking-thrushes,  is  re- 
presented by  three  distinct  and  well-marked  species.  2.  Den- 
drceca,  an  extensive  and  wide-spread  genus  of  the  wood-warblers 
(Mniotiltidse),  is  represented  by  one  species,  which  ranges  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  archipelago.  The  genus  is  especially 
abundant  in  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  and  the  northern  parts  of 

1  Mr.  Sahrin,  who  has  critically  examined  the  ornithological  fauna  of  these 
islands,  has  kindly  corrected  my  MS.  List  of  the  Birds,  his  valuable  paper 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  not  having  been  published  in 
time  for  me  to  make  use  of  it. 
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tropical  America,  only  one  species  extending  south  as  far  as 
Chili  3.  Certhidea,  a  peculiar  genus  originally  classed  among 
the  finches,  but  which  Mr.  Sclater,  who  has  made  South 
American  birds  his  special  study,  considers  to  belong  to  the 
Cosrebidce,  or  sugar-birds,  a  family  which  is  wholly  tropical. 
Two  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  separate  islands.  4  Progne, 
the  American  martins  (Hirundinidae),  is  represented  by  a 
peculiar  species.  5.  Geospiza,  a  peculiar  genus  of  finches,  of 
which  no  less  than  eight  species  occur  in  the  archipelago,  but 
not  more  than  four  in  any  one  island.  6.  Camarhynchus  (6  sp.) 
and  7.  Cactornis  (4  sp.)  are  two  other  peculiar  genera  of  finches ; 
some  of  the  species  of  which  are  confined  to  single  islands, 
while  others  inhabit  several  8.  Pyrocephalus,  a  genus  of  the 
American  family  of  tyrant-flycatchers  (TyrannicUe),  has  one 
peculiar  species  closely  allied  to  T.  rubineus,  which  has  a  wide 
range  in  South  America.  9.  Myiarchus,  another  genus  of  the 
same  family  which  does  not  range  further  south  than  western 
Ecuador,  has  also  a  representative  species  found  in  several  of 
the  islands.  10.  Zenaida,  an  American  genus  of  pigeons,  has 
a  species  in  James  Island  and  probably  in  some  of  the  others, ' 
closely  allied  to  a  species  from  the  west  coast  of  America, 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  some  of  the  islands  possess 
peculiar  species  of  birds  distinct  from  the  allied  forms  in  other 
islands,  but  unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  the  different  islands 
is  so  unequal  and  of  some  so  imperfect,  that  we  can  form,  no 
useful  generalizations  as  to  the  distribution  of  birds  among  the 
islands  themselves.  The  largest  island  is  the  least  known ;  only 
one  bird  being  recorded  from  it,  one  of  the  mocking-thrushes 
found  nowhere  else.  Combining  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin 
with  those  of  Dr.  Habel  and  Prof.  Sundevall,  we  have  species 
recorded  as  occurring  in  seven  of  the  islands.  Albemarle  island 
has  but  one  definitely  known  species ;  Chatham  and  Bindloe 
islands  have  11  each ;  Abingdon  and  Charles  islands  12  each; 
Indefatigable  island  and  James  island  have  each  18  species.  This 
shows  that  birds  are  very  fairly  distributed  over  all  the  islands, 
one  of  the  smallest  and  most  remote  (Abingdon)  furnishing  as 
many  as  the  much  larger  Chatham  Island,  which  is  also  the  nearest 
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to  the  mainland.  Taking  the  six  islands  which  seem  tolerably 
explored,  we  find  that  two  of  the  species  (Dcndrceca  aureola  and 
Geospiza.  fortis)  occur  in  all  of  them;  two  others  {Geospiza 
strenua  and  Myiarchns  magnirostris)  in  five;  four  (Mimus 
melanotis,  Geospiza  fuliginosa,  G.  parvula,  and  Camarhynchvs 
grosthernelas)  in  four  islands ;  five  (Cerihidea  olivacea,  Cactornis 
scandens,  Pyroeephalus  nanvs),  and  two  of  the  birds  of  prey,  in 
three  islands ;  nine  (Certhidea  fusca,  Progne  <xmcohr>  Geospiza 
nebido8a,  G.  magmrostris,  Camarhynchus  pstitaculus,  C.  variegatus, 
C.  habeliflxitii  Asio  ctccipUrintcs)  in  two  islands ;  while  the  remaining 
ten  species  are  confined  to  one  island  each.  These  peculiar 
species  are  distributed  among  the  islands  as  follows.  James, 
Charles,and  Abingdon  islands,  have  2  each ;  Bindlo&,  Chatham, 
and  Indefatigable,  1  each.  The  amount  of  speciality  of  James 
Island  is  perhaps  only  apparent,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
fauna  of  the  adjacent  large  Albemarle  island ;  the  most  remote 
islands  north  and  south,  Abingdon  and  Charles,  have  no  doubt 
in  reality  most  peculiar  species,  as  they  appear  to  have.  The 
scarcity  of  peculiar  species  in  Chatham  Island  is  remarkable,  it 
being  large,  very  isolated,  and  the  nearest  to  the  mainland. 
There  is  still  room  for  exploration  in  these  islands,  especially  in 
Albemarle,  Narborough,  and  Hood's  islands  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

Reptiles, — The  few  reptiles  found  in  these  islands  are  very 
interesting.  There  are  two  snakes,  a  species  of  the  American 
genus  Herpetodryas,  and  another  which  was  at  first  thought  to 
be  a  Chilian  species  {Psammophis  Temminckii),  but  which  is 
now  considered  to  be  distinct  Of  lizards  there  are  four  at  least, 
belonging  to  as  many  genera.  One  is  a  species  of  Phyllodaetylus, 
a  wide-spread  genus  of  Geckotidse;  the  rest  belong  to  the 
American  family  of  the  Iguanas,  one  being  a  species  of  the  Neo- 
tropical genus  Leiocephalus,  the  other  two  very  remarkable  forms, 
Trachycephalus  and  Oreocephalus  (formerly  united  in  the  genus 
Amblyrhync/ms).  The  first  is  a  land,  the  second  a  marine,  lizard ; 
both  are  of  large  size  and  very  abundant  on  all  the  islands;  and 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  very  numerous  genera  of 
Iguanidae,  spread  all  over  the  American  continent.     The  last 
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reptile  is  a  land  tortoise  (  Testudo  nigra)  of  immense  size,  and  also 
abundant  in  all  the  islands.  Its  nearest  ally  is  the  equally  large 
species  of  the  Mascarene  Islands ;  an  unusual  development  due, 
in  both  cases,  to  the  absence  of  enemies  permitting  these  slow 
but  continually  growing  animals  to  attain  an  immense  age.  It 
is  believed  that  each  island  has  a  distinct  variety  or  species  of 
tortoise. 

Insects. — Almost  the  only  insects  known  from  these  islands 
are  some  Coleoptera,  chiefly  collected  by  Mr.  Darwin.  They 
consist  of  a  few  peculiar  species  of  American  or  wide  ranging 
genera,  the  most  important  being,  a  Calosoma,  Pcecilus,  Solen- 
ophvrus,  and  Notapfms,  among  the  CarabicUe  ;  an  Oryctes  among 
the  L&mellicornes ;  two  new  genera  of  obscure  Heteromera ;  two 
Curcolionidae  of  wide-spread  genera ;  a  Longicorn  of  the  South 
American  genus  Eburia;  and  two  small  Phytophaga, — a  set  of 
species  highly  suggestive  of  accidental  immigrations  at  rare  and 
distant  intervala 

Land-Shelh. — These  consist  of  small  and  obscure  species, 
forming  two  peculiar  sub-genera  of  Bviimulus,  a  genus  greatly 
developed  on  the  whole  West  coast  of  America ;  and  a  single 
species  of  Buliminus,  a  genus  which  ranges  over  all  the  world 
except  America.  As  in  the  case  of  the  birds,  most  of  the  islands 
have  two  or  three  peculiar  species. 

General  Conclusions. — These  islands  are  wholly  volcanic  and 
surrounded  by  very  deep  sea ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  is  of  opinion, 
not  only  that  the  islands  have  never  been  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  than  at  present,  but  that  they  have 
never  been  connected  among  themselves.  They  are  situated 
on  the  Equator,  in  a  sea  where  gales  and  storms  are  almost 
unknown.  The  main  currents  are  from  the  south-w&t,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Peruvian  drift  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  From  their  great  extent,  and  their  volcanoes  being 
now  almost  extinct,  we  may  assume  that  they  are  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  These  facts  exactly  harmonize  with  the  theory, 
that  they  have  been  peopled  by  rare  accidental  immigrations 
at  very  remote  intervals.  The  only  peculiar  genera  consist  of 
birds  and  lizards,  which  must  therefore  have  been  the  earliest 
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immigrants.  We  know  that  small  Passerine  birds  annually  reach 
the  Bermudas  from  America,  and  the  Azores  from  Europe,  the 
former  travelling  over  600,  the  latter  over  1000  miles  of  ocean. 
These  groups  of  islands  are  both  situated  in  stormy  seas,  and  the 
immigrants  are  so  numerous  that  hardly  any  specific  change  in  the 
resident  birds  has  taken  place.  The  Galapagos  receive  no  such 
annual  visitants ;  hence,  when  by  some  rare  accident  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  a  species  did  arrive,  they  remained  isolated,  probably 
for  thousands  of  generations,  and  became  gradually  modified 
through  natural  selection  under  completely  new  conditions  of 
existence.  Less  rare  and  violent  storms  would  suffice  to  carry 
some  of  these  to  other  islands,  and  thus  the  archipelago  would 
in  time  become  stocked.  It  would  appear  probable,  that  those 
which  have  undergone  most  change  were  the  earliest  to  arrive ; 
so  that  we  might  look  upon  the  three  peculiar  genera  of  finches* 
and  Certkidea,  the  peculiar  form  of  Coerebidae,  as  among  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  since  they  have  become  so 
modified  as  to  have  apparently  no  near  allies,  on  the  mainland. 
But  other  birds  may  have  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and 
yet  not  have  been  much  changed.  A  species  of  very  wide 
range,  already  adapted  to  live  under  very  varied  conditions  and 
to  compete  with  varied  forms  of  life,  might  not  need  to  become 
modified  so  much  as  a  bird  of  more  restricted  range,  and  more 
specialized  constitution.  And  if,  before  any  considerable  change 
had  been  effected,  a  second  immigration  of  the  same  species 
occurred,  crossing  the  breed  would  tend  to  bring  back  the  original 
type  of  form.  While,  therefore,  we  may  be  sure  that  birds  like 
the  finches,  which  are  profoundly  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  climate  and  vegetation,  are  among  the 
most  ancient  of  the  colonists ;  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  less 
modified  form  of  tyrant-flycatcher  or  mocking-thrush,  or  even 
the  unchanged  but  cosmopolitan  owl,  were  not  of  coeval  date ; 
since  even  if  the  parent  form  on  the  continent  has  been  changed, 
successive  immigrations  may  have  communicated  the  same 
change  to  the  colonists. 

The  reptiles  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  account  for.    We 
know,  however,  that  lizards  have  some  means  of  dispersal  over 
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the  sea,  because  we  find  existing  species  with  an  enormous 
range.  The  ancestors  of  the  ATablyrhyncM  must  have  come  as 
early,  probably,  as  the  earliest  birds ;  and  the  same  powers  of 
dispersal  have  spread  them  over  every  island.  The  two  American 
genera  of  lizards,  and  the  tortoises,  are  perhaps  later  immigrants. 
Latest  of  all  were  the  snakes,  which  hardly  differ  from  continental 
forms ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  latter,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  American  mouse,  have  been  early  human  importa- 
tions. Snakes  are  continually  found  on  board  native  canoes 
whose  cabins  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves;  and  a  few  cen- 
turies would  probably  suffice  to  produce  some  modification  of 
a  species  completely  isolated,  under  conditions  widely  different 
from  those  of  its  native  countiy.  Land-shells,  being  so  few  and 
small,  and  almost  all  modifications  of  one  type,  are  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  how  rare  are  the  conditions  which  lead  to  their  dispersal 
over  a  wide  extent  of  ocean ;  since  two  or  three  individuals,  ar- 
riving on  two  or  three  occasions  only  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  islands,  would  suffice  to  account  for  the 
present  fauna.  Insects  have  arrived  much  more  frequently ;  and 
this  is  in  accordance  with  their  habits,  their  lower  specific  gravity, 
their  power  of  flight,  and  theii  capacity  for  resisting  for  some 
time  the  effects  of  salt  water. 

We  learn,  then,  from  the  fauna  of  these  islands,  some  very  im- 
portant facts.  We  are  taught  that  tropical  land-birds,  unless 
blown  out  of  their  usual  course  by  storms,  rarely  or  never  venture 
out  to  sea,  or  if  they  do  so,  can  seldom  pass  'safely  over  a  distance 
of  500  miles.  The  immigrants  to  the  Galapagos  can  hardly  have 
averaged  a  bird  in  a  thousand  years.  We  learn,  that  of  all  reptiles 
lizards  alone  have  some  tolerably  effective  mode  of  transmission 
across  the  sea  ;  and  this  is  probably  by  means  of  currents,  and 
in  connection  with  floating  vegetation.  Yet  their  transmission 
is  a  far  rarer  event  than  that  of  land-birds  ;  for,  whereas  three 
female  immigrants  will  account  for  the  lizard  population,  at  least 
eight  or  ten  ancestors  are  required  for  the  birds.  Land  serpents 
can  pass  over  still  more  rarely,  as  two  such  transmissions  would 
have  sufficed  to  stock  the  islands  with  their  snakes ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  either  of  these  occurred  without  the  aid  of  man, 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  mammals  or  batrachians  have  any  means 
of  passing,  independently  of  man's  assistance ;  the  former  having 
but  one  doubtfully  indigenous  representative,  the  latter  none  at 
all.  The  remarkable  absence  of  all  gay  or  conspicuous  flowers 
in  these  tropical  islands,  though  possessing  a  zone  of  fairly 
luxuriant  shrubby  vegetation,  and  the  dependence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon on  the  extreme  scarcity  of  insects,  has  been  already 
noticed  at  Yol.  I.  p.  46Ai,  when  treating  of  a  somewhat  similar 
peculiarity  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna  and  flora. 

I.  South  Temperate  America,  or  the  Chilian  Sub-region. 

This  sub-region  may  be  generally  defined  as  the  temperate 
portion  of  South  America.-  On  the  south,  it  commences  with  the 
cold  damp  forests  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  their  continuation  up 
the  west  coast  to  Chiloe  and  northward  to  near  Santiago.  To  the 
east  we  have  the  barren  plains  of  Patagonia,  gradually  changing 
towards  the  north  into  the  more  fertile,  but  still  treeless,  pampas 
of  La  Plata.  Whether  this  sub-region  should  be  continued  across 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  into  Uruguay  and  Entre-rios,  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  To  the  west  of  the  Parana  it  extends  northward  over 
the  Chaco  desert,  till  we  approach  the  border  of  the  great  forests 
near  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  On  the  plateau  of  the  Andes,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  continued  still  further  north,  along  the  "  paramos" 
or  alpine  pastures,  till  we  reach  5°  of  South  latitude.  Beyond  this 
the  Andes  are  very  narrow,  having  no  double  range  with  an  inter- 
vening plateau;  and  although  some  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  pass  on  to  the  equator  or  even  beyond  it,  these  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  our  extending  the  sub-region  to 
include  them.  Along  with  the  high  Andes  it  seems  necessary  to  in- 
clude the  western  strip  of  arid  country,  which  is  mostly  peopled 
by  forms  derived  from  Chili  and  the  south  temperate  regions. 

Mammalia. — This  sub-region  is  well  characterised  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  entire  family  of  mammalia  having  Neotropical 
affinities — the  Chinchillidse.  It  consists  of  3  genera — Chinchilla 
(2  sp.),  inhabiting  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru  as  far  as  9°  south 
latitude,  and  at  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  altitude ;  Lagidwm 
(3  sp.),  ranging  over  the  Andes  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  South  Ecuador, 
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from  11,000  to  16,000  feet  altitude;  and  Lagostomus  (1  sp.),  the 
'•'  viscacha,"  confined  to  the  pampas  between  the  Uruguay  aud 
Bio  Negro.  Many  important  genera  are  also  confined  to  this  sub- 
region.  Auchenia  (4  sp.),  including  the  domesticated  llamas 
and  alpacas,  the  vicugna  which  inhabits  the  Andes  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  and  the  guanaco  which  ranges  over  the  plains  of  Patagonia 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Although  this  genus  is  allied  to  the  Old 
World  camels,  it  is  a  very  distinct  form,  and  its  introduction  from 
North  America,  where  the  family  appear  to  have  originated,  may 
date  back  to  a  remote  epoch.  Ur&us  ornatus,  the  "  spectacled 
bear  "  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  is  a  remarkable  form,  supposed  to  be 
most  allied  to  the  Malay  bear,  and  probably  forming  a  distinct 
genus,  which  has  been  named  Tremarctos.  Four  genera  of  Octo- 
dontidae  are  also  peculiar  to  this  sub-region,  or  almost  so;  Hdbro- 
comus  (1  sp.)  is  Chilian  ;  Spalacopm  (2  sp.)  is  found  in  Chili  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  southern  Andes ;  Ododon  (3  sp.)  ranges 
from  Chili  into  Peru  and  Bolivia;  Ctenomys  (6  sp.)  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  Bolivia,  with  one  species  in  South  Brazil. 
DoHchotUy  one  of  the  Cavies,  ranges  from  Patagonia  to  Mendoza, 
and  on  the  east  coast  to  37£°  S.  latitude.  Myopotcmus  (1  sp.), 
the  coypu  (Echimyidae),  ranges  from  33°  to  48°  S.  latitude  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Andes,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Peru  to 
42°  S.  on  the  east  side.  Reithrodon  and  Acodon,  genera  of 
Muridae,  are  also  confined  to  Temperate  South  America;  Toly- 
peutes  and  Chlamydopharus,  two  genera  of  armadillos,  the  latter 
very  peculiar  in  its  organization  and  sometimes  placed  in  a  dis- 
tinct family,  are  found  only  in  La  Plata  and  the  highlands  of 
Bolivia,  and  so  belong  to  this  sub-region.  Otaria.,  one  of  the 
"  eared  seals  "  (Otariidae),  is  confined  to  the  coasts  of  this  sub- 
region  and  the  antarctic  islands.  Deer  of  American  groups  ex- 
tend as  far  as  Chiloe  on  the  west,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on 
the  east  coast.  Mice  of  the  South  American  genera  Hesperomys  and 
Reithrodon,  are  abundant  down  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
into  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Mr.  Darwin  having  collected  more  than  20 
distinct  species.  The  following  are  the  genera  of  Mammalia 
which  have  been  observed  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, those  marked  *  extending  into  Tierra  del  Fuego : 
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*Pseudah)pex  (two  wolf-like  foxes),  Felis  (the  puma),  Mephitis 
(skunks),  Cervus  (deer),  *Auchenia  (guanaco),  *Ctenomys  (tucu- 
tucu),  *Reitkrodon  and  *Hesperomys  (American  mice). 

Birds. — Three  families  of  Birds  are  confined  to  this  sub-region, 
— Phytotomidae  (1  genus,  3  sp.),  inhabiting  Chili,  La  Plata,  and 
Bolivia;  Chionididae  (1  genus,  2  sp.)  the  "sheath-bills,"  found 
only  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  and  in  Kerguelen's 
Island,  which  with  the  other  antarctic  lands  perhaps  comes  best 
here ;  Thinocoridae  (2  genera,  6  species)  an  isolated  family  of 
waders,  ranging  over  the  whole  sub-region  and  extending  north- 
ward to  the  equatorial  Andes.  Many  genera  are  also  peculiar : 
3  of  Fringillidae,  and  1  of  Icteridae ;  9  of  Dendrocolaptidae,  6  of 
Tyrannidae,  3  of  Trochilidae,  and  4  of  Pteroptochidae, — the  last  four 
South  American  families.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  genus  of  par- 
rots {Eenicognathvs)  in  Chili ;  two  of  pigeons  (Metriopelia  and 
Gymnopelia)  confined  to  the  Andes  and  west  coast  from  Peru  to 
Chili;  two  of  Tinamous,  Tinam-otfa  in  the  Andes,  and  Colo- 
dromus  in  La  Plata;  three  of  Charadriidae,  Phcegornis,  Huvu*- 
ndlus,  and  Oreophihis;  and  Bkea,  the  American  ostriches, 
inhabiting  all  Patagonia  and  the  pampas.  Perhaps  the  Caria- 
midae  have  almost  as  much  right  here  as  in  the  last  sub-region, 
inhabiting  as  they  do,  the  "  pampas "  of  La  Plata  and  the  up- 
land "  campos n  of  Brazil ;  and  even  among  the  wide-ranging 
aquatic  birds,  we  have  a  peculiar  genus,  Mergandtd,  one  of  the  duck 
family,  which  is  confined  to  the  temperate  plateau  of  the  Andes. 

Against  this  extensive  series  of  characteristic  groups,  all  either 
of  American  type  or  very  distinct  forms  of  Old  World  families, 
and  therefore  implying  great  antiquity,  we  find,  in  mammalia 
and  birds,  very  scanty  evidence  of  that  direct  affinity  with  the 
north  temperate  zone,  on  which  some  naturalists  lay  so  much 
stress.  We  cannot  point  to  a  single  terrestrial  genus,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  north  and  reappears  in  this  south  temperate 
region  without  also  occurring  over  much  of  the  intervening 
land.  Mtcstda  seems  only  to  have  reached  Peru  ;  Lepus  is  iso- 
lated in  Brazil ;  true  Ursus  does  not  pass  south  of  Mexico.  In 
birds,  the  northern  groups  rarely  go  further  south  than  Mexico 
or  the  Columbian  Andes ;  and  the  only  case  of  discontinuous 
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distribution  we  can  find  recorded  is  that  of  the  genus  of  ducks, 
Camptokemus,  which  has  a  species  on  the  east  side  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  another  in  Chili  and  the  Falkland  Islands,  but  these, 
Professor  Newton  assures  me,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  Out  of  30  genera  of  land-birds  collected  on  the  Kio 
Negro  in  Patagonia,  by  Mr.  Hudson,  only  four  extend  beyond  the 
American  continent,  and  the  same  exclusively  American  character 
applies  equally  to  its  southern  extremity.  No  list  appears  to 
have  been  yet  published  of  the  land-birds  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  following  is  compiled  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  recent  voyage  of  Professor 
Cunningham,  and  other  sources;  and  will  be  useful  for  com- 
parison. 


TUBDUX& 

1.  Tardus  falUandicus. 

Troolodttidjbl 

2.  Troglodytes  magellanicus. 

Fbikoillidjb. 

3.  Chiysomitris  barbate. 
♦4.  Phrygilus  gayL 

*5.         „        aldunatiL 
6.         ,;        fruticeti 
♦7.         „        xanthogrammus. 

8.  Zonotrichia  pileata. 

ICTBRIDJB. 

9.  Sturnella  militaris. 

10.  Curaeus  aterrimus. 

Hibundinim:. 

11.  Hirando  meyenL 

TtRANNIDiB. 

12.  Tsenioptera  pyrope. 

13.  Myiotneretes  runventris. 

14.  Muscisaxicola  mentalis. 
16.  Cenirites  niger. 

16.  Anseretes  parulus. 

17.  Elainea  gnseogularis. 

Dendrocolaptiba. 

18.  Upucerthia  dumetoria. 
♦19.  Cinclodes  patagonicus. 

-     *20.  „  IUSCU8. 

♦21.  Oxyurus  spinicauda. 

Ptsboptochida. 
♦22.  Scytalopus  magellanicus. 

Vol.  IL— 4 


PlCIDJBL 

♦23.  Campephilns  magellanicus. 

24.  Picus  lignarius. 

Alcediniixs. 

25.  Ceiyle  stellate. 

Tbochilida. 

26.  Eustephanns  galeritug. 

Conuridje. 

27.  Conurus  patagonus. 

VULTURIDA 

28.  Cathartes'aura. 

29.  Sarcorhamphus  gryphns. 

FALOONlDiB. 

30.  Circus  macropterus. 

31.  Buteo  erythronotus. 

32.  Geranoaetus  melanoleBcus. 

33.  Accipiter  chilensis. 

34.  Cercnneis  sparverius. 

35.  Milvago  albogularis. 

36.  Polyborus  tharus. 

Strigid^b. 

37.  Asio  accipitrinus. 

38.  Bubo  magellanicus. 

39.  Pholeoptynx  cunicularia. 

40.  Glaucidium  nana. 

41.  Syrnium  rufipes. 

Struthiokid^. 

42.  Rhea  darwinil 
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In  the  above  list  the  species  marked  *  extend  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  so  many  of  the  species 
belong  to  genera  which  are  wholly  Neotropical,  and  that  the 
specially  South  American  families  of  Icteridse,  Tyrannidae,  Den- 
drocolaptidae,  Pteroptochidae,  Trochiiidae,  and  Conuridae,  should 
supply  more  than  one-third  of  the  species ;  while  the  purely 
South  American  geniis  PJvrygilus,  should  be  represented  by  four 
species,  three  of  which  abound  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Plate  XVI.  A  Scene  in  the  Andes  of  Chili,  with  characteristic 
Animals. — The  fauna  of  South  Temperate  America  being  most 
fully  developed  in  Chili,  we  place  the  scene  of  our  illustration 
in:  that  country.  In  the  foreground  we  have  a  pair  of  the 
beautiful  little  chinchillas  (Chinchilla  lanigera),  belonging  to  a 
family  of  animals  peculiar  to  the  sub-region.  There  are  only 
two  species  of  this  group,  both  confined  to  the  higher  Andes,  at 
about  8000  feet  elevation.  Coming  round  a  projecting  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  are  a  herd  of  vicunas  (Auchenia  vicugna),  one  of 
that  peculiar  form  of  the  camel  tribe  found  in  South  America  and 
confined  to  its  temperate  and  alpine  regions.  The  upper  bird  is 
a  plant-cutter  (Phytot&ma  rara)t  of  sober  plumage  but  allied  to 
the  beautiful  chatterers,  though  forming  a  separate  family.  Below, 
standing  on  a  rock,  is  a  plover-like  bird,  the  Thinocorvjs  orbi- 
gnianics,  which  is  considered  to  belong  to  a  separate  family, 
though  allied  to  the  plovers  and  sheath-bills.  Its  habits  are, 
however,  more  those  of  the  quails  or  partridges,  living  inland  in 
dry  and  desert  places,  and  feeding  on  plants,  roots,  and  insects. 
Above  is  a  condor,  the  most  characteristic  bird  of  the  high 
Andes. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — These  groups  show,  for  the  most  part, 
similar  modifications  of  American  and  Neotropical  forms,  as  those 
we  have  seen  to  prevail  among  the  birds.  Snakes  do  not  seem 
to  go  very  far  south,  but  several  South  American  genera  of  Colu- 
bridse  and  Dendrophidae  occur  in  Chili ;  while  Enophrys  is  pecu- 
liar to  La  Plata,  and  Callfrhinus  to  Patagonia,  both  belonging 
to  the  CdlubricUe.  The  Elapidae  do  not  extend  into  the  tem- 
perate zone ;  but  Craspedbcephalv*,  one  of  the  Crotalidae,  occurs 
at  Bahia  Blanca  in  Patagonia  (Lat  40°  S.) 
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Lizards  are  much  more  numerous,  and  there  are  several  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  forms.  Three  families  are  -  represented ; 
Teid»  by  two  genera — Callopistes  peculiar  to. Chili,  and  Ameiva 
which  ranges  over  almost  the  whole  American  continent  and  is 
found  in  Patagonia ;  Geckotidae  by  four  genera,  two  of  which, — 
Caudiverbera  And  Homonota — are  peculiar  to  Chili,  while  Sphaz- 
rodactylus  and  Cubina  are  Neotropical,  the  formet  ranging  to 
Patagonia,  the  latter  to  Chili ;  and  lastly  the  American  family 
Iguanidse  represented  by  eight  genera,  no  less  than  six  being 
peculiar,  (or  almost  so,)  to  the  South  temperate  region.  These  are 
Leiodera,  Diplolcemtcs  and  Proctfotretus,  ranging  from  Chili  to 
Patagonia;  Zetolcemus,  from  Peru  to  Patagonia;  Phrymaturus, 
confined  to  Chili,  and  Ptygoderus,  peculiar,  to  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  other  two  genera,  Opiums  and  Letomurm, 
are  common  to  Chili  and  tropical  South  America. 

Tortoises  appear  to  be  scarce,  a  species  of  Hydromedum  only 
being  recorded.  Of  the  Amphibia,  batrachia  (frogs  and  toads) 
alone  are  represented,  and  appear  to  be  tolerably  abundant, 
seventeen  species  having  been  collected  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  this 
sub-region.  Species  of  the  South  American  genera  Phryniscus, 
Rylaplesia,  Telmatobiits,  Cacotus}  Hylodes,  CyclorkampJvus,  Pled- 
rodema,  Cystignathus,  and  Leiuperus,  are  found  in  various  locali- 
ties, some  extending  even  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, — the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  both  Beptilia  and  Amphibia,  except 
one  lizard  (Ptygoderus)  found  by  Professor  Cunningham  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  There  are  also  four  peculiar  genera,  Rhinoderrm 
belonging  to  the  Engystomidae ;  Ahodes  and  Nannophryne  to  the 
Bombinatoridae ;  Opisthodelphys  to  the  Hylidae ;  and  Cahfptoce- 
pfoxlus  to  the  Discoglossidae. 

It  thus  appears,  that  in  the  Reptiles  all  the  groups  are  typically 
American,  and  that  most  of  the  peculiar  genera  belong  to  families 
which  are  exclusively  American.  The  Amphibia,  on  the  other 
hand,  present  some  interesting  external  relations,  but  these  are 
as  much  with  Australia  as  with  the  North  temperate  regions.  The 
Bombinatoridae  are  indeed  Palaearctic,  but  a  larger  proportion  are 
Neotropical,  and  one  genus  inhabits  New  Zealand.  The  Chilian 
genus   Calyptocephdlus  is  allied  to  Australian  tropical  genera. 
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The  Neotropical  genera  of  Banidae,  five  of  which  extend  to 
Chili  and  Patagonia,  belong  to  a  division  which  is  Australian 
and  Neotropical,  and  which  has  species  in  the  Oriental  and 
Ethiopian  regions. 

Fresh-vxiter  Fishes, — These  present  some  peculiar  forms,  and 
some  very  interesting  phenomena  of  distribution.  The  genus 
Percilia  has  been  found  only  in  the  Kio  de  Maypu  in  Chili;  and 
Perczckthys,  also  belonging  to  the  perch  family,  has  five  species 
confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  South  Temperate  America,  and 
one  far  away  in  Java.  Nematogenys  (1  sp.)  is  peculiar  to  Chili ; 
Trichomycterus  reaches  15,000  feet  elevation  in  the  Andes, — both 
belonging  to  the  SiluridaB ;  CMrodon  (2  sp.),  belonging  to  the 
CharacinidaB,  is  peculiar  to  Chili ;  and  several  other  genera  of  the 
sam.e  family  extend  into  this  sub-region  from  Brazil  The  family 
Haplochitonidse  has  a  remarkable  distribution;  one  of  its  genera, 
Haplochiton  (2  sp.),  inhabiting  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  while  the  other,  Prototroctes,  is  found  only  in  South 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Still  more  remarkable  is  Qcdaxias 
(forming  the  family  Galaxidae),  the  species  of  which  are  divided 
between  Temperate  South  America,  and  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Zealand;  and  there  is  even  one  species 
(Galaodas  attewuatus)  which  is  found  in  the  Chatham  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  as  well  as  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  Patagonia.  FUzroya  (1  sp.)  is  found  only  at 
Montevideo ;  Orestias  (6  sp.)  is  peculiar  to  Lake  Titicaca  in  the 
high  Andes  pf  Bolivia;  Jmyrmd  (1  sp.)  in  the  Bio  de  la  Plata 
— all  belonging  to  the  characteristic  South  American  family  of 
the  Cyprinodontidae. 

Insects. — It  is  in  insects  more  than  in  any  other  class  of  animals, 
that  we  find  clear  indications  of  a  not  very  remote  migration  of 
northern  forms,  along  the  great  mountain  range  to  South  Tem- 
perate America,  where  they  have  established  themselves  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  entomology  of  the  country.  The 
several  orders  and  families,  however,  differ  greatly  in  this 
respect ;  and  there  are  some  groups  which  are  only  represented 
by  modifications  of  tropical  forms,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  case  in  birds  and  reptiles. 
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Lepidoptera. — The  butterflies  of  the  South  Temperate  Sub- 
region  are  not  numerous,  only  about  29  genera  and  80  species 
being  recorded.  Most  of  these  are  from  Chili,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  general  absence  of  wood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Andes  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  South  Patagonia 
The  families  represented  are  as  follows :  Satyridae,  with  11 
genera  and  27  species,  are  the  most  abundant;  Nymphalidas* 
2  genera  and  8  species ;  Lemoniid®,  1  genus,  1  species ;  Lycae-» 
nidae,  3  genera,  8  species ;  Pieridae,  6  genera,  14  species ;  Papi- 
lionidae,  2  genera,  8  species ;  Hespetid®,  4  genera,  13  species. 
One  genus  of  Satyridae  (Mind)  and  2  of  Pierid©  (Eroma  and 
Phulia)  are  peculiar  to  Chili.  The  following  are  the  genera 
whose  derivation  must  be  traced  to  the  north  temperate  zone : — 
TetrapJUybia,  Neosatyrvs,  and  3  allied  genera  of  1  species  each, 
were  formerly  included  under  Erebiaf  a  northern  and  arctic  form, 
yet  having  a  few  species  in  South  Africa ;  Argyrophorus,  allied 
to  JEneis,  a  northern  genus ;  Hipparchda,  a  northern  genus  yet 
having  a  species  in  Brazil ; — all  Satyridae.  The  Nymphalidae  are 
represented  by  the  typical  north  temperate  genus  Argynnis,  with 
7  species  in  Chili ;  Colzas,  among  the  Pieridse,  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  a  northern  genus,  but  it  possesses  representatives 
in  South  Africa,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Malabar,  New  Grenada, 
and  Peru,  as  well  as  Chili,  and  must  rather  be  classed  as 
cosmopolitan.  These  form  a  sufficiently  remarkable  group  of 
northern  forms,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  others  of  a  wholly 
Neotropical  origin.  Such  are  Stibomorpha  with  6  species,  rang- 
ing through  South  America  to  Guatemala,  and  Eteona,  common 
to  Chili  and  Brazil  (Satyridae) ;  Apodemia  (LemoniidaB)  confined 
to  Tropical  America  and  Chili.  Hesperochxtris  and  Callidryas 
(Pieridae),  both  tropical ;  and  Thracides  (HesperidaB)  confined  to 
Tropical  America  and  Chili  Other  genera,  are  widely  scattered; 
as,  EpinephiU  found  also  in  Mexico  and  Australia;  Cupido, 
widely  spread  in  the  tropics ;  Euryades,  found  only  in  La  Plata 
and  Paraguay,  allied  to  South  American  forms  of  Papilio,  to  the 
Australian  Eurycm,  and  the  northern  Parruissms ;  and  Heterop- 
torus,  scattered  in  Chili,  North  America,  and  Tropical  Africa.  We 
find  then,  among  butterflies,  a  large  north-temperate  element, 
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intermingled  in  nearly  equal  proportions  with  forms  derived  from 
Tropical  America;  and  the  varying  degrees  of  resemblances  of 
the  Chilian  to  the  northern  species,  seem#  to  indicate  successive 
immigrations  at  remote  intervals. 

Coleoptera. — It  is  among  the  beetles  of  South  Temperate 
America  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  curious  examples  of 
remote  affinities,  and  traces  of  ancient  migrations.  The  Carabidse 
«re  very  well  represented,  and  having  been  more  extensively  col- 
lected than  most  other  families,  offer  us  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete materials.  Including  the  Cicindelidse,  about  50  genera  are 
known  from  the  South  Temperate  Sub-region,  the  greater  part 
from  Chili,  but  a  good  number  also  from  Patagonia  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Of  these  more  than  30  are  peculiar,  and 
most  of  them  are  so  isolated  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  precision  their  nearest  allies. 

The  only  remarkable  form  of  Cicindelidae  is  Agrius,  a  genus 
allied  to  the  Amblych#ila  and  Omus  of  N.W.  America.  Two 
genera  of  Carabidee,  Cascellim  and  BaJjfems,  are  closely  allied  to 
Promecoderus,  an  Australian  genus;  and  another,  Lecanomerus, 
has  one  species  in  Chili  and  the  other  in  Australia.  Five  or  six 
of  the  peculiar  genera  are  undoubtedly  allied  to  characteristic 
PalaBarctic  forms ;  and  such  northern  genera  as  Carabus,  Pristo- 
nychus,  Anchomenus,  Pterostichus,  Perms,  Bradycdlus,  Trechus, 
and  Bemljifilium,  all  absent  from  Tropical  America,  give  great 
support  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  insects,  of  the  northern  regions  and  South  Temperate 
America.  A  decided  tropical  element  is,  however,  present 
Tropapterus  is  near  Colpodes,  a  Tropical  and  South  American 
genus;  Mimodromius  and  Plagioteliwm  are  near  Calltida,  a 
South  American  genus;  while  Pachytdes,  Pericompsus,  Vario- 
palpus,  and  CaU$ida  are  widely  spread  American  groups. 
The  preponderance  of  northern  forms  seems,  however,  to  be 
undoubted. 

Six  Carabidae  are  known  from  Juan  Fernandez,  3  being 
identical  with  Chilian  species  and  3  peculiar.  As  the  island  is 
350  miles  from  the  mainland,  we  have  here  a  proof  of  how 
readily  insects  may  be  transported  great  distances. 
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The  Palaearctic  affinity  of  the  South  Temperate  Carabidse  may 
be  readily  understood,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
group,  and  the  known  long  persistence  of  generic  and.  specific 
forms  of  Coleoptera ;  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  trans- 
ported to  great  distances  by  gales  and  hurricanes,  either  on  land 
or  over  the  sea;  and,  therefore,  the  probability  that  suitable 
stations  would  be  rapidly  occupied  by  species  already  adapted 
to  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  adjacent  tracts  which 
had  been  specialised  under  different  conditions.   If,  for  example, 
we  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  time  when  the  Andes  had  only 
risen  to  half  their  present   altitude,  and  Patagonia  had  not 
emerged  from  the  ocean  (an  epoch  not  very  remote  geologically), 
we  should   find  nearly  all    the  Carabidae  of  South  America, 
adapted  to  a  warm,  and  probably  forest-covered  country.     If, 
then,  a  further  considerable  elevation  of  the  laud  took  place,  a 
large  temperate  and  cold  area  would  be  formed,  without  any 
suitable  insect  inhabitants.     During  the  necessarily  slow  pro- 
cess of  elevation,  many  of  the  tropical  Carabidae  would  spread 
upwards,  and  some  would  become  adapted  to  the  new  conditions ; 
while  the  majority  would  probably  only  maintain  themselves  by 
continued  fresh  immigrations.     But,  as    the  mountains  rose, 
another  set  of  organisms  would    make  their  way  along    the 
highest    ridges.     The    abundance    and  variety  of  the   North 
Temperate  Carabidae,  and  their  complete  adaptation  to  a  life  on 
barren  plains  and  rock-strewn  mountains,  would  enable  them 
rapidly  to  extend  into  any  newly-raised  land  suitable  to  them; 
and  thus  the  whole  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Andes 
would  obtain  a  population  of  northern  forms,  which  would  over- 
flow into  Patagonia,  and  there,  finding  no  competitors,  would 
develope  into  a  variety  of  modified  groups.     This  migration  was 
no  doubt  effected  mainly,  during  successive  glacial  epochs,  when 
the  mountain-range  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  if  moderately 
increased  in  height,  might  become  adapted  for  the  passage  of 
northern  forms,  while  storms  would  often  carry  insects   from 
peak  to  peak  over    intervening    forest  lowlands    or    narrow 
straits  of  sea.     If  this  is  the  true  explanation,  we  ought  to  find 
no   such    preponderant  northern   element    in    groups   which 
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are  proportionally  less  developed  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates.  Our  farther  examination  will  show  how  far  this  is 
the  case. 

Lucanidse. — Only  four  genera  are  known  in  the  sub^region. 
Two  are  peculiar,  Chiasognathvs  and  Streptocerus,  the  former 
allied  to  Tropical  American,  the  latter  to  Australian  genera ;  the 
other  two  genera  are  exclusively  South  American. 

Cetoniidae. — These  seem  very  scarce,  only  a  few  species  of  the 
Neotropical  genus  Gymnctis  reaching  Patagonia. 

Buprestidse. — These  are  rather  numerous,  many  very  beautiful 
species  being  found  in  Chili  Nineteen  genera  are  represented 
in  South  Temperate  America,  and  5  of  these  are  peculiar  to  it ; 
3  others  are  South  American  genera ;  2  are  Australian,  and  the 
remainder  are  wide-spread,  but  all  are  found  also  in  Tropical 
America.  The  only  north-temperate  genus  is  Dicerca,  and 
even  this  occurs  also  in  the  Antilles,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  Of  the 
peculiar  genera,  the  largest,  Dactylozodes  (26  sp.),  has  one  species 
in  South  Brazil,  and  is  closely  allied  to  Hyperant?ia,  a  genus  of 
Tropical  America ;  Ejristonumtis  is  allied  to  Nascis,  an  Austra- 
lian genus ;  Tyndaris  is  qlose  to  Acmffiodera,  a  genus  of  wide 
range  and  preferring  desert  or  dry  countries.  The  other 
two  are  single  species  of  cosmopolitan  affinities.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  Buprestid®  are  unmistakeably  Neotropical 
in  character. 

Longicorns. — Almost  the  whole  of  the  South  Temperate  Longi- 
corns  inhabit  Chili,  which  is  very  rich  in  this  beautiful  tribe. 
About  75  genera  and  160  species  are  known,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  genera  are  peculiar.  Many  of  the  species  are  large  and 
handsome,  rivalling  in  beauty  those  of  the  iftost  favoured  tropical 
lands.  Of  the  8  genera  of  Prionidae  6  are  peculiar,  but  all 
are  allied  to  Tropical  American  forms  except  Microplaphorus, 
which  belongs  to  a  group  of  genera  spread  over  Australia,  Europe, 
and  Mexico.  The  Cerambycidse  are  much  more  abundant,  and 
their  affinities  more  interesting.  Two  (Sylli&us  and  Pseudoce- 
phalus)  are  common  to  Australia  and  Chili.  Twenty-three  are 
Neotropical;  and  among  these  Ibidion,  Compsocerus,  Caliideriphttx, 
Trachyderes,  and  Xylocharis,  are  best  represented.     Twenty  are 
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altogether  peculiar,  but  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  closely 
allied  to  genera  inhabiting  Tropical  America.  Some,  as  the  hand- 
some Cheloderus  and  Oxypeltus,  have  no  close  allies  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Holopterus,  though  very  peculiar,  shows  most  re- 
semblance to  a  New  Zealand  insect.  Sibylla,  Adalhcs,  and 
Phantagodervs,  have  Australian  affinities ;  while  Calydon  alone 
shows  an  affinity  for  north-temperate  forms.  One  species  of  the 
northern  genus,  Leptura,  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  Lamiidae  are  less  abundant.  Nine  of  the  genera  are  Neo- 
tropical Two  (Apomecyna  and  Exocentrus)  are  spread  over  all 
tropical  regions.  Ten  genera  are  peculiar;  and  most  of  these 
are  related  to  Neotropical  groups  or  are  of  doubtful  affinities. 
Only  one,  Aconopterus,  is  decidedly  allied  to  a  northern  genus, 
Pogonochcerus.  It  thus  appears,  that  none  of  the  Lamiidae  ex- 
hibit Australian  affinities,  although  these  are  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  relations  of  the  Cerambycidae. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  outline,  that  the  insects  of 
South  Temperate  America,  more  than  any  other  class  of  animals, 
exhibit  a  connection  with  the  north  temperate  regions,  yet  this 
connection  is  only  seen  in  certain  groups.  In  Diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera  and  in  Carabidae,  the  northern  element  is  fully  equal  to  the 
tropical,  or  even  preponderates  over  it  We  have  already  sug- 
gested an  explanation  of  this  fact  in  the  case  of  the  Carabidae, 
and  with  the  butterflies  it  is  not  more  difficult.  The  great  mass 
of  Neotropical  butterflies  are  forest  species,  and  have  been  de- 
veloped for  countless  ages  in  a  forest-clad  tropical  country.  The 
north  temperate  butterflies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  largely 
open-country  species,  frequenting  pastures,  mountains,  and  open 
plains,  and  often  wandering  over  an  extensive  area.  These 
would  find,  on  the  higher  slopes  of  mountains,  a  vegetation  and 
conditions  suited  to  them,  and  would  occupy  such  stations  in 
less  time  than  would  be  required  to  adapt  and  modify  the  forest- 
haunting  groups  of  the  American  lowlands.  In  those  groups 
of  insects,  however,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  are  nearly  the 
same  as  regards  both  temperate  and  tropical  species,  the  superior 
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number  and  variety  of  the  tropical  forms  has  given  them  the  ad- 
vantage. Thus  we  find  that  among  the  Lucanidae,  Buprestidse,  and 
Longicorns,  the  northern  element  is  hardly  perceptible.  Most  of 
these  are  either  purely  Neotropical,  or  allied  to  Neotropical  genera, 
with  the  admixture,  however,  of  a  decided  Australian  element. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia  and  fresh- water  fishes,  the  Aus- 
tralian affinity,  as  shown  by  insects,  is  of  two  kinds,  near  and 
remote.  We  have  a  few  genera  common  to  the  two  countries ; 
but  more  commonly  the  genera  are  very  distinct,  and  the  affinity 
is  shown  by  the  genera  of  both  countries  belonging  to  a  group 
peculiar  to  them,  but  which  may  be  of  very  great  age.  In  the 
former  case,  we  must  impute  some  of  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
faunas  to  an  actual  interchange  of  forms  within  the  epoch  of 
existing  genera— a  period  of  vast  and  unknown  duration  in  the 
class  of  insects ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  and  perhaps  also  in 
many  of  the  former,  it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena,  to  -  look  upon  most  of  the  instances  as 
survivals,  in  the  two  southern  temperate  areas,  of  the  relics  of 
groups  which  had  once  a  much  wider  distribution.  That  this  is 
the  true  explanation,  is  suggested  by  the  numerous  cases  of  dis- 
continuous and  scattered  distribution  we  have  had  to  notice,  in 
which  every  part  of  the  globe,  without  exception,  is  implicated ; 
and  there  is  a  reason  why  these  survivals  should  be  rather  more 
frequent  in  Australia  and  temperate  South  America,  inasmuch 
as  these  two  areas  agree  in  the  absence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  otherwise  cosmopolitan  vertebrate  types,  and  are  also  in  many 
respects  very  similar  in  climatic  and  other  physical  conditions. 
The  preponderating  influence  of  the  organic  over  the  physical 
environment,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Darwin,  leads  us  to  give  most 
weight  to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  causes ;  to  which  we 
may  also  impute  such  undoubted  cases  of  survival  of  ancient 
types  as  the  Centetid®  of  the  Antilles  and  Madagascar — both 
areas  strikingly  deficient  in  the  higher  vertebrate  forms.  The 
probable  mode  and  time  of  the  cross  migration  between  Australia 
and  South  America,  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Australian  .region,  when  treating  of  the  origin  and  affinities 
of  the  New  Zealand  fauna. 
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Islands  of  the  South  Temperate  Sub-region. 

These  are  few,  and  of  not  much  zoological  interest.  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  although  really  an  island,  is  divided  from  the  main- 
land by  so  narrow  a  channel  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  continent  The  guanaco  (Auchenia  huanaco) 
ranges  over  it,  and  even  to  small  islands  further  south. 

The  Falkland  Islands. — These  are  more  important,  being 
situated  about  350  miles  to  the  east  of  Southern  Patagonia; 
but  the  intervening  sea  is  shallow,  the  100  fathom  line  of  sound- 
ings passing  outside  the  islands.  We  have  therefore  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  connected  with  South  America  at  a 
not  distant  epoch;  and  in  agreement  with  this  view  we  find  most 
of  their  productions  identical,  while  the  few  that  are  peculiar 
are  closely  allied  to  the  forms  of  the  mainland. 

The  only  indigenous  Mammals  are  a  wolf-like  fox  (P«ew- 
dalopex  antarcticm)  said  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  but  allied  to 
two  other  species  inhabiting  Southern  Patagonia ;  and  a  species 
of  mouse,  probably  one  of  the  American  genera  Eesperomys  or 
Beithrodon. 

Sixty-seven  species  of  Birds  have  been  obtained  in  these 
islands,  but  only  18  are  land-birds;  and  even  of  these  7  are 
birds  of  prey,  leaving  only  11  Passeres.  The  former  are  all 
common  South  American  forms,  but  one  species,  Milvago  auMralis, 
seems  peculiar.  The  11  Passeres  belong  to  9  genera,  all  found  on 
the  adjacent  mainland.  Three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  the  species 
are  however  peculiar.  These  are  Phrygilus  melanoderus,  P. 
xanthogrammvA,  Cinclodes  antarcticus,  and  Musdsaxicola  maclo- 
viana.  The  wading  $nd  swimming  birds  are  of  little  interest, 
except  the  penguins,  which  are  greatly  developed;  no  less  than 
eight  species  being  found,  five  as  residents  and  three  as  acci- 
dental visitors. 

No  reptiles  are  known  to  inhabit  these  islands. 

Juan  Fentandez. — This  island  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  400  miles  west  of  Valparaiso  in  Chili  It  is  only  a  few 
miles  in  extent,  yet  it  possesses  four  land-birds,  excluding  the 
powerful  Accipitres.    These  are  Turdus  falklandicw;  Anwreies 
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fernandensis,  one  of  the  Tyrannidse ;  and  two  humming-birds, 
Eustephanus  fernandensis  and  E.  galeritus.  The  first  is  a  wide- 
spread South  Temperate  species,  the  two  next  are  peculiar 
to  the  island,  while  the  last  is  a  Chilian  species  which  ranges 
south  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  But  ninety  miles  beyond  this 
island  lies  another,  called  "Mas-a-faefbr,"  very  much  smaller; 
yet  this,  too,  contains  four '  species  of  similar  birds ;  one, 
Oxyurus  mas-a-fuerce,  allied  to  the  wide-spread  South  Temperate 
0.  spinieauda,  and  Cinclodes  futfus,  a  South  Temperate  species — 
both  Dendrocolaptidae ;  with  a  humming-bird,  Eustephanus  ley- 
boldi,  allied  to  the  species  in  the  larger  island.  The  preceding 
facts  are  taken  from  papers  by  Mr.  Sclater  in  the  Ibis  for  1871, 
and  a  later  one  in  the  same  journal  by  Mr.  Salvin  (1875).  The 
former  author  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  three  species 
of  humming-birds  of  the  genus  Eustephanus,  above  referred  to. 
The  Chilian  species,  E.  galeritus,  is  green  in  both  sexes.  E. 
fernandensis  has  the  male  of  a  fine  red  colour  and  the  female 
green,  though  differently  marked  from  the  female  of  E.  galeritus. 
E.  leyboldi  (of  Mas-a-fuera)  has  the  male  also  red  and  the  female 
green,  but  the  female  ifi  more  like  that  of  E.  galeritus,  than  it  is 
like  the  female  of  its  nearer  ally  in  Juan  Fernandez.  Mr. 
Sclater  supposes,  that  the  ancient  parent  form  of  these  three 
birds  had  the  sexes  alike,  as  in  the  present  Chilian  bird ;  that  a 
pair  (or  a  female  having  fertilised  ova)  reached  Juan  Fernandez 
and  colonised  it.  Under  the  action  of  sexual  selection  (unchecked 
by  some  conditions  which  had  impaired  its  efficacy  on  the  con- 
tinent) the  male  gradually  assumed  a  brilliant  plumage,  and  the 
female  also  slightly  changed  its  markings.  Before  this  change 
was  completed  the  bird  had  established  an  isolated  colony  on 
Mas-a-fuera ;  and  here  the  process  of  change  was  continued  in 
the  male,  but  from  some  unknown  cause  checked  in  the 
female,  which  thus  remains  nearer  the  parent  form.  Lastly 
the  slightly  modified  Chilian  bird  again  reached  Juan  Fer- 
nandez and  exists  there  side  by  side  with  its  strangely  altered 
cousin. 

All  the  phenomena  can  thus  be  accounted  for  by  known  laws, 
on  the  theory  of  very  rare  accidental  immigrations  from  the 
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mainland.  The  species  are  here  so  very  few,  that  the  greatest 
advocate  for  continental  extensions  would  hardly  call  such  vast 
causes  into  action,  to  account  for  the  presence  of  these  three 
birds  on  so  small  and  so  remote  an  island,  especially  as  the 
union  must  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  existing  species. 
But  if  accidental  immigration  has  sufficed  here,  it  will  also 
assuredly  have  sufficed  where  the  islands  are  larger,  and  the 
chances  of  reaching  them  proportionately  greater;  and  it  is 
because  an  important  principle  is  here  illustrated  on  so  small 
a  scale,  and  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  undeniable, 
that  we  have  devoted  a  paragraph  to>  its  elucidation. 

A  few  Coleoptera  from  Juan  Fernandez  present  analogous 
phenomena.  All  belong  to  Chilian  genera,  while  a  portion  of 
them  constitute  peculiar  species. 

Land-shells  are  rather  plentiful,  there  being  about  twenty 
species  belonging  to  seven  genera,  all  found  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  South  America;  but  all  the  species  are  peculiar, 
as  well  as  four  others  found  on  the  island  of  Mas-a-fuera. 

III.  Tropical  North  America,  or  the  Mexican  Svb-region. 

'This  sub-region  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  consisting  of 
the  irregular  neck  of  land,  about  1,800  miles  long,  which 
connects  the  North  and  South  American  continents.  Almost 
the  whole  of  its  area  is  mountainous,  being  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  range  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  In 
Mexico  it  forms  an  extensive  table-land,  from  6,000  to  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  numerous  volcanic  peaks  from  12,000  to 
18,000  feet  high ;  but  in  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  the  country  is 
less  elevated,  though  still  mountainous.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  a  margin  of  low 
land  from  50  to  100  miles  wide,  beyond  which  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly ;  but  on  the  Pacific  side  this  is  almost  entirely 
wanting,  the  mountains  rising  almost  immediately  from  the  sea 
shore.  With  the  exception  of  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  and  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
the  whole  of  Central  America  is  clothed  with  forests ;  and  as  its 
surface  is  much  broken  up  into  hill  and  valley,  and  the  volcanic 
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soil  of  a  large  portion  of  it  is  very  fertile,  it  is  altogether  well 
adapted  to  support  a  varied  fauna,  as  it  does  a  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Although  many  peculiar  Neotropical  types  are 
absent,  it  yet  possesses  an  ample  supply  of  generic  and  specific 
forms ;  and,  as  far  as  concerns  birds  and  insects,  is  not  perhaps 
inferior  to  the  richest  portions  of  South  America  in  the  number 
of  species  to  be  found  in  equal  areas. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former  Republic  of  Mexico 
comprised  much  territory  that  belongs  to  the  Nearctic  region, 
and  that  many  Nearctic  groups  extend  along  the  high-lands  to 
the  capital  city  of  Mexico  itself,  and  even  considerably  further 
south,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  what  animals 
really  belong  to  this  sub-region.  On  the  low-lands,  tropical 
forms  predominate  as  far  as  28°  N.  latitude;  while  on  the 
cordilleras,  temperate  forms  prevail  down  to  20°,  and  are  found 
even  much  farther  within  the  tropics. 

Mammalia. — Very  few  peculiar  forms  of  Mammalia  are  re- 
stricted to  tropical  North  America ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
when  we  consider  the  small  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  facility 
of  communication  with  adjacent  sub-regions.  A  peculiar  form 
of  tapir  (Ela&mognathw  bairdt)  inhabits  Central  America,  from 
Panama  to  Guatemala,  and,  with  Myxomys,  a  genus  of  Muridse, 
are  all  at  present  discovered.  Bassaris,  a  remarkable  form  of 
Procyonidae,  has  been  included  in  the  Nearctic  region,  but  it 
extends  to  the  high-lands  of  Guatemala.  Heteromys,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  SaccomyidsB  or  pouched  rats,  inhabits  Mexico, 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Trinidad.  Five  genera  of  monkeys 
extend  here,- — Ateles,  Mycetes,  Cebus,  Nyctipithecus,  and  Saimiris ; 
the  two  former  alone  reaching  Mexico,  the  last  only  going  as  far 
as  Costa  Rica.  Other  typical  Neotropical  forms  are  Galera,  the 
tayr*,  belonging  to  the  weasel  family ;  Kama,  the  coatimundi ; 
Dicotyles,  the  peccary ;  Cercolaies,  the  tree  porcupine ;  Dasyprocta, 
the  agouti ;  Codogenys,  the  paca ;  Cholcepus,  and  Arctopithccus, 
sloths;  Cyclothurus,  an  ant-eater;  Tatiisia,  an  armadillo;  and 
Didelphps,  oppossum.  Of  Northern  forms,  Sorex,  VtUpes,  Lepus, 
and ]Pwroiiij/s  reach  Guatemala. 

Birds. — The  productiveness  of  this  district  in  bird  life,  may 
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be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Sclater  have 
catalogued  more  than  600  species  from  the  comparatively  small 
territory  of  Guatemala,  or  the  portion  of  Central  America  between 
Mexico  and  Honduras.  The  great  mass  of  the  birds  of  this 
sub-region  are  of  Neotropical  families  and  genera,  but  these  are 
intermingled  with  a  number  of  migrants  from  temperate  North 
America,  which  pass  the  winter  here ;  with  some  northern  forms 
on  the  high-lands ;  and  with  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar 
genera,  mostly  of  Neotropical  affinities. 

The  genera  of  birds  peculiar  to  this  sub-region  belong  to  the 
following  families : — Turdidae  (2  genera) ;  Troglodytidae  (1  gen.) ; 
Vireonidae  (1  gen.) ;  Corvidae  (2  gen.) ;  Ampelidae  (1  gen.) ; 
Tanagridae  (1  gen.) ;  Fringillidae  (2  gen.) ;  Icteridae  (1  gen.) ; 
Formicariidae  (2  gen.)  ;  Tyrannidae  (2  gen.)  ;  Cotingidae  (1  gen.) ; 
Momotidae  (1  gen.);  Trogonidae  (1  gen.) ;  Trochilidae  (14  gen.); 
Conuridae  (1  gen.) ;  Cracidae  (2  gen.) ;  Strigidae  (1  gen.)  ;  in  all 
3^genera  of  land-birds.  The  Neotropical  families  that  do  not 
extend  into  this  sub-region  are,  Pteroptochidae ;  the  sub-family 
Fwrnariince  of  the  Dendrocolaptidae ;  the~sub-family  Conopha- 
giiuB  of  the  Tyrannidae;  the  sub-family  Rupicolinat  of  the 
Cotingidae ;  Phytotomidae ;  Todidae ;  Opisthocomidae  ;  Chioni- 
didae ;  Thinocoridae ;  Cariamidae ;  Psophiidae ;  Smypygicte  I 
Palamedeidae ;  and  Struthionidae.1  On  the  other  hand  Paridae, 
Certhiidae,  Ampelidae,  and  Phasianidae,2are  northern  families  repre- 
sented here,  but  which  do  not  reach  South  America ;  and  there 
are  also  several  northern  genera  and  species,  of  Turdidae,  Troglo- 
dytidae,  Mniotiltidae,  Vireonidae,  Fringillidae,  Corvidae,  Tetra- 
onidae,  and  Strigidae,  which  are  similarly  restricted.  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Neotropical  genera  only  extend  as 
far  as  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,— countries  which  possess  a  rich 
and  remarkable  fauna.  Here  only  are  found  an  umbrella  bird, 
(Cephalopterus  glabricollis) ;  a  bell  bird  (Chasmorhynchus  triear- 
unculatus) ;  and  species  #  of  Dacnis  (Q#fy£bidae);  Buthraupis, 
Eucometis,  TachypJwrws  (Tanagridae);  Xiphorhynchus  (Dendro- 
colaptidae) ;  Hypocnemis  (Formicariidae) ;  Evscarthmvs  (Tyran- 
nidae) ;  AttUa  (Qotingidae) ;  Piprites  (Pipridae) ;  Capito,  Tetra- 
gonops  (Megalaemidae) ;  Selenidera  (Rhamphastidae) ;  Neomorphus 
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(Cuculidae) ;  Monasa  (Bucconidss) ;  many  genera  of  Trochilidae ; 
and  Nothocenms  (Tinamidae) ;  none  of  which  extend  further 
north.  A  considerable  number  of  the  peculiar  genera  noted 
above,  are  also  found  in  this  restricted  area,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  richest  ornithological  districts  on  the  globe. 

Reptiles. — These  are  much  less  known  than  the  preceding 
classes,  but  they  afford  several  peculiar  and  interesting  forms. 
Snakes  are  perhaps  the  least  remarkable ;  yet  there  are  recorded 
4  peculiar  genera  of  Calamariidse,  1  of  Golubridae,  1  of  Homalop- 
sidse,  3  of  Dipsadid© ;  while  Boa  and  Flaps  are  in  common  with 
South  America.  Lizards  are  much  more  specially  developed. 
Chirotes,  one  of  the  Amphisbaerrians,  is  confined  to  Mexico  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Nearctie  region ;  Heloderma  forming  a  pecu- 
liar family,  Helodermida,  is  Mexican  only ;  Abronia  and  Bariszia 
(Zonuridse)  are  also  Mexican,  as  is  Siderolampus  belonging  to 
the  Scincidse,  while  Blepharaditis  (same  family)  inhabits  Nicara- 
gua; Brachydactylv*,  one  of  the  geckoes,  is  from  Costa  Rica; 
while  Phymatolepis,  I$manctus,  Corytheolus,  Cachrtx,  Cvrytiio- 
phanes  and  Chamcelecpsis,  all  belonging  to  the  Iguanidee,  are  con- 
fined to  various  parts  of  the  sub-region.  In  the  same  family  we 
have  also  the  Antillean,  Cyclura,  and  the  Nearctic  Pkrynosoma  and 
Trqpidolepis,  as  well  as  the  wide-spread  American  genus  Anolius. 

Among  the  tortoises,  Staurotypus,  allied  to  CJielydra,  is  found 
in  Mexico  and  Guatemala;  and  another  genus,  Claudius,  has  been 
lately  described  from  Mexico. 

Amphibia. — These  are  chiefly  Batrachians ;  Bhinophryha 
(forming  a  peculiar  family)  being  confined  to  Mexico  ;  Triprion, 
a  genus  of  Hylidse,  inhabiting  Yucatan;  with  L^yla  and  Stra- 
bomarUis  (Polypedatidee),  found  only  in  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua, 
are  peculiar  genera.  The  Salamandridae,  so  abundant  in  the 
Nearctic  region,  are  represented  by  a  few  species  of  Amblystoma 
and  Spelerpes. 

Fresh-water  fish. — Since  the  British  Museum  catalogue  was 
published,  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Giinther,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1868,  furnishes  much  additional 
information  on  the  fishes  of  Central  America.  In  that  part  of 
the  region  south  of  Mexico,  106  species  of  fresh-water  fishes  are 
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enumerated ;  and  17  of  these  are  found  in  streams  flowing  into 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  On  the  whole,  llTamilies 
are  represented  among  the  fresh-water  fish,  and  about  38  genera. 
Of  these,  24  are  specially  If  earctic, — Amiurus\SiluiidBEi) ;  Fundu- 
lus  (Cyprinodontidae);  Schrognathv*  (Cyprinidce);  and  LepidasUus 
(Ganoidei).  A  much  larger  number  are  Neotropical ;  and  several 
Neotropical  genera,  as  Heros  and  Pcecilia,  are  more  largely 
developed  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  region.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar  genera; — Pctmia,  Theraps, 
and  N<$tr<yppu8  (Chromides) ;  Jfturickthys  (Siluridae) ;  Chalci- 
nopsis  (Charachifdae) ;  CJiaracodon,  Belotusox,  Psmdoxiphophorus, 
Platypcecilus,  Mollienesia,  and  Xiphophorw  (Cyprinodontid»X 
A  few  peculiar  Antillean  forms  are  also  present;  as  Agonostoma 
(Mugilidse) ;  Oarnbusia  and  Girardinu%8  (Cyprinodontidae).  The 
$ther  families  represented  are  Percidae  (1  genus);  Pristopomatidae 
(2  gen.) ;  Gobiidse  (1  gen.) ;  Clupeid®  (2  gen.)  ;  and  Gymnotidse 
(1  genus). 

On  the  whole  the  fish-fauna  is  typically  Neotropical,  but  with 
a  small  infusion  of  Nearctic  forms.  There  are  a  considerable 
proportion  of  peculiar  genera,  and  almost  all  the  species  are 
distinct  from  those  of  other  countries.  The  predominant  family 
is  that  of  the  Cyprinodontidae,  represented  by  12  genera ;  and 
the  genus  Heros  (Chromidee)  has  here  its  maximum  development, 
containing  between  thirty  and  forty  species.  Dr.  Giinther  con- 
siders that  a  number  of  sub-faunas  can  be  distinguished,  corre- 
sponding to  some  extent,  with  the  islands  into  which  the  country 
would  be  divided  by  a  subsidence  of  about  2,000  feet.  The 
most  important  of  these  divisions  is  that  separating  Honduras  from 
Costa  Rica,  and  as  it  also  divides  a  very  marked  ornithological 
fauna  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  division  must 
have  existed  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 
We  shall  find  some  farther  evidence  of  this  division  in  the 
next  class. 

Insects. — The  butterflies  of  various  parts  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  having  been  largely  collected,  offer  us  some 
valuable  evidence  as  to  the  relations  of  this  sub-region.  Their 
general  character  is  wholly  Neotropical,  about  one  half  of  the 
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South  American  genera  being  found  here.  There  are  also  a  few 
peculiar  genera,  as,Drucina  (Satyridae);  Microtia  (Ijymphalidae); 
Eumaw  (Lycaenidas)  ;  and  Eucheira  (Pieridae).  Clothilda 
(Nymphalidae)  is  confined  to  this  sub-region  and  the  Antilles. 
The  majority  of  the  genera  range  over  the  whole  sub-region 
from  Panama  to  Mexico,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number, 
comprising  many  of  the  most  characteristic  South  American 
forms,  which  do  not  pass  north  of  Costa  Eica  or  Nicaragua.  Such 
exeZyoorea,  Iluna,  Thyridia,  CcUlithomia,  0/eroa,and  Ceratina, 
•—all  characteristic  South  American  groups  of  Danaidae ;  Prono- 
phUa  and  Dynastor  (Satyricte) ;  Protogonius,  Pycina,  Prepona, 
Nica,  Ectima,  and  Colcenis  (Nymphalidae) ;  Ewrybia  and  Metho- 
nella  (Nemeobiidae) ;  Hades,  and  ParUhemos  (Erycinidee). 

Coleoptera. — These  present  some  interesting  features,  but 
owing  to  their  vast  number  only  a  few  of  the  more  important 
f  amilies«  can  be  noticed. 

Cicindelidae. — The  only  specially  Neotropical  genera  recorded 
as  occurring  in  this  sub-region,  are  Ctmostoma  and  Hiresia,  both 
reaching  Mexico. 

Carabidae. — Several  genera  are  peculiar.  Moldbrus  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  sub-region,  while  Onychopterygia,  Phymato- 
cephalus,  and  Anisotarsvs  are  Mexican  only.  There  are  about  20 
South  American  genera,  most  of  which  extend  to  Mexico,  and 
include  such  characteristic  Neotropical  forms  as  Agra,  Callida, 
Coptodera,  Pachyteles,  Ardistomus,  Aspidoglossa,  Stenocrepis,  and 
PeUaivm. 

Lucanidffl. — Of  this  important  family  there  is,  strange  to  say, 
not  a  single  species  recorded  in  Gemminger  and  Harold's  cata- 
logue up  to  1868 !  It  is  almost  impossible  that  they  can  be 
really  absent;  yet  their  place  seems  to  be,  to  some  extent, 
supplied  by  an  unusual  development  of  the  allied  Passaiidae,  of 
which  there  are  five  South  American  and  six  peculiar  genera. 

Cetoniidae. — All  the  larger  South  American  genera  extend  to 
Mexico,  which  country  possesses  3  peculiar  forms,  Ischnoscelis, 
Psilocnemis,  and  Dialithus;  while  Trigonopeltastes  is  character- 
istic, having  4  Mexican,  1  Brazilian,  and  1  North  American 
species. 
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Buprestidse. — In  this  family  there  are  no  peculiar  genera. 
All  the  large  South  American  groups  are  absent,  the  only  im- 
portant and  characteristic  genus  being  Stenogaster. 

Longicorns. — This  important  group  is  largely  developed,  the 
country  being  well  adapted  to  them ;  and  their  distribution 
presents  some  features  of  interest. 

In  the  Prionidfie  there  are  6  peculiar  genera,  the  largest  being 
Hokmotus  with  3  species ;  two  others,  Derotracfms  and  Mallaspis, 
are  characteristic ;  3  more  are  common  to  South  America,  and  1 
to  Cuba.  The  Cerambycidae  are  much  more  numerous,  and  there 
are  24  peculiar  genera,  the  most  important  being  Sphenothecus, 
ErUomostema,  and  Cyphostema ;  while  Crioprosopus  and  Metalep- 
tus  are  characteristic  of  the  sub-region,  although  extending  into 
South  America ;  about  12  Neotropical  genera  extend  to  Mexico 
or  Guatemala,  while  12  more  stop  short,  as  far  as  yet  known,  at 
Nicaragua.  Lamiidce  have  a  very  similar  distribution  ;  13  genera 
are  peculiar,  the  most  important  being  Monilema,  Hamatoderus, 
and  Carneades,  while  Pheea  and  Lagochirus  are  characteristic. 
About  sixteen  typical  Neotropical  genera  extend  to  Mexico,  and 
15  more  only  reach  Nicaragua,  among  which  are  such  important 
genera  as  Anisopus,  Lepturgv*,  and  Callicu 

The  land-shells  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  furnish  any 
corresponding  results.  They  are  however  mostly  of  South 
American  genera,  and  have  comparatively  little  affinity  for  those 
of  the  Antilles.  . 

Bdations  of  the  Mexican  sub-region  to  the  North  amd  South 
American  Continents. — The  sudden  appearance  of  numerous 
South  American  forms  of  Edentata  in  temperate  North  America, 
in  Post-Tertiary  times,  as  narrated  in  Chapter  VII,,  together 
with  such  facts  as  the  occurrence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  identical  species  of  sea  fish  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Central 
American  isthmus,  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  union  of 
North  and  South  America  is  comparatively  a  recent  occur- 
rence, and  that  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  they 
were  separated  by  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea.  The  low  country 
of  Nicaragua  was  probably  the  part  submerged,  leaving  the 
highlands  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  still  united  with  the  North 
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American  continent,  and  forming  part  of  the  Tertiary  "  Nearctic 
region."  This  is  clearly  indicated  both  by  the  many  Nearctic 
forms  which  do  not  pass  south  of  Nicaragua,  of  which  the  turkeys 
(Mdeagris)  are  a  striking  example,  and  by  the  comparative 
poverty  of  this  area  in  typical  Neotropical  groups.  During  the 
Miocene  period  there  was  not  that  marked  diversity  of  climate 
between  North  and  South  America  that  now  prevails ;  for  when 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  covered  what  are  now  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  country  south  of  the  great  lakes  must  have  been 
almost  or  quite  tropical.  At  an  early  Tertiary  period,  the  zoological 
differences  of  the  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions  were  probably 
more  radical  than  they  are  now,  South  America  being  a  huge 
island,  or  group  of  islands — a  kind  of  Australia  of  the  New 
World,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  imperfectly  organized  Edentata; 
while  North  America  abounded  in  Ungulata  and  Carnivora,  and 
perhaps  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Old  World  continent  There 
were  also  one  or  more  very  ancient  unions  (in  Eocene  or  Miocene 
times)  of 'the  two  continents,  admitting  of  the  entrance  of  the 
ancestral  types  of  Quadrumana  into  South  America,  and,  somewhat 
later,  of  the  Camelidae ;  while  the  isthmus  south  of  Nicaragua 
was  at  one  time  united  to  the  southern  continent,  at  another  made 
insular  by  subsidence  near  Panama,  and  thus  obtained  that  rich 
variety  of  Neotropical  types  that  still  characterises  it  When 
the  final  union  of  the  two  continents  took  place,  the  tropical 
climate  of  the  lower  portions  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  would 
invite  rapid  immigration  from  the  south ;  while  some  northern 
forms  would  extend  their  range  into  and  beyond  the  newly 
elevated  territory.  The  Mexican  sub-region  has  therefore  a 
composite  character,  and  we  must  not  endeavour  too  rigidly  to 
determine  its  northern  limits,  nor  claim  as  exclusively  Neotro- 
pical, forms  which  are  perhaps  comparatively  recent  immigrants ; 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the 
facts,  if  we  were  to  consider  all  the  highlands  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  above  the  limits  of  the  tropical  forests,  as  still 
belonging  to  the  Nearctic  region,  of  which  the  whole  country  so 
recently  formed  a  part 
The  long-continued  separation  of  North  and  South  America 
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by  one  or  more  arms  of  the  sea,  as  above  indicated,  is  further 
rendered  necessary  by  the  character  of  the  molluscan  fauna  of 
the  Pacific  shores  of  tropical  America,  which  is  much  more 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  even  of  West 
Africa,  than  to  that  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The  families  and 
many  of  the  genera  are  the  same,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
very  closely  allied  or  identical  species,  shows  that  the  union  of 
the  two  oceans  continued  into  late  Tertiary  times.  When  the 
evidence  of  both  land  and  sea  animals  support  each  other  as 
they  do  here,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  almost  as  certain  as 
if  we  had  (as  we  no  doubt  some  day  shall  have)  geological  proof 
of  these  successive  subsidences. 

Islands  of  the  Mexican  Sub-region. — The  only  islands  of 
interest  belonging  to  this  sub-region,  are  Tres  Marias  and 
Socorro,  recently  investigated  by  CoL  Grayson  for  some  of  the 
American  Natural  History  societies. 

Ties  Marias  consist  of  four  small  islands  lying  off  the  coast 
of  north-western  Mexico,  about  70  miles  from  San  Bias.  The 
largest  is  about  15  miles  long  by  10  wide.  They  are  of  horizon- 
tally stratified  deposits,  of  moderate  height  and  flat-topped,  and 
everywhere  covered  with  luxuriant  virgin  forests.  They  appear 
to  lie  within  the  100  fathom  line  of  soundings.  Fifty-two  species 
of  birds,  of  which  45  were  land-birds,  were  collected  on  these 
islands.  They  consisted  of  19  Passeres ;  11  Picarise  (7  being 
humming-birds) ;  10  Accipitres ;  2  parrots;  and  3  pigeons.  All 
were  Mexican  species  except  4,  which  were  new,  and  presumably 
peculiar  to  the  islands,  and  one  tolerably  marked  variety.  The 
new  species  belong  to  the  following  genera; — Parula  and 
Oranatelltis  (Mniotiltidae) ;  Icterus  (Icteridae);  and  Amazilia 
(Trochilidee).  A  small  Psiftacula  differs  somewhat  from  the 
same  species  on  the  mainland. 

There  are  a  few  mammalia  on  the  islands ;  a  rabbit  (Lepus) 
supposed  to  be  new ;  a  very  small  opossum  (Didelphys);  and  a 
racoon  (Procyon).  There  are  also  several  tree-snakes,  a  Boa,  and 
many  lizards.  The  occurrence  of  so  many  mammalia  and  snakes 
is  a  proof  that  these  islands  have  been  once  joined  to  the  main- 
land ;  but  the  fact  that  some  of  the  species  of  both  birds  and 
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mammals  are  peculiar,  indicates  that  the  separation  is  not  a  very 
recent  one.  At  the  same  time,  as  all  the  species  are  very  closely 
allied  to  those  of  the  opposite  coasts  when  not  identical,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  subsidence  which  isolated  them  is  not  geologi- 
cally remote. 

Socorro,  the  largest  of  the  Revillagigedo  Islands,  is  altogether 
different  from  the  Tres  Marias.  It  is  situated  a  little  further 
south  (19  S.  Latitude),  and  about  300  miles  from  the  coast,  in 
deep  water.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  high,  very  rugged  and  bare, 
and  wholly  volcanic.  No  mammalia  were  observed,  and  no 
reptiles  but  a  small  lizard,  a  new  species  of  a  genus  (Uta) 
characteristic  of  the  deserts  of  N.-Western  Mexico.  The  only 
observed  land-shell  (Orthalicus  undaius)  also  inhabits  N.-W. 
Mexico.  Only  14  species  of  birds  were  obtained,  of  which  9 
were  land-birds ;  but  of  these  4  were  new  species,  one  a  peculiar 
variety,  and  another  (Parula  insularis)  a  species  first  found  in 
the  Tres  Marias.  With  the  exception  of  this  bird  and  a  Buteo, 
all  the  land-birds  belonged  to  different  genera  from  any  found  on 
the  Tres  Marias,  though  all  were  Mexican  forms.  The  peculiar 
species  belonged  to  the  genera  Harporhynchus  (Turdidae) ;  Trog- 
lodytes (Troglodytidce) ;  Fvpilo  (FringiUidae) ;  Zenaidura  (Colum- 
bidae)  ;  and  a  variety  of  Conurus  holochrous  (Psittacidae). 

The  absence  of  mammals  and  snakes,  the  large  proportion  of 
peculiar  species,  the  wholly  volcanic  nature  of  these  islands,  and 
their  situation  in  deep  water  300  miles  from  land, — all  indicate 
that  they  have  not  formed  part  of  the  continent,  but  have  been 
raised  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  close  relation  of  their  peculiar 
species  to  those  living  in  N.-Western  Mexico,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  th€ir  antiquity  is  not  geologically  great 

The  Coco8  Islands,  about  300  miles  S.-W.  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  are  known  to  possess  one  peculiar  bird,  a  cuckoo  of  the 
Coccyzus  type,  which  is  considered  by  some  ornithologists  to  con- 
stitute a  peculiar  genus,  Nesococcyx. 

IV.  The  West  Indian  Islands,  or  Antillean  Sub-region, 

The  West  Indian  islands  are,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  zoological  sub-regions.     In  position  they 
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* 
form  an  unbroken  chain  uniting  North  and  South  America, 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  great  Central  American  isthmus ;  yet 
instead  of  exhibiting  an  intermixture  of  the  productions  of 
Florida  and  Venezuela,  they  differ  widely  from  both  these 
countries,  possessing  in  some  groups  a  degree  of  speciality 
only  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  islands  far  removed  from  any 
continent.  They  consist  of  two  very  large  islands,  Cuba  and 
Hayti;1  two  of  moderate  size,  Jamaica  and  Portorico;  and  a 
chain  of  much  smaller  islands,  St  Croix,  Anguilla,  Barbuda, 
Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Barbadoes,  and  Grenada,  with  a  host  of  intervening 
islets.  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Margarita,  and  Curasao,  are  situated 
in  shallow  water  near  the  coast  of  South  America,  of  which  they 
form  part  zoologically.  To  the  north  of  Cuba  and  Hayti  are  the 
Bahamas,  an  extensive  group  of  coral  reefs  and  islands,  700 
miles  long,  and  although  very  poor  in  animal  life,  belonging 
zoologically  to  the  Antilles.  All  the  larger  islands,  and  most  of 
the  smaller  ones  {except  those  of  coral  formation)  are  very 
mountainous  and  rocky,  the  chains  rising  to  about  8,000  feet  in 
Hayti  and  Jamaica,  and  to  nearly  the  same  height  in  Cuba. 
All,  except  where  they  have  been  cleared  by  man,  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation ;  the  temperature  is  high  and 
uniform ;  the  rains  ample ;  the  soil,  derived  from  granitic  and 
limestone  rocks,  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  as  the  four  larger  islands 
together  are  larger  than  Great  Britain,  we  might  expect  an 
ample  and  luxuriant  fauna.  The  reverse  is  however  the  case ; 
and  there  are  probably  no  land  areas  on  the  globe,  so  highly 
favoured  by  nature  in  all  the  essentials  for  supporting  animal 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  so  poor  in  all  the  more  highly 
organised  groups  of  animals.  Before  entering  upon  our  sketch 
of  the  main  features  of  this  peculiar  but  limited  fauna,  it  will 
be  well  to  note  a  few  peculiarities  in  the  physical  structure  of 
the  islands,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  their  past 

1  This  name  will  be  used  for  the  whole  island  of  St.  Domingo,  as  being 
both  shorter  and  more  euphonious,  and  avoiding  all  confusion  with  Dominica, 
one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  is  also  better  known  than  "  Hispaniola,"  which 
Is  perhaps  the  most  correct  name* 
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history,  and  will  enable  us  to  account  for  much  that  is  peculiar 
in  the  general  character  of  their  natural  productions. 

If  we  draw  a  line  immediately  south  of  St.  Croix  and  St 
Bartholomew,  we  shall  divide  the  Archipelago  into  two  veTy 
different  groups.  The  southern  range  of  islands,  or  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  are,  almost  without  exception,  volcanic ;  beginning  with 
the  small  detached  volcanoes  of  Saba  and  St  Eustatius,  and 
ending  with  the  old  volcano  of  Grenada.  Barbuda  .and  Antigua 
are  low  islands  of  Tertiary  or  recent  formation,  connected  with 
the  volcanic  islands  by  a  submerged  bank  at  no  great  depth. 
The  islands  to  the  north  and  west  are  none  of  them  volcanic ; 
many  are  very  large,  and  these  have  all  a  central  nucleus  of 
ancient  or  granitic  rocks.  We  must  also  note,  that  the  channels 
between  these  islands  are  not  of  excessive  depth,  and  that  their 
outlines,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  their  mountain  ranges, 
point  to  a  former  union.  Thus,  the  northern  range  of  Hayti  is 
continued  westward  in  Cuba,  and  eastward  in  Portorico ;  while 
the  south-western  peninsula  extends  in  a  direct  line  towards 
Jamaica,  the  depth  between  them  being  600  fathoms.  Between 
Portorico  and  Hayti  there  is  only  250  fathoms;  while  close  to 
the  south  of  all  these  islands  the  sea  is  enormously  deep,  from 
more  than  1,000  fathoms  south  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  to  2,000 
south  of  Hayti,  and  2,600  fathoms  near  the  south-east  extremity 
of  Portorico.  The  importance  of  the  division  here  pointed  out 
will  be  seen,  when  we  state,  that  indigenous  mammalia  of  pecu- 
liar genera  are  found  on  the  western  group  of  islands  only; 
and  it  is  on  these  that  all  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Antillian 
zoology  are  developed. 

Mammalia. — The  mammals  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  are 
exceedingly  few,  but  very  interesting.  Almost  all  the  orders 
most  characteristic  of  South  America  are  absent  There  are  no 
monkeys,  no  carnivore,  no  edentata.  Besides  bats,  which  are 
abundant,  only  two  orders  are  represented ;  rodents,  by  peculiar 
forms  of  a  South  American  family ;  and  insectivora  (an  order 
entirely  wanting  in  South  America)  by  a  genus  belonging  to  a 
family  largely  developed  in  Madagascar  and  found  -nowhere  else. 
The  early  voyagers  mention  "  Coatis  °  and  "  Agoutis  "  as  being 
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found  in  Hayti  and  the  other  large  islands,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  species  allied  to  Noma  and  Dasypructa  did 
exist,  and  have  been  destroyed  by  the  dogs  of  the  invaders ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  these  names  may  have  been  applied 
to  the  existing  species,  which  do  bear  some  general  resemblance 
to  these  two  forms. 

The  Chiroptera,  or  bats,  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of 
species  and  by  several  peculiar  genera.  The  America^  family 
of  PhyllostomidflB  or  vampires,  has  six  genera  in  the  Antilles,  of 
which  three,  Lanchorjinay  Braehyphylla,  and  Phyllonyderis,  are 
peculiar,  the  latter  being  found  only  in  Cuba.  The  Vesperti- 
lionidae  have  four  genera,  of  which  one,  Nycticellus,  is  confined  to 
Cuba.  There  are  six  genera  o(  Noctilionidse,  of  which  one, 
Phyllodia,  is  confined  to  Jamaica. 

The  Insectivora '  are  represented  by  the  genus  Solmodon,  of 
which  two  species  are  known,  ,one  inhabiting  -Cuba,  the  other 
Hayti.  These  are  small  animals  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  with 
long  shrew-like  snout,  bare  rat-like  tail,  and  long  claws.  Their 
peculiar  dentition  and  other  points  of  their  anatomy  shows  that 
they  belong  to  the  family  Centetidae,  of  which  five  different  genera 
inhabit  Madagascar;  while  there  is  nothing  closely  allied  to 
them  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  but  in  these  two  islands. 

Seals  are  said  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the  islands, 
but  they  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

The  rodents  belong  to  the  family  Octodontidae,  or,  according 
to  some  authors,  to  the  Echimyidae,  both  characteristic  South 
American  groups.  They  consist  of  two  genera,  Capromys,  con- 
taining three  or  four  species  inhabiting  Cuba  and  Jamaica; 
while  Plagiodontia  (very  closely  allied)  is  confined  to  Hayti. 
A  peculiar  mouse,  a  species  of  the  American  genus  Hesperomys, 
is  said  to  inhabit  Hayti  and  Martinique,  and  probably  other 
islands.  A  Dasyprocta  or  agouti,  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  a  South  American  species,  inhabits  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Grenada,  and  perhaps  St.  Thomas,  and  is  the  only  mammal 
of  any  size  indigenous  to  the  Lesser  Antilles.  All  the  islands 
in  which  sugar  is  cultivated  are,  however,  overrun  with  European 
rats  and  mice,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  may  have 
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starved  out  and  exterminated  some  of  the  smaller  native 
rodents. 

Birds. — The  birds  of  the  Antilles,  although  very  inferior  in 
number  and  variety  to  those  of  the  mainland,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently abundant  and  remarkable,  to  offer  us  good  materials  for 
elucidating  the  past  history  of  the  country,  when  aided  by  such 
indications  as  geology  and  physical  geography  can  afford. 

The  Jotal  number  of  land-birds  which  are  permanent  residents 
in  the  West  India  islands  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
existing  materials,  203.  There  are,  in  addition  to  this  number, 
according  to  Prof.  Baird,  88  migrants  from  North  America, 
which  either  spend  the  winter  in  some  of  the  islands  or  pass  on 
to  Central  or  South  America.  These  migrants  belong  to  55 
genera,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  so  many  as  40  of  these 
genera  have  no  resident  representatives  in  the  islands.  This  is 
important,  as  showing  that  this  northern  migration  is  probably  a 
recent  and  superficial  phenomenon,  and  has  not  produced  any 
(or  a  very  slight)  permanent  effect  on  the  fauna.  The  migratory 
genera  which  have  permanent  residents,  and  almost  always 
representative  species,  in  the  islands,  are  in  most  cases  character- 
istic rather  of  the  Neotropical  than  of  the  Nearctic  fauna,  as  the 
following  list  will  show;  Twrdus,  Dendrosca,  Vireo,  PdioptUa, 
Agdcens,  Icteru*,  Contvpus,  Myiarchus,  Tyrannus,  ArUrastomus, 
Chordeiles,  Coccyzus,  Coluniba.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  these 
birds  visit  Cuba  only ;  81  species  being  recorded  as  occurring 
in  that  island,  while  only  31  have  been  found  in  Jamacia,  12  in 
Porto  Rico  and  St.  Croix,  and  2  in  Tobago  and  Trinidad 
Setting  aside  these  migratory  birds,  as  having  no  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  true  Antillean  fauna,  we  will  discuss  the  residents 
somewhat  in  detaiL 

The  resident  land-birds  (203  in  number)  belong  to  95  genera 
and  26  families.  Of  these  families  15  are  cosmopolitan  or 
nearly  so — Turdidae,  Sylviidae,  Corvidae,  Hirundinidae,  Frin- 
gillidae,  Picidae,  Cuculidae,  Caprimulgidae,  Cypselidae,  TrogonidaB, 
Psittacidae,  Columbidae,  Tetraonidae,  Falconidae,  and  Strigidae; 
5  are  American  only — Vireonidae,  Mniotiltidae,  Icteridae,  Tyran- 
nidae,  Trochilidae  ;  4  are  Netropical  only  or  almost  exclusively — 
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Ccerebidae,  Tanagridae,  Cotingidae,  ConuridaB ;  1  is  Antillean 
only — TodidaB ;  while  1 — Ampelidae — is  confined  (in  the  western 
hemisphere)  to  North  America,  and  almost  to  the  N earetic  region. 
Of  the  95  genera,  no  less  than  31,  or  almost  exactly  one-third, 
are  peculiar ;  while  of  the  203  resident  species,  177  are  peculiar, 
the  other  26  being  all  inhabitants  of  South  or  Central  America. 
Considering  how  closely  the  islands  approach  the  continent  in 
6everal  places — Florida,  Yucatan,  and  Venezuela — this  amount 
of  speciality  in  such  locomotive  creatures  as  birds,  is  probably 
unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  peculiar  genera  are  the  following :  4  of  Turdidae,  or 
thrushes — 1  confined  to  the  large  islands,  1  to  the  whole 
archipelago,  while  2  are  limited  to  the  Lesser  Antilles  ;  2 
genera  of  Tanagridae,  confined  to  the  larger  islands;  2  of 
Trogonidae,  also  confined  to  the  larger  islands ;  5  of  humming- 
birds, 3  confined  to  the  Greater,  1  to  the  Lesser  Antilles  ;  2  of 
cuckoos,  one  represented  in  all  the  large  islands,  the  other  in 
Jamaica  only1;  2  of  owls,  one  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  the  other 
represented  in  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Portorico,  and  Cuba ;  and 
lastly,  ToduSy  constituting  a  peculiar  family,  and  having  repre- 
sentative species  in  each  of  the  larger  islands  is  especially 
interesting  because  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  families  which  are 
wholly  Neotropical — the  Momotidae,  Galbulidae,  and  Todidae. 
The  presence  of  this  peculiar  form,  with  2  trogons;  10  species 
of  parrots,  all  but  one  peculiar;  16  peculiar  humming-birds 
belonging  to  8  genera ;  a  genus  of  Cotingidae ;  10  peculiar 
tanagers  belonging  to  3  genera;  9  Ccerebidae  of  3  genera; 
together  with  species  of  such  exclusively  Netropical  genera  as 
Coereba,  Certhiola,  SyccUis,  Phonipara,  Elainea,  Pitanffus,  Campe- 
phtius,  CJUoronerpes,  Nyctibius,  Stenopsis,  Lampornis,  Calypte, 
Ara,  Chry8oti8,  Zenaida,  Leptoptila,  and  Geotrygon,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  predominant  affinities  of  this  fauna ;  although 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
ancestors  of  the  peculiar  genera  or  species  may  not  have  been 
derived  from  the  Nearctic  rather  than  from  the  Neotropical 
region. 

The  several  islands  differ  considerably  in  their  apparent  pro- 
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ductiveness,  but  this  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  our  knowledge 
of  Cuba  and  Jamaica  being  much  more  complete  than  of 
tfavti.  The  species  of  resident  land-birds  at  present  known  are 
as  follows: — 

Cuba  68  species.of  which  40  are  peculiar  to  it 

Hayti  40     „  „     17  „ 

Jamaica  67     „  „     41  „  „ 

Portorico  40     „  „     15  „  „ 

Lesser  Antilles  45     „  »     24  „  „ 

If  we  count  the  peculiar  genera  of  each  island,  and  reckon 
as  (£)  when  a  genus  is  common  to  two  islands  only,  the 
numbers  are  as  follows :— Cuba  7J,  Hayti  3J,  Jamaica  8£, 
Portorico  1,  Lesser  Antilles  3£.  These  figures  show  us,  that 
although  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  smaller  and  the  most  isolated  of 
the  four  chief  islands,  it  yet  stands  in  the  first  rank,  both  for  the 
number  of  its  species  and  of  its  peculiar  forms  of  birds, — and 
although  this  superiority  may  be  in  part  due  to  its  having  been 
more  investigated,  it  is  probably  not  wholly  so,  since  Cuba  has  also 
been  well  explored.  This  fact  indicates,  that  the  West  Indian 
islands  have  undergone  great  changes,  and  that  they  were  not 
peopled  by  immigration  from  surrounding  countries  while  in 
the  condition  we  now  see  them ;  for  in  that  case  the  smaller 
and  more  remote  islands  would  be  very  much  poorer,  while 
Cuba,  which  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  nearest  to  the  mainland 
in  two  directions,  would  be  immensely  richer,  just  as  it  really 
is  in  migratory  birds. 

The  number  of  birds  common  to  the  four  larger  islands  is 
very  small — probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen ;  between  20 
and  30  are  common  to  some  two  of  the  islands  (counting  the 
Lesser  Antilles  as  one  island)  and  a  few  to  three ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  species  (at  least  140)  are  confined  each  to  some  one 
of  the  five  islands  or  groups  we  have  indicated.  This  is  an  amount 
of  isolation  and  speciality,  probably  not  to  be  equalled  else- 
where, and  which  must  have  required  a  remarkable  series  of 
physical  changes  to  bring  about  What  those  changes  probably 
were,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  consider  when  we  have 
completed  our  survey  of  the  various  classes  of  land  animals. . 
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A  SCENE  IN  CUBA,  WITH   CHARACTERISTIC  ANIMALS. 
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In  the  preceding  enumeration  the  Bahamas  have  been  included 
with  Cuba,  as  regards  the  birds  they  have  in  common ;  but  they 
possess  some  half  dozen  species  not  found  elsewhere,  and  even 
one  Antral  American  genus  of  humming-birds  (Doricha)  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Antilles.  We  have  thus  given 
Cuba  rather  more  peculiar  species  than  it  really  possesses,  so 
that  the  proportionate  richness  of  Jamaica  is  rather  greater  than 
shown  by  our  figures. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  increase  of  population, 
with,  perhaps,  the  use  of  firearms,  seem  to  have  led  to  the 
extermination  of  some  species  of  birds  in  the  smaller  islands. 
Professor  Newton  has  called  attention  to  the  work  of  M.  Ledru, 
who,  in  1796,  described  the  birds  of  St  Thomas.  He  mentions 
a  parrot  and  a  parroquet  in  the  island,  the  latter  only  being 
now  known,  and  very  scarce ;  also  a  green  pigeon  and  a  tody, 
both  now  unknown.  No  less  than  six  species  of  parrots  are 
said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique, 
which  are  now  extinct. 

Plate  XVII.  Illustrating  (he  peculiar  Mammalia  and  Birds  of 
the  Antilles. — The  scene  of  this  illustration  is  Cuba,  the  largest 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  one  in  which  all  its  peculiar 
zoological  features  are  well  developed.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
agouta  (Solenodon  cvbanus),  a  remarkable  insectivorous  animal 
which,  with  another  species  inhabiting  Hayti,1ias  no  allies  on 
the  American  continent;  nor  anywhere  in  the  world  but  in 
Madagascar,  where  a  group  of  animals  are  found  constituting 
the  family  Centetidae,  to  which  Solenodon  is  said  undoubtedly  to 
belong.  Above  it  are  a  pair  of  hutias  (Capromys  fournieri), 
rat-like  animals  belonging  to  the  South  American  family  Octo- 
dontidae.  They  live  in  the  forests,  and  climb  trees  readily,  eating 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  food.  Three  species  of  the  genus  are 
known,  which  are  found  only  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  Just  above 
these  animals  is  a  white-breasted  trogon  (Prionoteles  temnurus), 
confined  to  Cuba,  and  the  only  species  of  the  genus.  Near  the 
top  of  the  picture  are  a  pair  of  todies  (Todus  multicolor),  singular 
little  insectivorous  birds  allied  to  the  motmots,  but  forming  a 
very  distinct  family  which  is  confined  to  the  islands  of  the 
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Greater  Antilles.  They  are  beautifully-coloured  birds, — green 
above,  red  and  white  beneath,  and  are  exceedingly  active  in  their 
movements.  To  the  right  are  a  pair  of  small  humming-birds 
{Sporadinus  ricordi),  not  very  remarkable  in  this  beautiful 
family,  but  introduced  here  because  they  belong  to  a  genus  which 
is  confined  to  the  Greater  Antilles. 

Table  of  distribution  of  West-Indian  Birds. — As  the  birds  of 
the  West- Indian  islands  are  particularly  interesting  and  their 
peculiarities  comparatively  little  known,  we  give  here  a  table 
of  the  genera  of  land-birds,  compiled  from  all  available  sources  of 
information.  "  Owing  to  the  numerous  independent  observations 
on  which  it  is  founded,  the  discrepancies  of  nomenclature,  and 
uncertainty  in  some  cases  as  to  the  locality  of  species,  it  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  an  approximative  summary  of  the 
existing  materials  on  Antillean  ornithology. 


TABLE  OF  TEE  RESIDENT  LAND-BIRDS  OF  THE  ANTILLES. 


Notb.—  Genera  confined  to  the  West  Indies  are  in  Italics.  An  (a)  after  (1)  indicates  a 
species  common  to  two  islands  :  bnt  where  there  are  two  or  more  species  in  an  island,  or 
the  localities  are  doubtful,  this  indication  cannot  be  given.  AU  species  not  otherwise 
noted  are  peculiar  t«the  Antilles. 
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Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — These  classes  not  having  been 
systematically  collected,  and  the  numerous  described  genera  not 
having  undergone  careful  revision,  little  trustworthy  information 
can  be  derived  from  them.  The  following  enumeration  of  the 
chief  groups  hitherto  noticed  or  described,  will,  however,  show 
very  similar  features  to  those  presented  by  the  birds — a  general 
relation  to  Neotropical  forms,  a  more  special  relation  to  those 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
peculiar  types. 

Snakes. — ArrhyUm  (Calamariidae)  from  Cuba,  Eyprirhynehus 
from  Barbadoes,  Oryptodacm  from  Cuba,  Jpltris  from  Hayti,  and 
Coloragia  from  Cuba  (all  Colubridae),  have  been  described  as 
genera  peculiar  to  the  Antilles.  Phjflodryas  and  Dromicus 
(Colubridse)  are  Antillean  and  Neotropical;  Ahatutta  (Den- 
drophidse)  has  the  same  distribution  but  extends  to  tropical 
Africa;  Epicrates  and  CoraUvs  (Pythonidae)  are  Neotropical 
and  Antillean;  while  Ghildbothrus  from  Jamaica  and  Ungalia 
from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  (both  Pythonidse)  are  found  elsewhere 
only  in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  There  appear  to  be  no 
Crotalidse  except  an  introduced  species  of  Craspedocephalus  in 
St.  Lucia. 

Lizards  are  more  numerous.  Ameiva  (Teidae)  is  found  all 
over  America.  Qerrhonotus  (Zonuridse)  is  Neotropical  and  occurs 
in  Cuba;  Oymnopthalmus  is  South  American  and  Antillean. 
Of  Scincidse  seven  genera  are  noted.  Celestus  (with  9  species)  is 
peculiar  to  the  Antilles ;  Camilla  (1  species)  to  Jamaica,  Panoplus 
(1  species)  and  Embryapus  (1  species)  to  Hayti;  Diplogoasus  is 
Antillean  and  South  American ;  while  Plestiodon  and  Mabowya 
are  cosmopolite.  Of  Geckotidae  there  are  four  genera ;  Phyllo- 
dactylus  and  Hemidadyhts  which  are  cosmopolite ;  Sphcerodadylus 
which  is  wholly  American ;  and  Oubina  found  only  in  Martinique 
and  Brazil  Of  Iguanid®  there  are  six  genera ;  Anol%  which 
ranges  all  over  America;  Polychrus,  which  is  Neotropical; 
Iguana  and  Eiocephalus  which  are  South  American;  Tropedurus 
,  found  in  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  aad  Cydura  only  known:  from 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Central  America. 

Amphibia. — The    genus    Trachyeephalus,  belonging   to   the 
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Hylidae  or  tropical  tree-frogs,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Antilles ; 
Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica  possessing  seven  species,  while  only 
one  is  recorded  from  South  America.  Other  genera  are,  Pelto- 
pkryne  (Bufonidae)  from  Portorico ;  PhyUdbates  (Polypedatidss) 
from  Cuba ;  Leiuperus  (Kanidae)  from  Hayti, — all  Neotropical  Of 
the  Urodela,  or  tailed  batrachians,  no  representative  occurs, 
although  they  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  Nearctic 
region. 

Fresh-water  fish. — The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  these  as 
to  the  reptiles.  Only  one  peculiar  genus  is  noted — Zebistes,  a 
form  of  Cyprinodontidfe  from  Barbadoes ;  other  genera  of  the 
same  family  being,  Raplochilus,  ffivulw,  and  Girardinus,  widely 
spread  in  the  Neotropical  region;  while  Qcmbusia  is  confined  to 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Antilles.  Four  other  families 
are  represented;  Siluridse  by  Chcetastamus,  found  in  Portorico 
and  South  America ;  Chromidae  by  the  South  American  Acara ; 
Mugillidae  by  the  Central  American  Agonostoma  ;  and  Pereidae 
by  the  North  American  Ccntrcurckus,  of  which  a  species  is  recorded 
from  Cuba. 

Insects. — The  various  West  Indian  islands  have  not  been  well 
explored  entomologically ;  one  reason  no  doubt  being,  that  their 
comparative  poverty  renders  them  little  attractive  to  the  pro- 
fessional collector,  while  the  abounding  riches  of  Central  and 
South  America  lie  so  near  at  hand.  We  can,  therefore,  hardly 
tell  whether  the  comparative  poverty,  or  even  total  absence  of 
some  families  while  others  seem  fairly  represented,  is  a  real 
phenomenon  of  distribution,  or  only  dependent  on  imperfect 
knowledge.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  what  is  known  of  the  chief  groups  of  Lepidoptera  and 
Coleoptera. 

Lepidoptera.— +The  Neotropical  butterfly-4auna  is  but  poorly 
represented,  the  majority  of  the  most  remarkable  types  being 
entirely  wanting;  yet  there  area  few  peculiar  and  vety  charac- 
teristic forms  which  show  great  isolation,  while  the  majority  of 
the  species  are  peculiar.  Four  genera  are  exclusively  or  charac- 
teristically Antillean, — GaUsto  belonging  to  the  Satyridsa,  with 
four  species,  of  which  one  ranges  to  South  Carolina;  Clothilda 
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(Nymphalidse)  a  fine  genus  which  has  4  Antillean  species  and 
2  in  Central  America ;  Lucinia  (Nymphalidse)  2  species,  confined 
to  Jamaica  and  Hayti ;  emd  Kricogonta  belonging  to  the  Pieridae, 
which  has  2  West  Indian  species,  while  1  inhabits  Mexico  and 
Florida.  Genera  which  show  a  special  relation  to  Central 
America  are  Euptoieta,  Eumceus,  and  Naihali&.  Almost  all  the 
other  genera  are  South  American,  the  total  number  recorded  in 
each  family  as  occurring  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  being,  3  of 
DanaicUe ;  1  of  Heliconiidse ;  2  of  SatyricUe ;  18  of  Nymphalicke ; 
1  of  Erycinidee ;  4  of  LycsenicUe ;  6  of  Pieridae ;  1  of  Papilio- 
nidse,  and  10  of  Hesperidae.  The  genurf  Papilio  is  represented 
by  about  20  species,  2  of  which  are  North  American,  4  South 
American,  while  the  rest  form  little  characteristic  groups  allied  to 
those  of  Central  America.  The  most  marked  feature  seems  to  be 
the  scarcity  of  Satyridse  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  Erycinidee, 
with  a  great  deficiency  in  characteristic  Neotropical  forms  of 
Danaidse  and  Nymphalidse. 

Coleoptera. — Cicindelidse  and  Carabidse  are  very  poorly  repre- 
sented, by  a  few  species  of  wide-spread  groups,  and  hardly  any 
peculiar  genera.  No  Lucanidse  are  recorded.  Of  Cetoniidse, 
Qymnetis  only  appears  to  be  represented.  Buprestidse  seem  to 
be  more  numerous;  15  genera  being  recorded,  but  almost  all 
of  wide  distribution.  One  only  is  peculiar — Tetragonoschoma, 
found  in  Hayti ;  Halecia  is  the  only  exclusively  South  American 
genus.;  Cha&cophora  is  widely  scattered  over  the  tropical  regions 
but  is  absent  from  South  America,  yet  it  occurs  in  the  Neaxctic 
region  and  extends  to  Jamaica  and  Guadeloupe.  We  now  come 
to  the  Longicorns,  the  only  group  of  Coleoptera  which  seems  to 
be  well  represented,  or  which  has  been  carefully  collected.  No 
less  than  40  genera  are  known  from  the  West  Indian  islands, 
and  15  of  these  are  peculiar.  Prionidae  are  proportionately  very 
numerous,  there  being  10  genera,  2  of  which  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  both  South  and  North  America,  1  is  North  American, 
and  1  South  American,  while  the  following  are  peculiar, — 
SUnodonUs  (Hayti  and  Cuba);  Dendroblaptus  (Cuba);  Mono- 
desmus  (Cuba  and  Jamaica) ;  Prosternodes  (Cuba) ;  SoUnopUr* 
add  Elateropsis,  the  two  largest  genera,  found  in  most  of  the 
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islands.  Of  Cerambycidae  there  are  16  genera,  2  of  which  range 
all  over  America,  4  are  Neotropical,  1  South  American  only, 
while  the  following  are  confined  to  the  islands, — Merostenus, 
Pentomacru8y  and  Eburiola  (Jamaica) ;  Bromiades  (Cuba) ; 
Trichrous,  Heterops,  and.  Pceciloderma  (Antilles).  One  genus, 
Smodicum,  is  widely  spread,  having  a  species  in  Carolina,  1  in 
South  America,  1  in  Hayti,  and  1  in  West  Africa.  Of  Lamiidae 
there  are  14  genera,  8  of  which  are  Neotropical,  1  common  to 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  1  to  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
while  2,  Proecha  and  Phidola,  are  confined  to  Cuba.  Several  of 
the  genera  are  curiously  distributed ; — Spalacopsu  is  South 
American,  with  4  species  in  Cuba  and  Tropical  Africa ;  Logo- 
cheirus  is  Neotropical,  with  a  species  in  Australia ;  while  Lepto- 
s$u#  is  characteristic  of  the  Antilles  and  North  America,  with 
a  few  species  in  South  America,  and  one  in  New  Zealand. 
These  cases  of  erratic  distribution,  so  opposed  to  the  general 
series  of  phenomena  among  which  they  occur,  must  be  held  to 
be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  great  antiquity  of  these  groups 
and  their  former  wide  distribution.  They  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  remnants  of  types,  now  .dying  out,  which  were  once,  like 
Callichroma,  Clytus,  and  many  others,  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed. 

All  the  peculiar  Antillean  genera  of  Cerambycid®  and  La- 
miicUe  are  allied  to  Neotropical  forms.  The  peculiar  Prionid®, 
however,  are  mostly  allied  to  Mexican  and  North  Amerioan 
groups,  and  one,  Monodesmus,  belongs  to  a  group  all  the  other 
genera  of  which  inhabit  the  East  Indies  and  South  Africa. 

Land-shells. — This  subject  has  already  been  generally  treated 
under  the  Region,  of  which,  in  this  class  of  animals,  the  Antilles 
form  so  important  a  part  We  must  therefore  now  confine  our- 
selves mainly  to  the  internal  distribution  of  the  genera,  and  to 
a  few  remarks  on  the  general  bearing  of  the  facts. 

The  excessive  and  altogether  unexampled  productiveness  of 
the  West  Indian  islands  in  land-shells,  may  be  traced  to  two 
main  sets  of  causes.  The  first  and  least  known,  consist  of  the 
peculiar  influences  and  conditions  which  render  islands  always 
more  productive  than  continents.    Whatever  these  conditions 
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are,  they  will  be  more  effective  where  the  islands  have  been  long 
separated  from  the  mainland,  as  is  here  undoubtedly  the  case. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  great  development  of  land- 
shells  in  islands,  is  due  to  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  the  verte- 
brate, which  on  continents  supply  a  variety  of  species  adapted 
to  prey  upon  these  molluscs.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  in  such  islands  as  have  been  united  to  a  continent  at  no 
very  distant  epoch,  and  still  maintain  a  continental  variety  of 
vertebrata,  no  such  special  development  of  land-shells  has  taken 
place.  If  we  compare  the  Philippine  islands  with  the  Sunda 
group,  we  find  the  development  of  vertebrata  and  land-molluscs 
in  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  we 
compare  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania ;  and  we  have  a  still  more 
striking  example  in  the  Antillean  group  itself,  continental 
Trinidad  having  only  20  genera  and  88  species,  while  the 
highly  insular  Jamaica  has  about  30  genera  and  more  than  500 
species. 

The  other  causes  favourable  to  the  increase  and  development 
of  land-shells  are  of  a  physical  nature.  A  great  extent  of  lime- 
stone-rock is  one ;  and  in  the  larger  West  Indian  inlands  we  have 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface  consisting  of  this  rock. 
But  perhaps  equally  or  more  important,  is  the  character  of  the 
land  surface,  and  the  texture  of  the  exposed  rock  itself.  A 
much  broken  surface,  with  numerous  deep  ravines,  cutting  up 
the  whole  country  into  isolated  valleys  and  ridges,  seems'  very 
favourable  to  the  specialization  of  forms  in  this  very  sedentary 
class  of  animals.  Equally  favourable  is  a  honeycombed  and 
highly-fissured  rock-surface,  affording  everywhere  cracks  and 
crannies  for  concealment  Now,  taking  Jamaica  as  an  example 
of  the  archipelago,  we  find  all  these  conditions  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  Over  a  large  part  of  this  island,  a  yard  of  level  ground 
can  hardly  be  found ;  but  ridges,  precipices,  ravines,  and  rock- 
bound  valleys,  succeed  each  other  over  the  whole  country.  At 
least  five-sixths  of  the  entire  surface  is  limestone,  and  under  the 
influence  of  tropical  rains  this  rock  is  worn,  fissured,  and  honey- 
combed, so  as  to  afford  ample  shelter  and  concealment  for  land- 
shells. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  three  chief  islands,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Hayti,  are  nearly  equally  rich  in  land-shells;  but  the  last  is 
very  much  less  known,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  appears  to  be 
much  poorer.  Cuba  has  rather  more  species  than  Jamaica; 
but  while  the  former  has  only  1  peculiar  genus  (piplopoma), 
the  latter  has  3  (Geamelania,  CMttya,  and  Jamaicea),  as  well  as* 
two  others  only  represented  in  the  other  islands  by  single 
species.  From  Hayti,  only  about  one-third  as  many  species  are 
known  as  from  the  two  former  islands.  It  has  no  peculiar 
genera,  but  it  has  some  forms  in  common  with  Cuba  and  others 
with  Jamaica,  which  show  that  those  islands  have  more  connec- 
tion with  it,  than  witt  each  other;  just  as  we  found  to  be  the 
case  in  birds.  Portorico  and  the  Virgin  islands  have  still  fewer 
species  than  Hayti;  and,  as  many  of  the  genera  common  to  the 
other  three  islands  are  wanting,  there  is,  no  doubt,  here  a  real 
deficiency.  In  the  islands  farther  south  (Barbuda  to  Martinique) 
more  Antillean  genera  disappear  or  become  very  rare,  while 
some  continental  forms  take  their  place.  The  islands  from  St 
Lucia  to  Trinidad  have  a  still  more  continental  character;  the 
genus  Bulimus,  so  largely  developed  on  the  continent,  only 
reaching  St.  Lucia.  The  Bahamas  contain  about  80  species  of 
land-shells,  of  which  25  are  Antillean,  the  rest  peculiar ;  all  the 
genera  being  Antillean.  The  affinity  is  chiefly  with  Hayti  and 
Cuba,  but  closest  with  the  latter  island. 

In  the  West  Indian  islands  as  a  whole,  there  are  11  peculiar 
genera;  9  operculate  (Qeomelania,  Chittya,  Jamaicea,  Licina, 
Choanapoma,  Ctenopoma,  Dvplopoma,  Stoadoma,  Lucidella) ;  and 
2  inoperculate  (Sagda  and  Stenapus),  besides  Cyclostomus, 
which  belongs  to  the  Old  World  and  is  not  found  .on  the 
American  continent  Mr.  Bland  considers,  that  many  of  the 
Antillean  land-shells  exhibit  decided  African  and  Asiatic,  rather 
than  South  American  affinities.  A  species  of  the  Asiatic  genus 
Diplommatina  has  been  found -in  Trinidad,  and  an  Indian 
species  of  Ennea  occurs  in  Grenada  and  St  Thomas ;  a  clear 
indication  that  land-shells  are  liable  to  be  accidentally  imported, 
and  to  become  established  in  the  less  productive  islands. 

Although  these  islands  are  so  wonderfully  rich  even  now, 
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there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  species  have  become 
extinct  since  the  European  occupation  of  them.  When  small 
islands  are  much  cultivated,  many  of  these  molluscs  which  can 
only  live  under  the  shade  of  forests,  are  soon  extirpated.  In 
St.  Croix  many  species  have  become  extinct  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  from  the  burning  of  forests ;  and  as  we  know  that 
in  all  the  islands  many  of  the  species  are  excessively  local,  being 
often  confined  to  single  valleys  or  ridges,  we  may  be  sure  that 
wherever  the  native  forests  have  disappeared  before  the  hand  of 
man,  numbers  of  land-shells  have  disappeared  with  them.  As 
some  of  the  smaller  islands  have  been  almost  denuded  of  their 
wood,  and  in  the  larger  ones  extensive  tracts  have  been  cleared 
for  sugar  cultivation,  a  veiy  considerable  number  of  species  have 
almost  certainly  been  exterminated. 

General  Conclusions  as  to  the  Past  History  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands. — The  preceding  sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  animal 
life  of  these  islands,  enables  us  to  state,  that  it  represents  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fauna  of  decided  Neotropical  type,  having 
on  the  whole  most  resemblance  to  that  which  now  inhabits  the 
Mexican  sub-region.  The  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  all 
classes  of  animals  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  those  in  common 
with  the  adjacent  mainland,  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that, 
subsequent  to  the  original  separation  from  the  Mexican  area,  a 
very  large  tract  of  land  existed,  calculated  to  support  a  rich  and 
varied  fauna,  and,  by  the  interaction  of  competing  types,  give 
rise  to  peculiar  and  specially  modified  organisms.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  outline  of  the  present  islands  and  the 
depths  of  the  surrounding  seas,  give  indications  of  the  position 
and  extent  of  this  ancient  land ;  which  not  improbably  occupied 
the  space  enclosed  by  uniting  Western  Cuba  with  Yucatan,  and 
Jamaica  with  the  Mosquito  Coast  This  land  must  have 
stretched  eastward  to  include  AnguiUa,  and  probably  northward 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  Bahamas.  At  one  time  it  perhaps 
extended  southward  so  as  to  unite  Hayti  with  northern 
Venezuela,  while  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  were  sunk  beneath  the 
Pacific.    At  this  time  the  Lesser  Antilles  had  no  existence. 

The  only  large  island  of  whose  geology  we  have  any  detailed 
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account,  is  Jamaica ;  and  taking  this  as  a  type  of  what  will 
probably  be  found  in  Cuba  and  Hayti,  we  must  place  the 
continental  period  as  having  occurred  after  the  close  of  the 
Miocene,  or  during  some  part  of  the  Pliocene  epoch,  since  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  former  island  consists  of  beds  of 
marine  limestone  from  2,000  to  3,000  thick,  believed  to  be  of 
Pliocene  age.  After  some  time,  the  land  between  Hayti  and 
South  America  subsided,  and  still  later  that  between  Central 
America  and  Cuba  with  Jamaica ;  but  a  large  tract  of  land 
remained  insulated,  and  no  doubt  supported  a  very  much  richer 
and  more  varied  fauna  than  now.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in 
extinct  Mammalia  of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  peculiar  South 
American  family  of  the  chinchillas,  which  have  been  found  in 
caves  in  the  small  islands  of  Anguilla,  and  which,  from  the 
character  of  the  land-shells  associated  with  them,  are  believed  to 
be  of  Pliocene  or  Post-pliocene  age.  This  discovery  is  most 
interesting,  and  gives  promise  of  very  valuable  results  from 
the  exploration  of  the  numerous  caverns  that  undoubtedly 
exist  in  the  abundant  limestone  strata  of  the  larger  islands. 
This  extensive  Antillean  land,  after  long  continuing  undivided, 
was  at  length  broken  up  by  subsidence  into  several  islands; 
but  as  this  alone  would  not  account  for  the  almost  complete 
annihilation  of  the  mammalian  fauna,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  subsidence  was  continued  much  farther,  so  as  greatly  to 
reduce  the  size  and  increase  the  number  of  the  islands.  This 
is  indicated,  by  the  extensive  alluvial  plains  in  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Jamaica ;  and  by  elevated  beds 
of  Post-pliocene  marls  in  the  latter  island. 

The  series  of  changes  now  suggested,  will  account  for  all  the 
main  features  of  the  Antillean  fauna  in  its  relations  to  that  of 
the  American  continent.  There  remains  the  affinity  with 
Madagascar,  indicated  by  Solenodon,  and  a  few  cases  of  African 
and  Asiatic  affinity  in  insects  and  land-shells  ;  but  these  are  far 
too  scanty  to  call  for  any  attempt  at  special  explanation.  Such 
cases  of  remote  affinity  and  discontinuous  distribution,  occur  in 
all  the  regions,  and  in  almost  every  group  of  animals ;  and  we 
look  upon  them  almost  all,  as  cases  of  survival,  under  favourable 
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conditions,  of  once  wide-spread  groups.  If  no  wild  species 
of  the  genus  Equus  were  now  to  be  found,  except  in  South 
Africa  (where  they  are  still  most  abundant),  and  in  South 
Temperate  America,  where  their  fossil  remains  show  us  they  did 
exist  not  very  long  ago,  what  a  strong  fact  it  would  have 
appeared  for  the  advocates  of  continental  extensions!  Yet  it 
would  have  been  due  to  no  former  union  of  the  great  southern 
continents,  but  to  the  former  extensive  range  of  the  family  or 
the  genus  to  which  the  two  isolated  remnants  belonged.  And  if 
such  an  explanation  will  apply  to  the  higher  vertebrata,  it  is 
still  more  likely  to  be  applicable  to  similar  cases  occurring  among 
insects  or  mollusca,  the  genera  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  to  be  usually  much  older  than  those  of  vertebrates.  It 
is  in  these  classes  that  examples  of  widely  scattered  allied 
species  most  frequently  occur;  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  diffused  under  favourable  conditions,  renders  any  other 
explanation  than  that  here  given  altogether  superfluous. 

The  Solenodon  is  a  member  of  an  order  of  Mammalia  of  low 
type  (Insectivora)  once  very  extensive  and  wide-spread,  but 
which  has  begun  to  die  out,  and  which  has  left  a  number  of 
curious  and  isolated  forms  thinly  scattered  over  three-fourths  of 
the  globe.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  of  an  isolated  remnant  of 
this  order  in  the  Antilles  is  jiot  in  itself  remarkable ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  remainder  of  the  family  to  which  the  An  til  lean 
species  belong  has  found  a  refuge  in  Madagascar,  where  it  has 
developed  into  several  distinct  types,  does  not  afford  the  least 
shred  of  argument  on  which  to  found  a  supposed  independent 
land  connection  between  these  two  sets  of  islands. 

Svmmary  of  the  Past  History  of  the  Neotropical  Region. 

We  have  already  discussed  this  subject,  both  in  our  account 
of  extinct  animals,  and  hi  various  parts  of  the  present  chapter. 
It  is  therefore  only  necessary  here,  briefly  to  review  and  sum- 
manse  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at. 

The  whole  character  of  Neotropical  zoology,  whether  as  regards 
its  deficiencies  or  its  specialities,  points  to  a  long  continuance 
of  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  few  very  distant 
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periods  of  union  with  the  northern  continent.  The  latest 
important  separation  took  {dace  by  the  submergence  of  parts 
of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  and  this  separation  probably  con- 
tinued throughout  much  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods ; 
but  some  time  previbus  to  the  coming  on  of  the  glacial  epoch,  the 
union  between  the  two  continents  took  place  which  has  con- 
tinued to  our  day.  Earlier  submergences  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  probably  occurred,  isolating  Costa  Eica  and  Veragua, 
which  then  may  have  had  a  greater  extension,  and  have  thus 
been  able  to  develope  their  rich  and  peculiar  fauna. 

The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  at  the  south  of  Mexico,  may, 
probably,  also  have  been  submerged;  thus  isolating  Guatemala 
and  Yucatan,  and  leading  to  the  specialization  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  forms  that  now  characterise  those  countries  and  Mexico. 
The  West  Indian  Islands  have  been  long  isolated  and  have 
varied  much  in  extent.  Originally,  they  probably  formed  part 
of  Central  America,  and  may  have  been  united  with  Yucatan 
and  Honduras  in  one  extensive  tropical  land.  But  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  continent  took  place  at  a  remote  period,  and 
they  have  since  been  broken  up  into  numerous  islands,  which 
have  probably  undergone  much  submergence  in  recent  times. 
This  has  led  to  that  poverty  of  the  higher  forms  of  life,  com- 
bined with  the  remarkable  speciality,  which  now  characterises 
them ;  while  their  fauna  still  preserves  a  sufficient  resemblance 
to  that  of  Central  America  to  indicate  its  origin. 
'  The  great  continent  of  South  America,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  its  fauna  and  the  vast 
depths  of  the  oceans  east  and  west  of  it,  has  not  during  Tertiary, 
and  probably  not  even  during  Secondary  times,  been  united  with 
any  other  continent,  except  through  the  intervention  of  North 
America.  During  some  part  of  the  Secondary  epoch  it  probably 
received  the  ancestral  forms  of  its  Edentates  and  Rodents,  at  a 
time  when  these  were  among  the  highest  types  of  Mammalia 
on  the  globe.  It  appears  to  have  remained  long  isolated,  and  to 
have  already  greatly  developed  these  groups  of  animals,  before  it 
received,  in  early  Tertiary  times,  the  ancestors  of  its  marmosets 
and  monkeys,  and,  perhaps  also,  some  of  its  peculiar  forms  of 
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Carnivore.  Later,  it  received  its  Camelidae,  peccaries,  mastodons, 
and  large  Carnivora;  and  later  still,  just  before  the  Glacial 
epoch,  its  deer,  tapir,  opossums,  antelopes,  and  horses,  the  two 
latter  having  since  become  extinct  All  this  time  its  surface 
was  undergoing  important,  physical  changed  What  its  earlier 
condition  was  we  cannot  conjecture,  but  there  are  clear  indica- 
tions that  it  has  been  broken  up  into  at  least  three  large  masses, 
and  probably  a  number  of  smaller  ones ;  and  these  have  no 
doubt  undergone  successive  elevations  and  subsidences,  so  as 
at  one  time  to  reduce  their  area  and  separate  them  still  more 
widely  from  each  other,  and  at  another  period  to  unite  them 
into  continental  masses.  The  richness  and  varied  development 
of  the  old  fauna  of  South  America,  as  still  existing,  proves,  how- 
ever, that  the  country  has  always  maintained  an  extensive  area; 
and*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  great  change  has 
been  a  long  continued  and  steady  increase  of  its  surface, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  vast  alluvial  plains  of  the 
Amazon,  Oriri^bko,  and  La  Plata,  and  thus  greatly  favouring 
the  production  of  that  wealth  of  specific  forms,  which  dis- 
tinguishes South  America  above  all  other  parts  of  our  globe. 

The  southern  temperate  portion  of  the  continent,  has  probably 
had  a  considerable  southward  extension  in  late  Tertiary  times ; 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  recent  elevation  of  the 
Andes,  has  given  rise  to.  some  degree  of  intermixture  of  two 
distinct  faunas,  with  that  proper  to  South  Temperate  America 
itself.  The  most  important  of  these,  is  the  considerable  Austra- 
lian element  that  appears  in  the  insects,  and  even  in  the  reptiles 
and  fresh-water  fishes,  of  South  Temperate  America  These  may 
be  traced  to  several  causes.  Icebergs  and  icefloes,  and  even 
solid  fields  of  ice,  may,  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  have  afforded 
many  opportunities  for  the  passage  of  the  more  cold-enduring 
groups;  while  the  greater  extension  of  southern  lands  and 
islands  during  the  warm  periods — which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  prevailed  in  the  southern  as  well  as  in  the  northern 
regions  in  Miocene  times — would  afford  facilities  for  the  passage 
of  the  reptiles  and  insects  of  more  temperate  zones.  That  no 
actual  land-connection  occurred,  is  proved  by  the  total  absence 
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of  interchange  of  the  mammals  or  land-birds  of  the  two 
countries,  no  less  than  by  the  very  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
resemblances  that  do  exist  The  northern  element  consists 
almost  wholly  of  insects  ;  and  is  evidently  due  to  the  migration 
of  arctic  and  north  temperate  forms  along  the  ridges  and 
plateaus  of  the  Andes;  and  most  likely  occurred  when  these 
organisms  were  driven  southward  at  successive  cold  or  Glacial 
periods. 

*  A  curious  parallel  exists  between  the  past  history  and  actual 
zoological  condition  of  South  America  and  Africa  In  both 
we  see  a  very  ancient  land-area  extending  into  the  South 
Temperate  zone,  isolated  at  a  very  early  period,  and  developing 
only  a  low  grade  of  Mammalian  life;  chiefly  Edentates  and 
Rodents  on  the  one,  Lemurs  and  Insectivora  in  the  other.  Later 
we  find  an  irruption  into  both  of  higher  forms,  including 
Quadrumana,  which  soon  acquired  a  large  and  special  develop- 
ment in  the  tropical  portions  of  each  country.  Still  later  we 
have  an  irruption  into  both  of  northern  forms,  which  spread 
widely  over  the  two  regions,  and  having  become  extinct  in  the 
land  froin  whence  they  came,  have  been  long  held  to  be  the 
original  denizens  of  their  adopted  country.  Such  are  the 
various  forms  of  antelopes,  the  giraffe,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  lion  in  Africa ;  while  in  America  we  have  deer  and  peccaries, 
the  tapir,  opossums,  and  the  puma. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  consider  that  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  zoological  history  of  the  Neotropical  region  can  be  traced 
with  some  degree  of  certainty;  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
information  as  to  the  most  important  of  the  geological  periods 
— the  Miocene  and  Eocene — we  have  no  clue  to  the  character  of 
its  early  fauna,  or  to  the  land  connections  with  other  countries, 
which  may  possibly  have  occurred  in  early  Tertiary  times. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  drawing  up  these  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
various  classes  of  animals  in  the  Neotropical  region,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  relied  on,  in  addition  to  the 
general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues  used  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 

Mammalia. — D'Orbigny,  and  Burmeister,  for  Brazil  and  La 
Plata;  Darwin,  and  Cunningham,  for  Temperate  S.  America; 
Tschudi,  for  Peru ;  Frazer,  for  Ecuador ;  Salvin,  for  Guatemala ; 
Frantzius,  for  Costa  Rica;  Sclater,  for  Quadrumana  N.  of 
Panama ;  Gundlach,  for  Cuba ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  jl  E.  Gray, 
and  Mr.  Tomes. 

Birds. — Sclater  and  Salvin's  Nomenclator;  Notes  by  Darwin, 
and  Cunningham ;  Gundlach,  March,  Bryant,  Baird,  Elliot, 
Newton,  Semper,  and  SundevaU,  for  various  islands  of  the 
Antilles;  and  papers  by  Hudson,  Lawrence,  Grayson,  Abbott, 
Sclater,  and  Salvin. 
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TABLE  I. 
FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  NEOTROPICAL  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Fames  in  italics  show  the  families  which  are  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  enclosed  thus  ( )  indicate  families  which  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are 

not  considered  properly  to  belong  to  it. 
Numbers  correspond  with  those  of  the  series  of  families  in  Part  IV. 


Bub-regions. 

Order  and  Family. 

8 

j6 

Range  beyond  the  Beaton. 

i 

1 

i 

3 

MAMMALIA. 

Primates. 

4.  Cebida  

5.  ffapalidcc 

— 

w 

Chiboptera. 

10.  PhyUoetomida 

12.  Vespertiliohida 

13.  Noctilionidsd... 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

California 

Cosmopolite 

All  tropical  regions 

IN8XCTT70BA. 

™Centetid» 

* 

— 

Madagascar 

Carnivoea. 

28.  Fetid©   

28.  Canidffi 

29.  MustelidflB     ... 
80.  Procyonids)   ... 

82.  Ureidffi 

88.  OtariidflB 

35.  Phocide 

w 

1 

— 

(?) 

All  regions  but  Australian 

All  regions  but  Australian 

All  regions  but  Australian 

N.  America 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian  and  Australian 

S.  temperate  zone,    V    r . .  .  „. 

N.  ana  S.  temperate  zones 

Cetagba. 

36  to  41        

— 

Oceanic 

SlBBNIA. 

42.  Manatid®     ... 

— 

— 

— 

Tropical  shores,   'n    <:<>, 

Unotjlata. 

\                           •  i  /  .     ■ 

44.  Tapiiidss 

47.  Said*    : 

48.  Camelidffl      ... 
50.  Corrida) 

—  - 

— 

— 

Indo-Malaya 

Cosmopolite,  excL  Australia  k        "-<- ■* 

PaUearctic 

AU  regions  but  Ethiopian  and  Australian 
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Sab-regions. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Order  and  Family. 

i 

t 

i 
l_ 

| 

RODENTIA. 

55.  Murid® 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite,  utec  Cce<**ncL 

59.  Saccomyid®    . 

— 

Nearctic 

61.  Sciurid® 

63.  Chinchtilidat ... 

— 

— 

All  regions  bat  Australian 

64.  Octodontid®  ... 

— 

__ 



Africa 

65.  Echimyid®     ... 

— 

— 

Ethiopian 

6Q.  Cercolabid®   ... 

— 

— 

Nearctic 

68.  Camida 

— 

— 



— 

70.  Leporid® 

— 

— 

All  regions  bnt  Australian 

Edentata. 

71.  Bradypodida .. 





78.  Dasypodida   ... 

— 

— 

— 

75.  MyrmtcophagidcR 

— 

— 

Maraupialta. 

76.  Didelphyid©.... 

— 

— 

— 

Temperate  N.  America 

BIRDS. 

Passbrbs. 

1.  Turdid® 

Almost  cosmopolite 

2.  Sylviid® 

^— 



Almost  cosmopolite 

5.  Cinclid® 

__ m 

Nearctic,  Paloarctic,  Oriental 

6.  Trofflodytid®... 
8.  (Certhiida)      ... 

Nearctic,  Pafoarcric,  Oriental,  tv*. 

_ 

Nearctic,  Palsarctic,  Oriental,  a*'^* 

9.(Sittido)  ... 

. 

All  regions,  excl.  Africa 

10.  (Panda) 

__ 

Nearctic,  Pataarctic,  Oriental,  int.. 

Umi. 

20.  Corrida 









Cosmopolite 

26.  Ccertbida 

_ 

__ 

* 

27.  Mniotiltid®    ... 

__ 

__ 

Nearctic 

28.  Vireonide 

, 





Nearctic 

29.  Ampelid®      ... 

___ 



Nearctic,  Palaearctic 

80.  Hirundinid®  ... 









Cosmopolite 

31.  Icterid® 





^_ 

___ 

Nearctic 

82.  Tanagrid® 

- 

___ 

__ 

__ m 

Nearctic 

83.  Fringillid®    ... 



__ 

__ 



All  regions  bat  Australian 

38.  MotaciUid®   ... 
3$.  OxyrkamphicUz 

39.  Tyrannid®     ... 



_ 



_ 

Cosmopolite 

__ 

— 







— 

Nearctic 

40.  Pipridm 





41.  Cotingidte 

-#* 



— 

— 

i 

42.  Phytkomida  ... 

— 

44.  Dendrocolaptida 

— 



45.  FormieariuUB... 





t 

46.  Pteroptochidce... 

— 

— ' 

PlCABLS. 

51.  Picid®    

__ 

_ 



_ 

All  regions  but  Australian 

54.  Megalemid®  .i. 

— 

-- 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

55.  RKamphasHcUz 

~~ 

~— 
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Order  and  Family. 


Sub-regions. 


58.  Cuculidte      ... 

60.  Bueeonidcs    ... 

61.  Galbulida    ... 

64.  Todidas 

65.  Momotidat     ... 

66.  Trogonidffi    ... 

67.  AlcedinicUe  ... 
72.  Steaiornithidce 
78.  Caprimulgidffi 
74.  CypselicUe     ... 

.    75.  TrochilicUe    ... 

Psittaci. 

80.  Conuride     ... 

81.  Psittacidxe    ... 

Coujubm. 

84.  Columbida?  ... 

Qkvuvm. 

87.  Tetraonid©  ... 

88.  Phasianidse 

91.  OraeicUe 

92.  TinamicUz    ... 

Opisthocomi. 

93.  Opisthoeomidce 

Aocipitrek. 

94.  VulturicUe    .. 

96.  Falconictoe     ... 

97.  Pandionictoe  ... 

98.  Strigids 

Oralub. 

99.  Rallicba 

100.  Scolopacidse... 

101.  Chionididce  ... 

102.  TMnocorida... 

108.  Parridffi 

105.  Charadriidffi...  • 

108.  Cariamdda  ...  1 

109.  Aramida     ... 

110.  Paqphiidm     ...  1 

111.  Ewypygidm... 
118.  Ardeidffi       ... 

114.  PlataleicLe    ... 

115.  Ciconiidffi     ... 

116.  Pcdamcdeidcc    ' 

117.  Phoenicopterids 

Vol.  II.— 7 


Bange  beyond  the  Region. 


Cosmopolite  (at  ,»t..) 


Ethiopian,  Oriental 
Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite^/ <  ; 
Almost  cosmopolite 
Nearctic 


S.  United  States 
Ethiopian 


Cosmopolite 


Almost  cosmopolite- 
All  regions  but  Australian 


All  regions  but  Australian 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Tropical  regions 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Almost  cosmopolite 
Nearly  cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Indian,  a> 
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[PABT  III. 


Order  and  Ptmlly. 


Sab-regions.  i 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Aksbrbs. 

118.  AnaticUe 

119.  Lands 

120.  Procellariidffi 

121.  Pelecanidae   ... 

122.  Spheniscids... 
124.  Podicipidffi    ... 

Strttthiones. 
126.  StruthionicUe 

REPTIL1A 
Ophidia. 

1.  Typhlopictoe  ... 

2.  Tortricid® 

5.  Calamariidae... 

6.  Oiigodontictoe 

7.  Colubrid®     ... 

8.  Homalopsidse 
11.  Dendrophidee 
12..  Dryiopnid®  ... 
18.  Dipsadidffi    ... 
14.  Scytalid©     ... 
16.Amblycephalidae 
17.  PythomcUe   ... 
20.  ElapicUe 

28.  Hyarophida... 
24.  Crotalida     ... 

Lacertilia. 

27.  Chirotid®     ... 

28.  Amphisbflenidee 

29.  Lepidosternid© 

81.  Helodermida 

82.  Teidas    

84.  Zonurid® 

85.  Qhalddcp 

86.  Anadiadm    ... 

87.  Chirocolufa  ... 

88.  Iphisada 

89.  Cercosauridce 
41.  Gymnopthal- 1 

mid®     ...    ) 
45.  Scincid® 

49.  Geckotid® 

50.  Iguanid® 

Orocodilia. 

55.  Crocodilid® ... 

56.  Alligatorid®... 


Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
S.  temperate 
Cosmopolite 


Ethiopian 


Tropical  regions  and  8.  Pataarctic 

Oriental,  N.-W.  America,  thui. 

All  warm  countries 

Oriental,  Japan,  'hi an. 

Almost  cosmopolite 

All  the  regions 

All  tropical  regions 

Oriental,  Ethiopian,^  m. 

All  tropical  regions 

Philippine  Islands 

Oriental,  0,>*i. 

All  tropical  regions,  California 

Tropical  regions,  Japan,  S.  Carolina 

Oriental,  Australian,  Madagascar 

Nearctic,  Pal®arctic,  Oriental 


Missouri 

Ethiopian,  S.  Pal®arctic 

Ethiopian 


Nearctic 

Nearctic,  Ethiopian,  S.;! 

Nearctic 


and  N.  India 


Australian,  Ethiopian,  Pataarctic 

Almost  cosmopolite 
Almost  cosmopolite 
Nearctio,  c t  *.■-, 


\  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  N.  Australian 
I  Nearctic 
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Sab-regions. 

Order  and  Family. 

i 

1 

d 

3 

i 

i 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Chblonia. 

67.  Testudinid»   ... 







All  continents  bnt  Australian 

58..ChelydicUe 

— 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

60.  Cheloniid»     ... 

Marine 

AMPHIBIA. 

PSETTDOPHIDIA. 

1.  Qfciliadas 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Urodbla. 

6.  (Salamandridte) 

— 

— 

Nearctic,  Palaarctic 

Axoura. 

7.  BhinqphryrUdce 

8.  Phryniscidse  ... 

— 

Ethiopian,  Australian,  Java 

9.  HylaplesidcB  ... 
10.  BufoDidae 

— 

— 

— 

All  continents  but  Australia 

12.  EngystomicUe:.. 



_ 



All  regions  but  Palearctio 

18.  Bombinatorid© 

— 



Palaearctic,  New  Zealand 

14.  PUetromantidce 



15.  Alytida 

16.  Pelodryadre    ... 



All  regions  but  Oriental 





Australia 

17.  Hylid©   

— 



. — 

— 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian 

18.  Polypedatidse... 

19.  BanidflB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All  the  regions 
Almost  cosmopolite 

20.  Discoglossidse 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Nearctic 

21.  Pipufa    

— 

FISHER 

(FRESHWATER). 

ACANTHOPTEBYGII. 

8.  Percid» 

— 

T*¥ 

_ 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 
Australia 

11.  (Trachinid®)  ... 

— 

12.  Sqjfeida 

« 

— 

— 

w 

All  regions  but  Australian 

38.  Nandidffl 

— 

Oriental 

84.  Polycentridai  ... 

— 

— 

88.  MngQlida      ... 

(?) 

— 

— 

Australian,  Ethiopian 

52.  Chromida 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

Pbtbostomi. 

59.  SiluricUe 







— 

All  warm  regions 

60.  Characinicfo  ... 

— 

— 

— 

iW 

Ethiopian 

61.  Haplochitonidffi 
67.  Galaxidae 

— 

S.  Australia,  M    \<< >> ,-.<.' 

— 

Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  (!•* .  . 

78.  Cyprinodontid© 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Absent  from  Australia 

78.  Osteoglossid»... 

— 

All  tropical  regions 

84.  Oymnotida     ... 

— 

— 

85.  8ymbranchid» 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Australian,  (?  marine) 
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Sub-regions. 

Order  and  Family. 

J3 

1| 

8* 

® 

i 
§ 
9 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Dipnoi. 

92.  Siren oidei 

—  i 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

On  tt(  t  tic!  * 

i 

Tlagiostomata. 

1 

112.  Trygonidce  ... 

—  i 

INSECTS. 

LEPIDOPTEBA 

(PART). 

DlURNI 

(Butterflies). 

• 

1.  Danaidee 



— 

— 

— 

All  warm  regions,  and  to  Canada 

2.  Satyridae 

4.  Morphidffi 



— 



— 

Cosmopolite 
Australian,  Oriental 

5.  Brassolidcc     ... 

— 



6.  Acrteidae 

— 



All  tropical  regions 

7.  Hdiamiidce,    ... 

— 



— 

8.  Nymphalidae  ... 

9.  Libytheidae     ... 



— 



— 

Cosmopolite 

— 

— 

Absent  from  Australia 

10.  Nemeobiidae   ... 

— 



Not  in  Australia  or  Nearctic  region* 

11.  Euryyonidce   ... 

— 



12.  Erycinidae 

— 



— 

Nearctic 

13.  Lycamidffi 



— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

14.  Pieridae 



— 



— 

Cosmopolite 

15.  Papilionida?    ... 



— 



— 

Cosmopolite 

16.  Hesperidae 



— 



— 

Cosmopolite 

Sphingidba. 

17.  Zygtenidae 

18.  Castniidae 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

Cosmopolite 
Australian,  )^ai 

20.  Uraniidae 

— 



— 

All  tropical  regions 

21.  Stygiidae... 

— 

Palaearctic 

22.  J&eriida 

28.  SpningidaB      ... 



— 



— 

Not  in  Australia 



— 



— 

Cosmopolite 

'/'■ 


J-,.;,'r.u. 
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TABLE    II. 

GENERA   OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS  INHABITING 
THE  NEOTROPICAL  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  the  genera  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  enclosed  thus  ( .)  indicate  genera  which  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not 

considered  properly  to  belong  to  it 
Genera  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutively. 

MAMMALIA. 


Order,  Family,  and 
•               Genoa. 

4 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

PRIMATES. 

Ckbim. 

1.  Cebus       ...      , 

18 

Costa  Rica  to  Paraguay 
Upper  Amazon  and  E.  Andes 

2.  Lagothrix 

5 

8w  Eriodes    

8 

East  Brazil,  S.  of  Equator  . 

4.  Atelea      

14 

Almost  all  tropical  America 

6.  Mycetes 

10 

E.  Guatemala  to  Paraguay 

6.  PUhetia   

7 

Equatorial  Forests 

7.  Brackiurns     ... 

6 

Equatorial  Forests 

8.  NycUpUheeus  ... 

5 

Nicaragua  to  Amazonia 

Costa  Kica  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

9.  Saimiris 

3 

10.  Callithrix 

11 

Panama  to  Paraguay 

Hapalim. 

11.  Hapale    ... 

9 

Brazil  and  Upper  Amazon           | 

12.  Midas      

24 

Equatorial  America  to  Panama 

CHIROPTERA. 

Phyllostomuxs. 

13.  Lonehorfna 

1 

West  Indian  Islands 

14,  MacrophyUum... 

1 

Brazil 

16.   Vampyrus     ) 

|                                            •      ' 

16.  Lophokoma    > 

25    Tropical  America  and  Chili 

17.  PhyUostoma  ) 

18.  Macrotus 

1 

Antilles  and  Mexico 

California 

19.  Schizostoma     ... 

5 

South  America 

20.  Brachyphylla  ... 

1 

Antilles 

21.  Glossophaga    ... 

8 

Tropical  America 

22..  PhyllonycUris ... 

2 

Cuba  * 

23.  Artibeus 

4 

S.  America  &  Antilles,  Costa  Rica 

24.  Stenoderma 

7 

The  whole  region 

25.  Sturnira 

3 

Chili  to  Guatemala 

26.  Desmodu8 

3 

Chili  to  Mexico 

27.  Saceopteryz 

1 

Ecuador 
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in. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 


28.  Diphylla 

29.  Centurio 

Vbspbrtilionida. 

30.  Lasiurus 

SI.  Scotophilus     ... 

32.  VcspertiliQ 

33.  Nycticejus 

84.  Natalus   

35.  Furiptenu 

36.  Thyroptera     ... 

37.  Nycticdlus      ... 

38.  Taphozoua 

39.  Diclidurus 

NOCTILIONIDJL 

40.  Noctilio    ...      . 

41.  Mormops 

42.  Phyllodia 

43.  Chilonyderia   .. 

44.  Pteronotus 

45.  Nyctinomus    .. 

46.  Moloasos 

INSECTIVOBA. 
Centbttda. 

47.  Solenodon 

Soricidjl 

(Sorez      

CARNIVORA. 
Fblidjb. 

48.  Felis        

Canidjb. 

49.  Idicyon    

50.  Chrysocyon 
(Lupus    

51.  Lycalopex 

52.  Pseudalopex    .. 

53.  Thou*      

MU8TBLIDA 

54.  Mustek   

55.  Oalidis    

56.  Lontra     

57.  Nutria     


i 


Range  within  the  Region. 


13 


Brazil 

Brazil  to  Mexico 


Tropical  America 

Antilles,  Mexico  to  S.  America 

The  whole  region 

S.  Temperate  America 

S.  America  and  Antilles 

S.  America 

S.  America 

Cuba 

S.  America 

Brazil 


Paraguay  to  W.  Indies 

Antilles  and  Mexico 

Jamaica 

Brazil  and  West  Indies 

Trinidad 

La  Plata  to  Antilles  k  Costa  Rica 

Paraguay  and  Chili  to  Antilles 


2    Cuba  and  Hayti 


Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica) 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Nearctic 

Nearc.,  Austral,  Orien.  - 
Cosmopolite  • 
Nearctic,  India,  Tropical 
Africa 


Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Aus- 
tro-Malayan 


The  whole  region,  excL  Antilles 


Brazil  *>  <■  , 

S.  America  ,*  r 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica) ,  „  r  y 

S.  America  .v  r 

S.  America,  Falkland  Islands,  k 

Tierra  del  Fuego  , . .  r 
S.  America  to  Chili  ,  *   '  > 


Andes  of  Peru 

S.  America  to  Chili  k  Patagonia 

Central  and  S.  America  to  Chonoe 

Archipelago 
W.  coast  of  America  to  Chiloe 


S.'  Nearc.,  Orien., Madag.,  Ut 
Ethiopian,  S.  Palvarc., 
Australian 


All  other  reg.  but  Austrl. 


All  regions  but  AustraL 


Northern  genus 


All  other  reg.  but  Austrl. 


W.  coast  of  N.  America 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genu. 


58.  PUronura 

59.  Mephitis 

Procyonim. 

60.  Procyon   

61.  Noma      

62.  CercolepUs 

63.  Bassaris    , 

UftSIDJE. 

64.  Tremarctos      .., 

Otariida. 

65.  Otaria 

66.  Arctocephalus .. 

.    Phocida 

67.  Stenorhynchus 

68.  Lobodon , 

69.  Leptonyx 

70.  Ommatophoca... 

71.  Morunca 

72.  Cystophora 

CETACEA. 

DSLFHINIDiB. 

78.  Inia 

SIRENIA. 
Manatedje. 

74.  Manatus 

UNGULATA. 
Tapiripa 

75.  Tapirns    

76.  ElasmogncUhus 

SXJTDM. 

77.  Dicotyles 

Camelida. 

78.  Auchenia  ...     . 

Cervid*. 

79.  Cervus     

RODENTIA. 

MURID*. 

80.  Eeithrodon      ... 


12 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Surinam  and  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Ste.  of  Magellan 


Tropical  America 
Mexico  to  Paraguay  k  La  Plata 
Mexico  to  Peru  and  N.  Brazil 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 


Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili 


Chili,  La  Plata,  and  Patagonia 
Falkland  Islands  &  Cape  Horn 


Falkland  Islands 

Antarctic  shores 

Antarctic  shores,  E.  Patagonia 

Antarctic  shores 

Falkland  Islands 

Antilles 


Upper  Amazon 


Gulf  of   Mexico  to  N.   Brazil, 
Amazon  R. 


Equatorial  S.  America 
Panama  to  Guatemala 


Mexico  to  Paraguay 


Temp.  S.   America,  from  Cape 
Horn  to  Andes  of  Peru 

Mexico  to  Patagonia  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego 


South  Temp.  America  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Nearctic  to  Canada 


Nearctic  to  Canada 


California  and  Texas 


New  Zealand.   i       »     r 

New  Zealand,  C>>  >  „-..~i«, 

S.  Australia 

California,  S.  temp,  zone 
N.  Atlantic 


W.  Africa 


lndo-Malaya 


Texas 


All  regions  but  Ethiopian 
and  Australian 


United  States 
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[PABT  111. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


81.  Acodon    ... 

82.  Myxomys... 
88.  Hesperomys 

84.  HolochUus 

85.  Oxymyeterus 

86.  Drymomya 

87.  Neotomya... 
(Fiber      ... 

Saccomtida 

88.  ffeteromys 


Scittbida 

89.  Sciurus    ... 

Chinchillidjs. 

90.  Chinchilla 

91.  Lagidium 

92.  Lagostomus 

OCTODONTIDJB. 

93.  Habrocomus 

94.  Capromys... 

95.  Plagiodoniia 

96.  Spalaeopus 

97.  OetocUm 

98.  CUnomys ... 

Echimyim. 

99.  Dadylomys 

100.  Cercomys 

101.  Lasiuromys 
1021  Myopotamtis 
108.  Carterodon 

104.  Mesomys... 

105.  Echimys... 

106.  Lonchcrcs 

Cercolabida.1 

107.  Cercolabes 

108.  Chcetomys 

Caviida 

109.  Dasyproeta    .. 

110.  Coelogenys 

111.  Hydrochcerus 

112.  Carta     

113.  Kerodon 

114.  Dolichotis      .. 


Pern,  14,000  ft  elevation 

Guatemala 

The  whole  region 

S.  America 

Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Peru 

S.  America 

Mexico) 


Mexico,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,* 
Trinidad 


Mexico  to  Paraguay 


Andes  of  Chili  and  Pern 

Chili    to     Ecuador  (11,000  to 

16,000  ft) 
Uruguay  to  Rio  Negro  of  Patagonia 


Chili 

Cuba  and  Jamaica 

Hayti 

Chili  and  E  of  Andes 

Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia 

8.  Brazil  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 


Guiana  and  Brazil 

Central  Brazil 

St  Paulo,  Brazil 

S.  half  of  tropical  ft  America 

Central  Brazil 

Upper  Amazon 

Equatorial  America  to  Paraguay 

New  Granada  to  Brazil 


Mexico  to  Paraguay 
N.  Brazil 


Paraguay  to  Mexico  and  Lesser 

Antilles 
Guatemala  to  Paraguay 
Guiana  to  La  Plata 
Brazil  and  Peru  to  Magellan  Sts. 
Brazil  and  Peru  to  Magellan  Sts. 
The  Pampas  and  Patagonia 


Range  beyond  the  Region 


Nearctic 


Nearctic  genus 


All  reg.  but  Australian 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 

ft 

tSJ 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

LSFORm& 

115.  Lepus    

EDENTATA. 

I* 

Central  Brazil  and  Andes,  Costa 
Rica  to  Mexico 

All  regions  but  Austral. 

Bradypodidjb. 

116.  Cholcepua 

117.  Bradjjpus 

118.  ArdopUheeus... 

2 
2 

8 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil 
Amazon  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Dasypodida 

119.  Tatusia 

120.  Prionodontes  ... 

121.  Dasyptu..*     ... 

122.  Xenurus 

128.  TolypeuUs     ... 
124.  Chkimydophorus 

5 
1 

4 

8 
2 
2 

Rio  Grande,  Texas,  to  Patagonia 

Surinam  to  Paraguay 

Brazil  to  Chili  and  La   Plata, 

Costa  Rica? 
Guiana  to  Paraguay,  Costa  Rica  ? 
Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
La  Plata  and  Bolivia 

Mybmecophagida. 

125.  Myrmecophaga 

126.  Tamandua    ... 

127.  Cyclothurus  ... 

MARSUPIAL1A. 

1 

2 

,  2 

Costa  Rica  ?,  &  N.  Braz.,to  Parag. 
Guatemala  to  Paraguay 
Honduras   and  Costa  Rica   to 
Paraguay 

DlDELPHYIDA. 

128.  Didelphys     ... 

129.  Ckirontdes    ... 

130.  Hyracodon    ... 

20 
1 

1 

Mexico  to  Uruguay  and  S.  Chili 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  Costa  Rica 
Ecuador 

Temperate  ft.  America 

PASSERES. 

TURDIDA. 

1.  Turdus     ... 

2.  Khodinocichla 

3.  Mdanoptila 

4.  Catkarus... 

5.  Margarops 

6.  Mimus     ... 

7.  Mdanoiis... 

8.  Galeoscoptes 

9.  MiinocicMa 
(Harporhynchus 

10.  Cinctocerthia  ... 

11.  Eamphocmclus 

'    Stlviidje 

12.  Myiadestes     ... 


BIRDS. 


The  whole  reg.  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

Honduras 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Columbia 

Hayti  and  Lesser  Antilles 

Nearly  the  whole  region 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

Mexico  to  Panama 

Cuba  to  Porto  Rico 

Mexico) 

Lesser  Antilles 

Martinique  and  St.  Lucia 


Mexico  and  Antilles  to  Peru  and 
Bolivia 


Almost  cosmopolite 

Nearctic 
Nearctic 
Nearctic  genus 

N.  AW.  of  N.America 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


13.  Cichlopais 
(Sialia      .. 

14.  Regulus   .. 

15.  PoUoptila 


ClNCLIDiB. 

16.  Cinclus    .. 

Troglodytim.. 

17.  Troglodytes     . 

18.  Thryophilus    . 

19.  Thryothoruo 

20.  Cistothorus 

21.  Donacobius 

22.  Campylorhynchus 
28.  Oyphorkmus   .. 

24.  Microcerculus .. 

25.  Henicorhina    .. 
(Salpinctes 
(Catnerpes 

26.  Cinnictrthia    .. 

27.  Uropsila 

Cbbthiida 

(Certhia 

Sittida. 

(Sitta       

Parida. 

(Paras     

(Lophophanes.. 
(Psaltriparus   .. 

Corvid*. 

28.  Cyanocitta 

29.  Cyanocorax     .. 
80.  CalociUa 

31.  Psilorhiwus 

32.  Coitus     


Ccerebida 
.S3.  Diglosaa  ... 

34.  Diglo890pi8 

35.  Oreomanes 

36.  Conirostrum 

37.  Hcmidacnis 

38.  Z)ao*w     ... 

39.  Cerihidca.  . 


it 


Bang*  within  the  Region. 


Brazil 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 
Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Bolivia  and 
La  Plata 


Mexico  to  Venezuela  and  Peru 


Mexico  to  Straits  of  Magellan 

Mexico  to  Central  Brazil 

Mexico  to  S.  Brazil 

Mexico  to  Chili  and  Patagonia 

Columbia  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Costa  Rica  to  Peru 

Mexico  to  Peru 

Mexico  to  Peru 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

Mexico) 

Columbia  and  Ecuad  >r 

Mexico 


Mexico  and  Guatemala) 


Mexico) 


Mexico) 
Mexico) 
Mexico  and  Guatemala) 


Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Paraguay,  Jamaica 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 
Mexico  to  Guatemala)  Cuba  to 
Porto  Rico 


Mexico  to   Guiana,    Peru,  and 

Bolivia 
Venezuela  to  Ecuador 
Ecuador 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 
Columbia  and  Upper  Amazon 
Costa  Rica  to  Gniana  &  S.  Brazil 
Galapagos  Islands 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


United  States  &  Canada 
Nearctic.  Palearctic 
Cen.  and  S.  U.  States 


Nearctic,  Pahearctic,  <N. 


Nearctic,  Palaarctic,  tv 
N.-W.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 


New  Mexico 


Nearctic  genus 
Gila  and  Colorado 


North  temperate  genus 


North  temperate  genus 


Nearc.,  Palmare..  Orient.,  £t£ 
North  temperate  genus 
Nearctic 


Nearctic 


Cosmop.,  excL  S.  Amer. 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genoa. 

a 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

40.  CMorophames  ... 

2 

Brazil  to  Central  America,  Cuba 

41.  Ccereba     

4 

Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Guiana  and 
Brazil 

42.  Certhiola 

10 

Antilles  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 

Florida 

48.  Glossiptila 

1 

Jamaica 

Mniotiltida 

44.  Siurus      

3 

Mexico  to  Columbia,  Antilles 

S.  &E.  States*  Canada 

45.  Mniotilta 

1 

Columbia  to  Mexico  and  Antilles 

Eastern  United  States 

46.  Parula      

5 

Brazil  and  Ecuador  to  Mexico 

Eastern  U.  S.  &  Canada 

47.  Protonotaria    ... 

1 

Venezuela  to  Central  America 
and  W.  India 

Florida  to  Ohio 

48.  Helminthophaga 

5 

Mexico  to  Columbia 

North  America 

49.  Helmintherus... 

1 

Mexico  to  Veragua 

U.  States  to  Canada 

50.  Perissogloesa  ... 

1 

Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico 

E  United  States 

51.  Dendrcsca 

25 

Mexico  k  W.  Indies  to  Ecuador 
and  Chili 

All  N.  America 

52.  Q&nyrnis 

1 

Guatemala  to  Panama 

?/rat  , 

53.  Geothlypis 

10 

Brazil  to  Mexico 

All  N.  America 

54.  Setophaga 

55.  Cardellina 

12 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

E.  U.  States  k  Canada 

1 

Gautemala  and  Mexico 

56.  Ergaiicus 

2 

Guatemala  and  Mexico 

57.  Myioodioctea  ... 

3 

Columbia  to  Mexico 

U.  States  and  Canada 

58.  Batilcuterus    ... 

22 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

59.  Icteria      

1 

Costa  Rica  to  Mexico 

E   and  Central  United 
States  to  Canada 

60.  Granatellus    ... 

8 

Amazon  to  Mexico 

61.   TeretrWa 

2 

Cuba 

VlKEONIDJI. 

62.  Vireosylvia     ... 

9 

Venezuela  to  Mexico  &  Antilles 

All  N.  America 

6&.  Vireo        

10 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica  ft  Antilles 

All  United  States 

64.  Neoehloe 

1 

Mexico 

65.  HylophUus     ... 

16 

Brazil  to  Mexico 

66.  Laletes     

1 

Jamaica 

67.  Phcenicomanes... 

1 

Jamaica 

68.   Vireolanius    ... 

4 

Mexico  to  Amazon 

69.  Oychlcris 

9 

Mexico  to  Paraguay 

AMPS!,!!)*. 

70.  Dulus       

2 

Hayti 

(Ampeiis 

1 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

N.  temperate  genus 

71.  Ptihaonys 

(PhSinopepla  ... 

2 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

1 

Mexico) 

Gila  and  Lower  Colorado 

HlRUNDINIM. 

72.  Hirnndo 

9 

Mexico  and  Antilles  to  Chili  and 
La  Plata 

Almost  cosmopolite 

78.  Petrochelidon... 

8 

Mexico  and  Antilles  to  Paraguay 
Guatemala  tc  Peru  and  Brazil 

Nearctic,  *• 

74.  Atticora   

6 

(!■>    , 

75.  Cotvle      

76.  8telgidopteryx 

2 

Central  America  to  La  Plata 

All  regions  but  Austral 

4 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

S.  United  States 

77.  Progne     

4 

The  whole  region 

Nearctic 
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[part  hi. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genoa. 

00 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

ICTBRID*.1 

78.  ClypeicUrus  ... 

1 

Upper  Amazon 

Mexico  to  Guiana,   Brazil,   and 

Bolivia 
Mexico 

79.  Ostinopa 

8 

80.  Cassiculus     .  . 

1 

81.  Cassicus 

10 

Mexico  to  S.  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

82.  Icterus 

33 

Mexico  to  Antilles  and  La  Plata 

All  U.  States  k  Canada 

88.  Dolichonyx   ... 

1 

Mexico  to  Paraguay,  Galapagos 
Mexico  to  La  Plata  and  Bolivia 

E.  U.  States  and  Canada 

84.  Molothrus     ... 

8 

All  U.  States  k  Canada 

85.  Ageisms 

6 

Mexico  to  Paraguay,  Cuba,  Porto 

Rico 
Mexico) 

All  U.  States  k  Canada 

ttanthocephalus 

1 

Nearctic  genus 

86.  Xanthoaomtu... 

4 

Venezuela  to  La  Plata 

87.  Amblyrhcrniphtu 

1 

Bolivia  and  La  Plata 

88.  Qymnomystox 

1 

Guiana  and  Amazonia 

89.  Pseudoleistes ... 

2 

Brazil  and  La  Plata 

90.  LeisUa    

3 

Venezuela  to  Paraguay  k  Bolivia 

91.  Sturnella 

4 

Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Chili,  Falk- 
land Islands^;  Tierra  del  Fuego 

All  17.  States  k  Canada 

92.  OurfSus 

1 

Chili  to  Magellan  Straits 

93.  Neaopsar 

(Scolecophagus 

1 
1 

Jamaica 
Mexico,  Cuba?) 

Nearctic  genus 

94.  Lampropsar  ... 

4 

Guatemala  to  Peru  and  Guiana 

95.  Quiscalus 

9 

Mexico  to  Antilles  &  Venezuela 

S.  and  K  United  States 

to  I AhrAdnr 

96.  Hypopyrrhtu... 

97.  Aphobus 

1 

Columbia 

1A/   AJvvAWAvA 

1 

Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Guiana 

98.  Castidix 

1 

Tanaoridjl 

99.  Procnia* 

2 

Brazil  and  Peru  to  Columbia 

100.  ClUorophonia... 

7 

Brazil  to  Mexico 

101.  EupKonia 

82 

Mexico  and  W.  Indies  to  Brazil 
and  Bolivia 

102.   Tanagrella    ... 

4 

Columbia  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 

108.  Ohlorochrysa ... 

2 

Columbia  to  Peru 

104.  Pipridea 

2 

Venezuela  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

105.  Diva      

1 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

106.  CallisU 

56 

Guatemala  to  Bolivia  &  Paraguay 

107.  Iridornis 

4 

Columbia  to  Peru 

108.  PoeciloUtraupis 

4 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 

109.  SUphanophorns 

1 

Brazil  and  La  Plata 

110.  BtUhraupis   ... 

5 

Veraguato  Bolivia 

HI.  Compsocoma  ... 

5 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 

112.  Dubusia 

2 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

113.  Tanagra 

114.  SpindcUis 

12 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 

5 

Porto  Rico  to  Bahamas 

115.  Jthamphoccdw 

11 

Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

116.  Phlogothraupis 

1 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

117.  EuchceUs 

1 

Eastern  Ecuador 

118.  Pyranga 

11 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 

U.  States  and  Canada 

119.  Orthogonys    ... 

2 

Krazil  and  Guiana 

120.  LampTitUs     ... 

2 

Brazil  and  Colombia 

121.  Photnicoihraupis 

7 

Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  Bolivia 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genoa. 

n 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

122.  Lanio     

128.  EucomeHa      ... 

4 

Mexico  to  Bolivia 

5 

Coeta  Rica  to  Bolivia 

124.  Triekothravpia 

1 

S.  Brazil  and  Paraguay 

125.  Creurgona      ... 

126.  Tochyphonua 

1 

West  Ecuador 

11 

Nicaragua  to  Paraguay 

127.  Cypanagra     ... 
12a  Nemosia 

1 

S.  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

11 

Venezuela,  W.  Ecuador,  to  Bra- 

zil and  Bolivia 

129.  Pyrrhoeoma  ... 
180.  Chlorospingus 

1 

S.  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 

18 

181.  Buarremon    ... 

20 

Mexico  to  S.  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

182.  PhomieophUua 

1 

Hayti 

188.  Arremvn 

12 

Mexico  to  S.  Brazil 

184.  OreoOvraupis ... 

1 

East  Ecuador 

185.  Cis90pis 

8 

Columbia  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 

186.  Lamproapiza... 

1 

Guiana 

187.  Ptittoepiaa     ... 

2 

Columbia  to  Peru 

188.  Scdtator 

17 

Mexico  to  La  Plata  and  Bolivia 

189.  Diucopia 

2 

Upper  Amazon  and  S.  Brazil 

140.  OreheaHeua    ... 

8 

Tropical  S.  America 

141.  PUylua 

8 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Ecuador 

Fbikoillida 

142.  Chrysomitris... 

12 

Mexico   to   Brazil,    Chili   and 
Patagonia 

Nearctic,  Palaearctic 

148.  Sycali*    

9 

Mexico  to  Chili  and  La  Plata, 

Jamaica 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 

144.  Coccothraustes 

2 

Nearctic,  Paliearctic 

145.  Qeoapisa 

7 

Galapagos  Islands 

146.  Camarhynchua 

5 

Galapagos  Islands 

147.  Cadornia 

4 

Galapagos  Islands 

148.  PhrygUus     ... 

10 

Columbia  to  Fuegia  and  Falk- 
land Islands 

149.  Xenoapingua ... 

1 

Peru 

150.  Diuca    

8 

Peru,  Chili,  and  Patagonia 

151.  Embcrizoidea... 

8 

Venezuela  to  Paraguay 
S.  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

152.  Donacospiza  ... 

1 

158.  Chcmoeoapiza 

1 

Mexico 

154.  Embernagra  ... 

155.  Hamophua  ... 

9 
6 

Mexico  to  La  Plata 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

Rooky  Mountains 

156.  Atlapetes      ... 

1 

Mexico 

Nearctic! 

157.  Pyrgiaoma    ... 

158.  Pipilo    

5 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

4 

Mexico  to  Guatemala 

All  Nearctic  region 

159.  Junco    

2 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

United  States 

160.  Zonotrichia    ... 

5 

Mexico  to  Straita  of  Magellan 

Nearctic 

(Melospiza    ... 
(Spizella 
(Passerctdus  ... 

2 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

Nearctic  genus 

8 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

Nearctic  genus 

1 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

Nearctic  genus 

(PooBcetes 

1 

Mexico) 

Nearctic  genus 

161.  Ammodi^mus 

1 

Guatemala 

Nearctic 

162.  Coturniculns... 

4 

Mexico  to  Bolivia,  Jamaica 

E  &  N.  of  N.  America 

168.  Pencaa 

4 

Mexico 

S.  E  States  &  Californit 

164.  Tiaris    

1 

Brazil 

166.  VoiaHnia      ... 

1 

Mexico  to  Brazil 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genu*. 

0Q 

Range  within  the  Begion. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

(Cyanospiza  ... 

4 

Mexico  and  Central  America) 

Nearctic 

166.  Paroaria 

6 

Trop.  S.  America,  E.  of  Andes 

167.  Coryphospingus 

4 

Tropical  S.  America 

168.  Porphyrospiza 

1 

Brazil 

169.  Haplospiza    ... 

2 

Mexico  and  Brazil 

170.  Phonipara     ... 

5 

Mexico   to    Columbia,  Greater 

Antilles 
Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 

171.  Poospiza 

12 

W.  k  Central  U.  States 

172.  Spodiornis     ... 

1 

Ecuador 

(Carpodacus  ... 

2 

Mexico) 

Nearctic,  Palaearctic 

178.  Cardinalis      ... 

2 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

S.  &  8.  Cent  U.  States 

174.  Guiraca 

6 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Southern  U.  States 

175.  Amaurospiza 

176.  Hedymeles    ... 

2 

Costa  Rica  and  Brazil 

2 

Mexico  to  Columbia 

Nearctic 

177.  Pheucticus     ... 

5 

Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 

178.  Oryzaborus    ... 

6 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  S.  Brazil 

179.  Melopyrrha  ... 

1 

Cuba 

180.  LoxigUla 

4 

Antilles 

181.  SpermophUa ... 

44 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Uruguay 

Texas 

182.  Caiamenia     ... 

4 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 

183.  Neorkynchus... 

1 

W.  Peru 

184.  Catambly-  ) 

rhynchus  \  '" 

1 

Columbia 

(Loxia    

1 

Mexico) 

North  temperate  genus 

(Calamospiza 

1 

Mexico) 

Arizona  and  Texas 

WChondestes  ... 
^(Euspiza 

1 

Mexico) 

W.  and  Cent  U.  States 

1 

Mexico  to  Columbia) 

S.-E.  U.  States,  Palsearc. 

385.)  Gubematrix  ... 
( (Plectrophanes 

1 

Paraguay  and  La  Plata 

1 

Mexico) 

N.  temp.  &  Arctic  genus 

Aiaudidjl 

186.  Otocorys 

1 

Mexico,  Andes  of  Columbia 

Nearc.  &  Patoarc.  genus 

MoTACILLIDJL 

187.  An  thus 

4 

Mexico  to  Patagonia  and  Falk- 
land Islands 

Cosmopolite  (aU*t .) 

OXYRHAMPHIDJB. 

187a.  Oxyrhamphus 

2 

Brazil  to  Costa  Rica 

TyRINNIDJL 

188.  Conophaga    ... 

11 

Columbia  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil 

189.  Corythqpis     ... 

2 

Brazil  and  Guiana 

190.  Agriornis 

5 

Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chili 

191.  Myiothcretes  ... 

3 

Columbia  to  Ecuador,  Patagonia 

192.   Toeniopt^a    ... 

8 

S.  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Patago. 

193.  OchthodicUa  ... 

1 

Columbian  Andes 

194.  0cfafow»       ... 

17 

Andes,  Bolivia  to  Columbia  and 
Venezuela 

195.  Sayomis 

4 

Mexico  to  Ecuador 

E.  United  Sts.  to  Canada 

196.  Fluvicola 

4 

Guiana  &  W.  Ecuador  to  Brazil, 
and  Bolivia 

197.  .iruTuftft&eZa 

1 

Tropical  S.  America 
S.  Brazil  and  La  Plats 

198.  ^&ctorurt«  ... 

2 
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199.  OybemUes     ... 

200.  Sysopygis 

201.  Onipokgus    ... 

202.  Lichenops 

203.  Muscipipra    ... 

204.  Copurus 

205.  Machetomis  ... 

206.  Mu$cisaxicola 

207.  Centrites 

208.  Mu&igrdUa  ... 

209.  Platyrhynchus 

210.  TWtrorfrwm  . . . 

211.  Oncosotma     ... 

212.  3u8carthmu8... 

218.  OrehUus 

214.  Colopterus     ... 

215.  Hemtoriccus  ... 

216.  PhylloscarUs ... 

217.  tfapalocercus... 

218.  Hofrrwra 

219.  Poganoiriccus... 

220.  LeptotrUxus  ... 

221.  Stxgmatura   ... 

222.  Serphophaga ... 

223.  AruxrtUs 

224.  Cycmotia 

225.  MionecUs 

226.  Leptopogon     ... 

227.  Capsiempis    ... 

228.  Phyllomyias  ... 

229.  Ornithion 

230.  Tyrannulus  ... 

231.  Ttyraraniscutf ... 

232.  Slainea 

233.  Empidagra  ... 

234.  Legatus 

235.  SubUgatus     ... 

236.  MyiozcUUs     ... 

237.  Rhynehocyclus 

238.  Conopias 

239.  Pitangus 

240.  SirysUs 

241.  MyiodynasUs  .. 

242.  Mtgarhynckus 

243.  Muscivora     ... 

244.  ffirundinea  ... 

245.  Cnipodedes    ... 

246.  MyioHus 

247.  Pyrocephdlus... 


rt 

<c 

1 

1 
9 
1 
1 
3 
1 
11 

2 
1 
7 

11 
2 

12 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Brazil 

S.  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Amazonia  to  Patagonia 

Brazil  and  La  Plata 

S.  Brazil 

Costa  Rica  to  S.  Brazil 

Venezuela  to  Brazil 

Andes  of  Ecuador  to  Chili  and 
Patagonia  , 

Bolivia  to  Patagonia 

W.  Ecuador  i 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

Tropical  N.  and  S.  America 

Tropical  N.  America 

Costa  Rica  to  W.  Ecuador,  Brazil, 
and  Bolivia 

Costa  Pica  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Veragua  to  Columbia  and  Guiana 

Brazil 

Columbia  to  Brazil 

Brazil  to  Chili  and  La  Plata 

Uruguay 

Brazil  and  Columbia 
Brazil  and  Veragua 

Upper  Amazon  to  La  Plata 

Columbia  to  Chili  and  La  Plata 
Columbia  to  Chili  and  La  Plata, 

Magell.  Sta,  &  Juan  Fernand. 
W.  Peru  to  La  Plata 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Peru  and  Brazil 
Chiriqui  to  Brazil 
Columbia  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Brazil 
Guatemala  to  Amazonia 
Guatemala  to  E.  Peru 
Mexico  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  An- 
tilles 
Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
Mexico  to  Brazil 
Venezuela  and  Lower  Amazon 
Mexico  to  W.  Peru  and  Brazil 
Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Brazil 
Venezuela  to  Peru  and  Brazil 
Mexico  to  La  Plata,  Antilles 
Panama  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
Mexico  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Brazil 
Columbia  &  Guiana  to  Paraguay 
Panama  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Amazon 
Mexico  to  W.   Peru,    Bolivia, 

and  La  Plata 
Tropical  N.  and  S.  America  and 
Galapagos  Islands 


Gila  and  Bio  Grande 
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248,  Empidochanes 

4 

Venezuela  to  S.  Brazil. 

249.  Mitrephorus  ... 

250.  Empidonax   ... 

2 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

12 

Mexico  to  Colombia  &  Ecuador 

All  N.  America 

251.  Contopus 

252.  Myiochanes    ... 

10 

Mexico  to  Amazonia,  Antilles 

N.  &  E.  of  Rocky  Mtns. 

1 

Amazonia  and  Brazil 

253.  Myiarchus     ... 

12 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Brazil, 

East  and  West  Coasts  to 

Galapagos  and  Antilles 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica 

Canada 

254.  Blacicua 

2 

(Empidias     ... 

1 

Mexico) 

Eastern  United  States,  Cn 

255.  Empidonomus 

1 

Guiana  and  Brazil 

256.  Tyrannus 

257.  MUvultu 

11 

All  tropical  sub-regions 

All  U.  States  to  Canada 

2 

Tropical  N.  and  S.  America 

Texas 

PlPRIDA 

258.  PipriUs 

4 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil 

259.  Masius 

2 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

260.  Chloropipo     ... 

1 

Columbia 

261.  Xenopipo 

1 

Guiana  and  Columbia 

262.  Pipra     

263.  Neopipo 

19 

Trop.  N.  and  S.  America 

1 

Upper  Amazon 

264.  Mackocroptcrus 

4 

Columbia  to  Brazil 

265.  llicura 

1 

Brazil 

266.  Chiroxiphia  ... 

5 

Guatemala  to  Brazil 

267.  Metopia 

1 

Brazil 

268.  Metopothrix   ... 

1 

Upper  Amazon 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 

269.  ChiroTJiach&is 

6 

270.  Hetoropelma  ... 

10 

Mexico  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 

271.  Heteroeeretu  ... 

2 

Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon 

272.  Schiffomis     ... 

2 

Upper  Amazon  and  Brazil 

COTINGIDJE. 

273.  Ttiyra  

6 

Tropical  N.  and  S.  America 

274.  Hadrostomus... 

5 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  k  Brazil, 
Jamaica 

275.  Pachljfiamphus 

11 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Brazil 

276.  Lathria 

5 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

277.  Aulia    

3 

Veragua  to  Brazil 

278.  Lipaugus 

3 

Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Guiana 

279.  PtOochloris  ... 

2 

Brazil 

280.  Attila    

8 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  and  Guiana 

231.  Casiornis 

2 

S.  Brazil  to  Paraguay 

Guiana  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Bolivia 

282.  Rupicola 

3 

233.  Phoenicocercus 

2 

Guiana  and  Amazonia 

234.   Tijuca   

1 

Brazil 

235.  Phibalura     ... 

1 

Brazil 

236.  Pipreola 

7 

Venezuela  to  Ecuador  and  Peru 

287.  Ampdio 

4 

Columbia  to  Pern  and  Brazil 

288.  Carpodectes    ... 

1 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
Columbia  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 

289.  Hdiochocr*    ... 

2 

290.  Cotinga 

6 

Guatemala  to  Peru  and  Brazil 

291.  Xipholena     ... 

292.  lodopleura    ... 

3 

Guiana  to  Brazil 

8 

Guiana  to  Brazil 

293.  Calyptura     ... 

1 

Brazil 

294.  Qutrula 

1 

Panama  to  Amazonia 
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Range  beyond  the  Region. 

295.  Hcematodervs 

i 

Guiana  and  Lower  Amazon 

296.  Chasmarkynchus 

4 

Costa  Rica  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 

297.  Oymnocephalua 

1 

Guiana  and  Rio  Negro 
Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon 
Venezuela  to  Brazil 

298.  Gymrwderus  ... 

1 

299.  Pyroderus     ... 

8 

800.  CephalopUrus 

3 

Costa  Rica  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Upr. 
Amazon 

Phttotomedjb. 

801.  Phytotvma     ... 

8 

Bolivia,  Chili,  and  La  Plata 

Densrocolaptida 

802.  Otobaies 

1 

South  Brazil 

808.  Qeositta 

6 

Peru  to  Chili  and  Patagonia 

804.  Furnariua     ... 

9 

Guiana  &  W.  Ecuador  to  La  Plata 

805.  Clibanornis   ... 

1 

S.  Brazil 

806.  Upucerthia    ... 

4 

Andes  of  Ecuador  to  Chili  and 
Patagonia 

807.  Cinclodea 

5 

Ecuador  to  Chili,  Patagonia,  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego 

808.  Henicornis    ... 

2 

Patagonia 

809.  Loehmios 

2 

Venezuela  and  Brazil 

810.  Sderurus 

6 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

811.  Oxyurus 

2 

Chili  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
Masafuera  Islands 

812.  Sylviorthor- 

hynchus 

1 

ChiH 

813.  Phlasoeryptes  ... 

1 

W.  Peru  to  La  Plata 

314.  Lcptosthenura 

5 

Andes  of  Ecuador  to  Brazil  and 

815.  SynaUaxis    ... 

55 

Patagonia 
The  whole  region  (excl.  Antilles) 

316.  Coryphistera  . . . 

1 

La  Plata 

817.    -4fMM?tWttf      ... 

1 

Paraguay  and  La  Plata 

818.  Lwmorms     ... 

1 

Uruguay  and  La  Plata 

819.  Placellodomus 

4 

Venezuela  to  Peru  and  La  Plata 

820.   Thripophaga... 

8 

Brazil  and  Columbia 

321.  Pdtudocolaptea 

1 

Columbia  to  Peru 

822.  H&nwrus 

3 

Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  La  Plata 

328.   Thripadectes ... 

1 

Columbia 

324.  Anctstrops     ... 
825.  Aulomolus    ... 

1 
9 

Upper  Amazon 
Mexico  to  Amazonia 

326.  PhUydor 

14 

Tropical  South  America 

327.  Heliobletm    .. 

1 

Brazil 

328.  Anabatoides  ... 

1 

Brazil 

829.  Anabazetwps ... 

5 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

380.  Xenop* 

3 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

881.  SUtasomw     ... 

3 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 

332.  Margarornis ... 

4 

Costa  Rica  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 

388.  Olyphorhynchu8 
334.  PygarrMau  ... 

1 
1 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 
Chili 

385.  Dendrocinda... 

10 

Mexico  to  Venezuela  and  Brazil 

836.  DendrocolapUs 

7 

Guatemala  to  Peru  and  Brazil 

887.  Aiwu» .# 

1 

Guiana 

888.  Drymornia    ... 

1 

La  Plata 

389.  XiphocolapUa 

5 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
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840.  DendrexUcutes 

341.  Dendrornia    ... 

342.  Dendroplex    ... 

343.  PicolapUs      ... 
844.  Xiphorhynchus 


FORMIOARIIDJL 

845.  CymbUanius ... 

346.  Batara  

847.  Thamnophiku 

348.  Biotas    

349.  TharrmisUs    ... 

350.  Pygoptila 
851.  Neodantes     ... 

352.  ClyiodanUs  ... 

353.  Dysitkamnus... 
854.  Thamnomanea 
355.  HerpsUoehmus 
856.  Myrmothcrula 

357.  .Formictwra  ... 

358.  ZVreTMm* 

359.  Psilorhamphus 
860.  Microbates  ... 
361.  Bhamphocwnua 

862.  Oercomocra   ... 

863.  Pyrigkna     ... 

864.  Qymnodchla ... 

365.  Percnostola    ... 

366.  Heterocnemis... 
867.  Myrmeciza    ... 

368.  HypocnemiB  ... 

369.  P£%#    

870.  Bhopotcrpc  ... 
371.  Phlogopsis  ... 
872.  Formiearius  ... 

373.  Pittasoma      ... 

374.  CAamasoi 

375.  OraUaria 

376.  OrallariciUa  ... 


Ptbroftoohidjl 

877.  Scytalopus 

878.  Mertdaxis 

879.  Khinocrypta  .. 

380.  LioxcUs 

381.  iferoptocAtu  .. 

382.  Hylactea 

388.  AcroplenUa    . 
384.  TVtptorAfotu.. 


il 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Guiana 

Mexico,  W.  Ecuador.and  Brazil 
Columbia  &  Venezuela  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
Veraguato  Brazil 


Amazonia  and  Guiana 

S.  Brazil 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Brazil 

Central  America  and  Ecuador 

Amazonia 

Amazonia 

Eastern  Ecuador 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil 

Ecuador,  Guiana,  and  Brazil 

Venezuela  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

Tropical  S.  America 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Veragua  to  W.  Ecuador  k  Brazil 

Central  Brazil 

Cayenne 

Guatemala  to  Brazil 

Cen.  America  to  W.  Equador  k 

S.  Brazil 
Ecuador  to  Peru  and  Brazil 
Honduras  to  Panama 
Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon 
Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon 
Veragua  to  W.  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 

ana  Brazil 
Costa  Rica  toW.  Ecuador  k  Brazil 
Nicaragua  to  Amazonia 
Guiana 

Nicaragua  to  Guiana  and  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
Panama  and  Veragua 
Columbia  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  k  Brazil 
Costa  Rica  to  Ecuador 


Columbia  k  Brazil  to  Chili  and 

Tierra  del  Fuego 
Central  Brazil 
La  Plata  and  Patagonia 
Madeira  Valley 
Chili  and  Chiloe 
Chili 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 
Chili 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 
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8 

Rang   within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

PICARLfi. 

TlOWM. 

885.  Piewmnua     ... 

14 

Honduras  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

886.  Picas     

6 

Mexico,  Chili,    La   Plata,    and 

Allreg.  but  Austral  & 

8.  Patagonia 

Ethiopian 

(Sphyrairicus... 
87.  Campepnilus... 

1 

Mexico  and  Guatemala) 

Nearctic  genus 

12 

Mexico  to  Patagonia,  Cuba 

Nearctic 

888.  Dryocopus     ... 

889.  Celeus    

4 

Mexico  to  S.  Brazil 

Palsearctic 

15 

Mexico  and  S.  Brazil 

890.  Nesoeeleus 

1 

Cuba 

891.  Ckrysoptilus  ... 

6 

Tropical  S.  America 

892.  Centurus 

10 

Mexico  to  Venezuela,  Antilles 

Nearctic 

898.  Chionmerpes  ... 

85 

Tropical  America,  Hayti 

894.  Xiphidiopicus 

1 

Cuba 

895.  Melanerpes    ... 

9 

Mexico  to  Brazil,  Porto  Rico 

Nearctic 

896.  Leuconerpes  ... 

1 

Brazil,  Bolivia 

897.  Colaptes 

7 

Open  country  of  trap.  America, 
Greater  Antilles 

Nearctin 

898.  Hypoxonthus... 

1 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador 

Meoalamidjl 

899.  Cdptio    

10 

Costa  Rica  to  Peru  and  Guiana 

400.  Tetragonopt    .. 

2 

Costa  Rica  and  Ecuador 

Rhamfhabtipjl 

401.  Ehamphastos... 

12 

All  tropical  America 

402.  Pteroglosgua  ... 

16 

Mexico  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 

408.  SeUrrtidera     ... 

7 

Veragua  to  Brazil 

404.  Andigena 

6 

Columbia  to  W.  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 

and  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Venezuela  and  Bolivia 

405.  AtUaeorhamphtu 

10 

Cuculidje. 

406.  Croiophaga    ... 

8 

Tropical  America  and  Antilles 

Nearctic  to  Pennsylvania 

407.  Qwira    .'..     ... 

1 

Brazil  and  Paraguay 
Nicaragua  to  Brazil  [and  Upper 

408.  Neomorphus ... 

4 

Amazon 

409.  Qeococcyx 

1 

Guatemala 

Texas  to  California        * 

410.  Drvmococcyx ... 

2 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

411.  Diplopterus   ... 

1 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 

412.  Saurotfiera    ... 

4 

Greater  Antilles 

418.  Hyeiomia 

2 

Jamaica  and  Hayti 

414.  Pfoya    

8 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Brazil 

415.  Morococcyz    ... 

1 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

416.  Coccy£us 

10 

Tropical  America  and  Antilles, 
Cocos  Islands 

Nearctic 

Buoookidjb. 

417.  ^i«w>     

21 

Guatemala  to  Guiana,  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia 

418.  Matocqptita  ... 

10 

Guatemala  to  Guiana,  W.  Ecua- 
dor and  Bolivia 

419.  AoffciMtfe 

5 

Columbia  and  Amazonia 
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Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

420.  Monasa 

7 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil 

421.  Chelidoptera ... 

2 

Columbia  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 

GALBjfejDJL 

422.  Ckdbtda 

9 

Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

428.  Urogalba 

2 

Guiana  to  Lower  Amazon 

424.  Brackygalba ... 

4 

Columbia  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

425.  Jacanvaralcyon 

1 

Brazil 

426.  Jacamerops   ... 

2 

Columbia  to  Amazonia 

427.  OaXbaXcyrhyn  ) 
chus     ...       ) 

1 

Upper  Amazon 

Todida. 

428.  Todua    

5 

Greater  Antilles 

MOMOTIM. 

429.  Momotus 

10 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador,  Brazil, 
and  Bolivia 

480.   Urospotha     ... 

1 

Costa  Rica  to  Columbia 

481.  Baryphthengus 

1 

Brazil  and  Paraguay 

432.  Hylomcmes    ... 

2 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

433.  Prionirhynchns 

2 

Guatemala  to  Upner  Amazon 

484.  Eumomota    ... 

1 

Honduras  to  Chinqui 

Trogomdjl 

435.  Prionotdes    ... 

1 

Cuba 

436.  Teronodrogrcw... 

1 

Hayti 

437.  IVogwi   

22 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Parag. 

438.  EupHlotis 

1 

Mexico 

439.  Pharomaerus 

5 

Guatemala  to  Upper  Amazon  and 
Bolivia 

Alosdinidjb. 

. 

440.  Ceryle    

8 

Mexico  to  Brazil,  Patagonia  and 

Nearc,  S.  Palmare.,  Orion*, 

Chili 

ar    . 

Steatobnithidjb. 

441.  Steatornis 

1 

Columb.,  Venezuela,  &  Trinidad 

'CaPRIMULGIDA. 

442.  Nyctibius 

6 

Brazil  to  Guatemala  &  Jamaica 

448.  Hydropsalis  ... 

8 

Columbia  &  Guiana  to  La  Plata 

444.  Antrostomus... 

10 

Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Bolivia  and 
La  Plata 

All  U.  States  to  Canada 

445.  Stenopsis 

4 

Martinique  to  Columb.,  W.  Peru 
and  Chili 

446.  Siphonorhis  ... 

447.  Heltothreptus 

1 

1 

Jamaica 
Central  Brazil 

448.  Nydidromus ... 

1 

Central  America  to  S.  Brazil 

449.  Podager 

1 

Tropical  S.  America 

450.  Lurocalis 

2 

Guiana  to  Brazil 

451.  Chordeiles     ... 

7 

Mexico  to  W.  Peru  and  Brazil, 
Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico 

All  U.  States  to  Canada 

452.  Nydiprogne  ... 

1 

Amazonia 
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Genus. 

Bange  within  the  Region. 

Cypselida 

458.  Cypeelua 

8 

Antilles  to  Guiana  and  Bolivia 

454.  PanyptHa      ... 

8 

Guatemala  and  Guiana 

455.  Chatura...     .:. 

9 

Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil 

456.  HenuprocTtA  ... 

8 

Mexico  to  La  Plata,  Jamaica 
and  Hayti 

457.  CypaeMdea    ... 

458.  Nephcecetes    ... 

2 

1 

Brazil  and  Peru 
Jamaica 

Tboghilidjl 

459.  Qrypu$ 

460.  Androdon 

1 
1 

Brazil 
Ecuador 

461.  Eutoxeres 

2 

.Costa  Rica  to  Ecuador 

462.  Olawcis 

2 

Panama  to  Brazil 

468.  Phacthornis  ... 

14 

Tropical  N.  and  S.  America 

464.  Pygmornia    ... 

8 

Mexico  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 

465.  Tkreneks 

4 

Costa  Rica  to  Amazonia  and  W. 
Ecuador 

466.  DoUrisca 

1 

Venezuela 

467.  EupeUrmena  ... 

468.  SphenoproduB 

1 
2 

Guiana  to  Brazil 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 

469.  CampylcpUrua 

9 

Mexico  to  Amazonia 

470.  Ph&ochroa    ... 

2 

Guatemala  to  Columbia 

471.  ApharUockroa 

8 

Ecuador  and  Brazil 

472.  Urochroa 

1 

Ecuador 

478.  Stemodyta    ... 

1 

Venezuela 

474.  Eugenes 

2 

Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 

475.  Codigena 

1 

Mexico 

476.  Lamprolccma... 

1 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

477.  Defotirfe      ... 

2 

Guatemala 

478.  Oreopyra 

4 

Costa  Rica  to  Chiriqui 

479.  Heliopadica  ... 

2 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

480.  Topoa* v 

2 

Guiana 

481.  Oreoirochilus... 

6 

Ecuador  to  Peru  and  Chili 

482.  Lamporms    ... 

7 

Mexico  &  W.  India  to  Amazonia 

488.  Eulampis 

2 

Lesser  Antilles 

484.  AvoeeUula     ... 

1 

Guiana 

485.  Lafrtmaya   ... 

2 

Venezuela  and  Columbia 

486.  Dcryphora    ... 

5 

Costa  Rica  to  Ecuador 

487.  Chalyhtra     ... 

5 

Costa  Rica  to  Columbia 

488.  Heliodoxa      ... 

5 

Costa  Rica  to  Venezue.  ft  Boliy. 

489.  Iciama 

2 

Ecuador  to  Peru 

490.  Pfoeo&ema     ... 

2 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

491.  Eugenia 

1 

Ecuador 

492.  AUhurus 

1 

Jamaica 

498.  T&aforania  ... 

10 

Costa  Rica  to  Guiana,   Ecuador 
and  Brazil 

494.  PanopliUs     ... 

8 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

495.  Florwuga 

2 

Guatemala  to  Brazil 

496.  Microchera    ... 

2 

Nicaragua  to  Veragua 

Mexico  to  Brazil,  Peru,  &  Bolivia 

497.  LophoHns      ... 

7 

498.  Pokmistria   ... 

2 

Columbia  to  S.  Brazil 

499.  Diseura 

2 

Brazil 

500.  Gouldia 

4 

Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  &  Bolivia 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Almost  cosmopolite 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 


501.  Trochiius 

502.  Mellisuga 

503.  CalypU 

504.  Selasphorus   .. 

505.  Attn*    

506.  Stellxda 

507.  Calothorax    .. 

508.  Acestrura 

509.  ChcUocercus  .. 

510.  Myrtis    

511.  Thaunuutura 

512.  Bhodopis 

513.  Doricha 

514.  7*Umatura 

515.  CaUvphlox 

516.  Loddigesia 

517.  SUganwra 

518.  Labia 

519.  Oynanthus 

520.  Spwrganura  .. 

521.  PUrophajvea   .. 

522.  Agloeactia 

523.  Oxypogon 

524.  Orionyinpka  .. 

525.  Bhamphatnicmi 

526.  UroeticU ..     .. 

527.  MetaUuxa 

528.  Adelomia 

529.  AvocMiwb    .. 

530.  ^ftftoojpAaZa.. 
581.  Chry9olampi$.. 
532.  Or«AorAyn^i« 
588. 
584. 

585.  Baucis 

586.  Heliactin       .. 

587.  Eeliothrix     ... 

538.  Sckutes 

539.  Phlogophilu* .. 

540.  Augastes 

541.  PUasophora   .. 

542.  Chrysobrvnchus 

543.  Patagona 

544.  Docimastes 

545.  ffelianthea 

546.  Helioirypha  .. 

547.  Heliangtiui  .. 

548.  DipMogama  .. 

549.  Clytolima 

550.  Bourcieria 

551.  Lampropygia.. 

552.  Hdiomastts  ... 

553.  Lepidolarynx.. 

554.  C^wrufc*  .. 

555.  EusUphanxu  .. 


*< 
£ 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Mexico  to  Veragtta 
Jamaica  to  Hayti 
Mexico  and  Cuba 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 
Mexico 
Mexico 

Venezuela  to  Ecuador  ft  Bolivia 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia,  W.  of  Andes 
W.  Peru 

W.  Peru  and  Chili 
Mexico  to  Veragna,  Bahamas 
Guatemala 
Ecuador  and  Brazil 
Peruvian  Andes 
Venezuela  to  Ecuador  ft  Bolivia 
Columbia  to  Peru 
Venezuela  to  Ecuador 
Columbia  to  Bolivia  ft  La  Plata 
Columbia  to  Peru 
Columbia  xo  Bolivia 
Venezuela  and  Columbia 
Peru 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 
Ecuador 

Columbia  to  Bolivia 
Venezuela  to  Peru  ft  Bolivia 
Colombia 
Columbia 

Venezuela  to  Brazil 
Lesser  Antilles 
Brazil 

Venezuela  and  Columbia 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Brazil 

Guatemala  to  Ecuador  ft  Brazil 
Columbia  and  Ecuador 
Ecuador 
Brazil 

Mexico  to  Peru  and  Brazil 
Venezuela  to  Brazil 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia  and  Chili 
Columbia  and  Ecuador 
Columbia  to  Bolivia 
Columbia  and  Ecuador 
Venezuela  to  Peru 
Bolivia 

E.  Ecuador  and  Brazil 
Venezuela  to  Peru 
Venezuela  to  Bolivia 
Mexico  to  Ecuador  ft  Venezuela 
Brazil 

Central  Brazil  and  Paraguay 
Chili,   3.  Patagonia,  and  Juan 
Fernandez  Islands 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


To  Canada  and  Sitka 


W.  ft  Cen.  United  States 
California  and  Colorado 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 

it 

■    > 
Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region, 

556.  BriocMfims    ... 

14 

Venezuela  to  Ecuador 

557.  Gyanomyia    ... 

558.  Hemistilbon  ... 

6 
1 

Mexico  to  Peru 
Mexico 

559.  Leucippus 

2 

Peru  and  Bolivia 

560.  Tkaumatias  ... 

15 

Mexico  to  Guiana,  Upr.  Amazon, 
and  Brazil 

561.  Amanita 

14 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Peru 

562.  Savcerottia    ... 

7 

Costa  Rica  to  Columb.  &  Venezue. 

563.  EwphentM    ... 

8 

Mexico  to  Veragua 

564.  Chrysuronda  ... 

5 

Guatemala  to  Ecuador  &  La  Plata 

565.  Eucephala     ... 

7 

Venezuela  to  Guiana  and  Brazil 

566.  Panterpe 

1 

Costa  Rica  and  Chiriqui 

567    JuUamyia     ... 

2 

Panama  to  Ecuador 

568.  Circe      

8 

Mexico 

569.  PhcBoptUa      ... 

1 

Mexico 

570.  DamophUa    ... 

571.  Hylochari*    ... 

1 

Costa  Rica  to  Ecuador 

8 

Amazonia  and  Brazil 

572.  Sapphirvnia  ... 

2 

Columbia  and  Veragua 

578.  Spvradinus    ... 

8 

Cuba,  Bahamas,  Hayti,  Porto  Rico 

574.  Chlorostitbon ... 

8 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

575.  PanycJUora    ... 

8 

Venezuela  and  Columbia 

576.  Smaragdochrysis 

1 

Brazil 

PSITTACI.     . 

COHTTBIDJE. 

577.  ^m 

15 

Trop.  North  and  South  America, 
Cuba,  Jamaica  (extinct) 

578.  Myncopeitta  ... 

1 

Mexico 

579.  Hmicognathus 

1 

Chili 

580.  Conurus 

30 

The  whole  region 

Costa  Rica  to  Paraguay  &  Bolivia 

S.  &S.E.  United  States 

581.  Pyrrhwra 

16 

582.  Bolborkynckus 

7 

Mexico  to  Peru,  Central  Brazil, 

and!  La  Plata 
Trop.  North  and  South  America 

588.  Brotogcrys     ... 

9 

PSITTACIDA 

584.  Cfcid*     

9 

Mexico  to  Amazonia 

585.  Chrysotis 

82 

All  the  tropical  sub-regions 

586.  Tridaria 

1 

Brazil 

587.  Deroptyus      ... 

1 

Guiana  and  Rio  Negro 

588.  Pfomu 

9 

Costa  Rica  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil 

589.  Uroehroma    ... 

7 

Venezuela  to  Brazil 

590.  JWBocuto      ... 

6 

Mexico  to  W.  Ecuador  &  Brazil 

COLUMBA 

591.  Cohunba 

18 

Trop.  sub-regions  with  Chili  and 

La  Plata 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

All  regions' but  Austral. 

592.  Zenaidura      ... 

2 

Nearctic 

598.  Chamapelia  ... 

6 

S.  Nearctio 

594.  CWwndwto      .. 

2 

Brazil  and  La  Plata  to  Chili 

595.  &»rrifl/fe»i   ... 

596.  Zenaida 

2 

Guatemala  and  Brazil 

10 

Antilles  and  S.  America  to  Chili 

and  La  Plata 
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Order  Family,  and 
Genua. 


597.  Melopelia 

598.  Peristera... 

599.  Metriopelia 
000.  Oymnopelia 

601.  LeptoptUa 

602.  Qeotrygon 
608.  Starn&nas 


GALLINjE. 
Tetuaokidjs. 

604.  Odontophorus 

605.  Dendrortyx   .. 

606.  Cyrtonyx 

607.  Ortyx    

608.  Euptychortyx 
(Callipepla    .. 

Phasianida. 

609.  Meleagris 

Cracida. 

610.  Crax      

611.  Nothocrax 

612.  Pauxi    ...     .. 

613.  Mitua    

614.  Stegnolcema  .. 

615.  Penelope 

616.  Pcnelopina    .. 

617.  Piptte     

ffl8.  Aburria 

619.  Chamcepetes  .. 

620.  Ortalida 

621.  Oreophasis 

TlNAMIDA. 

622.  Tinamus 

623.  Nothocercus  .. 

624.  Orypturus 

625.  Rhynchotus    .. 

626.  Nothoprocia  .. 

627.  Nothura 

628.  Taoniscus 

629.  Calodronuu  .. 

630.  Tincmotis 


OPISTHOCOMI. 
Opisthocomim. 
631.  0pi8thocomu8., 


Range  within  tbe  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Mexico  to  Chili 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

W.America  from  Ecuador  to  Chili 

West  Peru  and  Bolivia 

Tropical  sub-regions 

Tropical  sub-regions 

Cuba 


Trop.  North  and  South  America 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica,  Cuba 
Mexico  to  Columbia  and  Guiana 
Mexico) 


Mexico  and  Honduras 


Mexico  to  Venezuela  &  S.  Brazil 

Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon 

Guiana  and  Venezuela 

Guiana  to  Peru 

Columbia  and  Ecuador 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Guatemala 

Venezuela  to  Brazil  and  Peru 

Columbia 

Costa  Rica  to  Peru 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

Guatemala 


Trop.  North  and  South  America 
Costa  Rica  to  Venezue.  &  Ecuador 
Trop.  North  and  South  America 
Brazil  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia  and  Chili 
Brazil  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 
Brazil  and  Paraguay 
La  Plata 
Andes  of  Peru  aud  Bolivia 


Guiana  and  Lower  Amazon 


South  &  West  Nearctic 


S.  Central  United  States 
Nearctic  to  Canada 

California 


Nearctic 


New  Mexico 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 

00 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

ACCIPITEES. 

Vtjlttoida 

(Cathartika.) 

082.  Sarcarhamphua 

2 

The  Andes  and  S.  of  41°  S.  Lat. 

688.  Coihartes 

1 

Mexico  to  20°  S.  Lat. 

684.  Catharista     ... 

1 

Mexico  to  40°  S.  Lat. 

S.  United  States 

685.  Peeudogryphis 

8 

Mexico  to  Falkland  Ids.,  Cuba, 
Jamaica 

United  States 

Falcontdjl 

686.  Polyborua     ... 

2 

The  whole  region 

California  and  Florida 

687.  Ibyder 

8 

Guatemala  to  Terra  del  Fuego 

638.  Circus    

3 

Nearly  the  whole  region 

Almost  cosmopolite 

,689.  Micrastur      ... 

7 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

640.  Qerartotpiasa  ... 

2 

Trop.  North  and  South  America 

641.  Antenor 

2 

Mexico  to  Chili  and  La  Plata 

California  and  Texas 

642.  Astur     

2 

Trop.  N.  andS.  America 

Almost  cosmopolite 

648.  Accipiter 

9 

The  whole  region 

Almost  cosmopolite 

644.  Hcterospizias... 

.  1 

Trop.  S.  America,  E.  of  Andes 

645.  Tachytriorchis 

2 

Mexico  to  Paraguay 

California 

646.  Buteo     

9 

Mexico  to  Patagonia 

Almost  cosmopolite 

647.  BuUola 

1 

Veragua  to  Amazonia 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata 

648.  Asturiri* 

7 

S.E.  United  States 

649.  BusareUus    ... 

1 

Brazil  and  Guiana 

650.  BuUogallus   ... 

1 

Columbia  and  Guiana 

651.    UrubutiAiga  ... 

12 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia 

652.  Harpyhaliceetm 

1 

Veragua  to  Chili  &  N.  Patagonia 

658.  Morphnus      ... 

1 

Panama  to  Amazonia 

654.  Thrasaitus    ... 

1 

Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 

655.  Lophotriorchis 

1 

Bogota 

Indo-Malaya 

656.  Spmastur     ... 

1 

Guatemala  to  Brazil 

657.  Spizaetua 

658.  Hcrpetothcres... 

4 

Mexico  to  Paraguay 

Africa,  India,  Malaya 

1 

S.  Mexico  to  Bolivia  &  Paraguay 

659.  Nauclerus 

1 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

S.  United  States 

660.  Bostrhamui  ... 

8 

Antilles  to  Brazil  and  Peru 

Florida 

661.  Leptodon 

4 

Central  America  to  S.  Brazil  and 
Bolivia 

662.  Elanus    

1 

Mexico  to  Chili 

Califor.,  Old  World  trop. 

'668.  Oampsonyx    ... 

1 

Trinidad  to  Brazil 

664.  Hdrpagus 

8 

Central  America  to  Brazil  &  Peru 

665.  Idinia    

2 

Mexico  to  Brazil 

South  United  States 

666.  Spiziapteryx.A 

667.  Falco      

1 
8 

La  Plata 

The  whole  region 

Almost  cosmopolite 

668.  Cerchneia 

3 

The  whole  region 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Pakdionida. 

669.  Pandion 

1 

The  whole  region  n  J. 

Cosmopolite 

Stbioida 

670.  Glaucidium   ... 

6 

The  whole  region 

W.  United  Sts^Palsearc 

671.  Micrathene    ... 

1 

Mexico 

Arizona,  New  Mexico 

672.  Pholeoptynx... 

1 

The  whole  region 

N.  W.  America  &  Texas 

678.  Bubo     

1 

The  whole  region 

All  regions  but  Austral. 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 

Bange  within  the  Region. 

Bange  beyond  the  Region. 

674.  Scops     

6 

Mexico  to  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Almost  cosmopolite 

675.  Oymnoglaux  .. 

2 

West  India  Islands 

676.  Lophastrix 

2 

Guatemala  to  Lower  Amazon 

677.  Symium 

678.  (Hccaba 

8 

Mexico  to  Patagonia 

All  regions  but  AustraL 

10 

Mexico  to  Peru  and  Paraguay 

679.  NydafatiMiu .. 

1 

Columbia 

680.  Pulsatrix 

2 

Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Peru 

681.  Asio       

2 

The  whole  region 

All  regions  but  AustraL 

682.  Nydalope 

1 

Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Brazil 

688.  Paeudo8cop$   ... 

1 

Jamaica 

(Nyctal? 

1 

Mexico) 

N.  Temperate  genus 

684.  Strix      

2 

The  whole  region 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Peculiar  or  very 

Chm 

racterisUe  Genera  of  Wading  at 

GRALLfi. 

"Rat.t,tt>«. 

Aramides 
Heliornis 

28 

1 

The  whole  region 
Tropical  America 

SCOLOPAOIDJL 

Eureunetes    ... 

8 

The  whole  region 

CHIONIDnXB. 

Chionis 

2 

Sts.  of  Magellan,  Falkland  Ids. 

Thinocoridjl 

AUogia 

Thinocoris     ... 

4 
2 

Andes  to  Fuegia  and  Falkland 

Islands 
Peru,  Chili,  and  La  Plata 

Chakadriida 

PJuxgcrnis     ... 
Oreophilus     ... 
Pltmonellua ... 
Aphriza 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Temperate  S.  America 
Temperate  S.  America 
Temperate  S.  America 
W.  coast  of  S.  America 

Cariamida 

Corioma 

2 

S.  Brazil  and  La  Plata 

Aramidje. 

Aramus 

5 

Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Brazil 

Psopmms. 

Peophia 

6 

Equatorial  S.  America 

ElTRYPYGIM. 

Eurypyga     ... 

2 

Tropical  America 

Kearctic 

Nearctio 

Kerguelen's  Island ,  *>* . 


W.  coast  of  N.  America 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 

4 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Abdeim. 

Tigrisoma     ... 
Cancroma     ... 

8 
1 

The  whole  region 
TropicalS.  America 

#  a**. 

Palamedeidjb. 

Palamedea    ... 
Chauna 

1 
2 

Equatorial  America 
Columbia,  Brazil,  and  La  Plata 

ANSEEES. 

• 

Anatim. 

Cairina 

Merganetta    ... 
Microptenu  ... 

1 
8 
1 

Tropical  S.  America 

Andes 

Temperate  8.  America 

SPHENISOIM. 

Eudyptes 
Aptenodytes 

6 
2 

Temperate  S.  America 
Falkland  Islands 

Antarctic  shores 
Antarctic  shores 

STRUTHIONES. 

Stbuthionim. 
685.  Shea     ...    ... 

8 

8.  Temperate  America 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  NEARCTIO  REGION. 

This  region  consists  almost  wholly  of  Temperate  North  America 
as  defined  by  physical  geographers.  In-  area  it  is  about  equal 
to  the  Neotropical  region.  It  possesses  a  vast  mountain  range 
traversing  its  entire  length  from  north  to  south,  comparable 
with,  and  in  fact  a  continuation  ofj  the  Andes, — and  a  smaller 
range  near  the  east  coast,  equally  comparable  with  the  mountains 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  These  mountains  supply  its  great  river- 
system  of  the  Mississippi,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Amazon ; 
and  in  its  vast  group  of  fresh-water  lakes  or  inland  seas,  it 
possesses  a  feature  unmatched  by  any  other  region,  except 
perhaps  by  the  Ethiopian.  It  possesses  every  variety  of  climate 
between  arctic  and  tropical;  extensive  forests  and  vast* prairies ; 
a  greatly  varied  surface  and  a  rich  and  beautiful  flora.  But  these 
great  advantages  are.  somewhat  neutralized  by  other  physical 
features.  It  extends  far  towards  the  north,  and  there  it  reaches 
its  greatest  width ;  while  in  its  southern  and  warmest  portion  it 
suddenly  narrows.  The  northern  mass  of  land  causes  its 
isothermal  lines  to  bend  southwards;  and  its  winter  tempera- 
ture especially,  is  far  lower  than  at  corresponding  latitudes 
in  Europe.  This  diminishes  the  available  area  for  supporting 
animal  life ;  the  amount  and  character  of  which  must  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  least  favourable 
part  of  the  year.  Again,  owing  to  the  position  of  its  mountain 
ranges  and  the  direction  of  prevalent  winds,  a  large  extent  of  its 
interior,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  bare  and  arid,  and  often 
almost  desert ;  while  the  most  favoured  districts, — those  east  of 
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the  Mississippi  and  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  its  whole  area.  Again,  we  know  that  at  a  very 
recent  period  geologically,  it  was  subjected  to  a  very  severe  Glacial 
epoch,  which  wrapped  a  full  half  of  it  in  a  mantle  of  ice,  and 
exterminated  a  large  number  of  animals  which  previously  in- 
habited it.  Taking  all  this  into  account,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Nearctic  region  somewhat  less  rich  and  varied 
in  its  forms  of  life  than  the  Palaearctic  or  the  Australian  regions, 
with  which  alone  it  can  fairly  be  compared.  The  wonder  rather 
is  that  it  should  be  so  little  inferior  to  them  in  this  respect,  and 
that  it  should  possess  such  a  variety  of  groups,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  forms,  in  every  class  of  animals. 

Zoological  characteristics  of  the  Nearctic  Region. — Temperate 
North  America  possesses  representatives  of  26  families  of  Mam- 
malia, 48  of  Birds,  18  of  Eeptiles,  11  of  Amphibia,  and  18  of 
Fresh-water  Fish.1  The  first  three  numbers  are  considerably  less 
than  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  Palaearctic  region,  while 
the  last  two  are  greater — in  the  case  of  fishes  materially  so,  a 
circumstance  readily  explained  by  the  wonderful  group  of  fresh- 
water lakes  and  the  noble  southward-flowing  river  system  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  which  the  Palaearctic  region  has  nothing  com- 
parable. But  although  somewhat  deficient  in  the  total  number 
of  its  families,  this  region  possesses  its  full  proportion  of  peculiar 
and  characteristic  family  and  generic  forms.  No  less  than  13 
families  or  sub-families  of  Vertebrata  are  confined  to  it,  or  just 
enter  the  adjacent  Neotropical  region.  These  are—three  of  mam- 
malia, Antilocaprinse,  Saecomyidae,  and  Haploodontidae ;  one  of 
birds,  Chamaeidae ;  one  of  reptiles,  Chirotidae ;  two  of  amphibia, 
Sirenidae  and  Amphiumidae ;  and  the  remaining  six  of  fresh- water 
fishes.  The  number  of 'peculiar  or  characteristic  genera  is  per- 
haps more  important  for  our  purpose ;  and  these  are  very  con- 
siderable, as  the  following  enumeration  will  show. 

Mammalia. — Of  the  family  of  moles  (Talpidae)  we  have  3 
peculiar  genera :  Condylura,  Scapanus,  and  Scalops,  as  well  as 
the  remarkable  Urotrichus,  found  only  in  California  and  Japan. 
In  the  weasel  family  (Mustelidae)  we  have  Lcdax,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  otter;  Taxidea,  allied  to  the  badgers;  and  one  of  the 
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remarkable  and  characteristic  skunks  is  separated  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray  as  a  genus — SpUogale.  In  the  American  family  Procyo- 
nidae,  a  peculiar  genus  (Basscvris)  is  found  in  California  and 
Texas,  extending  south  along  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  Eumetopias,  and  Halicyon,  are  seals  confined  to  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  The  Bovidae,  or  hollow-horned 
ruminants,  contain  three  peculiar  forms;  ArUilocapra,  the  re- 
markable prong-buck  of  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  Aplocerw,  a  goat- 
like antelope;  and  Ovibos,  the  musk-sheep,  confined  to  Arctic 
America  and  Greenland.  Among  the  Rodents  are  many  pecu- 
liar genera:  Neotoma,  Sigmodon,  and  Fiber,  belong  to  the 
Muridae,  or  rats;  Jacvius  to  the  Dipodidse,  or  jerboas.  The 
very  distinct  family  Saccomyidcc,  or  pouched  rats,  which  have 
peculiar  cheek  pouches,  or  a  kind  of  outer  hairy  mouth,  con- 
sists of  five  genera  all  confined  to  this  region,  with  one  of 
doubtful  affinities  in  Trinidad  and  Central  America.  In  the 
squirrel  family  (Sciuridse),  Cynomys,  the  prairie-dogs,  are  pecu- 
liar; and  Tamias,  the  ground  squirrel,  is  very  characteristic, 
though  found  also  in  North  Asia.  Haploodon,  or  sewellels, 
consisting  of  two  species,  forms  a  distinct  family ;  and  Urethizon 
is  a  peculiar  form  of  tree  porcupine  (Cercolabidse).  True  mice 
and  rats  of  the  genus  Mu8  are  not  indigenous  to  North  America, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  a  distinct  genus  (ITesperomys), 
confined  to  the  American  continent. 

Birds. — The  genera  of  birds  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  Nearctic 
region  are  not  very  numerous,  because,  there  being  no  boundary 
but  one  of  climate  between  it  and  the  Neotropical  region,  most 
of  its  characteristic  forms  enter  a  short  distance  within  the 
limits  we  are  obliged  to  concede  to  the  latter.  Owing  also  to 
the  severe  winter-climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  region  (which 
we  know  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon),  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  birds  migrate  southwards,  to  pass  the  winter  in 
the  West-Indian  islands  or  Mexico,  some  going  as  far  as  Guate- 
mala, and  a  few  even  to  Venezuela. 

In  our  chapter  on  extinct  animals,  we  have  shown,  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  existing  union  of  North 
and  South  America  is  a  quite  recent  occurrence ;  and  that  the 
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separation  was  effected  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  across  what  is 
now  Nicaragua,  with  perhaps  another  at  Panama,  This  would 
leave  Mexico  and  Guatemala  joined  to  North  America,  and 
forming  part  of  the  Nearctic  region,  although  no  doubt  contain- 
ing many  Neotropical  forms,  which  they  had  received  during 
earlier  continental  periods ;  and  these  countries  might  at  other 
times  have  been  made  insular  by  a  strait  at  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  and  have  then  developed  some  peculiar  species. 
The  latest  climatal  changes  have  tended  to  restrict  these 
Neotropical  forms  to  those  parts  where  the  climate  is  really 
tropical;  and  thus  Mexico  has  attained  its  present  strongly 
marked  Neotropical  character,  although  deficient  in  many  of 
the  most  important  groups  of  that  region. 

In  view  of  these  recent  changes,  it  seems  proper  not  to  draw 
any  decided  line  between  the  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions, 
but  rather  to  apply,  in  the  case  of  each  genus,  a  test  which  will 
show  whether  it  was  probably  derived  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date  from  one  region  or  the  other.  The  test  referred  to,  is  the 
existence  of  peculiar  species  of  the  genus,  in  what  are  un- 
doubtedly portions  of  ancient  North  or  South  America.  If, 
for  example,  all  the  species  of  a  genus  occur  in  North  America, 
some,  or  even  all,  of  them,  migrating  into  the  Neotropical  region 
in  winter,  while  there  are  no  peculiar  Neotropical  species,  then 
we  must  class  that  genus  as  strictly  Nearctic;  for  if  it  were 
Neotropical  it  would  certainly  have  developed  some  peculiar 
resident  forms.  Again,  even  if  there  should  be  one  or  two 
resident  species  peculiar  to  that  part  of  Central  America  north 
of  the  ancient  dividing  strait,  with  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  species  ranging  over  a  large  part  of  Temperate  North  America, 
the  genus  must  still  be  considered  Nearctic.  Examples  of  the 
former  case,  are  Hdminthophaga  and  Myiodioctes,  belonging  to 
the  Mniotiltidse,  or  wood-warblers,  which  range  over  all  Tem- 
perate North  America  to  Canada,  where  all  the  species  are  found, 
but  in  each  case  one  of  the  species  is  found  in  South  America, 
probably  as  a  winter  migrant  Of  the  latter,  are  Ammodrjimus 
and  Junco  (genera  of  finches),  which  range  over  the  whole  United 
States,  but  each  have  one  peculiar  species  in  Guatemala.   These 
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may  be  claimed  as  exclusively  Nearctic  genera,  on  the  ground 
that  Guatemala  was  recently  Nearctic ;  and  is  now  really  a 
transition  territory,  of  which  the  lowlands  have  been  invaded  and 
taken  exclusive  possession  of  by  a  Neotropical  fauna,  while  the 
highlands  are  still  (in  part  at  least)  occupied  by  Nearctic  forms. 
In  his  article  on  "Birds,"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica"  (now  publishing),  Professor  Newton  points 
out,  that  the  number  of  peculiar  genera  of  Nearctic  birds  is 
much  less  than  in  each  of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the 
Neotropical  region ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  genera  is  also 
less,  while  the  bulk  of  them  are  common  either  to  the  Neo- 
•  tropical  or  Palaearctic  regions.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
if  any  fixed  geographical  boundary  is  taken ;  and  it  would  thus 
seem  that  the  "  Nearctic  "  should,  in  birds,  form  a  sub-region 
only.  But,  if  we  define  "Nearctic  genera",  as  above  indicated, 
we  find  a  considerable  amount  of  speciality,  as  the  following  list 
will  show.  The  names  not  italicised  are  those  which  are  repre- 
sented in  Mexico  or  Guatemala  by  peculiar  species : — 

List  of  Typical  Nearctic  Genera  of  Land  Birds. 


1.  Oreoscoptes 

2.  Harporhynchu$ 

3.  SiaUa 

4.  Chamcea 

5.  Catherpes 

6.  SalpinctfU 

7.  Psaltripcvrus 

8.  Auriparus 

9.  Gymnokitta 

10.  Pxcicorvus 

11.  MniotUta. 

12.  Oporornis 

13.  Icteria 

14.  Belmintherus 

15.  Eelminthophaga 

16.  Myiodioctes 


17.  Pfomvptpla 

18.  Xanthocephalus 

19.  Scokcophagus 

20.  Pipilo 

21.  Junco 

22.  Mehspiza 

23.  SpizeUa 

24.  Passtrculu$ 

25.  Poacetes 

26.  Ammodromub 

27.  Cyanospiza 

28.  Pyrrhuloxia 

29.  Calamospiza 

30.  Chondeetee 

31.  Centronyx 

32.  Neocorys 


33.  Empidias 

34.  Sphyrapicu* 

35.  HylaJtomus 

36.  TrochUtu 

37.  Atihis 
3a  Ectopistt* 

39.  Centrocercus 

40.  PediocceUs 

41.  Cupidonia 
?  Ortyx 

42.  Oreortyx 

43.  Lovhortyx 

44.  Callipepla 

45.  Cyrtonyx 

46.  Meleagris 
(7.  Micrathene 


The  above  are  all  groups  which  aTe  either  wholly  Nearctic  or 
typically  so,  but  entering  more  or  less  into  the  debatable  ground 
of  the  Neotropical  region;  though  none  possess  any  peculiar 
species  in  the  ancient  Neotropical  land  south  of  Nicaragua.  But 
we. have,  besides  these,  a  number  of  genera  which  we  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  consider  as  typically  European,  or  Pabearctic,  having 
representatives  in  North  America ;  although  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  are  Nearctic  genera, 
represented  in  Europe,  since  America  possesses  more  species 
than  Europe  or  North  Asia.  The  following  is  a  list  of  genera 
which  have  as  much  right  to  be  considered  typically  Nearctic 
as  Palsearctic : —  , 

1.  Regains  9.  Corvus  16.  Euspiza 

2.  Certhia  10.  Ampelis  17.  Plectrophcmcs 
a  Sitta                             11.  Loxia  18.  Tetrao 

4.  Pants  12.  Pinicola  19.  Lagopua 

5.  Lophophanee  13.  Linota  20.  Nyctida 

6.  Lanius  14.  Passerella  21.  ArchibtUeo 

7.  PerUoreua  15.  LeucosticU,  22.  Haliaeetus 

8.  Pica 

The  seven  genera  italicized  have  a  decided  preponderance  of 
Nearctic  species,  and  have  every  right  to  be  considered  typically 
Nearctic ;  while  the  remainder  are  so  well  represented  by  peculiar 
species,  that  it  is  quite  possible  many  of  them  may  have  origi- 
nated here,  rather  than  in  the  Palssarctic  region,  all  alike  being 
quite  foreign  to  the  Neotropical. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  47  in  the  first  and  7  in  the  second 
table,  making  54  genera  which  we  may  fairly  class  as  typically 
Nearctic,  out  of  a  total  of  168  genera  of  land  birds,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole.  This  is  an  amount  of  peculiarity  which 
is  comparable  with  that  of  either  of  the  less  isolated  regions ; 
and,  combined  with  the  more  marked  and  more  exclusively 
peculiar  forms  in  the  other  orders  of  vertebrates,  fully  establishes 
Temperate  North  America  as  a  region,  distinct  alike  from  the 
Neotropical  and  the  Pakearctic. 

Reptiles. — Although  temperate  climates  are  always  compara- 
tively poor  in  reptiles,  a  considerable  number  of  genera  are 
peculiar  to  the  Nearctic  region.  Of  snakes,  there  are,  Conophis, 
Chilomeniscm,  Pituophis,  and  Ischnognathus,  belonging  to  the 
Colubridae ;  Faraneiay  and  Dimodes,  Homalopsidae ;  Lichanotus, 
one  of  the  Pythonidae;  Cemhris,  Crotalophorjis,  Uropsophorus, 
and  Orotahis,  belonging  to  the  Crotalidae  or  rattlesnakes. 

Of  Lizards,  Chirotes,  forming  a  peculiar  family ;  Ophisaurns, 
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the  curious  glass-snake,  belonging  to  the  Zonuridae ;  with  Phry- 
Ttosoma  (commonly  called  horned  toads),  Callisaurm,  Uia, 
Euphryne,  Uma,  and  Holbrodhia,  genera  of  Iguanidae. 

Testudinidae,  or  Tortoises,  show  a  great  development  of  the 
genus  Emys;  with  Aromochdys  and  Chdydra  as  peculiar  genera. 

Amphibia.— In  this  class  the  Nearctic  region  is  veiy  rich, 
possessing  representatives  of  J$$uof  the  families,  of  which  two 
are  peculiar  to  the  region,  and  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
peculiar  genera.  Siren  forms  the  family  Sirenidae ;  Menobranchus 
belongs  to  the  Proteidae ;  Amphiwma  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  Amphiumidae;  there  are  nine  peculiar  genera  of  Sala- 
mandridae.  Among  the  tail-less  batrachians  (frogs  and  toads)  we 
have  Scaphiopus,  belonging  to  the  Alytidae ;  Psevdacris  to  the 
Hylid® ;  and  Acris  to  the  Polypedatidae. 

Fresh-water  Fishes. — The  N earctic  region  possesses  no  less  than 
five  peculiar  family  types}  and  twenty-$tijr  peculiar  genera  of 
this  class.  The  families  are  Aphredoderidae,  consisting  of  a 
single  species  found  in  the  Eastern  States ;  Percopsidae,  founded 
on  a  species  peculiar  to  Lake  Superior ;  Heteropygii,  containing 
two  genera  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  States ;  Hyodontidae  and 
Amiidae,  each  consisting  of  a  single  species.  The  genera  are  as 
follows:  Paralabrax,  found  in  California;  Euro,  peculiar  to 
Lake  Huron ;  Pileoma,  Boleo&oma,  BryttvA,  and  P&motis  in  the 
Eastern  States — all  belonging  to  the  perch  family.  E$$j$ddus 
and  Notwrus,  belonging  to  the  Siluridae.  Thaleichthys,  one  of 
the  Salmonidae,  peculiar  to  the  Columbia  river.  Moxostoma, 
Pimephales,  Hyborhynchus,  Bhiniehthys,  in  the  Eastern  States ; 
Ericymba,  Exoglossv/m,  Leucosomus,  and  Carpiodes,  more  widely 
distributed ;  Cochlognathus,  in  Texas ;  Myll&phftrodon  and  Ortho- 
don,  in  California ;  Meda,  in  the  river  Gila ;  and  Acrochiius,  in 
the  Columbia  river — all  belonging  to  the  Cyprinidae.  Scaphi- 
rhynchus,  found  only  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
belongs  to  the  sturgeon  family  (Accipenseridae). 

Summary  of  Nearctic  Vertebraia. —  The  Nearctic  region 
possesses  24  peculiar  genera  of  mammalia,  49  of  birds,  21  of 
reptiles,  and  29  of  fresh-water  fishes,  making  123  in  all.2  Of 
these  701  are  mammals  and  land-birds,  out  of  a  total  of  242 
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genera  of  these  groups,  a  proportion  of  about  two-sevenths. 
This  is  the  smallest  proportion  of  peculiar  genera  we  have  found 
in  any  of  the  regions ;  but  many  of  the  genera  are  of  such 
isolated  and  exceptional  forms  that  they  constitute  separate 
families,  so  that  we  have  no  less  than  12  families  of  vertebrata 
confined  to  the  region.  The  Palaearctic  region  has  only  3 
peculiar  families,  and  even  the  Oriental  region  only  12 ;  so  that, 
judged  by  this  test,  the  Nearctic  region  is  remarkably  well 
characterized.  We  must  also  remember  that,  owing  to  the 
♦migration  of  many  of  its  peculiar  forms  during  the  Glacial 
period,  it  has  recently  lost  some  of  its  speciality ;  and  we  should 
therefore  give  some  weight  to  the  many  characteristic  groups  it 
possesses,  which,  though  not  quite  peculiar  to  it,  form  important 
features  in  its  fauna,  and  help  to  separate  it  from  the  other 
regions  with  which  it  has  been  thought  to  be  closely  allied.  It 
is  thus  well  distinguished  from  the  Palaearctic  region  by  its  Pro- 
cyonidae,  or  racoons,  ffesperamys,  or  vesper  mice,  and  JDidelphy$, 
or  opossums,  among  Mammalia ;  by  its  Vireonid®,  or  greenlets, 
Mniotiltidse,  or  wood-warblers,  Icteridae,  or  hang-nests,  Tyran- 
nidae,  or  tyrant  shrikes,  and  Trochilidse,  or  humming-birds, 
among  birds,  families  which,  extending  to  its  extreme  northern 
limits  must  be  held  to  be  as  truly  characteristic  of  it  as  of  the 
Neotropical  region ;  by  its  Teidse,  Iguanidae,  and  Cinostem^k, 
among  reptiles ;  and  by  its  Siluridse,  and  Lepidosteidse,  among 
fishes.  From  the  Neotropical  region  it  is  still  more  clearly 
separated,  by  its  numerous  insectivora;  by  its  bears;  its  Old 
World  forms  of  ruminants ;  its  beaver ;  its  numerous  Arvicolce,  or 
voles ;  its  Sciuropterus,  or  flying  squirrels ;  Tamias,  or  ground- 
squirrels;  and  Lagomys,  or  marmots,  among  mammals;  its 
numerous  Paridse,  or  tits,  and  Tetraonidee,  or  grouse,  among 
birds ;  its  Trionychidse  among  reptiles ;  its  Proteidae,  and  Sala- 
mandridae,  among  Amphibia ;  and  its  Gasterosteidae,  Atherinidae, 
Esocidae,  Umbridae,  Accipenseridse,  and  Polyjlontidae,  among 
fishes. 

These  characteristic  features,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
absolutely  peculiar  groups  before  enumerated,  demonstrate  that 
the  Nearctic  region  cannot  with  propriety  be  combined  with 
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any  other.  Though  not  very  rich,  and  having  many  disadvan- 
tages of  climate  and  of  physical  condition,  it  is  yet  sufficiently 
well  characterized  in  its  zoological  features  to  rank  as  one  of 
the  well-marked  primary  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  bearing  on  this  question 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  establishing  our  regions 
we  have  depended  wholly  upon  their  now  possessing  a  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  animal  forms,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
peculiar  types ;  but  when  the  validity  of  our  conclusion  on  these 
grounds  is  disputed,  we  may  supplement  the  evidence  by  an 
appeal  to  the  past  history  of  the  region  in  question.  In  this 
case  we  find  a  remarkable  support  to  our  views.  During  the 
whole  Tertiary  period,  North  America  was,  zoologically,  far 
more  strongly  contrasted  with  South  America  than  it  is  now ; 
while,  during  the  same  long  series  of  ages,  it  was  always  clearly 
separated  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere  or  the  Palsearctic  region 
by  the  exclusive  possession  of  important  families  and  numerous 
genera  of  Mammalia,  as  shown  by  our  summary  of  its  extinct 
fauna  in  Chapter  VII.  Not  only  may  we  claim  North  America 
as  now  forming  one  of  the  great  zoological  regions,  but  as  having 
continued  to  be,  one  ever  since  the  Eocene  period. 

Insects. 

In  describing  the  Palsearctic  and  Neotropical  regions,  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  insect-fauna  of  this  region  have  been 
incidentally  referred  to  ;  and  as  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  several  families  is  given  in  the  Fourth  Part 
of  our  work  (Chapter  XXI.),  we  shall  treat  the  subject  very 
briefly  here. 

Lejridoptera. — The  butterflies  of  the  Nearctic  region  have 
lately  been  studied  with  much  assiduity,  and  we  are  now  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  their  nature  and  extent.  Nearly  500 
species  belonging  to  about  100  genera  have  been  described; 
showing  that  the  region,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  thought  to 
be  very  poor  in  species  of  butterflies,  is  really  much  richer  than 
Europe,  and  probably  about  as  rich  as  the  more  extensive  Palse- 
arctic region.    There  is,  however,  very  little  speciality  in  the 
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forma  A  considerable  number  of  Neotropical  types  enter  the 
southern  States ;  but  there  are  hardly  any  peculiar  genera,  exeept 
one  of  the  Lycsenidse  and  perhaps  a  few  among  the  Hesperictae. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  region  is  its  fine  group  of 
Papilios,  belonging  to  types  (P.  turnus  and  P.  troihis)  which  are 
characteristically  Nearctic.  It  is  also  as  rich  as  the  Palaearctic 
region  in  some  genera  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  pre-eminently  European ;  such  as  Argynnis,  MeliUza,  Orapta, 
Chixm^baSy  and  a  few  others.  Still,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
if  we  formed  our  conclusions  from  the  butterflies  alone,  we  could 
hardly  separate  the  Nearctic  from  the  Palaearctic  region.  This 
identity  probably  dates  from  the  Miocene  period  ;  for  when  our 
existing  arctic  regions  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  butterflies 
would  have  been  plentiful ;  and  as  the  cold  came  on,  these  would 
move  southwards  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and,  owing  to  the 
long  continuance  of  the  generic  types  of  insects,  would  remain 
little  modified  till  now. 

Coleoptera, — Only  a  few  indications  can  be  given  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Nearctic  coleoptera.  In  Cicindelidae  the 
region  possesses,  besides  the  cosmopolite  Cicindela,  four  other 
genera,  two  of  which — Arriblychilfi  and  Ornus — are  peculiar  to 
the  West  Coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  Carabidae  it 
possesses  Diccdus,  Parimachus,  Eurytrichus,  Spfueroderus,  Pina- 
eodera,  and  a  number  of  smaller  genera,  altogether  peculiar  to  it; 
HelluomorpJia,  Galerita,  Callida,  and  Tetragonoderus,  in  common 
with  South  America;  and  a  large  number  of  characteristic 
European  forms. 

The  Lucanidae  are  all  of  European  types.  The  region  is  poor 
in  Cetoniidse,  but  has  representatives  of  the  South  American 
Euphoria,  as  well  as  of  four  European  genera.  Of  Buprestidse 
it  has  the  South  American  Actenodes;  a  single  species  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Eastern  Belionota,  in  California;  and  about  a 
dozen  other  genera  of  European  and  wide  distribution. 

Among  Longicorns  it  possesses  fifty-nine  peculiar  genera, 
representatives  of  five  Neotropical,  and  thirteen  Palaearctic  genera; 
as  well  as  many  of  wider  distribution.  Prionus  is  the  chiet 
representative  of  the  Prionidse;  Zeptura  and  Crossidiu*  of  the 
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Cerambycidae ;  Zeptostylus,  Liopus,  Graphidurm,  and  Tetraopes, 
of  the  Lamiid®,  the  latter  genus  being  confined  to  the  region. 

Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Mollusca. 

The  land-shells  of  temperate  North  America  almost  all  belong 
to  the  Inoperculate  Of  Pulmoniferous  division ;  the  Operculata 
being  represented  only  by  a  few  species  of  Helidna  and 
Truncatella,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States.  According  to  Mr. 
Binney's  recent  "Catalogue  of  the  Terrestrial  Air-breathing 
Mollusks  of  North  America,"  the  fauna  consists  of  the  following 
genera : — Olandina  (6  sp.) ;  Macrocyclis  (5  sp.) ;  Zonites  (37  sp.) ; 
Vitrina  (4  sp.) ;  Limax  (5  sp.) ;  Arum  (3  sp.) ;  Ariolimax  (3  sp.) ; 
Prqphy8aon  (1  sp.) ;  Binneia  (1  sp.) ;  Hemiphillia  (1  sp.) ;  Patula 
(16  sp.);  Helix  (80);  Holospira  (2  sp.);  Cylindrella  (2  sp.); 
Macroceramu8  (2  sp.) ;  Bulimvlus  (8  sp.) ;  Oionella  (2  sp.) ;  Stmo~ 
gyra  (4  sp.) ;  Pupa  (19  sp.) ;  Strophia  (1  sp.) ;  Vertigo  (6  sp.) ; 
Liguus  (1  sp.) ;  Orthcdicus  (2  sp.) ;  Punctum  (1  sp.) ;  Suceinea 
(26  sp.);  Tebennopfiorus  (1  sp.);  PaMfera  (1  sp.);  VeroniceUa 
(2sp.). 

All  the  larger  genera  range  over  the  whole  region,  but  the 
following  have  a  more  restricted  distribution ;  Macrocyclis  has 
only  one  species  in  the  East,  the  rest  being  Calif ornian  or 
Central ;  Ariolimax,  Prophyscum,  Mnneia,  and  Hemiphillia,  are 
confined  to  the  Western  sub-region.  Lower  California  has 
affinities  with  Mexico,  18  species  being  peculiar  to  it,  of  which 
two  are  true  Bulimi,  a  genus  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the 
region.  The  Central  or  Eocky  Mountain  sub-region  is  chiefly 
characterised  by  six  peculiar  species  of  Patula.  The  Eastern 
sub-region  is  by  far  the  richest,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
number  of  species  being  found  in  it.  The  Alleghany  Mountains 
form  the  richest  portion  of  this  sub-region,  possessing  nearly 
half  the  total  number  of  species,  and  at  least  24  species  found 
nowhere  else.  The  southern  States  have  also  several  peculiar 
species,  but  they  are  not  so  productive  as  the  Alleghanies.  The 
Canadian  sub-region  possesses  32  species,  of  which  nearly  half 
are  northern  forms  more  or  less  common  to  the  whole  Arctic 
regions,  and  several  of  this  character  have  spread  southwards  all 
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oyer  the  United  States.  Species  of  Vitrina,  ZonUes,  Pupa,  and 
Succinea,  are  found  i&  Greenland ;  and  Eastern  Pal&arctic  species 
of  Vitrina,  Patula,  and  Pupa  occur  in  Alaska.  More  than  30 
species  of  shells  living  in  the  Eastern  States,  are  found  fossil 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Freshr^joatefr  Shells. — North  America  surpasses  every  other  part 
of  the  globe  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  fresh-water  mollusca, 
both  univalve  and  bivalve.  The  numbers  up  to  1866  were  as 
follows: — Mslaniadse,  380  species;  Paludinidse,  58  species; 
Cycladidse,  44  species ;  and  Unionidae,  552  species.  The  last 
family  had,  however,  increased  to  832  species  in  1874,  according 
to  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  who  has  made  them  his  special  study ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  these  are  such  as  would  be  considered 
varieties  by  most  conchologists.  Many  of  the  species  of  TJnio  are 
very  large,  of  varied  forms,  and  rich  internal  colouring,  and  the 
group  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Nearctic  fauna.  By  far  the 
lai-ger  proportion  of  the  fresh-water  shells  inhabit  the  Eastern  or 
Alleghany  sub-region  ;  and  their  great  development  is  a  powerful 
argument  against  any  recent  extensive  submergence  beneath  the 
ocean  of  the  lowlands  of  North  America. 

The  Nearctic  Slib-regiom. 

The  sub-divisions  of  the  Nearctic  region,  although  pretty 
clearly  indicated  by  physical  features  and  peculiarities  of 
climate  and  vegetation,  are  by  no  means  so  strongly  marked 
out  in  their  zoology  as  we  might  expect  The  same  genera,  as 
a  rule,  extend  over  the  whole  region ;  while  the  species  of  the 
several  sub-regions  are  in  most  cases  different.  Even  the  vast 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  not  been  an  effectual  barrier 
against  this  wide  dispersal  of  the  same  forms  of  life;  and 
although  some  important  groups  are  limited  by  it,  these  are 
exceptions  to  the  rula  Even  now,  we  find  fertile  valleys  and 
plateaus  of  moderate  elevation,  penetrating  the  range  on  either 
side ;  and  both  to  the  north  and  south,  there  are  passes  which 
can  be  freely  traversed  by  most  animals  during  the  summer. 
Previous  to  the  glacial  epoch  there  was  probably  a  warm  period, 
when  every  part  of  the  range  supported  an  abundant  and  varied 
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fauna,  which,  when  the  cold  period  arrived,  would  descend  to 
the  lowlands,  and  people  the  country  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  with  similar  forms  of  life. 

The  first,  and  most  important  sub-division  we  can  make, 
consists  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  extending  across  the 
Mississippi  and  the  more  fertile  prairies,  to  about  the  100°th. 
meridian  of  west  longitude,  where  the  arid  and  almost  desert 
country  commences.  Southwards,  the  boundary  bends  towards 
the  coast,  near  the  line  of  the  Brazos  or  Colorado  rivers.  To 
the  north  the  limits  are  undefined ;  but  as  a  considerable  number 
of  species  and  genera  occur  in  the  United  States  but  not  in 
Canada,  it  will  be  convenient  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  near 
the  boundary  of  the  two  countries,  except  that  the  district 
between  lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  and  probably  Nova  Scotia, 
may  be  included  in  the  present  sub-region.  As  far  west  as 
the  Mississippi,  this  was  originally  a  vast  forest  country;  and  it 
is  still  well  wooded,  and  clothed  with  a  varied  and  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The  next,  -or  Central  sub-region,  consists  of  the  dry,  elevated, 
and  often  arid  district  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  its  great 
plateaus,  and  the  barren  plains  of  its  eastern  slope ;  extending 
northwards  to  near  the  commencement  of  the  great  forests  north 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  southward  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  to  Cape  St  Lucas,  as  shown  on  our 
maps.  This  sub-region  is  of  an  essentially  desert  character, 
although  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  often 
well  wooded,  and  in  these  are  found  some  northern  and  some 
western  types. 

The  third,or  Californian  sub-region,is  small,but  very  luxuriant, 
occupying  the  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Pacific  To  the  north  it  may  include  Van- 
couver's Island  and  the  southern  part  of  British  Columbia,  while 
to  the  south  it  extends  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  fourth  division,  comprises  the  remainder  of  North  America ; 
and  is  a  country  of  pine  forests,  and  of  barren  wastes  towards 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  has  fewer  peculiar  species  to  characterise 
it  than  any  other,  but  it  possesses  several  characteristic  arctic 
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forms,  while  many  of  those  peculiar  to  the  south  are  absent ;  so 
that  it  is  a  very  convenient,  if  it  should  not  be  considered  an 
altogether  natural,  sub-region. 

We  will  now  give  an  outline  of  the  most  important  zoological 
features  of  each  of  these  divisions,  taking  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 
California  comes  first,  as  it  has  some  tropical  forms  not  found 
elsewhere,  and  thus  forms  a  transition  from  the  Neotropical 
region. 

7".  The  Western  or  Califamdan  Sub-region. 

This  small  district  possesses  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  highly 
favourable  climate,  and  is,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  perhaps 
the  richest  portion  of  the  continent,  both  zoologically  and  botan- 
ically.  Its  winters  are  far  milder  than  those  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  corresponding  latitudes ;  and  this,  perhaps,  has  enabled 
it  to  support  several  tropical  forms  which  give  a  special  character 
to  its  fauna.  It  is  here  only,  in  the  whole  region,  that  bats  of 
the  families  Phyllostomid&e  and  Noctilionidse,  and  a  serpent  of 
the  tropical  family,  Pythonidae,  are  found,  as  well  as  several 
Neotropical  forms  of  birds  and  reptiles. 

Mammalia. — The  following  genera  are  not  found  in  any  other 
part. of  the  Nearctic  region.  Maerotu8  (Phyllostomidse),  one 
species  in  California;  Antrozous  (Vespertilionidae),  one  species 
on  the  West  Coast ;  Urotrichus  (Talpidse),  one  species  in  British 
Columbia;  sub-genus  N&orex  (Soricidae),  one  species  in  Oregon  ; 
Bassaris  (Procyonidae),  California ;  Enhydi$  (Mustelidae),  Pacific 
Coast;  Morunga  (Phocidse),  California;  Haploodon  (Haploodon- 
tidae),a  rat-like  animal,  allied  to  the  beavers  and  marmots,  and 
constituting  a  peculiar  family  found  only  in  California  and 
British  Columbia.  The  following  characteristic  Nearctic  forms 
also  extend  into  this  sub-region  : — Taxidea,  Procyon,  Didelphys, 
Sciuropterus,  Tamias,  Spermopkilus,  Dipodomys,  Perognathus, 
Jaculm. 

Birds. — Few  genera  of  birds  are  quite  peculiar  to  this  sub- 
region,  since  most  of  the  Western  forms  extend  into  the  central 
district,  yet  it  has  a  few.  Glaucidium  a  genus  of  Owls,  is  confined 
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(in  the  Nearctic  region)  to  California ;  Ghamcea,  a  singular  form 
sillied  to  the  wrens,  and  forming  a  distinct  family,  is  quite  pecu- 
liar; Geococcyx,  a  Neotropical  form  of  cuckoo,  extends  to  California 
and  Southern  Texas.  The  following  genera  are  very  character- 
istic of  the  sub-region,  and  some  of  them  almost  confined  to 
it:  Myiadestes  (Sylviidffi);  Psaltriparus  (Paridae);  Cyanocitta, 
Picicorvus  (Corvidae) ;  Hesperiphona,  Pmcasa,  Chondestes  (Fringil- 
lidae)  ;  Sdasphorw,  Atthis  (Trochilidee) ;  Columba,  Mdopdia 
(Columbidae) ;  Oreortyx  (Tetraonidae). 

Reptiles. — The  following  genera  are  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Nearctic  region :  Charina  (Tortricidae) ;  Lichanotus 
(Pythonidae) ;  Gerrhonotus  (Zonuridae) ;  Phyllodactyliis  (Gecko- 
tidae) ;  Anolius  and  Tropidolepis  (Iguanidae).  Sceloporus  (Igu- 
anidae)  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  Florida.  All  the  larger  North 
American  groups  of  lizards  and  snakes  are  also  represented  here ; 
but  in  tortoises  it  is  deficient,  owing  to  the  absence  of  lakes  and 
large  rivers. 

Amphibia. — California  possesses  two  genera  of  Salamandridae, 
Arffides  and  fferedia,  which  do  not  extend  to  the  other  sub- 
regions. 

Fresh-water  Fish. — There  are  two  or  three  peculiar  genera  of 
Cyprinidae,  but  the  sub-region  is  comparatively  poor  in  this 
group.    x 

Plate  XVIII.  Illustrative  of  the  Zoology  of  California  and  {he 
Rocky  Mountains. — We  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  this  illus- 
tration, the  peculiar  Birds  of  the  Western  mountains.  The  two 
birds  in  the  foreground  are  a  species  of  grouse  (Pedi$t$tes  Colum- 
Manus),  entirely  confined  to  this  sub-region ;  while  the  only  other 
species  of  the  genus  is  found  in  the  prairies  north  and  west  of 
Wisconsin,  so  that  the  group  is  peculiar  to  northern  and  western 
America.  The  crested  birds  in  the  middle  of  the  picture 
{Oreortyx  picta),  are  partridges,  belonging  to  the  American  sub- 
family Odontophorinae.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus, 
which  is  confined  to  California  and  Oregon.  The  bird  at  the 
top  is  the  blue  crow  {Gymnokitta  cyanocephcUa),  confined  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  from  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  northwards,  and  more  properly  belonging  to  the  Central 
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sub-region.  It  is  allied  to  the  European  nutcracker;  but  ifh 
cording  to  the  American  ornithologist,  Dr.  Cones,  has  also  resem- 
blances to  the  jays,  and  certainly  forms  a  distinct  genus.  The 
grizzly  bear  (Ursus  ferox)  in  the  background,  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  animals  of  the  Californian  highlands. 

II.  The  Central,  or  Rocky  Mountain  Sidhregion. 

This  extensive  district  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  from 
2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  excessively  arid ;  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  streams  and  on  some  of  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  mountains,  is  almost  wholly  treeless.  Its 
zoology  is  therefore  peculiar.  Many  of  the  most  characteristic 
genera  and  families  of  the  Eastern  States  are  absent ;  while  a 
number  of  curious  desert  and  alpine  forms  give  it  a  character 
of  its  own,  and  render  it  very  interesting  to  the  naturalist. 

Mammalia. — The  remarkable  prong-horned  antelope  (Anttio- 
capra),  the  mountain  goat  (Aplocerus),  the  mountain  sheep  or 
bighorn  {(his  montana),  and  the  prairie-dog  (Cynomys),  one  of 
the  Rodentia,  are  peculiar  to  this  sub-region ;  while  the  family 
of  the  Saccomyidae,  or  pouched  rats,  is  represented  by  many  forms 
and  is  very  characteristic.  Here  is  also  the  chief  home  of  the 
bison.  The  glutton  (Chdo)  and  $m&ob  (Lagomys)  enter  it  from 
the  north;  while  it  has  the  racoon  (Procyon),  flying  squirrel  (Sciu- 
ropterus),  ground  squirrel  (Tamias),  pouched  marmot  {Spermo- 
philus),  and  jumping  mouse  (Jaculus)  in  common  with  the 
countries  east  or  west  of  it. 

Plate  XIX.  Illustrative  of  the  Zoology  of  the  Central  Plains  or 
Prairies. — We  here  introduce  four  of  the  most  characteristic 
mammalia  of  the  great  American  plains  or  prairies,  three  of  them 
being  types  confined  to  North  America.  The  graceful  animals  on 
the  left  are  the  prong-horned  antelopes  (Antilocapra  americana), 
whose  small  horns,  though  hollow  like  those  of  the  ante- 
lopes, are  shed  annually  like  those  of  the  deer.  To  the  right 
we  have  the  prairie-dogs  of  the  trappers  (Cynomys  ludovi- 
cianus)  which,  as  will*  be  easily  seen,  are  rodents,  and  allied 
to  the  marmots  of  the  European  Alps.  Their  burrows  are 
numerous  on  the  prairies,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  perch 
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themselves  on  little  mounds  and  gaze  on  intruders,  is  noticed  by 
all  travellers.  On  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  pouched  rats  of  America  (Geomys  barsarius). 
These  are  burrowing  animals,  feeding  on  roots;  and  the  mouth  is, 
as  it  were,  double,  the  outer  portion  very  wide  and  hairy,  behind 
which  is  the  small  inner  mouth.  Its  use  may  be  to  keep  out  the 
earth  from  the  mouth  while  the  animal  is  gnawing  roots. 
A  mouth  so  constructed  is  found  in  no  other  animals  but  in 
these  North  American  rats.  In  the  distance  is  a  herd  of 
bisons  (Bison  americanvs),  the  typical  beast  of  the  prairies. 

Birds. — This  sub-region  has  many  peculiar  forms  of  birds, 
both  residents,  and  migrants  from  the  south  or  north.  Among 
the  peculiar  resident  species  we  may  probably  reckon  a  dipper, 
{Cinclus);  Salpinctes,  one  of  the  wrens;  Poospiza,  Calamospiza, 
genera  of  finches ;  Pwicorvus,  Gymnokitta,  genera  of  the  crow 
family;  Cerdrocercus  and  Pediffifctes,  genera  of  grouse.  As 
winter  migrants  from  the  north  it  has  Zeucosticte  and  Plectro- 
phancs,  genera  of  finches;  Perisoreus,  a  genus  of  the  crow 
family;  Picoides,  the  Arctic  woodpecker;  and  Lagopm,  ptar- 
migan. Its  summer,  migrants,  many  of  which  may  be  resident 
in  the  warmer  districts,  are  more  numerous.  Such  are,  Oreos- 
copteSy  a  genus  of  thrushes;  Campylorhynchus  and  Catherpes, 
wrens ;  Paroides,  one  of  the  tits ;  Phamopepla,  allied  to  the 
waxwing;  Embemagra  and  Spermophila,  genera  of  finches; 
Pyrocephalus,  one  of  the  tyrant  shrikes ;  CcUlipepla  and  Cyrtonyz, 
American  partridges.  Besides  these,  the  more  widely  spread 
genera,  Harporhynchus,  Lophophanes,  Carpodacus,  Spizella,  and 
Cyanocitta,  are  characteristic  of  the  central  district,  and  two  genera 
of  humming-birds — Atthis  and  Selaspkorus — only  occur  here  and 
in  California.  Prof.  Baird  notes  40  genera  of  birds  which  are  re- 
presented by  distinct  allied  species  in  the  western,  central,  and 
eastern  divisions  of  the  United  States,  corresponding  to  our 
sub-regions. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  birds  of  this  sub-region  should 
oxtend  across  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  that  Cape  St  Lucas, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  should  be  decidedly 
more  "Central"  than  " Californian "  in  its  ornithology.    Prof. 
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Baird  says,  that  its  fauna  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Gila  Biver,  and  has  hardly  any  relation  to  that  of  Upper 
California.  It  possesses  a  considerable  number  (about  twenty) 
of  peculiar  species  of  birds,  but  all  belong  to  genera  character- 
istic of  the  present  sub-region ;  and  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
the  birds  of  Mazatlan,  just  across  the  gulf  in  the  Neotropical 
region. 

Septile8,  Amphibia,  and  Fishes. — A  large  number  of  snakes 
and  lizards  inhabit  this  sub-region,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  classified  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  us  to  make 
much  use  of  them.  Among  lizards,  Iguanidse,  GeckoticUe, 
Scincidae,  and  Zonuridse,  appear  to  be  numerous;  and  many 
new  genera  of  doubtful  value  have  been  described.  Among 
snakes,  Calamariidee,  Colubridae,  and  Crotalidse  are  represented. 
Among  Amphibia,  Siredon,  one  of  the  Proteidae,  is  peculiar.1 
The  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Great  Central  Basin,  and  the 
Colorado  Biver,  contain  many  peculiar  forms  of  Cyprinidse. 

III.  The  Eastern  or  Alleghany  Sub-region. 

This  sub-region  contains  examples  of  all  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic of  Nearctic  zoology.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an  undu- 
lating or  mountainous  forest-clad  country,  with  a  warm  or 
temperate  climate,  but  somewhat  extreme  in  character,  and 
everywhere  abounding  in  animal  and  vegetable  life.  To  the  west, 
across  the  Mississippi,  the  country  becomes  more  open,  gradually 
rises,  becomes  much  drier,  and  at  length  merges  into  the  arid 
plains  of  the  central  sub-region.  To  the  south,  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  a  sub-tropical  climate  prevails,  and 
winter  is  almost  unknown.  To  the  north,  in  Michigan  and  New 
England,  the  winters  are  very  severe,  and  streams  and  lakes  are 
frozen  for  months  together.  These  different  climates,  however, 
produce  little  effect  on  the  forms  of  animal  life ;  the  species  to 
some  extent  change  as  we  go  from  north  to  south,  but  the  same 
types  everywhere  prevail.  This  portion  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  longest  inhabited  by  Europeans,  has  been  more 
thoroughly  explored  than  other  parts  of  North  America;  and  to 
this  more  complete  knowledge  its  superior  zoological  richness 
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may  be  to  some  extent  due;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  also  positively,  and  not  merely  relatively,  more  productive  in 
varied  forms  of  animal  life  than  either  of  the  other  sub-regions. 

Mammalia. — There  seems  to  be  only  one  genus  absolutely 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region — the  very  remarkable  Condylvra,  or 
star-nosed  mole,  only  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  as  far  as  about  94°  west  longitude.  It  also  has  opossums 
(Didelphys)  in  common  with  California,  and  three  out  of  four 
species  of  Scalops,  a  genus  of  moles ;  as  well  as  the  skunk 
(Mephitis),  American  badger  (Taxidea),  racoon  (Procyon),  pouched 
rat  (Oeomys),  beaver  rat  (Fiber),  jumping  mouse  (Jactdus),  tree 
porcupine  (Erethizori),  and  other  characteristic  Nearctic  forms. 

Birds. — The  birds  of  this  sub-region  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  American  naturalists,  and  many  interesting  facts 
ascertained  as  to  their  distribution  and  migrations.  About  120 
species  of  birds  are  peculiar  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  about  30  of  these  are  residents  all  the  year 
round  in  any  part  of  it ;  the  bird  population  being  essentially 
a  migratory  one,  coming  from  the  north  in  winter  and  the  south 
in  summer.  The  largest  number  of  species  seems  to  be  congre- 
gated in  the  district  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  passerine  birds  winter  in  Central  America 
and  th§  West  Indian  Islands,  and  go  to  the  Middle  States  or 
Canada  to  breed ;  so  that  even  the  luxuriant  Southern  States  do 
not  possess  many  birds  which  may  be  called  permanent  resi- 
dents. Thus,  in  East  Pennsylvania  there  are  only  52,  and  in 
the  district  of  Columbia  54  species,  found  all  the  year  round, 
out  of  about  130  which  breed  in  these  localities;  very 
much  below  the  number  which  permanently  reside  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  sub-region  is  well  characterised  by  its  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  Edopistes,  the  celebrated  passenger  pigeon,  whose 
enormous  flocks  and  breeding  places  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed; and  Cupidonia,  a  remarkable  genus  of  grouse.  The 
only  Nearctic  parrot,  Connrus  earolinensis,  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States ;  as  well  as  Crotophaga,  a  South  American 
genus  usually  associated  with  the  cuckoos.    Helminihtrus  and 
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Oporornis,  genera  of  wood-warblers,  may  be  considered  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region,,  since  in  each  case  only  one  of  the 
two  species  migrates  as  far  as  Central  America ;  while  two  other 
genera  of  the  same  family,  Siurus  and  Setophaga,  as  well  as  the 
finch  genus,  Euspiza,  do  not  extend  to  either  of  the  western 
sub-regions.  Parus,  a  genus  of  tits,  comes  into  the  district  from 
the  north;  Otocorys,  an  alpine  lark,  and  Coturniculus,  an  American 
finch,  from  the  west ;  and  such  characteristic  Nearctic  genera  as 
Antrostonius  (the  whip-poor-will  goatsuckers) ;  Helminthophaga, 
Dendrfica,  and  Myiodioctes  (wood-warblers)  ;  Vireo  (greenlets) ; 
Dolichonyx  (rice-bird)  ;  Quiscalus  (troupial) ;  Meleagris  (turkey) ; . 
and  Ortyx  (American  partridge),  are  wide-spread  and  abundant. 
In  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen's  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  on  the  birds 
of  eastern  North  America,  he  enumerates  32  species  which  breed 
only  in  the  more  temperate  portions  of  this  province,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  it. 
These  belong  to  the  following  genera: — Turdus,  Oakoscoptes, 
Harporhynchus,  StcUia,  Dendrffiea,  WUsonia,  Pyranga,  Vireo, 
Lanivireo,  LopJwphanes,  Coturniculus,  Ammodromus,  Spizella, 
Euspiza,  Hedymeles,  Cyanospiza,  Pipilo,  Cardinalis,  Icterus, 
Corvus%  Centura*,  Melanerpes,  Antrostomus,  Coccyzus,  Ortyx,  and 
Cupidonia. 

Beptile8.—IxL  this  class  the  Eastern  States  are  rich,  possessing 
many  peculiar  forms  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  region. 
Among  snakes  it  has  the  genera  Farancia  and  Dimodes  belong- 
ing to  the  fresh-water  snakes  (Homalopsidae) ;  the  South  Ameri- 
can genus  Elaps ;  and  3  genera  of  rattlesnakes,  Cenchris, 
Crotalop7umi8,  and  Crotalus.  The  following  genera  of  snakes 
are  said  to  occur  in  the  State  of  New  York  : — Coluber,  Tropido- 
notus,  Leptophis,  Calamaria,  Heterodon,  Trigonocephalies,  Crotalus, 
Psammophis,  Helicops,  Ehinostoma,  Pituophis,  and  Elaps* 

Among  lizards,  Chirotes,  forming  a  peculiar  family  of  Amphis- 
tJfoians,  inhabits  Missouri  and  Mexico;  while  the  remarkable 
glass-snake,  Ophisaurus,  belonging  to  the  family  Zonuridae,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  States;  and  the  South  American 
Sphcerodactylus,  one  of  the  gecko  family,  reaches  Florida. 
Other  genera  which  extend  as  far  north  as  the  State  of  New 
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"Jftprk  are,  Scincus,  Tropidolepis,  Plestiodon,  Zygosoma,  Ameiva,  and 
Jfhrynosoma. 

Tortoises,  especially  the  fresh-water  kind,  are  very  abun- 
dant; and  the  genera  Aromochelys9  Chelydra,  Terrapene,  and 
Trionyx,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  confined  to  this  division  of  the 
region. 

Amphibia. — Almost  all  the  remarkable  forms  of  Urodela*  or 
tailed  batrachians,  peculiar  to  the  region  are  found  here  only;  such 
as  Siren  and  Pseudobranchus,  constituting  the  family  Sirenidee ; 
Menobranchm,  allied  to  the  Proteus  of  Europe ;  Amphiuma,  an 
eel-like  creature  with  four  rudimentary  feet,  constituting  the 
family  Amphiumidse;  Notopthalmus,  Desmognathus,  and  Meno- 
poma,  belonging  to  the  Salamandridse ;  together  with  several 
other  genera  of  wider  range.  Of  Anura,  or  tail-less  batrachians, 
there  are  no  peculiar  genera,  but  the  Neotropical  genus  of  toads, 
Sngystoma,  extends  as  far  as  South  Carolina. 

Fishes. — Owing  to  its  possession  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  lakes,  almost  all  the  peculiar  forms  of  North  American 
fishes  are  confined  to  this  sub-region.  Such  are  Perca,  Pileoma, 
Huro,  Bryttus,  and  Pomotis  (Percidse) ;  the  families  Aphredode- 
ridaB  and  Percopsidse ;  several  genera  of  Cyprinodontidee  and 
Cyprinidee ;  and  the  family  Polyyiontidae. 

Islands  of  the  Alleghany  SvJhtegion. 

The  Bermudas. — These  islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  about 
700  miles  from  the  coast  of  Carolina,  are  chiefly  interesting  for 
the  proof  they  afford  of  the  power  of  a  great  variety  of  birds  to 
cross  so  wide  an  extent  of  ocean.  There  are  only  6  or  8  species 
of  birds  which  are  permanent  residents  on  the  islands,  all  com- 
mon North  American  species;  while  no  less  than  140  species 
have  been  recorded  as  visiting  them.  Most  of  these  are 
stragglers,  many  only  noticed  once;  others  appear  frequently 
and  in  great  numbers,  but  very  few,  perhaps  not  a  dozen,  come 
every  year,  and  can  be  considered  regular  migrants.  The  per- 
manent residents  are,  a  greenlet  ( Vireo  noveborctcensis),  the  cat- 
bird (Oaleoscoptes  carolinensis),  the  blue  bird  (Sialia  sialts),  the 
cardinal  (Cardinalis  virginianus),  the  American  crow  (Corvus 
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americcmvs),  and  the  ground  dove  (Chamoepdia  passerina).  The 
most  regular  visitants  are  a  kingfisher  (Ceryle  alcyon),  the  wood- 
wagtail  (Siwrus  noveboracensis),  the  rice-bird  (Dolichonyx  oryzivo- 
rus),  and  a  moorhen  (OallimUa  galeata).  Besides  the  American 
species,  four  European  birds  have  been  taken*  at  the  Bermudas : 
Saxicola  cenantJie,  Alauda  arvensis  (perhaps  introduced),  Crex1 
pratmm,  and  Scolopax  gcUlinago. 

A  common  American  lizard,  Plestiodon  longirostris,ia  the  only 
land  reptile  found  on  the  islands. 

IV.  The  Sub-Arctic  or  Canadian  Sub-region. 

This  sub-region  serves  to  connect  together  the  othgr  three, 
since  they  all  merge  gradually  into  it;  while  to  the  north  it 
passes  into  the  circumpolar  zone  which  is  common  to  the  Pal®- 
arctic  and  Nearctic  regions.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  an  exten- 
sive forest-district,  mostly  of  coniferae;  and  where  these  cease 
towards  the  north,  barren  wastes  extend  to  the  polar  ocean.  It 
possesses  several  northern  or  arctic  forms  of  Mammalia,  such  as 
the  glutton,  lemming,  reindeer,  and  elk,  which  barely  enter  the 
more 'southern  sub-regions ;  as  well  as  the  polar  bear  and  arctic 
fox ;  but  it  also  has  some  peculiar  forms,  and  many  of  the  most 
characteristic  Nearctic  types.  The  remarkable  musk-sheep 
(Ovibos)  is  confined  to  this  sub-region,  ranging  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country  north  of  the  forests,  as  well  as 
Greenland.  It  has  been  extinct  in  Europe  and  Asia  since  the 
Post-pliocene  epoch.  Such  purely  Nearctic  genera  as  Procyon, 
Zatax,  Erethizon,  Jaculus,  Fiber t  Thomomys,  and  Hesperomys, 
abound,  many  of  them  ranging  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  barren  wastes  of  northern  Labrador.  Others,  such  as 
Blarinay  Condylwra,  and  Mephitis,  are  found  only  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  various  parts  of  Canada.  About  20  species  of  Mammalia 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  this  sub-region. 

Plate  XX.  Illustrating  the  Zoology  of  Canada. — We  have 
here  a  group  of  Mammalia  characteristic  of  Canada  and  the 
colder  parts  of  the  United  States.  Conspicuous  in  the  fore- 
ground is  the  skunk  (Mephitis  mephdtica),  belonging  to  a  genus 
of  the  weasel  family  found  only  in  America.    This  animal  is 
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celebrated  for  its  power  of  ejecting  a  terribly  offensive  liquid,  the 
odour  of  which  is  almost  intolerable.  The  skunks  are  nocturnal 
animals,  and  are  generally  marked,  as  in  the  species  represented, 
with  conspicuous  bands  and  patches  of  white.  This  enables 
them  to  be  easily  -seen  at  night,  and  thus  serves  to  warn  larger 
animals  not  to  attack  them.  To  the  left  is  the  curious  little 
jumping  mouse  (Jacvlus  hudsonivs),  the  American  representative 
of  the  Palaearctic  jerboa.  Climbing  up  a  tree  on  the  left  is  the 
tree  porcupine  {Erethiaon  dorsatus),  belonging  to  the  family  Cer- 
colabidse,  which  represents,  on  the  American  continent,  the  por- 
cupines of  the  Old  World.  In  the  background  is  the  elk  or 
moose  (Aloes  amerieanus),  perhaps  identical  with  the  European 
elk,  and  the  most  striking  inhabitant  of  the  northern  forests  of 
America,  as  the  bison  is  of  the  prairies. 

Birds. — Although  the  Canadian  sub-region  possesses  very  few 
resident  birds,  the  numbers  which  breed  in  it  are  perhaps  greater 
than  in  the  oilier  sub-regions,  because  a  large  number  of  circum- 
polar  species  are  found  here  exclusively.  From  a  comparison  of 
Mr.  Allen's  tables  it  appears,  that  more  than  200  species  are 
regular  migrants  to  Canada  in  the  breeding  season,  and  nearly 
half  of  these  are  land-birds.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  a 
considerable  number  of  genera  of  the  American  families  Tyran- 
nidae  and  Mniotiltidae,  as  well  as  the  American  genera  Sialia, 
Progne,  Vireo,  Cistothonts,  Junco,  Pipilo,  Zonotrichia,  Spizella, 
Mdospiza,  Molothrus,  Agelceus,  Cyanu¥^,  Sphyrapicus,  and  many 
others ;  so  that  the  ornithology  of  these  northern  regions  is  still 
mainly  Nearctic  in  character.  Besides  these,  it  has  such  specially 
northern  forms  as  Surnia  (Strigidae)  ;  Picoides  (Keidae) ;  Pinicola 
(Fringiilidae) ;  as  well  as  Leucosticte,  Plectrophanes,  Perisoreus, 
and  Lagopus,  which  extend  further  south,  especially  in  the  middle 
sub-region.  No  less  than  212  species  of  birds  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  new  United  States  territory  of  Alaska  (formerly 
Eussian  America),  where  a  humming-bird  (Sdasphorus  rvfus) 
breeds.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  typically  American, 
including  such  forms  as  Oolaptes,  HelmintJwphaga,  Siurus,  Den- 
dreeca,  Myiodioctes,  Passerculvs,  Zonotrichia,  Junco,  Spizella, 
Melospizpa,    Passerella,   Scolepphcuffas,    Pedijfcetes,    and  Bonasa; 
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together  with  many  northern  birds  common  to  both  conti- 
nents. Yet  a  few  Patearctic  forms,  not  known  in  other  parts 
of  the  sub-region,  appear  here.  These  are  Budytes  flava,  Phyl- 
lascqpus  kcnnicottii,  and  PyrrJmla  coccinea,  all  belonging  to 
genera  not  occurring  elsewhere  in  North  America.  Considering 
the  proximity  of  the  district  to  North-east  Asia,  and  the  high 
probability  that  there  was  an  actual  land  connection  at,  and 
south  of,  Behring's  Straits,  in  late  Tertiary  times,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  admixture  of  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  groups 
is  not  greater  than  it  is.  The  Pakearctic  element,  however,  forms 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  fauna,  that  it  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  establishment  of  immigrants  since  the 
Glacial  period.  The  great  interest  felt  by  ornithologists  in  the 
discovery  of  the  three  genera  above-named,  with  a  wren  allied  to 
a  European  species,  is  an  indication  that  the  faunas  even  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions  are,  as 
regards  birds,  radically  distinct  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
birds  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  are  also,  so  far  as  known,  almost 
wholly  Neatctic.  The  number  of  land-birds  known  from  Alaska 
is  77 ;  and  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  16  species,  all  of  which, 
except  one,  are  North  American. 

BeptiUs.~ These  are  comparatively  few  and  unimportant. 
There  are  however  five  snakes  and  three  tortoises  which  are 
limited  to  Canada  proper;  while  farther  north  there  care  only 
Amphibia,  represented  by  frogs  and  toads,  and  a  salamander  of 
the  genus  Plethodon. 

Fishes. — Most  of  the  groups  of  fresh-tfater  fish  of  the  Nearctic 
region  are  represented  here,  especially  those  of  the  perch, 
salmon,  and  pike  families ;  but  there  seem  to  be  few  or  no  peculiar 
genera. 

Insects. — These  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  the  more 
temperate  districts,  but  are  still  tolerably  abundant  In  Canada 
there  are  53  species  of  butterflies,  viz.,  Papilionidae,  4 ;  Pieridae, 
2 ;  Nymphalidae,  21 ;  Satyridae,  3 ;  Lycaenidae  16;  and  Hesperidae 
7.  Most  of  these  are,  no  doubt,  found  chiefly  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Canada.  That  Coleoptera  are  pretty  numerous  is 
shown,  by  more  than  800  species  having  been  collected  on  the 
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shores  of   Lake   Superior;    177   being  Qeodephaga    and  39 
Longicorns. 

Greenland. — This  great  arctic  island  must  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Nearctic  region,  since  of  its  six  land  mammals, 
three  are  exclusively  American  (Myodes  torquatus,  Lepus  glacialis, 
and  Ovibos  moschatvs),  while  the  other  three  (Vulpes  lagopus, 
Ursus  maritimus,  and  Bangifer  tcurandus)  are  circumpolar.  Only 
fourteen  land-birds  are  either  resident  in,  or  regular  migrants  to 
the  country ;  and  of  these  two  are  European  (Hcdiceetus  aUriciUa, 
and  Falco  peregrinus),  while  three  are  American  (Anthus  ludovi- 
ciarms,  Zonotrichia  leucophrys,  and  Lagopus  rupestris),  the  rest 
being  arctic  species  common  to  both  continents.  The  waders 
and  aquatics  (49  in  number)  are  nearly  equally  divided  between 
both  continents;  but  the  land-birds  which  visit  Greenland  as 
stragglers  are  mostly  American.  Yet  although  the  Nearctic 
element  somewhat  preponderates,  Greenland  really  belongs  to 
that  circumpolar  debateable  land,  which  is  common  to  the  two 
North  Temperate  regions. 

Concluding  remarks. — We  have  already  discussed  pretty  fully, 
though  somewhat  incidentally,  the  status  and  relations  of  the 
Nearctic  region ;  first  in  our  chapter  on  Zoological  regions,  then 
in  our  review  of  extinct  faunas,  and  lastly  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  chapter.  It  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  go  further 
into  the  question  here ;  but  we  shall,  in  our  next  chapter,  give 
a  brfef  summary  of  the  general  conclusions  we  have  reached  as 
to  the  past  history  and  mutual  zoological  relations  of  all  the 
great  divisions  of  the  earth. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  drawing  up  these  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of 
various  classes  of  animals  in  the  Nearctic  region,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  chiefly  relied  on,  in  addition  to 
the  general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues  used  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  4th  Part  of  this  work. 

Mammalia. — Professor  Baird's  Catalogue ;  Allen's  list  of  the 
Bats ;  Mr.  Lord's  list  for  British  Columbia ;  Brown,  for  Green- 
land; Packard  for  Labrador. 

Birds. — Baird,  Cassin,  and  Allen's  lists  for  United  States; 
Richardson's  Fauna  Boreali  Americana;  Jones,  for  Bermudas; 
and  papers  by  Brown,  Coues,  Lord,  Packard,  Dall,  and  Professor 
Newton. 
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[part  ul 


TABLE  I. 
FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  NE ARCTIC  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  the  families  which  are  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Karnes  inclosed  thus  ( )  show  families  which  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not 

considered  properly  to  belong  to  it 
Numbers  correspond  to  the  series  of  numbers  to  the  families  in  Part  IV. 


Order  and  Family. 


MAMMALIA. 
Chiroptera. 

10.  Phyllostomidffi 

12.  Vespertilionidtt 

13.  NoctilionicUe... 

IN8ECTIV0RA. 

21.  Talpids 

22.  Soncidn 

Carniyora. 

23.  Felidffi    

28.  Canidffi 

29.  Mustelidtt     ... 
80.  Procyonida   ... 

82.  Ursidte 

83.  Otariid® 

34.  Trichechidtt   .. 

85.  Phocida? 

Cbtaoea. 
86  to  41 

Unoulata. 

47.(Suid»>  

50.  Cervida 

52.  Bovidffi 

Rodentia. 

55.  Muridse 

57.  Dipodidffi 

59.  Saceomyuto  ... 

60.  Oastoridffi      ... 
.61.  Sciurida? 


Sub-regions. 


i! 


Uii 

OSS 


4 


Range  beyond  the  Begion. 


Neotropical 
Cosmopolite 
Tropical  regions 


Palaearctic ,  Vti. 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  ezcL  Australia 


All  regions  but  the  Australian 

All  regions  but  the  Australian 

All  regions  but  the  Australian 

Neotropical 

Palaearctic,  Oriental,  'hnn. 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 

Arctic  regions 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 


Oceanic 


All  other  continents  but  Australia 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian  and  Australian 

Palaearctic,  Ethiopian,  Oriental 


Almost  cosmopolite 
Palaearctic,  Ethiopian 
Mexican  sub-region 
Palaearctic 
—  |  All  regions  but  Australian 
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Sub-regions. 

. 

Order  and  Family. 

4 

4 
I 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

62.  Haploodontidce 

66.  Cercolabidffi  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

69.  Lagomyidffi   ... 

70.  Lepori&B 

— 

— 

Palmare  tic 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Mabstjpialia. 

76.  DidelphyicUe... 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

BIRDS. 

PAS8BRE8. 

1.  Turdida 

... 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

2.  8ylviid»... 

,, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

5.  Cinclidse 

— 

— 

Paleearctic,  Oriental,  Andes 

6.  Troglodytidae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

7.  Chamccidai 

.. 

— 

8.  Certhiida* 

— 

'  — 

— 

— 

Paltearctic,  Oriental,  Australian 

9.  Sittida  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Palsearctic,  Oriental,  Australian,  ivt*. 

10.  Panda  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

19.  T/ftniidff> ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

20.  Corrida... 

,. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

26.  (Ccerebida) 

.. 

— 

Neotropical  family 

27.  Mniotiltid© 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

28.  Vireonida 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

29.  Ampelid© 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Paltearctic,  Antilles,  Guatemala 

30.  Hirundinida? 

.. 

J— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

81.  Icterids?... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

82.  Tanagricbe 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

83.  FringillidH! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

37.  Alaudida 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

88.  Motacillidte 

., 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

39.  TyrannicUe 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

PlOAKIA 

51.  Purid*    



— 





All  regions  but  Australian 

58.  Cuculid» 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

67.  Alcedinidse    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

78.  Caprimulgida) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite/^  •  i .} 

74.  Oyp»elida3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

75.  Trochilidse    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

P8ITTA0I. 

80.  Conurida 

— 

Neotropical 

CoLUMBjB. 

84.  Columbidae    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Galltna. 

87.  Tetraonid»    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

88.  Phasianicte   ... 

— 

— 

Palamrctic,  Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Hondu.,  <  *c 

91.  (Cracid») 

•• 

— 

Neotropical 
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[part  in. 


Order  and  Family. 


AooiPITBES. 

94.   Vulturid®   ... 

96.  Falconidee   ... 

97.  Pandionida... 

98.  Strigidtt      ... 

Grallb. 

99.  Rallidffi 

100.  Scolopacida... 
105.  Charadriidn 
107.  Gruida 
118.  Ardeida 

114.  Plataleidffi  ... 

115.  Ciooniidn    ... 

AN8ERK8. 

118.  Anatidffi 

119.  Land© 

120.  Procellariidffi 

121.  Pelecanidse  ... 
128.  Colymbida  ... 

124.  PodicipicUe   .. 

125.  Alcidffi 

REPT1UA. 
Ophidia.1 

5.  Calamariidffi  ... 

6.  Oligodontia®... 

7.  Colubrida     ... 

8.  Homalopsidtt 
17.  Pythonid©    ... 

20.  Elapidae   

24.  Crotalida 

Lacebtilia* 

27.  Chirotidm    .  ... 

82.  Teidae     ...     ... 

84.  Zonurid© 
35.  Chalcid© 
45.  Scincid© 

49.  Geckotid©     ... 

50.  Iguanidn 

Obooodilia. 

56.  AHigatorid© ... 

Chelonia. 

57.  Testudinid©  ... 

59.  Trionychid© ... 

60.  Cheloniid©    ... 


Sab-regions. 


i 


M 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


All  regions  bat  Australian 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

Almost  cosmopolite 

All  the  regions 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

North  temperate  and  arctic  zones 

Cosmopolite 

North  temperate  and  arctic  zones 


All  the  regions 

Neotropical,  Oriental,  Japan 

Almost  cosmopolite 

All  the  regions 

All  tropical  regions 

All  tropical  regions,  Japan 

Neotropical,  Palearctic,  Oriental 


Mexico 

Neotropical 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Neotropical 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Neotropical,  ('>>.'.. 


Neotropical 


All  continents  but  Australian 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Japan 
Marine 
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Order  and  Family. 


AMPHIBIA. 

UftODBLA. 

2.  Sirmida 

3.  Proteidffi 

4.  AmphiumicUe 

5.  Menopomidas 

6.  Salamandridas 

Anottka. 

10.  Bufonidas      ... 

12.  Engystomidas.. 

15.  Alytidas 

17.  Hylidas 

18.  Polypedatid* 

19.  Ranidffi 

FISHES  (FRESH- 
WATER). 

AOANTHOPTEBYGII. 

1.  Gasterosteidas 

3.  Percidas 

4.  Aphrcdoderidce 
12.  Sqfnidas 

37.  Atherinidas   ... 

Phtbobtoio. 

59.  Silurid® 

65.  Salmonidie    ... 

66.  Percopsufa    ... 

70.  Esocidas 

71.  Umbridas 

73.  CJpprinodontidas 

74.  MetercpygU   ... 

75.  typruiid»     ... 
77.  HyodontidcB  ... 

Ganoidsi. 
93.  AmUdce 

95.  Lepidotteidm ... 

96.  Accipenseridas 

97.  Pol^iontida  ... 

insects,    lepi- 
doptera  (part) 

DlTOLNI  (BUTTKB- 
TLIBS). 

1.  Danaidas 

2.  Satyridas 

7.  (Heliconidas)... 


Sub-regions. 


31 


Bange  beyond  the  Regfton. 


Palasarctic 

Pahearctic 
Andes,  Palasarctic 


All  continents  but  Australia 
All  regions  but  Keltic 
All  regions  but  Oriental 
All  regions  but  Ethiopian 
All  the  regions 
Almost  cosmopolite 


Palasarctic 


i(U    tec.  (<it    0.f%i 

All  regions  but  Australian 
Palasarctic,  Ctf^fn. 


All  warm  regions 
Palasarctic,  New  Zealand 

Palfflarctic 
Palasarctic 
All  regions  but  Australian 

Not  in  S.  America  or  Australia 


fit" i  f'tc-fjiCti 

Palasarctic 
Palasarctic 


All  warm  regions 

Cosmopolite 

Neotropical 
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[PABT.  HI- 


Sub-regions. 

Order  and  Family. 

ii 

Is 

4 

i 

Range  beyond  the  Begion. 

8.  Nymphalide... 

9.  Iibytheide    ... 

12.  Erycinida     ... 

13.  Lycffinidffi 

14.  Pieridae 

15.  Papilionid©  ... 

16.  Hesperida     ... 

Sphlnoidea. 

17.  Zygsenida     ... 

18.  Castniidffi      ... 

22.  Jkeriida 

23.  Sphingid©     ... 

-• 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Not  in  Australia 

Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 
Neotropical,  Australian 
Not  in  Australia 
Cosmopolite 
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TABLE  II. 

LIST  OF  GENERA  OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS 
INHABITING  THE  NEARCTIC  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  genera  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  enclosed  thus  (...)  indicate  genera  which  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not 

considered  properly  to  belong  to  it. 
Genera  properly  belonging  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutively. 


MAMMALIA. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genoa, 


CfflROPTERA. 
Phtllootomida 

1.  Macrotus 

VE8PBKT1LIONIDA 

2.  Scotophilia     ... 
8.   Vespertilio 

4.  Nycticejus 

6.  Lasiurus 

6.  Synotus 

7.  AjjUroasoiu 

NocrruoNiDJL 

8.  Nyctinomus    ... 

INSECnVORA. 
Talpidjl 

9.  Candylura 

10.  Scapanut 

11.  Scalops    

12.  Urotrichus 

80KICIDA 

13.  Sorex       

14.  Neosorex 

15.  Blarina    

CAENIVORA. 
Felidjl 

16.  Felis 1 

17.  Lynx       

VOL.  IT. 


oi 


Range  within  the  Region. 


California 


Universal,  to  Hudson's  Bay 
Universal,  to  Hudson's  Bay 
South  and  East 

Temp.  N.  Amer.  to  Nova  Scotia 
S.  E.  and  Central  States 
W.  Coast 


CaL  and  S.  Central  Sub-region 


Eastern  N.  America 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 

S.  of  Great  Lakes  &  Brit  Columb. 

British  Columbia 


The  whoje  region 

Vancouver's  Island  (a  sub-genus) 

Canada  to  Mexico  (a  sub-genus) 


S.  of  55°  N.  Latitude 
S.  of  $6°  N.  Latitude 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Mexico-,  Antilles 


Neotr.,  Orient.,  Austral. 
Cosmopolite 

India,   Tropical  Africa, 
temperate  S.  America 
Tropical  America 


Neotropical,  Oriental.  S. 
Palffiarctic,  ^)Had.  m 


Japan 


Palmare,  Ethiop.,  Orien. 


All  regB.  but  Australian 
Palsearctic,  <?,„ . 
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fPABTIlI. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genoa. 

*l 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Canidjl 

18.  Lupus      

19.  Vulpes     

MuSTELIDJk1 

6 
6 

All  N.  America  u  cJ 
N.  America  to  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Greenland  m-  c) 

Patearctic,  Oriental 
Pakearc .,  Ethiop. ,  Orient 

20.  Martes     

21.  Mufltela   

22.  Gulo 

28.  Latax      

24.  Enhydris 

25.  Taxidea 

26.  MephitiB 

2 
11 

5 

1 
2 
6 

Pennsylvania  to  I^get's  Sound 
All  N.  America 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Canada 
United  States  and  Canada 
Pacific  coast 
Arkansas  to  58°  N.  Lat 
United  States  and  Canada 

Palffiarctic,  Oriental 
Peru,  Palsearctic,  Ethio- 
pian, Oriental 
N.  PalaBarctic 

^.^o/«.A»»fc* 

Neotropical 

Prooyonidjl 

27.  Procyon  

28.  Baasarifl   

2 
1 

Texas  to  Canada,  California 
California  and  Texas 

Neotropical 
Guatemala  and  Mexico 

Ubsida5 

• 

29.  Ursufl      

8 

N.  America  and  Greenland 

Patoarctic,  Oriental 

Otariida 

80.  Callorhinus     ... 

81.  Zalophus 

'M^.Eutnetopiaa 

1 
1 
1 

Behring's  Straits 

S.  California  to  N.  Pacific 

California  to  Bearing's  Straits 

Japan,  n***'te>"r>tt 

Tricheohida 
32.  Trichechus     ... 

Phocida 
88.  Callocephalua  ... 

84.  Pagomys 

85.  Pagophilns 

86.  Ralicyon 

87.  Phoca      

88.  Halichoerus     ... 

89!  Morunga 

40.  Cystopnora     ... 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

Arctic  Ocean  to  66°  N.  Lat  in 
N.  America 

Greenland 

N.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific 

N.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific 

N.  W.  coast  of  America 

Northern  Coast 

Greenland 

California 

Greenland 

Paleearctic 

Palsearctic 

Japan,  y\rt-%c  J  ./, 

Palsearctic 

Pahearctic 

Palasarctic 

S.  temperate  shores 

N.  Atlantic,  o>t-f<tl,. 

UNGULATA. 

SUIDJB. 

41. 'Dicotyles 

1 

Texas  to  Red  River,  Arkansas 

Neotropical 

Oebyida 

42.  Alces       

48.  Rangifer 

44.  Cervus     

1 
2 
6 

N.  E.  United  States  k  Canada 
Maine  to  Arctic  Ocean  &  Greenl. 
N.  America  to  57°  N.  Lat 

N.  Palsaarctic 

Arctic  zone 

Neotr.,  Pataarc,  Orien. 

Botidjl 

45.  Bison       

46.  Antilocapra    ... 

1 
1 

Between  Missouri  &  Rocky  Mtns. 
Central  plains  from  Rio  Grande 
to  British  Columbia 

E.  Europe 

• 

IZc 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 

4 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

47.  Aploceru8 

48.  Capia       

49.  Ovibo8      

1 
1 

1 

Northern  Rocky  Mountains 
Upper   Missouri    and    Rocky 

Mountains  northwards 
Arctic  America  and  Greenland 

Pataarctic,  Cm  <>  ,t  (n  t 

RODENTIA. 

MURIDA1 

50.  Reithrodon 

51.  Hesperomys    ... 

52.  Neotoma 

58.  Sigmodon... 

54.  Arvicola 

55.  Myodes    

56.  Fiber       

5 

16 

7 

2 

27 

3 

1 

N.  America  to  Lat.  89°  N. 

Temperate  N.  America 

Temperate  N.  America 

S.  and  S.  E.  States 

Texas  and  California  to  Hudson's 

Bay 
N.  United  States  to  Arctic  Reg. 

and  Greenland 
All  N.  America 

Neotropical 
Neotropical 

Palflearctio,  Z% . 
N.  Palsearctio 
Mexico 

DlPODIDA 

57.  Jaculus    

Saocomyidjl. 

1 

Pennsylvania  to  Canada  and  Cali- 
fornia 

58.  Dipodvmys 

59.  Perognathus    ... 

60.  TTwmomys 

61.  Qeomy8    

5 

6 
2 
5 

New  Mexico  to  Columbia  River 

and  Carolina 
New  Mexico  to  British  Columbia 
Upper  Missouri  to  Hudson's  Bay 
New  Mexico  to  Alabama  and  Ne- 
braska 
N.  America 

62l  Saceomys 

1 

Castorida 

68.  Castor      

1 

N.  Mexico  to  Labrador 

Paltearctic 

Scru&iDA 

64.  Scittrns    ... 

65.  Sciuropterufl    ... 

66.  Tamias    

67.  Spennophilus ... 

68.  Cyrwmys 

69.  Arctomys 

18 
4 
4 

15 
2 
4 

N.  America  to  Labrador 
California  &  E.  States  northwds. 
Mexico  and  Virginia  to  Canada 
N.,  W.,  &  Central  N.  America 
Rio  Grande,  to  Missouri  (Central) 
Virginia  and  Nebraska,  northws. 

All  regs.  but  Australian 
Palsearctic,  Oriental 
Mexico,  N.  Asia 
Palsearctic 

N.  Patoarctic 

Haploodontida 

70.  Haploodon 

2 

California  and  British  Columbia 

Cebcolabim 

71.  Erethizon 

Laoomyida 

2 

Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  &  Paci- 
fic coast 

}t  it  /. 

72.  Lagomys 

1 

Rocky  Mountains,  42°  to  60°  N. 
Lat. 

Palsearctic 

Lkporida 

73.  Lepus      ...    ... 

15 

All  N.  America  to  Greenland 

All  regs.  but  Australian 

J 4  a..       Ot€*tt'cutt*j, 

.    #-  i    o.  2*  r . 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 

•38 

4 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

MARSUPIALIA. 

DlDELPHTIDJL 

74.  DidelphyB 

2 

From  Hudson's  River  &  Lower 
California,  southward 

Neotropical 

PASSERES. 

TURDHXB. 

1.  Turdus     

2.  Mimus     

3.  Galeoscoptes   ... 

4.  OreoKoptes 

5.  Harporhynchus 

Sylviim. 

6.  Myiadestes     ... 

7.  Sialia      

8.  Regulus 

9.  Poiioptila 

•  Cinclida. 

10.  Cinclus    

Troglodytidjl 

11.  Troglodytes 

12.  Thryophilus 

13.  Thryothorus 

14.  Cistothorus 
(Campylor- ) 

hynchus  ( 

15.  ScUpinctts 

16.  CcUherpea... 

Ceaumidm. 

17.  Chamoea  ... 

Ckrthiida 

18.  Certhia    ... 

Sittidjl 

19.  Sitta 

Paridjl 

20.  Paras 

21.  Lophophanes 

22.  Psaltnparus 

23.  Auriparus 


BIRDS. 


The  whole  region 

All  IT.  States  and  to  Canada 

E.  of  N.  America 

California  and  Rocky  Mountains 

N.  America,  chiefly  the  west 


W.  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  to 

Canada 
All  United  States  and  to  Canada 
All  United  States  &  to  Labrador 
Central  and  Southern  U.  States 


Rocky  Mountains  and  British 
America 

N.  America 
N.  W.  America 
All  N.  America 
N.  America 

Gila  and  Rio  Grande) 

Rocky  Mountains  to  Oregon 
Gila  and  Colorado 


California 


All  United  States  and  Canada 


All  United  States  and  Canada 


All  United  States  and  Canada 
All  United  States 
Central  &  Western  N.  America 
Bio  Grande  Vallev 


Almost  cosmopolite 

Neotropical 

To  Panama 

Mexico 

Mexico 


Neotropical 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 
Palaearc,  Cent  America 
Neotropical 


Andes,  Paltearctic,  C« 


Neotropical,  Pataarctic, *  % . 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 

Neotropical  genus 


Pataarctic,  Guatemala,  f  * 


Pataarctic,  Mexico,  c  * 


Palflearc,  Orien.,  Mexico,/** 
Patearctic,  Mexico 
Mexico  and  Guatemala 
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Laniida 

24.  Lauras     

Corvidjs. 

25.  Perisoreus 

26.  Cyanocitta      ... 

27.  Gymnokitta     ... 

28.  Pidwrvus 

29.  Pica 

30.  Corvus     

CCBREBIDA 

(Certhiola 

Mniotiltidjl 
81.  MnwtiUa 

32.  Parula      

33.  Protonotaria   ... 

34.  HdmiTtfhophaga 

35.  Bdmintherus  ... 

36.  Perissoglossa 

37.  Dendroeca 

38.  Oporomw 

39.  Geothlypis 

40.  Setophaga 

41.  Myiodioctcs     ... 

42.  Siurus      

43.  Ideria      

VlRBONEDiE. 

44.  Vireosylvia     ... 

45.  Vireo       

Ampblida 

46.  Ampelifl 

47.  PhcBKopepla     ... 

HlRTTNDINIM. 

48.  Hirundo 

49.  Petrochelidon  ... 

50.  Cotyle      

51.  Stelgidopteryx 

52.  Progne     

ICTERIDJL 

53.  Icterus     

54.  Dolichonyx     ... 

55.  Molothrus 

56.  Agelseu* 


6 


it 


Range  within  the  Region. 


All  N.  America 


Canada  and  Rocky  Mountains 
All  United  States  and  to  Canada 
Central  and  N.  W.  States 
Central  and  Western  States  to 

Sitka 
Central  and  Western  States  to 

Arctic  Ocean 
All  N.  America 


Florida ;  summer  migrant) 


Eastern  States 

Eastern  States  and  Canada 

Ohio  and  southwards 

All  N.  America 

S.  and  E.  States  to  Canada 

Eastern  United  States 

All  N.  America 

Eastern  States 

All  N.  America 

E.  States  &  Canadian  sub-region 

United  States  and  Canada 

S.  and  E.  States  to  Canada 

E.  and  Central  States  to  Canada 


All  N.  America 
All  United  States 


All  N.  America 

Gila  and  Lower  Colorado 


All  N.  America 
All  N.  America 
All  N.  America 
Southern  States 
All  N.  America 


All  United  States  and  Canada 
Eastern  States  and  Canada 
All  United  States  and  Canada 
All  United  States  and  Canada 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Palaearc.,  Ethio.,  Orient 


Palflearctic 
Neotropical 


Patoarctio 

Cosmop.,  excl.  S.  Amer. 

Neotropical  genus 


Antilles,   Andes  of  Co- 
lumbia (migrant) 
Neotropical 
Neotrop.  to  Venezuela 
Mexico  to  Columbia 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Antilles 

Mex,  to  Ecuador  &  Chili,  ^, 
Guatemala  and  Panama 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 

Mex.  to  Columb.  (migr.) 
Mexico  to  Columbia 
Mexico  to  Costa  Rica 


Antilles  and  Venezuela 
Antilles  and  Costa  Rica 


Palaearctie,  Guatemala 
Mexico 


Almost  cosmopolite 

Neotropical,  <;  ,„ . 

All  regs.  but  Australian 

Neotropical 

Neotropical 


Neotropical 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 
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CO 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

57.  XanthocephaluB 

1 

The  whole  region. 

Mexico 

58.  Sturnella 

2 

All  United  States  and  Canada 

Neotropical 

59.  ScoUcophagtu 

60.  Quiscalus 

2 

All  United  States  and  Canada 

Mexico 

4 

S.  and  E.  States  to  Labrador 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

Tanaorida 

61.  Pyranga 

4 

United  States  and  Canada 

Neotropical 

Fbinoillida 

62.  Chrysomitris... 

7 

The  whole  region 

W.  and  N.  W.  America 

Neotropical,  Pal«arctic 

68.  Coccothraustes 

1 

Pahearctic,  Guatemala 

64.  Embemagra  ... 

1 

Rocky  Mountain  distript 
All  N.  America 

Neotropical 

65.  Pipilo    

9 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

66.  Junco     

5 

All  United  States 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

67.  Zonotrichia   ... 

5 

The  whole  region 

Neotropical 

68.  Mclospisa 

7 

All  United  States  to  Sitka 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

69.  Spizella 

6 

N.  America 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

70.  Pas&rella     ... 

8 

The  whole  region 

Northern  Asia 

71.  Passeradus   ... 

6 

The  whole  region 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

72.  Pocecetes 

1 

All  United  States 

Mexico 

78.  Ammodromus 

8 

All  United  States 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

74.  Coturniculus... 

8 

E.  and  N.  of  N.  America 

Neotropical 

75.  Peucsea 

8 

S.  Atlantic  States  and  California 

Mexico 

76,  Cyanospvn    ... 

5 

All  United  States  to  Canada 

Central  American 

77.  Poo8piza 

2 

California  and  S.  Central  States 

Neotropical 

78.  Carpodacus   ... 

79.  Carainalis 

5 

The  whole  region 

Mexico,  Patearctic 

1 

S.  and  S.  Central  States 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

80.  Pyrrhvtocia .. 

1 

Texas  and  Rio  Grande 

81.  Guiraca 

1 

Southern  States 

Neotropical 

82.  Hedymeles    ... 

2 

All  United  States 

Mexico  to  Columbia 

(Spermophila 

1 

Texas) 

Neotropical  genus 

88.  Loxia     

2 

N.  of  Pennsylvania 

Pahearctic 

84.  Pinicola 

1 

Boreal  America 

Pahearctic,  <?a  cr+ 

85.  Linota   

2 

E.  and  N.  of  N.  America 

Pahearctic         ' 

36.  Leucosticte   ... 

4 

Alaska  to  Utah 

Palsearctic 

87.  Calamospiea  ... 

1 

Arizona  and  Texas  to  Mexico 

Mexico 

88.  |  ChondesUs     .  . 

1 

Western,  Cen.,  &  Southern  States 

Mexico 

89.  Euspiza 

2 

S.  Eastern  States 

Pahearc.,  Columb.  (mig.), 

90.  Plectrophanes 

6 

Boreal  America  and  E.  aide  of 
Rocky  Mountains 

Pahearctic 

Ql.[  CeiUnmyx     ... 

1 

Mouth  of  Yellowstone  River 

Alaxjdida 

92.  Otocorys 

1 

High  central  plains  to  E.  States 

Pahearc.,  Mexico,  Andes 

and  Canada 

of  Columbia 

MOTAOILLIM. 

98.  Anthus 

] 

The  whole  region 

Cosmopolite^"'  } 

94.  Neocorys 

I 

Nebraska 

Ttrannida 

• 

95.  Sayornis 

3 

E.  States  to  Canada,  California 

Mexico  to  Ecuador 

(Pyrocephalus 

1 

Gila  and  Rio  Grande) 

Neotropical 

96.  Empidonax   ... 

7 

The  whole  region 

Mexico  to  Ecuador 
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Range  within  the  Region. 


Bange  beyond  the  Region. 


97.  Contopus 

98.  Myiarchus     ... 

99.  JZmpidias 

100.  Tyrannus 
(Milvulus 

PICARUE. 

PlCIDJB. 

101.  Picoides 

102.  Picus     

103.  Sphyrapicus  ... 

104.  Campephilus... 

105.  Hylatomus    ... 

106.  Centura* 

107.  Melanerpes   ... 
10S.  Colaptes 

CUCUUDA 

109.  Crotophaga   ... 

110.  Coccyzua 

111.  Geococcyx     ... 

ALCBDINIDiE. 

112.  Ceiyle    

Cafrimulgida. 

113.  Chordeiles     .. 

114.  Antrostomus.. 

Cypselida. 

115.  Nepbcecetes  ... 

116.  Chatura 

Trochilida. 

117.  Troehilvs 

118.  Selasphorus  .. 

119.  AUhis    

P81TTACI.  * 

CONTTBIDJB. 

120.  Conurus 

COLUMBJE. 

COLUMBIDA 

121.  Columba 

122.  EctopisUs 

123.  Melopelia 

124.  Zenaidura 

125.  Chtbnfipelia  .. 

Vol.  IL— 11 


N.  and  E.  of  Rocky  Mountains 

E.  and  W.  coasts  and  Canada 

Eastern  States.  CU. 

All  United  States  to  Canada 

Texas) 


Arctic  zone  and  Rocky  Mounts. 
All  United  States  and  Canada 
Brit.  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania 

southwards 
United  States  and  Canada 
E.  and  W.  States  and  Canada 
The  whole  region 
United  States  and  S.  Canada 
United  States  and  Canada 


Mexico  to  Amazonia 
Neotropical 
Mexico 
Neotropical 
Neotropical  genus 


Palajarctic 

All  regs.  but  Eth.  &  Aits. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

Neotropical 

Mexico  to  Venezuela 

Neotropical 

Neotropical 


E.  States  from  Pennsylvania  S. 
3  S.  E.  and  On.  States  to  Canada 
1    California  to  New  Mex.  &  Texas 


The  whole  region 


Neotropical 
Neotropical 
Guatemala 


All  United  States  to  Canada 
All  United  States  to  Canada 


N.  W.  America 

All  U.  States  &  British  Columbia 


The  whole  region 
W.  coast  and  Centre 
California  and  Colorado  Valley 


S.  and  S.  E.  States 


W.  and  Central  States  to  Canada 
E  coast  to  Cen.  plains,  Canada 

and  British  Columbia 
W.  and  S.  Central  States 
AH  United  States  to  Canada 
California  and  S.  E.  States 


Neotropical,  S.  Pataarc- 
tic,  Oriental,  #.*.. 

Neotropical 
Neotropical 


Jamaica 

Almost  cosmopolite 


Mexico  toVeragua  (?  mi. ) 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Mexico  to  Guatemala 


Neotropical 


All  regs.  but  Australian 


Neotropical 
Mexico  to  Veragua 
Neotropical 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua, 

4 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

GALLING. 

Tetraokida. 

126.  Cyrotpjyx      .. 

1 

S.  Central  States 

Mexico  and  Guatemala 

127.  Ortyx    

5 

All  United  States  and  to  Canada 

Mexico  to  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica 

128.  Cftllipepla      .. 

1 

California 

Mexico 

129.  Lophortyx      ... 

2 

Arizona  and  California 

130.  Oreartyx 

1 

California  and  Oregon 

181.  Tetrao    

8 

N.  and  N.  W.  America 

Palaearctic 

132.  Centrocercus  ... 

1 

Rocky  Mountains 

133.  Pedi^kes     ... 

2 

N.  and  N.  W.  America 

134.  Uupidimia     ... 

1 

E.  &  N.  Cen.  States  and  Canada 

135.  Bonasa 

1 

N.  United  States  and  Canada 

Palaearctic 

186.  Lagopus 

4 

Arctic  zone  and  to  39°  N.  Lat. 
in  Rocky  Mountains 

Palaearctic 

Phasianida 

187.  Meleagris 

2 

E.  and  Central  States  to  Canada 

Mexico,  Honduras 

Ceacidjb. 

(Ortalida 

1 

New  Mexico) 

Neotropical  genus 

ACCIPITRES. 

VULTURIML 

Sub-Family 

(Cathartina) 

138.  Catharista     ... 

1 

United  States  to  40°  N.  Lat. 

Neotropical 

189.  P^adogryphis 

2 

United  States  to  49°  N.  Lat 

Neotropical 

Falconidjb. 

140.  Polyborus      ... 

1 

S.  States  to  Florida  &  California 

Neotropical 

141.  Circus    

1 

All  N.  America 

Nearly  cosmopolite 

142.  An  tenor 

2 

California  and  Texas 

Neotropical 

148.  Astur     

1 

All  N.  America 

Almost  cosmopolite 

144.  Accipiter 

3 

All  temperate  N.  America 

Almost  cosmopolite 

145.  Tachytriorchis 

1 

New  Mexico  to  California 

Neotropical 

146.  Buteo     

12 

All  N.  America 

All  rein,  but  Australian 
N.  Palaearctic 

147.  Archibuteo    ... 

3 

All  N.  America 

148.  Asturina 

1 

S.  E.  States 

Neotropical 

149.  Aquila 

1 

The  whole  region 

Pataarc.,  Ethiop.,  Indian 

150.  Haliaeetus 

2 

All  N.  America 

All  regs.  but  Neotropical 

151.  Nauclerus 

1 

E.   coast  to  Pennsylvania  and 

Wisconsin 
Florida) 

Neotropical 

(Rostrhamus 

1 

Neotropical 
Tropical  regions 
Neotropical 

152.  Elanus 

1 

Southern  and  Western  States 

158.  Ictinia   

1 

Southern  States 

154.  Falco     

7 

The  whole  region 
N.  of  N.  America 

Almost  cosmopolite 

155.  Hierofalco     ... 

2 

N.  Palaarctic 

156.  Cerchneis 

1 

All  N.  America 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Pandionida 

157.  Pandion 

1 

Temperate  N.  America 

Cosmopolite 
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Genua. 

4 

00 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region 

8TRIGIDA 

158.  Surnia    

159.  Nyctea 

160.  Glaucidium  ... 

161.  Micrathene    ... 

162.  Pholeoptyux... 
168.  Bubo      

164.  Scops     

165.  Syrnium 

166.  Asio       

167.  Nyctal|f 

168.  Strix      

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
8 
1 

Arctic  &  N.  Temperate  America 

S.  Carolina  to  Greenland 

Oregon  and  California 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

N.  W.  America,  Texas 

All  N.  America 

The  whole  region 

E.  States,  California,  Canada 

The  whole  region 

All  N.  America 

Temperate  N.  America 

N.  Palsearctic 

N.  Palaearctic 

Neotropical,  Palaearctic 

Mexico 

Neotropical 

All  regs.  but  Australian 

Almost  cosmopolite 

All  regs.  but  Australian 

All  regs.  but  Australian 

Palmare  tic 

Almost  cosmopolite 

Peculiar  or  very 

Characteristic  Genera  of  Wading  and  Swimming  Bird*. 

GRALKfi. 

ScOLOPACIDiB. 

Micropelma  ... 
Philohela      ... 

1 
1 

N.  America 

Eastern  States  to  Canada . 

Andes  to  Chili 

Chakadriidj*. 

Aphriza 

1 

W.  coast  of  America 

West  of  S.  America 

ANSERES. 

Anatida. 

Aix        

Bucephala     ... 

CEderaia 

Harelda 

Somateria 
Camptoktmus 

1 
4 
8 
1 
5 
1 

N.  America 

N.  America 

N.  America 

Arctic 

Arctic 

N.  E.  America  (?  extinct) 

China 
Europe,  Ojtc* 

Europe,  Clatr* 

Arctic  Seas 
North  Palaearctic 

Lakida 

Creagrus 

1 

California  and  N.  Pacific  coasts 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PAST  CHANGES  AND  GENERAL  RELATIONS  OV 
THE  SEVERAL  REGIONS. 

Having  now  closed  our  survey  of  the  animal  life  of  the  whole 
earth — a  survey  which  has  necessarily  been  encumbered  with  a 
multiplicity  of  detail — we  proceed  to  summarize  the  general 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  with  regard  to  the  past 
history  and  mutual  relations  of  the  great  regions  into  which  we 
have  divided  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

All  the  palseontological,  no  less  than  the  geological  and 
physical  evidence,  at  present  available,  points  to  the  great  land 
masses  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  being  of  immense  anti- 
quity, and  as  the  area  in  which  the  higher  forms  of  life  were 
developed.  In  going  back  through  the  long  series  of  the  Tertiary 
formations,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  we  find  a 
continuous  succession  of  vertebrate  forms,  including  all  the 
highest  types  now  existing  or  that  have  existed  on  the  earth. 
These  extinct  animals  comprise  ancestors  or  forerunners  of 
all  the  chief  forms  now  living  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere; 
and  as  we  go  back  farther  and  farther  into  the  past,  we  meet 
with  ancestral  forms  of  those  types  also,  which  are  now  either 
confined  to,  or  specially  characteristic  of,  the  land  masses  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Not  only  do  we  find  that  elephants, 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami,  were  once  far  more  abundant 
in  Europe  than  they  are  now  in  the  tropics,  but  we  also  find 
that  the  apes  of  West  Africa  and  Malaya*  the  lemurs  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  Edentata  of  Africa  and  South  America,  and  the 
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Marsupials  of  America  and  Australia,  were  all  represented  in 
Europe  (and  probably  also  in  North  America)  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  These  facts,  taken  in  their  entirety, 
lead  us  to  conclude  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  and 
perhaps  during  much  of  the  Secondary  periods,  the  great  land 
masses  of  the,  earth  were,  as  now,  situated  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere ;  and  that  here  alone  were  developed  the  successive 
types  of  vertebrata  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  there  appear  to  have  been  three  consider- 
able and  very  ancient  land  masses,  varying  in  extent  from  time 
to  time,  but  always  keeping  distinct  from  each  other,  and  repre- 
sented, more  or  less  completely,  by  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  South  America  of  our  time.  Into  these  flowed  successive 
waves  of  life,  as  they  each  in  turn  became  temporarily  united 
with  some  part  of  the  northern  land.  Australia  appears  to  have 
had  but  one  such  union,  perhaps  during  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  the  Secondary  epoch,  when  it  received  the  ancestors  of  its 
Monotremata  and  Marsupials,  which  it  has  since  developed  into 
a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  South  African  and  South  American 
lands,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  each  to  have  had  several  suc- 
cessive unions  and  separations,  allowing  first  of  the  influx  of  low 
forms  only  (Edentata,  Insectivora^and  Lemurs) ;  subsequently  of 
Bodents  and  small  Carnivora,  and,  latest  of  all,  of  the  higher 
types  of  Primates,  Carnivora,  and  Ungulata. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period,  at  least,  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  appears  to  have  been  divided,  as  now,  into  an 
Eastern  and  a  Western  continent ;  always  approximating  and 
sometimes  united  towards  the  north,  and  then  admitting  of  much 
interchange  of  their  respective  faunas ;  but  on  the  whole  keeping 
distinct,  and  each  developing  its  own  special  family  and  generic 
types,  of  equally  high  grade,  and  generally  belonging  to  the  same 
Orders.  During  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Palsearctic  and  NeaTctic  regions  was  better  marked 
than  it  is  now ;  as  is  shown  by  the  floras  no  less  than  by  the 
faunas  of  those  epochs.  Dr.  Newberry,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  floras  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
Rivers,  states,  that  although  the  Miocene  flora  of  Central  North 
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America  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  the  European  Miocene, 
yet  many  of  the  tropical,  and  especially  the  Australian  types, 
such  as  Hdkea  and  Dryandra,  are  absent.  Owing  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  rich  Cretaceous  flora  in  North  America,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Europe,  we 
are  able  to  continue  the  comparison;  and  it  appears,  that  at 
this  early  period  the  difference  was  still  more  marked.  The 
predominant  feature  of  the  European  Cretaceous  flora  seems  to 
have  been  the  abundance  of  Proteaceae,  of  which  seven  genera 
now  living  in  Australia  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  been 
recognised,  besides  others  which  are  extinct  There  are  also 
several  species  of  Pandanvs,  or  screw-pine,  now  confined  to  the 
tropics  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  along  with  these,  oaks, 
pines,  and  other  more  temperate  forms.  The  North  American 
Cretaceous  flora,  although  far  richer  than  that  of  Europe,  contains 
no  Proteaceae  or  Pandani,  but  immense  numbers  of  forest  trees 
of  living  and  extinct  genera.  Among  the  former  we  have  oaks, 
beeches,  willows,  planes,  alders,  dog-wood,  and  cypress ;  together 
with  such  American  forms  as  magnolias,  sassafras,  and  lirioden- 
drons.  There  are  also  a  few  not  now  found  in /America,  as 
AraucarUt  and  Cinnamomum,  the  latter  still  living  in  Japan. 
This  remarkable  flora  has  been  found  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country — New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Kansas,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  in  the  latitude  of  Quebec — so  that  we  can  hardly 
impute  its  peculiarly  temperate  character  to  the  great  elevation 
of  so  large  an  area.  The  intervening  Eocene  flora  approximates 
^closely,  in  North  America,  to  that  of  the  Miocene  period ;  while 
in  Europe  it  seems  to  have  been  fully  as  tropical  in  character  as 
that  of  the  preceding  Cretaceous  period ;  fruits  of  Mpa,  Pandanus, 
Anona,  Acacia,  and  many  Proteaceae,  occurring  in  the  London 
clay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.   . 

These  facts  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  inconsistent,  unless  we 
suppose  the  climates  of  Europe  and  North  America  to  have  been 
widely  different  in  these  early  times ;  but  they  may  perhaps  be 
harmonised,  on  the  supposition  of  a  more  uniform  and  a  some- 
what milder  climate  then  prevailing  over  the  whole  Northern 
Hemisphere ;  the  contrast  in  the  vegetation  of  these  countries 
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being  due  to  a  radical  difference  of  type,  and  therefore  not 
indicative  of  climate.  The  early  European  flora  seems  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  that  which  now  exists  only  in  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  lands  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere;  and,  as  much  of 
this  flora  still  survives  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  Japan,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a 
warm  and  equable  temperate  climate.  The  early  North  Ameri- 
can flora,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  essentially  the 
same  in  type  as  that  which  now  exists  there,  and  which,  in  the 
Miocene  period,  was  well  represented  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  such 
as  now  flourishes  best  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at  on  the  question  of 
climate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  floras- 
of  the  ancient  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions ;  and  the  view 
derived  from  our  study  of  their  existing  and  extinct  faunas — 
that  these  two  regions  have,  in  past  times,  been  more  clearly 
separated  than  they  are  now — receives  strong  support  from  the 
unexpected  evidence  now  obtained  as  to  the  character  and  muta- 
tions of  their  vegetable  forms,  during  so  vast  an  epoch  as  is 
comprised  in  the  whole  duration  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  living  animals, 
combined  with  the  evidence  of  extinct  forms,  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  Palaearctic  region  of  early  Tertiary  times  was, 
for  the  most  part,  situated  beyond  the  tropics,  although  it  pro- 
bably had  a  greater  southward  extension  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  certainly  included  much  of  North  Africa,  and  perhaps 
reached  far  into  what  is  now  the  Sahara;  while  a  southward 
extension  of  its  central  mass  may  have  included  the  Abyssinian 
highlands,  where  some  truly  Palsearctic  forms  are  still  found. 
This  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fossils  of  Perim  Island  a  little 
further  east,  which  show  that  the  characteristic  Miocene  fauna, 
of  South  Europe  and  North  India  prevailed  so  far  within  the 
tropica  There  existed,  however,  at  the  extreme  eastern  and 
.western  limits  of  the  region,  two  extensive  equatorial  land-areas, 
our  Indo-Malayan  and  West  African  sub-regions — both  of  which 
must  have  been  united  for  more  or  less  considerable  periods 
with  the  northern  continent    They  would  then  have  received 
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from  it  such  of  the  higher  vertebrates  as  were  best  adapted  for 
the  peculiar  climatal  and  organic  conditions  which  everywhere 
prevail  near  the  equator ;  and  these  would  be  preserved;  under 
variously  modified  forms,  when  they  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  less  favourable  and  constantly  deteriorating  climate  of  the 
north.  At  later  epochs,  both  these  equatorial  lands  became 
united  to  some  part  of  the  great  South  African  continent  (then 
including  Madagascar),  and  we  thus  have  explained  many  of 
the  similarities  presented  by  the  faunas  of  these  distant,  and 
generally  very  different  countries. 

During  the  Miocene  period,  when  a  subtropical  climate  pre- 
vailed over  much  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  there  would  be  no 
such  marked  contrast  as  now  prevails  between  temperate  and 
tropical  zones ;  and  at  this  time  much  of  our  Oriental  region, 
perhaps,  formed  a  hardly  separable  portion  of  the  great  Palsearctic 
land.  But  when,  from  unknown  causes,  the  climate  of  Europe 
became  less  genial,  and  when  the  elevation  of  the  Himalayan 
chain  and  the  Mongolian  plateau  caused  an  abrupt  difference  of 
climate  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  that  great  moun- 
tain barrier,  a  tropical  and  a  temperate  region  were  necessarily 
formed ;  and  many  of  the  animals  which  once  roamed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  older  and  more  extensive  region,  now  became 
restricted  to  its  southern  or  northern  divisions  respectively. 
Then  came  the  great  change  we  have  already  described  (vol.  i 
p.  288),  opening  the  newly-fohned  plains  of  Central  Africa  to  the 
incursions  of  the  higher  forms  of  Europe ;  and  following  on  this, 
a  still  further  deterioration  of  climate,  resulting  in  that  marked 
contrast  between  temperate  and  tropical  faunas,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  distribution  of  animal  as 
well  as  of  vegetable  forms. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  further  details  here,  as  we 
have  already,  in  our  discussion  Of  the  origin  of  the  fauna  of.  the 
several  regions,  pointed  out  what  changes  most  probably  occurred 
in  each  case.  These  details  are,  however,  to  a  great  extent 
speculative;  and  they  must  remain  so  till  we  obtain  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  extinct  faunas  and  past  geological  history  of 
the  southern  lands,  as  we  have  of  those  of  Europe  and  North 
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America.  But  the  broad  conclusions  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived  seem  to  rest  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  basis  of  facts  \ 
and  they  lead  us  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  mutual  relations 
and  comparative  importance  of  the  several  regions  than  could 
be  obtained  at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

If  our  views  of  the  origin  of  the  several  regions  are  correct, 
it  is  clear  that  no  mere  binary  division — into  north  and  south, 
or  into  east  and  west— can  be  altogether  satisfactory,  since  at 
the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary  period  we  still  find  our  six  regions,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  rudiments  of  them,  already  established. 
The  north  and  south  division  truly  represents  the  fact,  that  the 
great  northern  continents  are  the  seat  and  birth-place  of  all  the 
higher  forms  of  life,  while  the  southern  continents  have  derived 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  vertebrate  fauna  from 
the  north ;  but  it  implies  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  the 
chief  southern  lands— Australia  and  South  America — are  more 
closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  northern  continent. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  fauna  of  each  has  been  derived, 
independently,  and  perhaps  at  very  different  times,  from  the 
north,  with  which  they  therefore  have  a  true  genetic  relation ; 
while  any  intercommunion  between  themselves  has  been  com- 
paratively recent  and  superficial,  and  has  in  no  way  modified 
the  great  features  of  animal  life  in  each.  The  east  and  west  divi- 
sion^ represents — according  to  our  views — a  more  fundamental 
diversity ;  since  we  find  the  northern  continent  itself  so  divided 
in  the  earliest  Eocene,  and  even  in  Cretaceous  times ;  while  we 
have  the  strongest  proof  that  South  America  was  peopled  from 
the  Nearctic,  and  Australia  and  Africa  from  the  Palaearctic 
region:  hence,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  are  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  tree  of  life  of  our  globe.  But  this  division, 
taken  by  itself,  would  obscure  the  facts — firstly,  of  the  close 
relation  and  parallelism  of  the-Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions, 
not  only  now  but  as  far  back  as  we  can  clearly  trace  them  in  the 
past ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  existing  radical  diversity  of  the 
Australian  region  from  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Owing  to  the  much  greater  extent  of  the  old  Palaearctic 
,  region  (including  our  Oriental),  and  the  greater  diversity  of 
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Mammalia  it  appears  to  have  produced,  we  can  have  little  doubt 
that  here  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  development  of  the 
vertebrate  type;  and  probably  of  the  higher  forms  of  insects 
and  land-molluscs.  Whether  the  Nearctic  region  ever  formed 
one  mass  with  it,  or  only  received  successive  immigrations  from 
it  by  northern  land-connections  both  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction,  we  cannot  decide;  but  the  latter  seems  the  most 
probable  supposition.  In  any  case,  we  must  concede  the  first 
rank  to  the  Pakearctic  and  Oriental  regions,  as  representing  the 
most  important  part  of  what  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
Great  Continent  of  the  earth,  and  the  source  from  which  all  the 
other  regions  were  supplied  with  the  higher  forms  of  life.  These 
once  formed  a  single  great  region,  which  has  been  since  divided 
into  a  temperate  and  a  tropical  portion,  now  sufficiently  distinct ; 
while  the  Nearctic  region  has,  by  deterioration  of  climate, 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  productive  area*  and 
has  in  consequence  lost  a  number  of  its  more  remarkable  forms. 
The  two  temperate  regions  have  thus  come  to  resemble  each 
other  more  than  they  once  did,  while  the  Oriental  retains 
more  of  the  zoological  aspect  of  the  great  northern  regions 
of  Miocene  times.  The  Ethiopian,  from  having  been  once  an 
insular  region,  where  lower  types  of  vertebrates  alone  prevailed, 
has  been  so  overrun  with  higher  types  from  the  old  Palaearctic 
and  Oriental  lands  that  it  now  rivals,  or  even  surpasses,  the 
Oriental  region  in  its  representation  of  the  ancient  fauna  of 
the  great  northern  continent  Both  of  our  tropical  regions  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  possess  faunas  which  are,  to  some 
extent,  composite,  being  made  up  in  different  proportions  of 
the  productions  of  the  northern  and  southern  continents, — the 
former  prevailing  largely  in  the  Oriental,  while  the  latter 
constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  Ethiopian  fauna.  The 
Neotropical  region  has  probably  undergone  great  fluctuations 
in  early  times ;  but  it  was,  undoubtedly,  for  long  periods  con** 
pletely  isolated,  and  then  developed  the  Edentate  type  of 
Mammals  and  the  Formicaf^oid  type  of  Passerine  birds  into 
a  variety  of  forms,  comparable  with  the  diversified  Marsupials 
of  Australia,  and  typical  Passeres  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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It  has,  however,  received  successive  infusions  of  higher  types 
from  the  north,  which  now  mingle  in  various  degrees  with  its 
lower  forms.  At  an  early  period  it  must  have  received  a  low 
form  of  Primates,  which  has  been  developed  into  the  two  peculiar 
families  of  American  monkeys ;  while  its  llamas,  tapirs,  deer, 
and  peccaries,  came  in  at  a  later  date,  and  its  opossums  and 
extinct  horses  probably  among  the  latest.  The  Australian  region 
alone,  after  having  been  united  with  the  great  northern 
continent  at  a  very  early  date  (probably  during  the  Secondary 
period)  has  ever  since  remained  more  or  less  completely  isolated; 
and  thus  exhibits  the  development  of  a  primeval  type  of 
mammal,  almost  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  incursions  of  a 
later  and  higher  type.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique  among  all 
the  great  regions  of  the  earth. 

We  see,  then,  that  each  of  our  six  regions  has  had  a  history 
of  its  own,  the  main  outlines  of  which  we  have  been  able 
to  trace  with  tolerable  certainty.  Each  of  them  is  now 
characterised — as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  all  past  time  of 
which  we  have  any  tolerably  full  record — by  well-marked 
zoological  features ;  while  all  are  connected  and  related  in  the 
complex  modes  we  have  endeavoured  to  unraveL  To  combine 
any  two  or  more  of  these  regions,  on  account  of  existing 
similarities  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  recent  origin,  would 
obscure  some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  features 
of  their  past  history  and  present  condition.  And  it  seems  no 
less  impracticable  to  combine  the  whole  into  groups  of  higher 
rank ;  since  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  two  opposing  modes 
of  doing  this,  and  that  each  of  them  represents  but  one  aspect 
of  a  problem,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  giving  equal  attention 
to  all  its  aspects. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  and  which  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  we  have  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the 
distribution  of  living  and  extinct  mammalia,  in  arriving  at  these 
conclusions.  But  we  believe  they  will  apply  equally  to  elucidate 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  distribution  of  all  terrestrial 
organisms,  when  combined  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
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various  means  of  dispersal  of  0  the  different  groups,  and  the 
comparative  longevity  of  their  species  and  genera.  Even  insects, 
which  are  perhaps  of  all  animals  the  farthest  removed  from 
mammalia  in  this  respect,  agree,  in  the  great  outlines  of  their 
distribution,  with  the  vertebrate  orders.  The  Regions  are 
admittedly  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  for  both ;  and  the 
discrepancies  that  occur  are  of  a  nature  which  can  be  explained 
by  two  undoubted  facts — the  greater  antiquity,  and  the  greater 
facilities  for  dispersal,  of  insects. 

But  this  principle,  if  sound,  must  be  carried  farther,  and  be 
applied  to  plants  also.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  that 
this  may  be  successfully  done;  and  it  seems  not  improbable, 
that  the  reason  why  botanists  have  hitherto  failed  to  determine, 
with  any  unanimity,  which  are  the  most  natural  phytological 
regions,  and  -to  work  out  any  connected  theory  of  the  migra- 
tions of  plants,  is,  because  they  have  not  been  furnished  with 
the  clue  to  the  past  changes  of  the  great  land  masses,  which 
could  only  be  arrived  at  by  such  an  examination  of  the  past 
and  present  distribution  of  the  higher  animals  as  has  been 
here  attempted.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  study  of 
the  distribution  of  plants,  from  this  point  of  view,  will  be 
undoubtedly  very  great;  owing  to  the  unusual  facilities  for 
distribution  many  of  them  possess,  and  the  absence  of  any 
group  which  might  take  the  place  of  the  mammalia  among 
animals,  and  serve  as  a  guide  and  standard  for  the  rest.  We 
cannot  expect  the  regions  to  be  so  well  defined  in  the  case  of 
plants  as  in  that  of  animals ;  and  there  are  sure  to  be  many 
anomalies  and  discrepancies,  which  will  require  long'  study  to 
unravel  The  Six  Great  Regions  here  adopted,  are  however,  as 
a  whole,  very  well  characterised  by  their  vegetable  forms. 
The  floras  of  tropical  America,  of  Australia,  of  South  Africa,  and 
of  Indo-Malaya,  stand  out  with  as  much  individuality  as  do 
the  faunas;  while  the  plants  of  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions,  exhibit  resemblances  and  diversities,  of  a  character  not 
unlike  those  found  among  the  animals. 

This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  applying  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom a  series  of  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  earth  which  have  been 
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found  useful  to  zoologists ;  for  it  really  involves  a  fundamental 
problem  in  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  question  we  have  to 
answer,  is,  firstly — whether  the -distribution  of  plants  is,  like  that 
of  animals,  mainly  and  primarily  dependent  on  the  past  revolu- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface ;  or,  whether  other,  and  altogether  dis- 
tinct causes,  have  had  a  preponderating  influence  in  determining 
the  range  and  limits  of  vegetable  forms ;  and,  secondly— whether 
those  revolutions  have  been,  in  their  general  outlines,  correctly 
interpreted  by  means  of  a  study  of  the  distribution  and 
affinities  of  the  higher  animals.  The  first  question  is  one  for 
botanists  alone  to  answer;  but,  on  the  second  point,  the  author 
ventures  to  hope  for  an  affirmative  reply,  from  such  of  his 
readers  as  will  weigh  carefully  the  facts  and  arguments  he  has 
adduced. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  will  consist/  of  a  systematic 
review  of  the  distribution  of  each  family  of  animals,  and  an 
application  of  the  principles  already  established  to  elucidate  the 
chief  phenomena  they  present.  The  present  chapter  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  conclusion  of  the  argumentative 
and  theoretical  part  of  the  present  work ;  but  it  must  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  various  discussions  in  Parts  II.  and  III., 
in  which  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  several  groups  of 
facts  have  been  successively  given ; — and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  observations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  six 
chapters  on  the  Zoological  Regions. 

The  hypothetical  view,  as  to  the  more  recent  of  the  great 
Geographical  changes  of  the  Earth's  surface,  here  set  forth, 
is  not  the  result  of  any  preconceived  theory,  but  has  grown  out 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  accumulated,  and  has  led  to  a 
considerable  modification  of  the  author's  previous  views.  It 
may  be  described,  as  an  application  of  the  general  theory  of 
Evolution,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  animals  ; 
but  it  also  furnishes  some  independent  support  to  that  theory, 
both  by  showing  what  a  great  variety  of  curious  facts  are  ex- 
plained by  its  means,  and  by  answering  some  of  ths  objections, 
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which  have  been  founded  on  supposed  difficulties  in  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  in  space  and  time. 

It  also  illustrates  and  supports  the  geological  doctrine,  of  the 
general  permanence  of  our  great  continents  and  oceans,  by 
showing  how  many  facts  in  the  distribution  of  animals  can 
only  be  explained  and  understood  on  such  a  supposition ;  and 
it  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  in  determining  the  existing  zoological  features  of 
the  various  continents. 

And,  lastly,  it  furnishes  a  more  consistent  and  intelligible 
idea  than  has  yet  been  reached  by  any  other  mode  of  investiga- 
tion, of  all  the  more  important  changes  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  have  probably  occurred  during  the  entire  Tertiary  period ; 
and  of  the  influence  of  these  changes,  in  bringing  about  the 
general  features,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  interesting  details 
and  puzzling  anomalies,  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Animals* 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ik  the  preceding  part  of  our  work,  we  have  discussed  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  geographer;  taking  the  different  regions  of  the  earth  in 
succession,  and  giving  as  full  an  account  as  our  space  would 
permit  of  their  chief  forms  of  animal  life.  Now,  we  proceed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  systematic  zoologist;  taking  in 
succession  each  of  the  families  with  which  we  deal,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  distribution,  both  of  the  entire  family  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  each  of  the  genera  of  which  it  is  composed. 
As  in  the  former  part,  our  mode  of  treatment  led  us  to  speculate 
on  the  past  changes  of  the  earth's  surface ;  so  here  we  shall 
endeavour  to  elucidate  the  past  migrations  of  animals,  and  thus, 
to  some  extent,  account  for  their  actual  distribution. 

The  tabular  headings,  showing  the  range  of  the  family  in  each 
region,  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine  at  a  glance  the 
general  distribution  of  the  group,  as  soon  as  he  has  familiarised 
himself,  by  a  study  of  our  general  and  regional  maps,  with  the 
limits  of  the  regions  and  sub-regions,  and  the  figures  (1  to  4) 
by  which  the  latter  are  indicated.  Much  pains  have  been  taken, 
to  give  the  number  of  the  known  genera  and  species  in  each 
family,  correctly ;  but  these  numbers  must,  in  most  cases,  only 
be  looked  upon  as  approximations ;  because,  owing  to  constant 
accessions  of  fresh  material  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  discovery 
that  many  supposed  species  are  only  varieties,  on  the  other,  such 
statistics  are  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation.  In  the  number 
of  genera  there  is  the  greatest  uncertainty;  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  two  sets  of  numbers  sometimes  given,  which  denote  the 
genera  according  to  different  modern  authorities. 
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There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in  the  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  details  given  in  the  different  classes  of  animals. 
In  Mammalia  and  Birds  some  degree  of  accuracy  has,  it  is  hoped, 
been  attained;  the  classification  of  these  groups  being  much 
advanced,  and  the  materials  for  their  study  ample.  In  Reptiles 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  there  is  no  recently  published  work 
dealing  with  the  whole  subject,  or  with  either  of  the  larger 
orders.  An  immense  number  of  new  species  and  new  genera  of 
snakes  and  lizards,  have  been  described  in  the  last  twenty  years ; 
and  Dr.  Gunther — our  greatest  authority  on  reptiles  in  this 
country — has  kindly  assisted  me  in  incorporating  such  of  these 
as  are  most  trustworthy,  in  a  general  system ;  but  until  entire 
Orders  have  been  described  or  catalogued  on  a  uniform  plan, 
nothing  more  than  a  general  approximation  to  the  truth  can  be 
arrived  at.  Still,  so  many  of  the  groups  are  well  defined,  and 
have  a  clearly  limited  distribution,  that  some  interesting  and 
valuable  comparisons  may  be  made. 

For  Fishes,  the  valuable  "  Catalogue "  of  Dr.  Gunther  was 
available,  and  it  has  rarely  been  attempted  to  go  beyond  it  A 
large  number  of  new  species  have  since  been  described,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of 
these  are  really  new,  or  what  genera  they  actually  belong  to. 
The  part  devoted  to  this  Class  is,  therefore,  practically  a  summary 
of  Dr.  Gunther's  Catalogue ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  dis- 
coveries since  made  will  not  materially  invalidate  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  such  a  large  number  of  species,  which  have 
been  critically  examined  and  classified  on  a  uniform  system  by 
one  of  our  most  able  naturalists.  When  a  supplement  to  this 
catalogue  is  issued,  it  will  be  easier  to  make  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  distribution,  than  if  a  mass  of  untrustworthy  materials 
had  been  mixed  up  with  it 

For  Insects,  excellent  materials  are  furnished,  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Mr.  Kirby  for  Butterflies  and  in  that  of  Drs.  Gemminger  and 
Harold  for  Coleoptera.  I  have  also  made  use  of  some  recently 
published  memoirs  on  the  Insects  of  Japan  and  St.  Helena,  and 
a  few  other  recent  works ;  and  have,  I  believe,  elaborated  a  more 
extensive  series  of  facts  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  insects, 
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than  has  been  made  use  of  by  any  previous  writer.  Several 
discussions  on  the  bearing  of  the  facts  of  insect  distribution, 
will  also  be  found  under  the  several  Regions,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work. 

Terrestrial  Mollusca  form  a  group,  as  to  the  treatment  of  which 
I  have  most  misgivings ;  owing  to  my  almost  entire  ignorance  of 
Malacology,  and  the  great  changes  recently  made  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  shells.  There  is  also  much  uncertainty  as  to  genera  and 
sub-genera,  which  is  very  puzzling  to  one  who  merely  wishes  to  get 
at  general  results.  Finding  it  impossible  to  incorporate  the  new 
matter  with  the  old,  or  to  harmonise  the  different  classifications 
of  modern  conchologists,  I  thought  it  better  to  confine  myself  to 
the  standard  works  of  Martens  and  Pfeiffer,  with  such  additions 
of  new  species  as  I  could  make  without  fear  of  going  far  wrong. 
In  some  cases  I  have  made  use  of  recent  monographs — especially 
on  the  shells  of  Europe,  North  America,  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  have,  I  venture  to.  hope,  not 
fallen  into  much  error  in  the  general  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FAMILIES  AND  GENERA  OF  MAMMALIA. 

Order  L— PRIMATES. 
Familf  1.— SIMIIDJE.    (4  Genera,  12  Species). 


Gsnkbal  Distribution. 

Nbotbopioax 

SUB-BBQIOim. 

NKxmcrio 

80B-&SOION8. 

Paljmrctio 
8ub-kboiom8. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-bcoiom8. 

Obxcvtal 

STO-RIOIONB. 

australian 
Sob-rbciohs. 

-a  — 

3. A 

The  Simiidae,  or  Anthropoid  Apes,  comprehend  those  forms  of 
the  monkey-tribe  which,  in  general  organization,  approach  nearest 
to  man.  They  inhabit  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  are 
most  abundant  near  the  equator;  but  they  are  limited  to  certain 
districts,  being  quite  unknown  in  eastern  and  southern  Africa, 
and  the  whole  peninsula  of  Hihdostan. 

The  genus  Troglodytes  (or  Mimetes,  as  it  is  sometimes  named) 
comprehends  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla  It  is  confined  to  the 
West  African  sub-region,  being  found  on  the  coast  about  12° 
North  and  South  of  the  equator,  from  the  Gambia  to  Benguela,  and 
as  far  inland  as  the  great  equatorial  forests  extend.  There  are 
perhaps  other  species  of  chimpanzee ;  since  Livingstone  met  with 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  new  species  in  the  forest  region  west 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  while  Dr.  Schweinfurth  found  one  in  the 
country  beyond  the  western  watershed  of  the  Nile.  The  gorilla 
is  confined  within  narrower  limits  on  and  near  the  equator. 
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We  have  to  pass  over  more  than  70°  of  longitude  before  we  again 
meet  with  Anthropoid  Apes,  in  the  northern  part  of  Sumatra — 
where  a  specimen  of  the  orang-utan  {Simia  satyrus)  now  in  the 
Calcutta  Museum,  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Abel,  and  described  by 
him  in  the  A  static  Researches,  vol.  xv. — and  in  Borneo,  from  which 
latter  island  almost  all  the  specimens  in  European  museums  have 
been  derived.  There  are  supposed  to  be  two  species  of  Simia  in 
Borneo,  a  larger  and  a  smaller ;  but  their  distinctness  is  not  ad- 
mitted by  all  naturalists.  Both  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
swampy  forests  near  the  north,  west,  and  south  coasts. 

The  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes,  forming  the  genus  ffylobates, 
(7  species)  are  found  in  all  the  large  islands  of  the  Indo-Malayan 
sub-region,  except  the  Philippines ;  and  also  in  Sylhet  and  Assam 
south  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  eastward  to  Cambodja  and 
South  China  to  the  west  of  Canton,  and  in  the  island  of  Hainan. 

The  Siamang  {Siamanga  syndactyla)  presents  some  anatomi- 
cal peculiarities,  and  has  the  second  and  third  toes  united  to  the 
last  joint,  but  in  general  form  and  structure  it  does  not  differ 
from  Hyldbates.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  long-armed  apes,  and  in- 
habits Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Family  2.— SEMNOPITHECI3LE.    (2  Genera,  $&  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Ncotbopioal 

SOB-KKJIOM8. 


NiABono 

SUB-RSGIOHB. 


Pal*  arctio 
sub-meoions. 


Ethiopian 
8ub-rjbgion8. 


Omental 
sub-rboioxb. 


Australian 
Sub-moioks. 


i.a  — 


i.a.3.4 


The  Semnopithecidee,  are  long-tailed  monkeys  without  cheek- 
pouches,  and  with  rather  rounded  faces,  the  muzzle  not  being 
prominent.  They  have  nearly  the  same  distribution  as  the  last 
family,  but  are  more  widely  dispersed  in  both  Africa  and  Asia, 
one  species  just  entering  the  Palsearctic  region. 

The  Eastern  genus  Presbytes  or  Sermopithecus  (29  species),  is 
spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Oriental  region  wherever  the 
forests  are  extensive.  They  extend  along  the  Himalayas  to  beyond 
Simla,  where  a  species  has  been  observed  at  an  altitude  of  11,000 
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feet,  playing  among  fir-trees  laden  with  snow  wreaths.  On  the  west 
side  of  India  they  are  not  found  to  the  north  of  14°  N.  latitude. 
On  the  east  they  extend  into  ArqJ&n,  and  to  Borneo  and  Java, 
but  not  apparently  into  Siam  or  Cambodja.  Along  the  eastern 
extension  of  the  Himalayas  they  again  occur  in  East  Thibet ;  a 
remarkable  species  with  a  large  upturned  nose  (S.  roxellaiip) 
having  been  discovered  by  P&re  David  at  Moupin  (about  Lat. 
32°  N.)  in  the  highest  forests,  where  the  winters  are  severe  and 
last  for  several  months,  and  where  the  vegetation,  and  the  other 
forms  of  animal  life,  are  wholly  those  of  the  Palaarctic  region. 
It  ys  very  curious  that  this  species  should  somewhat  resemble 
the  young  state  of  the  proboscis  monkey  (8.  nasalis),  which  in- 
habits one  of  the  most  uniform,  damp,  and  hot  climates  on  the 
globe — the  river-swamps  of  Borneo. 

Coldbm,  the  African  genus  (11  species),  is  very  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding,  differing  chiefly  in  the  thumb  being  absent  or 
rudimentary.  They  are  confined  to  the  tropical  regions — Abys- 
sinia on  the  east,  and  from  the  Gambia  to  Angola  and  the  island 
of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  west. 

Family  3.— CYNOPITHECID^E.     (7  Genera,  6$  Species). 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
sub-bboionb, 

Nkabctio 
8ub-&sgions. 

Pal*  arctic 

SUB-MEOIONB. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-reoions. 

Oricmtajl 
Sub-bboioss. 

Australia* 

SUB-REGlOftS. 





-a-* 

l.fi.3  — 

l.fi.3.4. 

This  family  comprehends  all  the  monkeys  with  cheek  pouches, 
and  the  baboons.  Some  of  these  have  very  long  tails,  some  none ; 
some  are  dog-faced,  others  tolerably  round-faced ;  but  there  are 
so  many  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  and  such  a  general 
agreement  in  structure,  that  they  are  now  considered  to  form  a 
very  natural  family.  Their  range  is  more  extensive  than  aiiy 
other  family  of  Quadrumana,  since  they  not  only  occur  ii'eHrel^r 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  enter  the  Pake- 
arctic  region  in  the  east  and  west,  and  the  Australian  region  as 
far  as  the  islands  of  Timor  and  Batchian.    The  African  genera 
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are  Myiopithecus,  CercopUhecus,  Cercocsbus,  Theropithecus,  and 
Cynocephalus  ;  the  Oriental  genera,  Macacus,  and  Cynopithems. 

Myiopithecus  (1  species),  consisting  of  the  talapoin  monkey  of 
West  Africa,  differs  from  the  other  African  monkeys  in  the 
structure  of  the  last  molar  tooth ;  in  the  large  ears,  short  face,  and 
wide  internasal  septum;  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its  grace 
and  gentleness,  resembling  some  of  the  American  monkeys. 

Cercopithecvs  (24  species),  contains  all  the  more  graceful  and 
prettily  coloured  monkeys  of  tropical  Africa,  and  comprises  the 
guenons,  the  white-nosed,  and  the  green  monkeys.  They  range 
from  the  Gambia  to  the  Congo,  and  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Zambesi 

Cercoccbus  (5  species),  the  mangabeys,  of  West  Africa,  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  eastern  genus  Macacus. 

Tfieropithecus  (2  species),  including  the  gelada  of  Abyssinia 
and  an  allied  species,  resemble  in  form  the  baboons,  but  have  the 
nostrils  placed  as  in  the  last  genus. 

Cynocephalus  (10  species),  the  baboons,  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  Africa.  They  consist  of  animals  which  vaiy  much  in  ap- 
pearance, but  which  agree  in  having  an  elongated  dog-like 
muzzle  with  terminal  nostrils,  and  being  of  terrestrial  habits. 
Some  of  the  baboons  are  of  very  large  size,  the  mandrill  (ft 
maimon)  being  only  inferior  to  the  orang  and  gorilla. 

Macacus  (25  species),  is  the  commonest  form  of  eastern  monkey, 
and  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  Oriental  region,  as  well  as  in 
North  Africa,  Gibraltar,  Thibet,  North  China,  and  Japan ;  and 
one  of  the  commonest  species,  M.  cynomolgus,  has  extended  its 
range  from  Java  eastward  to  the  extremity  of  Timor.  The  tail 
varies  greatly  in  length,  and  in  the  Gibraltar  monkey  (M.  inniis) 
is  quite  absent.  A  remarkable  species  clothed  with  very  thick 
fur,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  snowy  mountains  of 
eastern  Thibet 

Cynopithecus  (?  2  sp.). — This  genus  consists  of  a  black  baboon- 
like Ape,  inhabiting  Celebes,  Batchian,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  but  perhaps  introduced  by  man  into  the  latter  islands 
and  into  Batchian.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  more  than  one 
species.  The  tail  of  this  animal  is  a  fleshy  tubercle,  the  nostrils 
as  in  Macacus,  but  the  muzzle  is  very  prominent;  and  the 
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development  of  the  maxillary  bones  into  strong  lateral  ridges 
corresponds  to  the  structure  of  the  most  typical  baboons.  This 
species  extends  further  east  than  any  other  quadrumanous 
animaL 


Family  4— CEBIILE. 

(10  Genera,  f$A  Species.) 

Gbnebal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

SUB-RBQIONR. 

Nsabctio 
sub-reoions. 

Paljcarctoc 

SUB-ftEGIOWB. 

Ethiopian 
Sub- regions. 

Oribktal 
sub-rcgioxs. 

Australia* 
sub-rboions. 

-a.3- 

— -1 

The  Cebidae,  which  comprehend  all  the  larger  American 
Monkeys,  differ  from  those  of  the  Old  World  by  having  an 
additional  molar  tooth  in  each  jaw,  and  a  broad  nasal  septum ; 
while  they  have  neither  cheek-pouches  nor  ischial  callosities, 
and  the  thumb  is  never  completely  opposable.  Some  have  pre- 
hensile tails,  especially  adapting  them  for  an  arboreal  life.  They 
are  divided  into  four  sub-families, — Cebinae,  Mycetinse,  Pithe- 
ciinse,  and  Nyctipithecinae.  The  Cebidae  are  strictly  confined  to 
the  forest  regions  of  tropical  America,  from  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico  to  about  the  parallel  of  30°  South  Latitude.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Sub-family,  Cebinse. — Cebus  (18  sp.),  is  the  largest  genus  of 
American  monkeys,  and  ranges  from  Costa  Kica  to  Paraguay. 
They  are  commonly  called  sapajous. ,  Lagothrix  (5  sp.),  the 
woolly  monkeys,  are  rather  larger  and  less  active  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  they  are  confined  to  the  forests  of  the  Upper  Amazon 
Valley,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  Venezuela  and 
Bolivia.  Atdes  (14  sp.),  the  spider  monkeys,  have  very  long 
limbs  and  tail  They  range  over  the  whole  area  of  the  family, 
and  occur  on  the  west  side  of  the  Equatorial  Andes  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala.  Eriodes  (3  sp.),  are  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  last  two  genera,  and  are  confined  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  Brazil  south  of  the  equator.  The  three  last 
mentioned  genera  have  very  powerful  prehensile  tails,  the  end 
being  bare  beneath  ;  whereas  the  species  of  Cebus  have  the  tail 
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completely  covered  with  hair,  although  prehensile,  and  therefore 
not  so  perfect  a  grasping  organ. 

Svb-family,  Mycetinae,  consists  of  but  a  single  genus,  Mycetes 
(10  sp.),  the  howling  monkeys,  characterized  by  having  a  hollow 
bony  vessel  in  the  throat  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  which  enables  them  to  produce  a  wonderful  howling 
noise.  They  are  large,  heavy  animals,  with  a  powerful  and 
perfect  prehensile  tail.  They  range  from  East  Guatemala  to 
Paraguay.     (Plate  XIV.,  vol,  il,  p.  24) 

Sub-family,  Pitheciinae,  the  sakis,  have  a  non-prehensile 
bushy  taiL  Pithecia  (7  sp.),  has  the  tail  of  moderate  length ; 
while  Brachiurns  (5  sp.)  has  it  very  short  Both  appear  to  be 
restricted  to  the  great  equatorial  forests  of  South  America. 

Sub-family,  Nyctipithecinae,  are  small  and  elegant  monkeys, 
with  long,  hairy,  non-prehensile  tails.  Nyctipithecm  (5  sp.),  the 
night-monkeys  or  douroucoulis,  have  large  eyes,  nocturnal 
habits,  and  are  somewhat  lemurine  in  their  appearance.  They 
range  from  Nicaragua  to  the  Amazon  and  eastern  Peru.  Saimiris 
or  Chrysothrix  (3  sp.),  the  squirrel-monkeys,  are  beautiful  and 
active  little  creatures,  found  in  most  of  the  tropical  forests  from 
Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  CaUithrix  (11  sp.),  are  some- 
what intermediate  between  the  last  two  genera,  and  are  found 
all  over  South  America  from  Panama  to  the  southern  limits  of 
the  great  forests. 

Family  5.— HAPALID JE.     (2  Genera,  3,1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

BUB-RBOIom. 

Kbaroth) 
8ub-bwjioh8. 

Palaarotic 
8ub-regionb. 

Ethiopian  , 
sub-rkqions. 

Orbmtal 

8(7B-RA]10HB. 

Australia* 

8UB-MOIOH8. 

•  _. 

1 

1 

The  Hapalidee,  or  marmosets,  are  very  small  monkeys,  which 
differ  from  the  true  Cebidse  in  the  absence  of  one  premolar  tooth, 
while  they  possess  the  additional  molar  tooth;  so  that  while 
they  have  the  same  number  of  teeth  (thirty-two)  as  the  Old 
World  monkeys,  they  differ  from  them  even  more  than  do  the 
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CebidflB.  The  thumb  is  not  at  all  opposable,  and  all  the  fingers 
are  armed  with  sharp  claws.  The  hallux,  or  thumb-like  great 
toe,  is  very  small ;  the  tail  is  long  and  not  prehensile.  The  two 
genera  Rapale  (9  sp.),  and  Midas  (24  sp.),  are  of  doubtful  value, 
though  some  naturalists  have  still  further  sub-divided  them. 
They  are  confined  to  the  tropical  forests  of  South  America,  and 
are  most  abundant  in  the  districts  near  the  equator. 

Sub^der—LEMUROIDEA. 
Family  6.— LEMUKED^E.    (11  Genera,  53  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rboionr. 


NkaRCTIO       I    PaLjSABCTTO 
SUB-RGOION9.       SUB-hEGIOKS. 


Ethiopian 

SUB-REOIOSfl. 


Oriental 
sub-rboioxb. 


Australia* 
80B-BB010NS. 


t*0s044\  -t.a.a.*    -*.*.* 


The  Lemuridae,  comprehending  all  the  animals  usually  termed 
Lemurs  and  many  of  their  allies,  are  divided  by  Professor  Mivart 
— who  has  carefully  studied  the  group — into  four  sub-families 
and  eleven  genera,  as  follows  : — 

Sub-family  IndrisinsB,  consisting  of  the  genus  Indris  (5  sp.), 
is  confined  to  Madagascar. 

Sub-family  Lemurinae,  contains  five  genera,  viz. : — Lemur, 
(15  sp.) ;  Hapalemwr  (2  sp.) ;  Microcebtis  (4  sp.) ;  Chirogalem 
(5  sp.) ;  and  Lepilemur  (2  sp.) ; — all  confined  to  Madagascar. 

Sub-family  Nycticebinae,  contains  four  genera,  viz. : — Nycticebus 
(3  sp.) — small,  short-tailed,  nocturnal  animals,  called  slow-lemurs, 
— range  from  East  Bengal  to  South  China,  and  to  Borneo  and 
Java;  Loris  (1  sp.) — a  very  small,  tail-less,  nocturnal  lemur, 
which  inhabits  Madras,  Malabar,  and  Ceylon ;  Perodicticus  (1  sp.) 
— the  potto — a  small  lemur  with  almost  rudimentary  fore- 
finger, found  at  Sierra  Leone  (Plate  V.,  vol.  L,  p.  264);  Arctocebu* 
(1  sp.) — the  angwantibo, — another  extraordinary  form  in  which 
the  forefinger  is  quite  absent  and  the  first  toe  armed  with  a  long 
claw, — inhabits  Old  Calabar. 
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Sub-family  Galaguro,  contains  only  the  genus  Oalago  (14  sp.), 
which  is  confined  to  the  Africati  continent,  ranging  from  Senegal 
and  Fernando  Po  to  Zanzibar  and  Natai 

Family  7.— TARSIID^E.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


Gbxebal  Distribution. 

NBOTBOPICAL 
8UB-EB010K8. 

Nkabctig 
8vB-Bioioa& 

PALAABCTIO 
80B-BBOIOKS. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-bcoiohs. 

Orrktal 
sub-rtoions. 

AUSTRALIA* 
8UB-RB010K8. 

A 

The  curious  Tarsvus  spectrum,  which  constitutes  this  family, 
inhabits  Sumatra,  Banca,  and  Borneo,1  and  is  also  found  in  some 
parta  of  Celebes,  which  would  bring  it  into  the  Australian 
region;  but  this  island  is  altogether  so  anomalous  that  we  can 
only  consider  its  productions  to  have  somewhat  more  affinity 
with  the  Australian  than  the  Oriental  region,  but  hardly  to 
belong  to  either.  The  Tarsier  is  a  small,  long-tailed,  nocturnal 
animal,  of  curious  structure  and  appearance ;  and  it  forms  thfe  only 
link  of  connection  with  the  next  family,  which  it  resembles 
in  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  toes,'  one  of  which  is 
much  larger  and  more  slender  than  the  rest.  (Plate  VIIL,  voL 
ip.337.) 

Family  8.— CHIEOMTED^E.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Kbotbopical       Nrarotio       Palaabcttc       Ethiopiai!        Orkhtal       Australia* 
sub-bboiomb.    8ub-bkoios&    sub-bboiomb.    8ub-rw3ioks.     sub-rbgiohb.    sctb-bxoioxb. 


The  Aye-aye,  (Chvromys),  the  sole  representative  of  this  family, 
is  confined  to  the  island  of  Madagascar.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  very  imperfectly  known,  and  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Eodentia ;  but  it  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be  an  ex* 
ceedingly  specialized  form  of  the  Lemuroid  type,  and  must  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  mammalia 
now  inhabiting  the  globe.     (Plate  VL,  vol.  i.,  p.  278.) 
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Fossil  Quadrumana. 

Not  much  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  tracing  back  the 
various  forms  of  Apes  and  Monkeys  to  their  earliest  appearance 
on  the  globe;  but  there  have  been  some  interesting  recent 
discoveries,  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  field  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  is  known  as  to 
the  early  forms  of  each  family : — 

Simiidce. — Two  or  three  species  of  this  family  have  been 
found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  France  and  Switzerland. 
Pliopithecus,  of  which  a  species  has  been  found  at  each  locality, 
was  allied  to  the  gibbons  (Hylobates),  and  perhaps  to  Semno- 
pithecus. A  more  remarkable  form,  named  Dryopithecus,  as  large 
as  a  man,  and  having  peculiarities  of  structure  which  are 
thought  by  Gervais  and  Lartet  to  indicate  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  human  form  than  any  existing  Ape,  has  been  found  in 
strata  of  the  same  age  in  France. 

Semnopithecidce. — Species  of  Semnopithecus  have  been  found 
in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece,  and  others  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills  of  N.  W.  India,  also  of  Upper  Miocene  age.  An  allied 
form  also  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Wurtembjtrg.  Mesopithecus 
from  Greece  is  somewhat  intermediate  between  Semnopithecus 
and  Mdcaeus. 

Kemains  supposed  to  be  of  Semnopithecus,  have  also  occurred 
in  the  Pliocene  of  Montpellier. 

CynopUhtcidce. — Macacus  has  occurred  in  Pliocene  deposits 
at  Grays,  Essex ;  and  also  in  the  South  of  France  along  with 
Circopitheeus. 

Cebidce. — In  the  caves  of  Brazil  remains  of  the  genera  Cdmsf 
Mycetes,  Cattithrix,  and  Hapale,  have  been  found;  as  well  as  an 
extinct  form  of  larger  size — Protopiihecus. 

Lemuroidea. — A  true  lemur  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  Eocene  of  France ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  peculiar  West  African  genera,  Perodidicus  and  Arctoeebus. 

Camopithecus,  from  the  Swiss  Jura,  is  supposed  to  have  affinities 
both  for  the  Lemuridse  and  the  American  Cebidse. 

In  the  lower  Eocene  of  North  America  remains  have  been 
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discovered,  which  are.  believed  to  belong  to  this  sub-order :  but 
they  form  two  distinct  families, — Lemuravidse  and  Limnotheridse. 
Other  remains  from  the  Miocene  are  believed  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  and  the  Cebid®,— a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
affinity,  if  well  founded.  For  the  genera  of  these  American 
Lemuroidea,  see  vol.  i,  p.  133. 

General  Remarks  on  the  DiMribution  of  Primates. 

The  most  striking  fact  presented  by  this  order,  from  our  present 
point  of  view,  is  the  strict  limitation  of  well-marked  families  to 
definite  areas.  The  Cebidse  and  Hapalidae  would  alone  serve 
to  mark  out  tropical  America  as  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  great 
zoological  divisions  of  the  earth.  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
the  corresponding  fact  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  order  from 
the  Australian  region,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  outlying 
forms,  which  have  evidently  transgressed  the  normal  limits  of 
their  group.  The  separation  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions  is,  in  this  order,  mainly  indicated  by  the  distribution  of 
the  genera,  no  one  of  which  is  common  to  the  twd  regions.  The 
two  highest  families,  the  Simiidae  and  the  Semnopithecidae,  are 
pretty  equally  distributed  about  two  equatorial  foci,  one  situated 
in  West  Africa,  the  other  in  the  Malay  archipelago, — in  Borneo 
or  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca ; — while  the  third  family,  Cyno- 
pithecidse,  ranges  over  the  whole  of  both  regions,  and  somewhat 
overpasses  their  limits.  The  Lemuroid  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  us  one  of  the,  most  singular  phenomena  in  geo- 
graphical distribution.  It  consists  of  three  families,  the  species 
of  which  are  grouped  into  six  sub-families  and  13.genera.  One 
of  these  families  and  two  of  the  sub-families,  comprising  7 
genera,  and  no  less  than  Sprout  of  the  total  of  SO5 species,  are 
confined  to  the  one  island  of  Madagascar.  Of  the  remainder, 
3  genera,  comprising  lp  species,  are  spread  over  tropical  Africa ; 
while  three  other  genera  with  5  species,,  inhabit  certain  restricted 
portions  of  India  and  the  Malay  islands.  These  curious  facts 
point  unmistakably  to  the  former  existence  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  what  is  now  the  Indian  Ocean,  connecting  Madagascar  on 
the  one  hand  with  Ceylon,  and  with  the  Malay  countries  on  the 
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other.  About  this  same  time  (but  perhaps  not  contempo- 
raneously) Madagascar  must  have  been  connected  with  some 
portion  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  would 
possess  no  other  Primates  but  Lemuroidea.  After  the  Mada- 
gascar territory  (very  much  larger  than  the  existing  island) 
had  been  separated,  a  connection  appears  to  have  been  long 
maintained  (probably  by  a  northerly  route)  between  the  more 
equatorial  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  till  those  higher  forms 
had  become  developed,  which  were  afterwards  differentiated  into 
Simia,  Presbytes,  and  Cynopithecus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into 
Troglodytes,  Coldbus,  and  Cynocephalus,  on  the  other.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  competition  so  well  expounded 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  we  can  understand  how,  in  the  vast  Asiatic  and 
African  area  north  of  the  Equator,  with  a  great  variety  of 
physical  conditions  and  the  influence  of  a  host  of  competing 
forms  of  life,  higher  types  were  developed  than  in  the  less 
extensive  and  long-isolated  countries  south  of  the  Equator. 
In  Madagascar,  where  these  less  complex  conditions  prevailed 
in  a  considerable  land-area,  the  lowly  organized  Lemuroids  have 
diverged  into  many  specialized  forms  of  their  own  peculiar  type ; 
while  on  the  continents  they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  become 
exterminated,  or  have  maintained  their  existence  in  a  few  cases, 
in  islands  or  in  mountain  ranges.  In  Africa  the  nocturnal  and 
arboreal  Qalagos  are  adapted  to  a  special  mode  of  life,  in  which 
they  probably  have  few  competitors. 

How  and  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Cebidse  and  Hapalidae 
entered  the  South  American  continent,  it  is  less  easy  to  conceiva 
The  only  rays  of  light  we  yet  have  on  the  subject  are,  the 
supposed  affinities  of  the  fossil  Canopithecus  of  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Lemuravidae  of  the  North  American  Eocene,  with  both 
Cebidae  and  Lemuroids,  and  the  fact  that  in  Miocene  or  Eocene 
times  a  mild  climate  prevailed  up  to  the  Arctic  circle.  The  dis- 
covery of  an  undoubted  Lemuroid  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe, 
indicates  that  the  great  Northern  Continent  was  probably  the 
birthplace  of  this  low  type  of  mammal,  and  the  source  whence 
Africa  and  Southern  Asia  were  peopled  with  them,  as  it  was, 
at  a  later  period,  with  the  higher  forms  of  monkeys  and  apes. 
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Order  II.—CSIBOPTHBA. 

Family  9.— PTEROPIDiE,    (9  Genera,  65  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotkofigal 

SVB-EBOIOSa 


Nkabctio 
sub-bbqiohs. 


Paubabotic 
sub-bboionb. 


Ethiopian 

StJB-BKOIONH 


Obkhtal 
80b-rxgionb. 


Australia* 

SUB-REQIOWa. 


i. a. 3. 4. 1 1. a. 3. 4.  I  i.a.3 


The  Pteropid®,  or  fruit-eating  Bats,  sometimes  called  flying* 
foxes,  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  Old  World  and  Australia.  They  range  over  all  Africa  and 
the  whole  of  the  Oriental  Region,  and  northward,  to  Amoy  in 
China  and  to  the  South  of  Japan.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  as  far  east  as  the  Marianne  and  Samoa  Islands ;  but  not 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  New  Zealand. 

The  genera  of  bats  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  they  are  in 
a  veiy  unsettled  state,  and  the  synonymy  is  exceedingly  con- 
fused. The  details  of  their  distribution  cannot  therefore  be 
usefully  entered  into  here.  The  Pteropidae  differ  so  much  from 
all  other  bats,  that  they  are  considered  to  form  a  distinct 
suborder  of  Chiroptera,  and  by  some  naturalists  even  a  distinct 
order  of  Mammalia. 

No  fossil  Pteropidae  have  been  discovered. 

Family  10.— PHYLLOSTOMTD^E.    (31  Genera,  60  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

HbOTBOPIOAL 
BUB-BSOIONS. 

NxABCno 

SUB-BBQIOHS. 

PALSARCTIO 
SUB-HEGIOWS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-bbgionb. 

Obibbta* 
Btjb-bbqiohs. 

AOSTBALIA* 
BUB-BBQIOOT. 

i.a.3,4 

1      1          - 

• 

1      * 

1   ^ 

The  Phyllostomidee,  or  simple  leaf-nosed  Bats,  are  confined  to 
the  Neotropical  region,  from  Mexico  and  the  Antilles  to  the 
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southern  limits  of  the  forest  region  east  of  the  Andes,  and  to 
about  lat.  33°  S.  in  Chili.  None  are  found  in  the  Nearctic 
region,  with  the  exception  of  one  species  in  California  (Macrotus 
Califomicus),  closely  allied  to  Mexican  and  West  Indian  forms. 
The  celebrated  blood-sucking  vampyre  bats  of  South  America 
belong  to  this  group.  Two  genera,  Desmodus  and  Diphylla,  form 
Dr.  Peters'  family  Desmodid®.  Mr.  Dobson,  in  his  recently 
published  arrangement,  divides  the  family  into  five  groups  : — 
Mormopes,  Vampyri,  Glossophagaa,  Stenodermata,  and  Desmo- 
dontes. 

Numerous  remains  of  extinct  species  of  this  family  have  been 
found  in  the  bone-caves  of  Brazil 


Family  11.— RHINOLOPHELXE.    (genera*  70  Species.) 


Gknkbal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-reqionh. 

Neabctio 
Sub-regions. 

Palaabctic 
bub-ebqioms. 

Ethiopian 

BUB-BS010M8. 

Oriental 
Sub-reqions. 

Australia* 
Bob-regions. 



i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a  — 

The  Rhinolophid®,  or  Horse-shoe  Bats  (so-called  from  a 
curiously-shaped  membranous  appendance  to  the  nose),  range 
over  all  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  the  southern  part 
of  the  Palaearctic  region,  Australia  and  Tasmania.  They  are 
most  abundant  and  varied  in  the  Oriental  region,  where  twelve!;* 
genera  are  found;  while  only  five  inhabit  the  Australian  and 
Ethiopian  regions  respectively.  Europe  has  only  one  genus  and 
four  species,  mostly  found  in  the  southern  parts,  and  none  going 
further  north  than  the  latitude  of  England,  where  two  species 
occur.  Two  others  are  found  in  Japan,  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  Palcearctic  region.. 

The  genera  Nyderis  and  Megaderma,  which  range  over  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  to  the  Moluccas,  are  considered 
by  Dr.  Peters  to  form  a  distinct  family,  Megadermidse;  and 
Mr.  Dobson  in  his  recent  arrangement  (published  after  our  first 
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volume  was  printed)  adopts  the  same  family  under  the  name  of 
NycteridsB.  The  curious  Indian  genus  Minopoma,  which,  follow- 
ing Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  we  have  classed  in  this  family,  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Dobson  to  belong  to  the  Noctilionidse. 

Fossil  Bhinolophidce. — Remains  of  a  species  of  Hhinolophus 
still  living  in  England,  have  been  found  in  Kent's  Cavern,  near 
Torquay. 

Family  12.— VESPERTILIONITLE.    (18  Genera,  200  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Kkotbopical 
bub-rkoiohs. 

Niarctic 
8ub-bboiok8. 

Pal*abctic 

SUB-BBOIOtn. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-rkoionh. 

Obibmtal 
sob-rboiohb. 

Australia* 
sub-rxgions. 

i.a.a.4. 

i.a.s.4 

i.a.s/4. 

i.a.a.4 

i.a.a.4 

1.8.3.4 

The  small  bats  constituting  the  family  Vespertilionidae,  have 
no  nose-membrane,  but  an  internal  earlet  or  tragus,  and  often 
very  large  ears.  They  range  over  almost  the  whole  globe,  being 
apparently  only  limited  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  insect  food. 
In  America  they  are  found  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Columbia  river ;  and  in  Europe  they  approach,  if  they  do  not  pass 
the  Arctic  circle.  Such  remote  islands  as  the  Azores,  Bermudas, 
Fiji  Islands,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  all  possess 
species  of  this  group  of  bats,  some  of  which  probably  inhabit 
every  island  in  warm  or  temperate  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  genus  Taphozous,  which,  in  our  Tables  of  Distribution  in 
vol.  i.  we  have  included  in  this  family,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Dobson 
in  his  family  Emballonuridae,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  next 
family,  Noctilionidfie. 

Fossil  Vespertilionidce. — Several  living  European  bats  of  this 
family — 8eotophilusmurintis,Plecotvs  auritus,  Vespertilio  noctula, 
and  V.  pipestrellus—havQ  been  found  fossil  in  bone-caves  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

Extinct  species  of  Vespertilio  have  occurred  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  at  Mayence,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  South  of 
France,  and  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  the  Paris  basin. 

Vol.  II.— 13 
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Family  13.— NOCTILIONHLE.    (14  Genera,  50  Species.) 


Gbnkkal  Distribution. 


Nbotsopioal 

SVB-BBOIOin. 

Nbabotio 

8UB-UQ10H8. 

SUB-MQIOKB. 

Ethiopia* 
8uB-&icoiomL 

Obibrtal 

SOB-fiWUOSB. 

AUCTTUf.TAW 

Sub-amuokh. 

i.a.s.4. 

1— 

-a  — 

1.8.3.4 

i.a.s.4. 

4 

The  Noctilionid®,  or  short-headed  Bats,  are  found  in  every 
region,  but  are  very  unequally  distributed.  Their  head-quarters 
is  the  Neotropical  region,  where  most  of  the  genera  occur,  and 
where  they  range  from  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  while 
in  North  America  there  is  only  one  species  in  California.  They  are 
unknown  in  Australia ;  but  one  species  occurs  in  New  Zealand, 
and  another  in  Norfolk  Island.  Several  species  of  Dysopes  (or 
Molosms)  inhabit  the  Oriental  region ;  one  or  two  species  being 
widely  distributed  over  the  continent,  while  two  others  inhabit 
the  Indo-Malayan  Islands.  A  species  of  this  same  genus  occurs 
in  South  Africa,  and  another  in  Madagascar  and  in  the  Island  of 
Bourbon ;  while  one  inhabits  Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
and  another  is  found  at  Amoy  in  China.  It  will  be  seen  there- 
fore, that  these  are  really  South  American  bats,  which  have  a  few 
allies  widely  scattered  over  the  various  regions  of  the  globe. 
Their  affinities  are,  according  to  Mr.  Tomes,  with  the  Phyllos- 
tomidae,  a  purely  South  American  family.  The  species  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  is  the  Mystacina  tuberculata,  a  New 
Zealand  bat,  which  may,  with  almost  equal  propriety  be  placed 
in  either  family,  and  which  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Australian  and 
Neotropical  regions. 

Dr.  Peters  has  separated  this  family  into  three, — MormopicUe, 
which  is  wholly  Neotropical,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands;  Molossidae,  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
genus  M0I088U6;  and  Noctilionidse,  comprising  the  remainder  of 
the  family,  and  wholly  Neotropical  Mr.  Dobson,  however, 
classes  the  Mormopes  with  the  Phyllostomidee,  and  reduces  the 
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Moloesi  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-family.  In  our  first  volume  we 
have  classed  Ehinqpoma  with  the  Ehinolophida,  and  Taphozous 
with  the  Vespertilionidee ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Dobson  both 
these  genera  belong  to  the  present  family. 

Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Order  Chiroptera. 

Although  the  bats,  from  their  great  powers  of  flight,  are  not 
amenable  to  the  limitations  which  determine  the  distribution  of 
other  terrestrial  mammals,  yet  certain  great  facts  of  distribution 
come  out  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The  speciality  of  the  Neo- 
tropical region  is  well  shown,  not  only  by  its  exclusive  possession 
of  one  large  family  (Phyllostomidse),  but  almost  equally  so  by  the 
total  absence  of  two  others  (Pteropidae  and  Khinolophidse).  The 
Nearctic  region  is  also  unusually  well  marked,  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  a  family  (Bhinolophidse)  which  is  tolerably  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Palsearctic.  The  Pteropidae  well  characterize  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  Australia ;  while  the  Ves- 
pertilionidee  are  more  characteristic  of  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions,  which  together  possess  about  60  species  of  this  family. 

The  bats  are  a  very  difficult  study,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  how 
many  distinct  species  are  really  known.  Schinz,  in  his  Synopsis 
Mammaliurn  (1844)  describes  330,  while  the  list  given  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray  in  his  Geographical  Distribution  of  Mam- 
malia, (1866),  contains  400  species.  A  small  number  of  new 
species  have  been  since  described,  but  others  have  been  sunk  as 
synonyms,  so  that  we  can  perhaps  hardly  obtain  a  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  than  the  last  number.  In  Europe  there 
are  35  species,  and  only  17  in  North  America. 

Fossil  Chiroptera. — The  fossil  remains  of  bats  that  have  yet 
been  discovered,  being  chiefly  allied  to  forms  still  existing  in  the 
same  countries,  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  or  affinities  of  this 
remarkable  and  isolated  order  of  Mammalia ;  but  as  species  very 
similar  to  those  now  living  were  in  existence  so  far  back  as 
Miocene  or  even  Eocene  times,  we  may  be  sure  the  group  is  one 
of  immense  antiquity,  and  that  there  has  been  ample  time  for 
the  amount  of  variation  and  extinction  required  to  bring  about 
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the  limitation  of  types,  and  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  we 
now  find  to  exist. 


Order  1IL—INSECTIVORA. 

Family  14— GALEOPITHEC1TLE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nbotropical 

StJB-RFOIONB. 


Neabctic 

SUB-BBOIOm. 


Palaarctio 
sub-rioiohb. 


Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 


Oriental 
Sub-eboioxs. 


AURRAUAX 
StJB-BBOIOHS. 


The  singular  and  isolated  genus  Oaleopithecus,  or  flying  lemur, 
has  been  usually  placed  among  the  Lemuroidea,  but  it  is  now 
considered  to  come  best  at  the  head  of  the  Insectivora.  Its  food 
however,  seems  to  be  purely  vegetable,  and  the  very  small,  blind, 
and  naked  young,  closely  attached  to  the  wrinkled  skin  of  the 
mother's  breast,  perhaps  indicates  some  affinity  with  the  Marsu- 
pials. This  animal  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  lateral  offshoot  of 
some  low  form,  which  has  survived  during  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Insectivora,  the  Lemuroidea,  and  the  Marsupials, 
from  an  ancestral  type.  Only  two  species  are  known,  one 
found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  but  not  in  Java ;  the 
other  in  the  Philippine  islands  (Plate  VIII.  vol.  i  p.  337). 

Family  15.— MACROSCELIDIILE.    (3  Genera,  10  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
bub-rboions. 


Nbarotio 
8ub-bboiom& 


Palaarctxo 

SUB-REOIONa. 


Ethiopia  if 

SUB-RBGIONl. 


Oriental 

8UB-BBQ10H& 


A08TBALIAM 

SuR-Raoiam. 


The  Macroscelides,  or  elephant  shrews,  are  extraordinary  little 
animals,  with  trunk-like  snout  and  kangaroo-like  hind-legs. 
They  are  almost  confined  to  South  Africa,  whence  they  extend 
up  the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  Zambezi  and  Mozambique.    A 
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single  outlying  species  of  Macroscdides  inhabits  Barbary  and 
Algeria ;  while  the  two  genera  Petrodromus,  and  Bhyndftcyon,  each 
represented  by  a  single  species,  have  only  been  found  at 
Mozambique. 

Family  16.— TUPAimE.    (3  Genera,  10  species.)     • 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

Nearctio 
Sub-regions. 

PaLjBARCTIC 
SUB-REGIONS. 

ETHIOPIAN 
SUB-REGIONS. 

Oriental 

8UB-BEOION8. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-REGIONS. 

-fl.8.4 

1 

The  Tupaiidae  are  squirrel-like  shrews,  having  bushy  tails, 
and  often  climbing  up  trees,  but  also  feeding  on  the  ground  and 
among  low  bushes.  The  typical  Twpaia  (7  species),  are  called 
ground  squirrels  by  the  Malays.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
the  Malay  islands  and  Indo-Chinese  countries,  but  one  species 
is  found  in  the  Kha$a  Mountains,  and  one  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts 
near  Madras.  The  small  shorter-tailed  Hylomys  (2  species)  is 
found  from  Tenasserim  to  Java  and  Borneo ;  while  the  elegant 
little  Ptilocefiis  (1  species)  with  its  long  pencilled  tail,  is  confined 
to  Borneo ;  (Plate  VIIL  vol.  i  p.  337).  The  family  is  therefore 
especially  Malayan,  with  outlying  species  in  northern  and  con- 
tinental India. 

Extinct  Species. — Oxygomphus,  found  in  the  Tertiary  deposits 
of  Germany,  is  believed  to  belong  to  this  family;  as  is  Omomys, 
from  the  Pliocene  of  the  United  States. 

Family  17.— ERINACEHLE.    (2  Genera,  15  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

Nearctio 
8ub-reoion8. 

Palaarctio 

8UB-RE010NS. 

Ethiopia  m 
Sub-regions. 

Oriental 
sub- regions. 

australian 
Sub-regions. 





i.a.a.4. 

0- 

i.a-4 

The  Hedgehogs,  comprised  in  the  genus  Ermacem  (14  species), 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  Palsearctic,  and  a  part  of  the 
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Oriental  regions ;  but  they  only  occur  in  the  Ethiopian  region  in 
South  Africa  and  in  the  Deserts  of  the  north,  which  more  properly 
belong  to  the  Palaearctic  region.  They  are  absent  from  the 
Malayan,  and  also  from  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-regions ;  except 
that  they  extend  from  the  north  of  China  to  Amoy  and  Formosa, 
and  into  the  temperate  highlands  of  the  Western  Himalayas. 
The  curious  Oymnura  (1  species)  is  found  in  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Extinct  Species. — The  common  hedgehog  has  been  found  fossil 
in  several  Post-tertiary  deposits,  while  extinct  species  occur  in 
the  lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Many  of  these  remains  are  classed  in  different  genera 
from  the  living  species; — (Amphechinvs,  Tetracm,  Cfalerioc) 

Family  18.— CENTETIDjE.    (6  Genera,  10  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-rbgk)nb. 

Nbarotio 
8ub-reoioh8. 

PALJEARCriO 
BUB-RKOIOm. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-RKGIONg. 

Oriental 
Sub-rboions. 

Australian 

SUB-RKOIOBJBL 

A 

A. 

The  Centetidfle  are  small  animals,  many  of  them  having  a 
spiny  covering,  whence  the  species  of  Centetee  have  been  called 
Madagascar  hedgehogs.  The  genera  Centeiesl(2  species),  Hemi- 
centetes  (1  species),  ErictUm  (1  species),  Echinops  (3  species),  and 
the  recently  described  Oryzorictes  (1  species),  are  all  exclusively 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  and  are  almost  or  quite  tail-less. 
The  -remaining  genus,  Solenodon,  is  a  more  slender  and  active 
animal,  with  a  long,  rat-like  tail,  shrew-like  head,  and  coarse  fur ; 
and  the  two  known  species  are  among  the  very  few  indigenous 
mammals  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  one  being  found  in  Cuba 
(Plate  XVII.,  voL  il,  p.  67),  the  other  in  HaytL  Although 
presenting  many  points  of  difference  in  detail,  the  essential 
characters  of  this  curious  animal  are,  according  to  Professors 
Peters  and  Mivart>  identical  with  the  rest  of  the  Centetidfle. 
We  have  thus  a  most  remarkable  and  well-established  case  of 
discontinuous   distribution,  two  portions  of   the  same  family 
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being  now  separated  from  each  other  by  an  extensive  continent, 
as  well  as  by  a  deep  ocean. 

Extinct  Species. — Remains  found  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  the 
South  of  France  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  genus  Echinopsy 
or  one  closely  allied  to  it 


Family  19.— POTAMOGAIIILE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species,) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
sub-bboiohb. 

Nbabctic 

8UB-BB010BS. 

PAUBABOTIC 
BUB-BBOIOm. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-bboionb. 

Obibbtal 
sub-bboiobb. 

Australia* 

SVB-BBOIOHa 

_l 

A  .  ,    — 

1 

1 





The  genus  Potamogale  was  founded  on  a  curious,  small,  otter- 
like animal  from  West  Africa,  first  found  by  M.  Du  Chaillu  at 
the  Gaboon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese  at  Angola.  Its 
affinities  are  with  several  groups  of  Insectivora,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  peculiar  to  require  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
family  for  its  reception.    (Plate  V.,  voL  i,  p.  264) 


Family  20.— CHETSOOHLORIDiE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NSOTBOFIOAL 
SUB-BBOIOHfk 


Nbabctio 

StJB-BBOlOBB. 


PALiBARCTIC 
SUB-ftBGIOMB. 


Ethiopia* 
sub-eeoions. 


Obibbtai* 

SUB-BBQIOSB, 


AUOTBALIAB 
SUB-BBOIOBB. 


The  Chiysochlorid®,  or  golden  moles,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  have  been  separated  by  Professor  Mivart  into  two  genera, 
Chrysochlaris  and  ChalcocMoris.  They  are  remarkable  mole-like 
animals,  having  beautiful  silky  fur,  with  a  metallic  lustre  and 
changeable  golden  tints.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  Cape  district, 
but  one  species  extends  as  far  north  as  the  Mozambique  territory. 
Their  dentition  is  altogether  peculiar,  so  as  to  completely  separate 
them  from  the  true  moles. 
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Family  21.— TALPIDiE.    (^Genera,  /Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
sub-rbqions. 

Nkarctic 

8UB-BB3ION8. 

Palaarctic 
sub-rboionb. 

Ethiopian 
sub-r*oion8. 

Oriehtvl 

SOB-ttLQIONB. 

AUSTRALIA* 
8UB-ABOIOm 

i.a.3.4 

i.  a.  a.  a 

— - 

— - 

The  Moles  comprise  many  extraordinary  forms  of  small  mam-  • 
malia  especially  characteristic  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  only  sending  out  a  few  species  of  Talpa 
along  the  Himalayas  as  far  as  Assam,  and  even  to  Tenasserim, 
if  there  is  no  mistake  about  this  locality ;  while  one  species  is 
found  in  Formosa,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  almost  as  much 
Palsearctic  as  Oriental  The  genus  Talpa  (7  species),  spreads 
over  the  whole  Palsearctic  region  from  Great  Britain  to  Japan ; 
Scaptochirus  (1  species)  is  a  recent  discovery  in  North  China; 
Condylura  (1  species),  the  star-nosed  mole,  inhabits  Eastern 
North  America  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Pennsylvania;  Scapanus 
(2  species)  ranges  across  from  New  York  to  St.  Francisco; 
Scalops  (3  species),  the  shrew-moles,  range  from  Mexico  to  the 
great  lakes  on  the  east  side  of  America,  but  on  the  west  only  to 
the  north  of  Oregon.  An  allied  genus,  Myogale  (2  species),  has 
a  curious  discontinuous  distribution  in  Europe,  one  species  being 
found  in  South-East  Russia,  the  other  in  the  Pyrenees  (Plate  II., 
vol.  i,  p.  218).  Another  allied  genus,  Nectogale  (1  species),  has 
recently  been  described  by  Professor  Milne-Edwards  from  Thibet 
Urotrichus  is  a  shrew-like  mole  which  inhabits  Japan,and  a  second 
species  has  been  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia; 
an  allied  form,  Uropsilvs,  inhabits  East  Thibet.  Anurosorex1 
and  Scaptonyx,  are  new  genera  from  North  China. 

Extinct  Species. — The  common  mole  has  been  found  fossil  in 
bone-caves  and  diluvial  deposits,  and  several  extinct  species  of 
mole-like  animals  occur  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  South  of 
France  and  of  Germany.  These  have  been  described  under  the 
generic  names  Dimylvs,  Oeotrypus,  ffyporissvs,  Galeospalax  ;  while 
Palceospalax  has  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  forest-beds  of  Norfolk 
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and  Ostend.    Species  of  Myogale  also  occur  from  the  Miocene 
downwards. 

Family  22.— SORICHLE.  (1  Genus,  11  Sub-genera,  65  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sdb-bbqiomh. 

Neabctic 
sub-reoionb. 

Palaarctic 
Sub- regions. 

Ethiopian 
Sub- regions. 

Oriental 
sob-regions. 

Australian 
Sob-regions. 

3  — 

1.8.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4. 

1.2.3.* 

The  Shrews  have  a  wide  distribution,  being  found  throughout 
every  region  except  the  Australian  and  Neotropical ;  although,  as 
a  species  is  found  in  Timor  and  in  some  of  the  Moluccas,  they 
just  enter  this  part  of  the  former  region,  while  one  found  in 
Guatemala  brings  them  into  the  latter.  A  number  of  species  have 
recently  been  described  from  India  and  the  Malay  Islands,  so 
that  the  Oriented  region  is  now  the  richest  in  shrews,  having  28 
species;  the  Nearctic  comes  next  with  24;  while  the  Ethiopian 
has  11,  and  the  Patearctic  10  species.  The  sub-genera  are 
Crossopus,  Amphisorex,  Neosorex,  Croeidwra,  Diplomesodon,Pinviia, 
Paehyura,  Blarina,  Feroculus,  An&iffirex.1 

Extinct  Species. — Several  species  of  Sorex  have  been  found 
fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  the  South  of  France,  as  well  as  the 
extinct  genera  Mysarachne  and  Plesiosorex  ;  and  some  existing 
species  have  occurred  in  Bone  Caves  and  Diluvial  deposits.1 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Insedivora. 

The  most  prominent  features  in  the  distribution  of  the  Insecti- 
vora  are, — their  complete  absence  from  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia; the  presence  of  Solenodon  in  two  of  the  West  Indian  islands 
while  the  five  allied  genera  are  found  only  in  Madagascar ;  and  the 
absence  of  hedgehogs  from  North  America.  If  we  consider  that 
there  are  only  l^lTknown  species  of  the  order,  65  of  which  belong 
to  the  one  genus  Sorex;  while  the  remaining  2^ genera  contain 
only  T^species,  which  have  to  be  classed  in  8  distinct  families, 
and  present  such  divergent  and  highly  specialized  forms  as  Galeo- 
pithecus,  Erinaceus,  Solenodon,  and  Condylura,  it  becomes  evident 
that  we  have  here  the  detached  fragments  of  a  much  more 
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extensive  group  of  animals,  now  almost  extinct.  Many  of  the 
forms  continue  to  exist  only  in  islands,  removed  from  the  severe 
competition  of  a  varied  mammalian  population,  as  in  Madagascar 
and  the  Antilles ;  while  others  appear  to  have  escaped  extermi- 
nation either  by  their  peculiar  habits — as  the  various  forms  of 
Moles;  by  special  protection — as  in  the  Hedgehogs;  or  by  a  resem- 
blance in  form,  coloration,  and  habits  to  dominant  groups  in  their 
own  district — as  the  Tupaias  of  Malay  which  resemble  squirrels, 
and  the  Elephant-shrews  of  Africa  which  resemble  the  jerboas. 
The  numerous  cases  of  isolated  and  discontinuous  distribution 
among  the  Insectivora,  offer  no  difficulty  from  this  point  of  view ; 
since  they  are  the  necessary  results  of  an  extensive  and  widely- 
spread  group  of  animals  slowly  becoming  extinct,  and  continuing 
to  exist  only  where  special  conditions  have  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  struggle  with  more  highly  organized  forms. 
The  fossil  Insectivora  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  early 
history  of  the  order,  since  even  as  far  back  as  the  Miocene 
period  they  consist  almost  wholly  of  forms  which  can  be  referred 
to  existing  families.  In  North  America  they  go  back  to  the 
Eocene  period,  if  certain  doubtful  remains  have  been  rightly 
placed.  The  occurrence  of  fossil  Centetidae  in  Europe,  supports 
the  view  we  have  maintained  in  preceding  chapters,  that  the 
existing  distribution  of  this  family  between  Madagascar  and  the 
Antilles,  proves  no  direct  connection  between  those  islands,  but 
only  shows  us  that  the  family  once  had  an  extensive  range. 


Order  IK—CABNIVORA. 
Family  23.— FEIIDjE.    (3  Genera,  14  Sub-genera,  6^Specie8.) 


General  Distribution. 

, 

Neotropical 
Sub-bkqiow. 

Nkarotic 
sub-rmiohs. 

Paljeabctic 

BUB-UQIOWI. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-bsoiox1. 

Orikktal 
Sub- regions. 

Australia* 

SUB-BBQKXn. 

1.8.3-  1 

i.a.s.4 

l.Q.3.4  1 

i.a.3- 

i.a.3.<4 



The  Cats  are  very  widely  distributed  over  the  earth — with 
the  exception  of  the  Australian  region  and  the  island  sub-regio^ 
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of  Madagascar  and  the  Antilles — universally ;  ranging  from  the 
torrid  zone  to  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
They  are  so  uniform  in  their  organization  that  many  naturalists 
group  them  all  under  one  genus,  Felts;  but  it  is  now  more 
usual  to  class  at  least  the  lynxes  as  a  separate  genus,  while  the 
hunting  leopard,  or  cheetah,  forms  another.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
divides  these  again,  and  makes  17  generic  groups;  but  as  this 
subdivision  is  not  generally  adopted,  and  does  not  bring  out  any 
special  features  of  geographical  distribution,  I  shall  not  further 
notice  it. 

The  genus  Felis  (56  species)  has  the  same  general  range 
as  the  whole  family,  except  that  it  does  not  go  so  far  north ; 
the  Amoor  river  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  55°  N.  Lat.  in  America, 
marking  its  limits.  Lyncics1  (10  species)  is  a  more  northern 
group,  ranging  to  the  polar  regions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to 
Lat.  66°  N.  in  America,  but  not  going  further  south  than 
Northern  Mexico  and  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
except  the  caracal,  which  may  be  another  genus,  and  which  ex- 
tends to  Central  India,  Persia,  North  Africa,  and  even  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  lynxes  are  thus  almost  wholly  peculiar  to 
the  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions.  Cyncelvrus  (1  species)  the 
hunting  leopard,  ranges  from  Southern  and  Western  India  through 
Persia,  Syria,  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Extinct  Felidce. — More  than  twenty  extinct  species  of  true 
Felid®  have  been  described,  ranging  in  time  from  the  epoch  of 
prehistoric  man  back  to  the  Miocene  or  even  the  Eocene  period. 
They  occur  in  the  south  of  England,  in  Central  and  South  Europe, 
in  North-West  India,  in  Nebraska  in  North  America,  and  in  the 
caves  of  Brazil  Most  of  them  are  referred  to  the  genus  Felis, 
and  closely  resemble  the  existing  lions,  tigers,  and  other  large 
cats.  Another  group  however  forms  the  genus  Macliairodus,  a 
highly  specialized  form  with  serrated  teeth.  Five  species  have 
been  described  from  Europe,  Northern  India,  and  both  North  and 
South  America;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  exhibit  at  least 
as  wide  a  range,  both  in  space  and  time,  as  the  more  numerous 
species  referred  to  Felis.    One  of  them  undoubtedly  coexisted 
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with  man  in  England,  while  another,  as  well  as  the  allied  Dinictis, 
has  been  found  in  the  Mauvaises  Terres  of  Nebraska,  associated 
with  Anchiiherivm  and  other  extinct  and  equally  remarkable 
forms,  which  are  certainly  Miocene  if  not,  as  some  geologists 
think,  belonging  to  the  Eocene  period.  These  facts  clearly  in- 
dicate that  we  have  as  yet  made  little  approach  to  discovering 
the  epoch  when  Felidae  originated,  since  the  oldest  forms  yet 
discovered  are  typical  and  highly  specialized  representatives  of 
a  group  which  is  itself  the  most  specialized  of  the  Carnivora. 
Another  genus,  P&mdcdurw,  is  common  to  the  Miocene  deposits 
of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Family  24— CRYPTOPROCTITLE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

8UB-RK>I02fR 


NBARcno 

8UB-EBOION8. 


Palsarctic 
Sub-bsoiohil 


Ethiopian 
sub-rjcoion& 


Oriental 
8ctb-beoion8. 


Australian 

SUB-fiCGIOHB. 


The  Cryptoproda  ferox,  a  small  and  graceful  cat-like  animal, 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  was  formerly  classed  among  the  Viver- 
rid»,  but  is  now  considered  by  Professor  Flower  to  constitute  a 
distinct  family  between  the  Gats  and  the  Civets. 

Family  25.— VlTERRIDiE.    (8-33  Genera,  10<!>„  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nmtropigal        Nearctio        PALiBARcnc       Ethiopian  J     Orihvtal        Australia* 

BUB-BEOIOIfS.       SUB-RBOIOHS.       SUB-RBOIOKB.       SUB-RJCOION&.       8CB-RBGIONB.      SUB-RflOIOlOL 


_£ 


i.a.s.4 


i.a.s.4 


i 


The  Viverrid®  comprise  a  number  of  small  and  moderate-sized 
carnivorous  animals,  popularly  known  as  civets,  genets,  and 
ichneumons,  highly  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions,  several  of  the  genera  being  common  to  both.  A  species 
of  Oenetta,  and  one  of  Herpestes,  inhabit  South  Europe ;  while 
Viverra  extends  to  the  Moluccas,  but  is  doubtfully  indigenous* 
The  extreme  geographical  limits  of  the  family  are  marked  by 
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Qenetta  in  France  and  Spain,  Vioerra  in  Shanghae  and  Batchian 
Island,  and  Herpestes  in  Java  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  following  are  the  genera  with  their  distribution  as  given 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  in  his  latest  British  Museum  Catalogue : 

Sub-family  ViVERRnra. —  Vvoerra  (3  species),  North  and 
tropical  Africa,  the  whole  Oriental  region  to  the  Moluccas; 
Vwerrietda  (1  species)  India  to  Java ;  Qenetta  (5  species),  South 
Europe,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  all  Africa;  Fossa  (1  species),  Ma- 
dagascar; Linsang1  (2  species),  Malacca  to  Java;  Poiana  (1 
species),  West  Africa ;  Galidia  (3  species),  Madagascar ;  Hemi- 
galea  (1  species),  Malacca  and  Borneo ;  Arctictis  (1  species),Nepal 
to  Sumatra  and  Java;  Nandinia  (1  species),  West  Africa;  Para- 
doxwrus  (9  species),  the  whole  Oriental  region;  Paguma  (3  species), 
Nepal  to  China,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  Arctogale  (1  species),  Te- 
nasserim  to  Java. 

Sub- family  Herpesthle. — Cynogale  (1  species),  Borneo ;  Qali- 
dictis  (2  species),  Madagascar ;  Herpestes  (22  species),  South  Palae- 
arctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions ;  Athylax  (3  species),  Tro- 
pical and  South  Africa ;  (fylogale  (13  species),  all  Africa,  North 
India,  to  Cambodja;  Oaierella  (1  species),  East  Africa;  Calictis 
(1  species),Ceylon  (?);  Arietta  (1  species),  South  Africa;  Ichneumia 
(4  species),  Central,  East,  and  South  Africa ;  Bdeogale  (3  species), 
West  and  East  Africa ;  Uroa  (1  species),  Himalayas  to  Aracan ; 
Tceniogale  (1  species),  Central  India;  Owychogale  (1  species), 
Ceylon ;  Helogale  (2  species)  East  and  South  Africa ;  Cynictis 
(3  species),  South  Africa. 

Sub-family  RfflNOGALnxfi. — Bhinogale  (1  species),  East  Africa ; 
Mungos  (3  species),  all  Africa ;  Crossarchus  (1  species),  Tropical 
Africa;  Eupleres  (1  species),  Madagascar;  Suricata  (1  species), 
South  Africa. 

Fossil  Viverridce. — Several  species  of  Viverra  and  Qenetta  have 
been  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France,  and  many  extinct 
genera  have  also  been  discovered.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  Ictitherium,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece,  which  has 
also  been  found  in  Hungary,  Bessarabia,  and  France.  Some  of  the 
species  were  larger  than  any  living  forms  of  Viverridse,  and 
approached  the  hyaenas.    Other  extinct  genera  are  Thalassictis 
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and  Scrioidis  from  the  Upper  Miocene,  the  former  as  large  as  a 
panther ;  Tylodon,  of  small  size,  from  the  Upper  Eocene ;  and 
Palasonyctis  from  the  Lower  Eocene,  also  small  and  showing  a 
very  great  antiquity  for  this  family,  if  really  belonging  to  it 

Family  26.— PKOTELIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nrarctio       Palaarotic       Ethiopia*        Orxkhtal        Australia* 
sur-rroiosto.     8ub-rbqiok8.     sub-rroions.     sub-bkoiomb.     80b-rkhonb.    8ub-ltkh01«. 


The  curious  Pretties  or  Aard-wolf,  a  highly-modified  form  of 
hyaena,  approaching  the  ichneumons,  and  feeding  on  white 
ants  and  carrion,  is  peculiar  to  South  Africa. 

Family  27.— "BYMSTDM.     (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nrarctio        Palaarctic       Ethiopia*        Orxrhtal        Australia* 
sub-rboionb.     sub-rsoiohr.     8ub-rbqion8.     bub-reoionb.     sub-rbglojfs.     sur-rroiokb. 


-a l.a.s- 


The  Hyaenas  are  characteristically  Ethiopian,  to  which  region 
two  of  the  species  are  confined.  The  third,  Hyasna  striata, 
ranges  over  all  the  open  country  of  India  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa. 
Its  fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  France. 

Extinct  Species. — The  cave  hyaena  (27.  spekm)  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  caverns  of  this  country  and  of  Central  Europe, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the  JET.  orocuta  of 
South  Africa.  Another  species  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Franca 
The  earliest  known  true  hyaenas  occur  in  the  Pliocene  formation 
in  France,  in  the  Bed  Crag  (Older  Pliocene)  of  England,  and  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  hills.  In  the  Miocene 
period  in  Europe,  quite  distinct  genera  are  found,  such  as 
Hyasnidis  and  Lyccena  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece; 
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Ictitheritm,  supposed  to  be  intermediate  between  Viverrid»  and 
Hysenid»;  and  Thalassictis,  uniting  the  weasels  and  hyaenas.1 

Family  28.— CANDLE.  (3  Genera,  17  SuVGenera,  54  Species.) 

GeNXBAL  Dl8TKIBUTI0N. 


9UTBOF10AI. 
BUB-REOIOHB. 

NsxBcno 

SUB-BSOIOHB. 

Paijbarctio 

SUB-HQIOHS. 

Ethiopian 

8UB-MOION8. 

Orikhtal 
Sub-uqiohb. 

AUSTRALIA* 

fluB-aaoioKB. 

l.a.s  - 

l.a.s.  a 

l.a.s. a 

l.a.s- 

l.a.s.  A 

-at--. 

The  Canidae,  comprising  the  animals  commonly  known  as 
dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  have  an  almost  universal  range  over 
the  earth,  being  only  absent  from  the  island  sub-regions  of 
Madagascar,  the  Antilles,  Austro-Malaya,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  With  the  exception  of  two  remarkable  forms — 
the  hyaena  dog  (Lyceum  picta),  and  the  great-eared  fox  (MegcUotis 
Lalandei),  both  from  South  Africa — all  the  species  are  usually 
placed  in  the  genus  Cants,  the  distribution  of  which  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  family.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  in  his  arrangement 
of  the  family  (Proc.  Z00L  Soc.,  1868),  subdivides  it  into  fifteen 
genera,  the  names  and  general  distribution  of  which  are  as 
follows : — 

Icticyon  (1  species),  Brazil;  Cuon  (4  speciea),  Siberia  to 
Java;  Lupus  (5  species),  North  America,  Europe,  India  to 
Ceylon;  Diela  (1  species),  North  and  West  Africa;  Sinunia 
(1  species),  Abyssinia ;  Chrysocyon  (2  species),  North  and  South 
America;  Canis  (4  species),  India,  Australia  (indigenous?); 
Lycalqpex  (2  species),  South  America;  Pseudalopex  (5  species), 
South  America  and  Falkland  Islands ;  Thorn  (2  species),  South 
America  to  Chili ;  VuLpes  (17  species),  all  the  great  continents, 
except  South  America  and  Australia ;  Fewneeus  (4  species),  all 
Africa ;  Leucpcyon  (1  species),  Arctic  regions ;  Urocyon  (2  species), 
North  America ;  Nyctereutes  (1  species),  Japan,  Amoorland  to  Can- 
ton (Plate  III.,  vol.  i  p.  226).  These  are  all  sub-genera  according 
to  Professor  Cams,  except  Icticyon.  The  same  author  niakes 
Lyceum  a  sub-genus,  while  Dr.  Gray  makes  it  a  sub-family ! 

Extinct  Species. — The  dog,  wolf,  and  fox,  are  found  fossil  in 
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caverns  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  several  extinct  species 
have  been  found  in  Tertiary  deposits  in  Europe,  North  India, 
and  South  America.  Two  species  have  been  found  so  far  back 
as  the  Eocene  of  France,  but  the  fragments  discovered  are  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  characters  with  any  certainty.  In 
North  America,  several  species  of  Cants  occur  in  the  Pliocene  of 
Nebraska  and  La  Plata.  The  genus  Oalecynus,  of  the  Pliocene 
of  (Eninghen,  and  Pakeocyon,  of  the  Brazilian  caves,  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Canidae.  Amphicyon,  abounded  in  the 
Miocene  period,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America;  and  some 
of  the  species  were  as  large  as  a  tiger.  Other  extinct  genera 
are,  Cynodictis,  Cyotherivm,  and  Galethylax,  from  the  Eocene 
of  France;  Pseudocyon,  Simocyon,  and  Hemicyon,  from  the 
Miocene ;  but  all  these  show  transition  characters  to  Viverrid® 
or  Ursidae,  and  do  not  perhaps  belong  to  the  present  family. 

Family  29.— MUSTELID^L    (21-28  Genera,  92  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-eeoions. 

Nharctic 
8ub-reoion8. 

Palaarctic 
scb-eeoionb. 

Ethiopian 
8gb-rkoion& 

Oriental 
Sob-reoions. 

Australia* 

8UB-&SQIOK& 

l.a.a  - 

l.a.a. 4. 

l.a.a. a 

i.a.a  — 

l.a.a.  a 



The  Mustelidae  constitute  one  of  those  groups  which  range 
over  the  whole  of  the  great  continental  areas.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  sub-families — one,  the  MusteliniB,  containing 
the  weasels,  gluttons,  and  allied  forms ;  a  second,  the  Lutrinae, 
containing  the  otters ;  and  a  third,  often  considered  a  distinct 
family,  the  Melininse,  containing  the  badgers,  ratels,  skunks, 
and  their  allies. 

In  the  first  group  (Mustelinse)  the  genera  Maries  and 
Putorius  (13  species),  range  over  all  the  Palaearctic  region,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Oriental,  extending  through  India  to 
Ceylon,  and  to  Java  and  Borneo.  Two  species  of  Maries 
(=Mustela  of  Baird)  occur  in  the  United  States.  The  weasels, 
forming  the  genus  Mustela  (20  species),  have  a  still  wider  range, 
extending  into  tropical  Africa  and  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  but 
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not  going  south  of  the  Himalayas  in  India  The  North  American 
species  are  placed  in  the  genus  Putorius  by  Professor  Baird.  An 
allied  genus,  Qymnopus  (4  species),  is  confined  to  the  third  and 
fourth  Oriental  sub-regions.  Ghdo  (1  species),  the  glutton,  is  an 
arctic  animal  keeping  to  the  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
coming  as  far  south  as  the  great  lakes  in  North  America.  OcUieHs 
(2  species),  the  grisons,  are  confined  to  the  Neotropical  region. 

The  Otters  (Lutrin®)  range  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by 
the  family.  They  have  been  subdivided  into  a  number  of  groups, 
such  as  Barangia  (1  species),  found  only  in  Sumatra ;  Lontra, 
containing  3  South  American-species ;  Lutra  (7  species),  ranging 
over  the  whole  of  the  Patearctic  and  Oriental  regions ;  Nutria 
(1  species),  a  sea-otter  confined  to  the  west  coast  of  America 
from  California  to  Chiloe;  Lutronectes  (1  species),from  Japan  only; 
Aonyx  (5  species),  found  in  West  and  South  Africa,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  Oriental  sub-regions.  Hydrogcde  (1  species),  confined 
to  South  Africa;  Latax  (2  species),  Florida  and  California  to 
Canada  and  British  Columbia ;  Pterowwra  (1  species),  Brazil  and 
Surinam ;  and  Emhydris  (1  species),  the  peculiar  sea-otter  of  Cali- 
fornia, Kamschatka,  and  Japan.  The  last  two  are  the  only  groups 
of  otters,  besides  LtUra,  admitted  by  Professor  Cams  as  genera. 

The  Badgers  and  allies  (Melininse)  have  also  a  wide  range,  but 
with  one  exception  are  absent  from  South  America.  They  com- 
prise the  following  genera :  Arctonyx  (1  species),  Nepal  to  Aracan; 
Metes  (4  species),  North  Europe  to  Japan,  and  China  as  far  south 
as  Hongkong  (Plate  I.,  vol.  i,  p.  195) ;  Tcuridea  (2  species),  Central 
and  Western  North  America  to  58°  N.  Lat. ;  Mydaus  (1  species), 
mountains  of  Java  and  Sumatra;  Mefyvora  (3  species),  Tropical  and 
South  Africa  and  India  to  foot  of  Himalayas;  Mephitis  (12  species), 
America  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan (Plate  XX.,  vol.  ii,  p.  136).  Ictonyx  (2  species),  Tropical 
Africa  to  the  Cape ;  Relictis  (4  species),  Nepal  to  Java,  Formosa 
and  Shanghai  (Plate  VIL,  vol  i  p.  331). 

Fossil  Mustelidce. — Species  of  otter,  weasel,  badger,  and  glutton, 
occur  in  European  bone  caves  and  other  Post-tertiary  deposits ; 
and  in  North  America  QcUictis,  now  found  only  in  the  Neotro- 
pical region,  and,  with  Mephitis,  occurring  in  Brazilian  caves. 
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Species  of  Mustela  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  of  France 
and  of  South  America;  and  Zutra  in  the  Pliocene  of  North  America. 

In  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe  several  species  of  Mustela 
and  Zutra  have  been  found;  with  the  extinct  genera  Taxodon, 
Potamotherinm,  and  Palceomephitis ;  as  well  as  Promephitis  in 
Greece, 

In  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  species  of  Lutra 
and  Mellivora  are  found,  as  well  as  the  extinct  genera  Enhydrion 
and  Ursitaxus. 

The  family  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  North  America 
during  the  Miocene  period. 


Family  30.— PROCYONIDjE.    (4  Genera,  8  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

SUB-MOIONg. 

Nearctic 

8UB-RBG10M8. 

PaLjBABOTIO 
8UB-BK3IONI. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-rcgions. 

Orichtal 
8ub-reoion8. 

Australia* 
Scra-EMiom 

-  a.a- 

i.a.a.4. 

1— - 

_  _  _ 

1— - 

The  Procyonidae  are  a  small,  but  very  curious  and  interesting 
family  of  bear-like  quadrupeds,  ranging  from  British  Columbia 
and  Canada  on  the  north,  to  Paraguay  and  the  limits  of  the 
tropical  forests  on  the  south. 

The  Eacoons,  forming  the  genus  Procyon9  are  common  all  over 
North  America ;  a  well-marked  variety  or  distinct  species  inha- 
biting the  west  coast,  and  another,  most  parts  of  South  America. 
The  genus  Noma,  or  the  coatis  (5  species  ?),  extends  from  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  to  Paraguay.  The  curious  arboreal  prehensile- 
tailed  kinkagou  (Cercoleptes  caifdivolvus)  is  also  found  in  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  and  in  all  the  great  forests  of  Peru  and  North 
Brazil.  Bassaris  (2  species),  a  small  weasel-like  animal  with  a 
banded  tail,  has  been  usually  classed  with  the  Viverrid©  or 
Mustelidse,  but  is  now  found  to  agree  closely  in  all  important 
points  of  internal  structure  with  this  family.  It  is  found  in 
California,  Texas,  and  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  belongs 
therefore  as  much  to  the  Nearctic  as  to  the  Neotropical  region. 
A  second  species  has  recently  been  described  by  Professor  Peters 
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from  Coban  in  Guatemala,  in  which  country  it  has  also  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Salvin. 

Fossil  Pwcyonida. — A  species  of  Noma  has  been  found  in  the 
bone  caves  of  Brazil,  and  a  Procyorv  in  the  Pliocene  or  Post- 
pliocene  deposits  of  Illinois  and  Carolina. 

Family  31.—JELTFRIDM.    (2  Genera*  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-rbqions. 

Nraroyio 
8ub-bboion8. 

Paxjbarotio 
8ub-bboion8. 

Ethiopian 
sub-bbgiohb. 

ORIENTAL 
SCB-RBOIONB. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-RBQIONB. 

I—- 

4 

1— - 

The  Panda  (^Eluncs  fidgens),  of  the  forest  regions  of  the 
Eastern  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet,  a  small  cat-like  bear,  has 
peculiarities  of  organization  which  render  it  necessary  to  place 
it  in  a  family  by  itselt  (Plate  VIL  vol.  i  p.  331).  An  allied 
genus,  JEluropus,  a  remarkable  animal  of  larger  size  and  in 
colour  nearly  all  white,  has  recently  been  described  by  Professor 
Milne-Edwards,  from  the  mountains  of  East  Thibet;  so  that  the 
family  may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  border  lands  of  the  Oriental 
and  Palsearctic  regions.  These  animals  have  their  nearest  allies 
in  the  coatis  and  bears. 

Family  32. — TTRSIDjE.    (5  Genera,  or  Sub-genera,  1#  Species.) 
Gbnsbal  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nbabotic        Paljearotic       Ethiopian        Oriental        Australian 
sub-rsqiona.    8ub-ksgion8.    sub-reqlontt.     sub-rkoionb.     8(7b-rbnions.    sub-rboions. 


1 


i.a.s.4    i.a.s.4 


i.a.a.4. 


The  Bears  have  a  tolerably  wide  distribution,  although  they 
are  entirely  absent  from  the  Australian  and  Ethiopian,  and  almost 
so  from  the  Neotropical  region,  one  species  only  being  found  in 
the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili.  They  comprise  the  following 
groups,  some  of  which  are  doubtfully  ranked  as  genera. 

Thalassarctos,  the  polar  bear  (1  species)  inhabiting  the  Arctic 
regions ;  Ursw,  the  true  bears  (12  species),  which  range  over 
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all  the  Nearctic  and  Paleearctic  regions  as  far  as  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains, the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region  in  the  mountains,  and  to 
Hainan  and  Formosa;  Hdarctos,  the  Malay  or  sun-bear  (1 
species)  confined  to  the  Indo-Malayan  sub-region ;  Melursvs  or 
Prochilus,  the  honey-bear  (1  species),  confined  to  the  first  and 
second  Oriental  sub-regions,  over  which  it  ranges  from  the 
Granges  to  Ceylon ;  and  Tremarctos,  the  spectacled  bear — com- 
monly known  as  Ursus  ornatus — which  is  isolated  in  the  Andes 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  forms  a  distinct  group.  - 

Fossil  Ursidce. — Two  bears  (Ursus  spdaeus  and  U  prisons) 
closely  allied  to  living  species,  abound  in  the  Post-tertiary  de- 
posits of  Europe ;  and  others  of  the  same  age  are  found  in  North 
America,  as  well  as  an  extinct  genus,  Arctodus. 

Ursus  arvemensis  is  found  in  the  Pliocene  formation  of  France, 
and  the  extinct  genus  Leptarchus  in  that  of  North  America. 

Several  species  of  Amphicyon,  which  appears  to  be  an  ances- 
tral form  of  this  family,  are  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of 
Europe  and  N.  India;  while  Ursus  also  occurs  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills  and  Nerbudda  deposits. 

Family  33.— OTABII3LE.    (f5Genera>  8  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-rjsqiohb. 

Nrarctic 
sub-reoiohs. 

Paljcarctic 

8UB-BUC010N8. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-bboionb. 

Orrktal 
sub-regions. 

AOSTBAUAJT 
SUB-RBOIOSB. 

—- 

— • 

** 

0- 



-a.  #4- 

The  Otariidae,  or  Eared  Seals,  comprehending  the  sea-bears  and 
sea-lions,  $re  confined  to  the  temperate  and  cold  shores  of  the 
North  Pacific,  and  to  similar  climates  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
where  the  larger  proportion  of  the  species  are  found.  They  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  North  Atlantic  shores.  Mr.  J.  A  Allen, 
in  his  recent  discussion  of  this  family  (BulL  Harvard  Museum) 
divides  them  into  the  following  genera : — 

Otdria  (1  species),  Temperate  South  America,  from  Chili  to 
La  Plata ;  Calhrhinus  (1  species),  Behring's  Straits  and  Kams- 
chatka ;  ArctocepheUus  (3  species),  temperate  regions  of  the 
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Southern  Hemisphere ;  Zalopkus  (2  species),  North  Pacific,  from 
California  to  Japan,  and  the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  Eumetopias  (1  species),  Behring's  Straits  and  California. 

Fossil  Otariidat. — Remains  supposed  to  belong  to  this  family 
have  been  found  in  \3\e  Miocene  of  France. 

Family  34.— TRICHECHHLE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-rboionb. 

Njcabctio 
bub-regions. 

Paubarctio 
Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 
sub-regions. 

ORIENTAL 
SUB-REGIONS. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-REGIONS. 



4 

I—- 



. 



The  Morse,  or  Walrus  (Trichecm  rasmarvs),  which  alone 
constitutes  this  family,  is  a  characteristic  animal  of  the  North 
Polar  regions,  hardly  passing  south  of  the  Arctic  circle  except  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  North  America,  where  it  sometimes 
reaches  Lai  60°.  It  is  most  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Spits- 
bergen, but  is  not  found  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  between* 
Long.  80°  and  160°  £.,  or  on  the  north  shores  of  America  from 
100°  to  150°  west 

Its  remains  have  been  found  fossil  in  Europe  as  far  south  as 
France,  and  in  America  as  far  as  Virginia ;  but  the  small  frag- 
ments discovered  may  render  the  identification  uncertain. 

Family  35.— PHOCIDiE.    (13  Genera,  21  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

NrARCTIC 

Sub-regions. 

Paljbarctic 

SUB-REGIONS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 

Oriental 
bub-rboions. 

Australian 
Sub-regions. 

1 «♦? 

1 4- 

i.a.a.4. 



| 

|-a.** 

The  earless  or  true  Seals  are  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres,  frequenting  almost  ex- 
clusively the  temperate  and  cold  regions,  except  two  species 
said  to  occur  among  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  genus 
Fhoca  and  its  close  allies,  as  well  as  Halichcerm  and  Pelagius,  are 
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northern ;  while  Stenorhynchus  and  Marmga,  with  their  allies, 
are  mostly  southern.  The  genera  admitted  by  Dr.  Gray  in  his 
catalogue  are  as  follows : — 

CcMocephalm  (3  species),  Greenland,  North  Sea,  also  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Lakes  Aral  and  Baikal ;  Pagomys  (2  species), 
North  Sea,  North  Pacific,  and  Japan ;  Pagophilw  (2  species), 
North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic ;  Hcdicyon  (1  species),  North 
West  coast  of  America  ;  Fhoca  (2  species),  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific,  Japan ;  Halichosrvs  (1  species),  Greenland,  North 
Sea,  and  Baltic ;  Pdagius  (2  species),  Madeira,  Mediterranean, 
Black  Sea ;  Stenorhynchue  (1  species),  Antarctic  Ocean,  Falkland 
Islands,  New  Zealand;  Zobodon  (1  species),  Antarctic  Ocean; 
Leptonyx  (1  species),  Antarctic  Ocean,  South  Australia,  East 
Patagonia ;  Ommatophoca  (1  species),  Antarctic  Ocean  ;  Morwnga 
(2  species),  California,  Falkland  Islands,  Temperate  regions  of 
Southern  Ocean ;  Cystophora  (2  species),  North  Atlantic,  Antilles. 

Fossil  Seals. — Remains  of  living  species  of  seals  have  been  found 
in  Post-tertiary  deposits  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Algeria* 
as  well  as  in  New  Zealand.  Pristiphoca  occitana  is  a  fossil  seal 
from  the  Pliocene  of  Montpellier,  while  a  species  of  Phoca  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Carnivora. 

Terrestrial  Carnivora. — For  the  purposes  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution, the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  Carnivora  differ  too  widely 
to  be  considered  in  one  view,  their  areas  being  limited  by  barriers 
of  a  very  different  nature.  The  terrestrial  Carnivora  form  a  very 
extensive  and  considerably  varied  group  of  animals,  having,  with 
the  doubtful  exception  of  Australia,  a  world-wide  distribution. 
Yet  the  range  of  modification  of  form  is  not  very  great,  and  the 
occurrence  of  three  families  consisting  of  but  one  species  each,  is 
an  indication  of  a  great  amount  of  recent  extinction.  One  of 
the  most  marked  features  presented  by  this  group  is  its  com- 
parative scarcity  in  the  Neotropical  region,  only  four  families 
being  represented  there  (not  counting  the  Ursidae,  which  has 
only  one  Andean  species),  and  both  genera  and  species  are  few 
in  number.    Even  the  Procyonidae,  which  are  especially  South 
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American,  have  but  t^fi(ggcie$a  and  six  species  in  that  vast  area. 
We  might  therefore,  from  these  considerations  alone,  conclude 
that  Carnivora  are  a  development  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  have  been  introduced  into  the  Neotropical  region  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  epoch.  The  claim  of  the  Nearctic  region  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  the  Palaearctic  (with  which  some  writers 
have  wished  to  unite  it)  is  well  maintained  by  its  possession  of 
at  least  six  species  of  Mephitis,  or  skunk,  a  group  having  no 
close  allies  in  any  other  region, — and  the  genera  Procyon  and 
Bassaris, — for  the  latter,  ranging  from  the  high  lands  of  Guate- 
mala and  Mexico  to  Texas  and  California,  may  be  considered 
a  Nearctic  rather  than  a  Neotropical  form.1  In  the  other 
families,  the  most  marked  feature  is  the  total  absence  of  Ursidse 
from  the  Ethiopian  region.  The  great  mass  of  the  generic 
forms  of  Carnivora,  however,  are  found  in  the  Oriental  and 
Ethiopian  regions,  which  possess  all  the  extensive  group  of 
Viverrid®  (except  a  few  species  in  the  fffimh  Palaearctic  sub- 
region)  and  a  large  number  of  Felid©  and  Mustelidae. 

Aquatic  Carnivora. — The  aquatic  Carnivora  present  no  very 
marked  features  of  distribution,  except  their  preference  for  cold 
and  temperate  rather  than  tropical  seas.  Their  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  terrestrial  group,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Otariidae  to  the  Ursidae ;  but  this  must  be  very  remote,  and  the 
occurrence  of  both  seals  and  bears  in  the  Miocene  period,  shows, 
that  until  we  find  some  late  Secondary  or  early  Tertiary  formation 
rich  in  Mammalian  remains,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  at  the  tran- 
sition forms  indicating  the  steps  by  which  the  aquatic  Carnivora 
were  developed.  The  most  interesting  special  fact  of  distribu- 
tion to  be  noticed,  is  the  occurrence  of  seals,  closely  allied  to 
those  inhabiting  the  northern  seas,  in  the  Caspian,  .Lake  Aral, 
and  Lake  Baikal.  In  the  case  of  the  two  first-named  localities 
there  is  little  difficulty,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  North  Sea 
by  extensive  plains  of  low  elevation,  so  that  a  depression  of  less 
than  500  feet  would  open  a  free  communication  with  the  ocean. 
At  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  a  great  gulf  of  the  Arctic  ocean 
must  have  occupied  the  valley  of  thd  Irtish,  and  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  till  the  elevation  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  cut  off  the 
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communication  with  the  ocean,  leaving  an  inland  sea  with  its  seals. 
Lake  Baikal,  however,  offers  much  greater  difficulties ;  since  it  is 
not  only  a  fresh-water  lake,  but  is  situated  in  a  mountain  district 
nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  entirely  separated  from 
the  plains  by  several  hundred  miles  of  high  land.  It  is  true  that 
such  an  amount  of  submergence  and  elevation  is  known  to  have 
occurred  in  Europe  so  recently  as  during  the  Glacial  period;  but 
Lake  Baikal  is  so  surrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  must  at  that 
time  have  been  filled  with  ice,  if  at  anything  like  its  present 
elevation.  Its  emergence  from  the  sea  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  since  the  cold  epoch,  and  this  would  imply  that  an  enormous 
extent  of  Northern  Asia  has  been  very  recently  under  water. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  Seals  as  animals  which  exclu- 
sively inhabit  salt  water;  but  it  is  probably  from  other  causes 
than  its  saltness  that  they  usually  keep  to  the  open  sea,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  fresh- water  should  not  suit  them  quite 
as  well,  provided  they  find  in  it  a  sufficiency  of  food,  facilities  for 
rearing  their  young,  and  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  enemies. 
As  already  remarked  in  vol  i  p.  218,  Mr,  Belt's  ingenious 
hypothesis  (founded  on  personal  examination  of  the  Siberian 
Steppes),  that  during  the  Glacial  period  the  northern  ice-cap 
dammed  up  the  waters  of  the  northward  flowing  Asiatic  rivers, 
and  thus  formed  a  vast  fresh-water  lake  which  might  have  risen  as 
high  as  Lake  Baikal,  seems  to  offer  the  best  solution  of  this 
curious  problem  of  distribution. 

Bange  of  Carnivora  in  Time. — Carnivora  have  been  found  in 
all  the  Tertiary  deposits,  and  comprise  a  number  of  extinct 
genera  and  even  families.  Several  genera  of  Canidae  occur  in 
the  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe ;  but  the  most  remarkable  fact  is, 
that  even,  in  the  Lower  Eocene  are  found  two  well-marked 
forms,  Palceonyctis,  one  of  the  Viverridae,  and  Arctocyon,  form- 
ing a  distinct  family  type  of  very  generalized  characters,  but 
unmistakably  a  carnivore.  This  last  has  been  found  at  La  Fire, 
in  the  north-east  of  France,  in  a  deposit  which,  according  to 
M.  Gaudry,  is  the  very  lowest  of  the  Lower  Eocene  formation 
in  Europe.  Arctocyon  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
very  oldest,  of  the  higher  forms  of  mammal  yet  discovered. 
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Order  V.—CETACEA. 

Family  36.— BAUEMDJE.    (6  Genera,  14  Species.) 

General  Distribution. — Temperate  and  Cold  Seas  of   both  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres. 

This  family  comprises  the  whalebone  or  "  right "  whales,  the 
best  known  species  being  the  Greenland  whale  (Balcena  mys- 
ticetud).  Allied  species  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  southern 
,  seas,  as  far  north  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  while  some  of  the 
northern  species  are  found  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  even  enter 
the  Mediterranean.  As  most  of  the  species  indicated  are  im- 
perfectly known,  and  their  classification  by  no  means  well 
settled,  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  enumerating  the 
genera  or  sub-genera. 

Family  37.— BAIJENOPTERIDiE.    (9  Genera,  22  Species.) 

General  Distribution.— Gold  and  Temperate  Seas  of  both  Hemispheres. 

This  family  comprises  the  finner  whales  and  rorquals,  and  are 
characterised  by  possessing  a  dorsal  fin  and  having  the  baleen 
or  whalebone  less  developed.  They  are  abundant  in  all  northern 
seas,  less  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  they  seem  occa- 
sionally to  enter  the  trcfpical  seas.  The  best  known  genera  are 
Megaptera  (7  species) ;  Physcdvs  (4  species) ;  and  BtUcenoptera 
(2  species) ;  all  of  which  have  species  in  the  North  Sea. 

Family  38.— CATODONTID^E.     (4  Genera,  or  Sub-Genera, 
6  Species.) 

Genxrau  Distribution.— All  the  Tropical  Oceans,  extending  north  and  south 
into  Temperate  waters. 

This  family,  comprising  the  cachalots  or  sperm  whales,  and 
black-fish,  are  separated  from  the  true  whales  by  having  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  no  whalebone.  They  are  pre-eminently  a 
tropical,  as  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding,  which  are 
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arctic  and  antarctic  families.  The  spermaceti  whale  {Caiodon 
macrocephalvs)  abounds  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  deep 
Moluccan  Sea,  and  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  In  the  Atlantic  it  is  scarce,  although  it  occa- 
sionally comes  north  as  far  as  our  shores. 

The  genera  of  Catodontidse  as  given  by  Dr.  Gray  are,  Catodon 
(2  species?),  Warm  Eastern  Oceans;  Physeter  (1  species),  "the 
black  fish,"  North  Sea;  Cogia  (2  species),  South  Temperate 
Oceans ;  Euphysetes  (1  species),  Coast  of  Australia. 

Family  39.— HYPEEOODONTID^E.  (9  Genera  or  Sub-Genera, 

12  Species.) 

General  Distribution. — Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Indian  Ocean,  and  Southern 

Ocean. 

This  family  consists  of  the  beaked  whales,  which  have  no  per- 
manent teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  genera,  according  to  Dr.  Gray, 
are,  Hyperoodon  (2  species),  "bottle-nosed  whales,"  North  Sea; 
Lagenocetus  (1  species),  North  Sea  ;  JSpiodon  (2  species),  North 
and  South  Atlantic;  Petrorhynchus  (2  species),  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Southern  Ocean ;  Berardius  (1  species),  New  Zealand ; 
Xiphius  (1  species)  North  Atlantic ;  Dclichodon  (1  species),  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  Neoziphius  (1  species)  Mediterranean ;  Dioplo- 
don  (1  species),  Indian  Ocean. 

Family  40.— MONODONTHLE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

The  "  Narwhal "  (Manodon  monoceros)  which  constitutes  this 
family,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Gray  along  with  the  "white  whales,"  in 
his  family  Belugidse.    It  inhabits  the  North  Sea. 

Family  41.— DELPHINID^.    (24  Genera  or  Sub-Genera, 
100  v  Species.) 

Genekal  Distribution. — All  Oceans,  Seas,  and  Great  Rivers  of  the  globe. 

This  family,  including  the  Porpoises,  Dolphins,  White  Whales, 
&c,  may  be  described  as  small,  fish-shaped  whales,  having  teeth 
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in  both  jaws.  According  to  Dr.  Gray  they  form  seven  families 
and  24  genera;  according  to  Professor  Cams,  four  sub-families 
and  8  genera,  but  as  these  groups  appear  to  be  established  on 
quite  different  principles,  and  often  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
I  shall  simply  enumerate  Dr.  Gray's  genera  with  their  distribu- 
tion as  given  in  his  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

Platanista  (2  species),  long-snouted  porpoises,  inhabiting  the 
Ganges  and  Indus  ;  Inia  (1  species),  a  somewhat  similar  form, 
inhabiting  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazonian  rivers :  Steno 
(8  species),  Indian  Ocean,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  West  Pacific ; 
Sotalia  (1  species),  Guiana ;  Delphinus  (10  species),  all  the  oceans ; 
Clymenia  (14  species),  all  the  oceans ;  Ddphinapterus  (1  species), 
South  Atlantic ;  Tursio  (7  species),  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans ; 
Eutropia  (2  species),  Chili,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. ;  Electro,  (8 
species),  all  the  oceans;  Leucopleurus  (1  species),  North  Sea; 
Zagenorhynchu8  (1  species),  North  Sea;  Pseudorca  (2  species), 
North  Sea,  Tasmania ;  Orc&ella  (2  species),  Ganges ;  Acantho- 
delphis  (1  species),  Brazil ;  Phoccena  (2  species),  North  Sea ;  Neo- 
meris  (1  species),  India ;  Grampus  (3  species),  North  Sea,  Medi- 
terranean, Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Olobi^cephalus  (14  species),  all 
the  oceans;  Sphcerocephalus  (1  species),  North  Atlantic;  Orca 
(9  species),  Northern  and  Southern  Oceans ;  Ophysia  (1  species), 
North  Pacific  ;  Beluga  (6  species),  Arctic  Seas,  Australia  ;  P<m- 
toporia  (1  species),  Monte  Video. 

Fossil  Cetacea. 

.Remains  of  Cetacea  are  tolerably  abundant  in  Tertiary 
deposits,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America.  In  the  Lower 
Pliocene  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  extinct  species  of 
five  or  six  living  genera  of  whales  and  dolphins  have  been 
found ;  and  most  of  these  occur  also  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  along 
with  many  others,  referred  to  about  a  dozen  extinct  genefra. 

In  the  Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Vermont  and  South  Carolina, 
several  extinct  species  have  been  found  belonging  to  living  genera ; 
but  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Eastern  United  States  ceta- 
cean remains  are  much  more  abundant,  more  than  30  species  of 
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extinct  whales  and  dolphins  having  been  described,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  extinct  genera. 

The  Zeuglodontidae,  an  extinct  family  of  carnivorous  whales, 
with  double-fanged  serrated  molar  teeth,  whose  affinities  are 
somewhat  doubtful,  are  found  in  the  older  Pliocene  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  oi  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Zeuglodon  abounds  in  the  United  States,  and  one  species  reached 
a  length  of  seventy  feet  A  species  oi  this  genus  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  Malta.  Squalodon  occurs  in  Europe  and  North 
America ;  and  in  the  latter  country  four  or  five  other  genera  have 
been  described,  of  which  one,  Saurocetes,  has  been  found  also  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Order  VI.—SIRENIA.   , 
Family  42.— MANATED^E.    (3  Genera,  5  Species  1) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-rboionh. 

Neabctio 
sub-rroioms. 

Palaarctic 
Sub- regions. 

Ethiopian 
sub-juegioiis. 

Orirhtai. 
sub-rboioxs. 

AU8TRALIAn 
8UB-RBGIOVB. 

—  a.«v* 

I—- 

l.fl 

1.3-4. 

1 

The  Sea-cows  are  herbivorous  aquatic  animals  living  on  the 
coasts  or  in  the  great  rivers  of  several  parts  of  the  globe.  Ma- 
natus  (2  species)  inhabits  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  one 
species  ranging  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  North  Brazil,  and 
ascending  the  Amazon  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent ; 
while  the  other  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Halicore  (2 
species  ?),  the  Dugong,  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  extending 
from  Mozambique  to  the  Bed  Sea,  thence  to  Western  India  and 
Ceylon,  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  north  coast  of  Australia. 
Rytina  (1  species),  supposed  to  be  now  extinct,  inhabited  re- 
cently the  North  Pacific,  between  Eamschatka  and  Behring's 
Straits. 

Fossil  Sirenia. — Extinct  species  of  Manatm  have  been  found 
in  the  Post-pliocene  deposits  of  Eastern  North  America  from 
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Maryland  to  Florida ;  and  an  extinct  genus,  Prorastomus,  in  some 
Tertiary  deposits  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

In  Post-pliocene  deposits  in  Siberia,  remains  of  Bytina  have 
been  found ;  while  several  species  of  the  extinct  genus  Hali- 
therium,  perhaps  intermediate  between  Manatus  and  Hcdicore, 
have  been  found  in  the  older  Pliocene  and  Upper  Miocene  of 
France  and  Germany. 


Order  VII.—UNQVLATA. 
Family  43  — EQUIILE.    (1  Genus,  8  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

8UMUKHON& 
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1 
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1 
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The  Horses,  Asses,  and  Zebras  form  a  highly  specialized  group 
now  oonfined  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Palsearctic  regions,  but  during 
the  middle  and  later  tertiaries  having  a  very  extensive  range. 
The  zebras  (3  species)  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  Ethiopian 
region,  while  the  asses  (4  species)  are  characteristic  of  the  deserts 
of  the  Palsearctic  region  from  North  Africa  and  Syria  to  Western 
India,  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria.  The  domestic  horse  is  not 
known  in  a  wild  state,  but  its  remains  are  found  in  recent  de- 
posits from  Britain  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  so  that  its  disappear- 
ance is  probably  due  to  human  agency. 

Extinct  EqvMce. — Extinct  forms  of  this  fajoily  are  very 
numerous.  The  genus  Eqvw  occurs  in  Post-pliocene  and  Plio- 
cene deposits  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  South  America. 
In  North  America  the  species  are  most  numerous.  An  allied 
genus  Hipparion,  having  rudimentary  lateral  toes,  is  represented 
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by  several  species  in  the  Pliocene  of  North  America,  while  in 
Europe  it  occurs  both  in  the  Older  Pliocene  and  Upper  Miocene. 
Various  other  allied  forms,  in  which  the  lateral  toes  are  more 
and  more  developed,  and  most  of  which  are  now  classed  in  a  dis- 
tinct family,  Anchitheridse,  range  back  through  the  Miocene  to 
the  Eocene  period.  A  sufficient  account  of  these  has  already 
been  given  in  voL  i  chap.  VI.  p.  135,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  the  supposed  origin  and  migrations  of  the  horse. 

Family  44.— TAPIKIDiE.    (2  Genera  ?  6  Species.) 
Gbnbral  Distribution. 


KlOTAOPICAL 
SUB-BBQIONS. 

NeaActic 
Sub- regions. 

Pauearctic 
8ub-bsoion1. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-rbgion8. 

Oriental 
sub-reoions. 
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SUB-REOIOXa. 

-...- 

— - 

— - 

— - 
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The  Tapirs  form  a  small  group  of  animals  whose  discontinuous 
distribution  plainly  indicates  their  approaching  extinction.  For 
a  long  time  only  two  species  were  known,  the  black  American, 
and  the  white-banded  Malay  tapir,  the  former  confined  to  the 
equatorial  forests  of  South  America,  the  latter  to  the  Malay 
peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  (Plate  VIII.  vol.  i  p.  337). 
Lately  however  another,  or  perhaps  two  distinct  species  (or  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  four  t)  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Andes  of  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
8,000  to  12,000  feet ;  while  one  or  perhaps  two  more,  forming 
the  allied  genus  JElasmognathus,  have  been  found  to  inhabit 
Central  America  from  Panama  to  Guatemala. 

Extinct  Tapirs. — True  tapirs  inhabited  Western  Europe,  from 
the  latest  Pliocene  back  to  the  earliest  Miocene  times ;  while 
they  only  occur  in  either  North  or  South  America  in  the  Post- 
pliocene  deposits  and  caves.  The  singular  distribution  of  the 
living  species  is  thus  explained,  since  we  see  that  they  are 
an  Old  World  group  which  only  entered  the  American  continent 
at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  An  ancestral  form  of  this 
group— Lophiodon — is  found  in  Miocene  and  Eocene  deposits  of 
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Europe  and  North  America ;  while  a  still  more  ancient  form  of 
large  size  is  found  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  France  and  England, 
indicating  an  immense  antiquity  for  this  group  of  Mammalia. 
There  are  many  other  extinct  forms  connecting  these  with  the 
Paheotherid®,  already  noticed  in  chapter  vi  (vol.  i  pp.  119-126). 


Family  45.— KHINOCEKOTID^E.    (1  Genus,  9  Species.) 
Obnb&al  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nbabotio        PaljEarctic       Ethiopia* 


SUB-BJWIOKB.      8UB-B»QIO»8.      8UB-RMION8.      &CB-RBOION8.      SUB-BEOIONB.      BUB-BSGIOV& 


ORKHTAL  AUSTRALIA* 


Iavno  Sracms. 
I l.a.a-l $.4  1 


Extwot  Speclbs. 
!.«-'-   I    1. ft. 3.4 I    1-3-1 


Living  Rhinoceroses  are  especially  characteristic  of  Africa,  with 
Northern  and  Malayan  India.  Four  or  perhaps  five  species,  all 
two-horned,  are  found  in  Africa,  where  they  range  over  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  desert  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the 
Oriental  region  there  are  also  four  or  five  species,  which  range 
from  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  eastwards  through 
Assam,  Chittagong,  and  Siam,  to  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Java. 
Three  of  these  are  one-horned,  the  others  found  in  Sumatra,  and 
northwards  to  Pegu  and  Chittagong,  two-horned.  The  Asiatic 
differ  from  the  African  species  in  some  dental  characters,  but 
they  are  in  other  respects  so  much  alike  that  they  are  not  gene- 
rally considered  to  form  distinct  genera.  In  his  latest  catalogue 
however  (1873),  Dr.  Gray  has  four  genera,  Rhinoceros  (4  species), 
and  Ceratorhinvs  (2  species),  Asiatic ;  Rhinaster  (2  species),  and 
Ceratotherivm  (2  species),  African. 

Extinct  Rhinocerotidce. — Numerous  species  of  Rhinoceros  ranged 
over  Europe  and  Asia  from  the  Post -pliocene  back  to  the  Upper 
Miocene  period,  and  in  North  America  during  the  Pliocene  period 
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only.  The  hornless  Aeerotherium  is  Miocene  only,  in  both 
countries.  Other  genera  are,  Leptodon  from  Greece,  and  Hyra- 
codon  from  Nebraska,  both  of  Miocene  age.  More  than  20 
species  of  extinct  rhinoceroses  are  known,  and  one  has  even  been 
found  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet  in  Thibet 

Family  46.— H1TPOPOTAM1TLE.  .  (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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Ethiopian 
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...—  I 


The  Hippopotamus  inhabits  all  the  great  rivers  of  Africa;  a 
distinct  species  of  a  smaller  size  being  found  on  the  west  coast, 
and  on  some  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Tchad. 

Fossil  Hippopotami. — Eight  extinct  species  of  Hippopotamus 
are  known  from  Europe  and  India,  the  former  Post-pliocene  or 
Pliocene,  the  latter  of  Upper  Miocene  age.  They  ranged  as  far 
north  as  the  Thames  valley.  An  extinct  genus  from  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  Merycopotamus,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer  connects  Hippo- 
potamus with  ArUhracotherium,  an  extinct  form  from  the  Miocene 
of  Europe,  allied  to  the  swine. 

Family  47.— SUIDJE.    (5  Genera,  22  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-bboiona. 

Neabctic  . 

SUB-BEOIONS. 

Pal*abctic 
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Ethiopian 
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Oriental 
Sub-bboiox*. 
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The  Swine  may  be  divided  into  three  well-marked  groups, 
from  peculiarities  in  their  dentition.    1.  The  Dicotylinae,  or 
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peccaries  (1  genus,  Dicotyles).  These  offer  so  many  structural 
differences  that  they  are  often  classed  as  a  separate  family.  2. 
The  true  swine  (3  genera,  Sus,  Potamochcerus,  and  Babirusa) ;  and, 
3.  ThePhacochoerinae,  or  wart  hogs  (1  genus,  Phacochoerus).  These 
last  are  also  sometimes  made  into  a  separate  family,  but  they 
are  hardly  so  distinct  as  the  Dicotylinae. 

The  Peccaries  (2  species),  are  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  re- 
gion, extending  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay.  They  also  spread 
northwards  into  Texas,  and  as  far  as  the  Bed  Eiver  of  Arkansas, 
thus  just  entering  the'Nearctic  region ;  but  with  this  exception 
swine  are  wholly  absent  from  this  region,  forming  an  excellent 
feature  by  which  to  differentiate  it  from  the  Palsearctic. 

&us  (14  species),  ranges  over  the  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions 
and  into  the  first  Australian  sub-region  as  far  as  New  Guinea ; 
but  it  is  absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region,  or  barely  enters  it  on 
the  north-east.  Potamochxxrm  (3  species  ?),  is  wholly  Ethiopian 
(Plate  V.  vol.  i  p.  278).  Babirusa  (1  species),  is  confined  to  two 
islands,  Celebes  and  Bouru,  in  the  first  Australian  sub-region. 

Phacochoerus  (2  species),  ranges  over  tropical  Africa  from 
Abyssinia  to  Caffraria. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  divides  true  swine  (Sus)  into  7  geneTa,  but  it 
seems  far  better  to  keep  them  as  one. 

Fossil  Suidce.-— These  axe  very  numerous.  Many  extinct 
species  of  wild  hog  (Sus),  are  found  in  Europe  and  North  India, 
ranging  back  from  the  Post-pliocene  to  the  Upper  Miocene  for- 
mations. In  the  Miocene  of  Europe  are  numerous  extinct 
genera,  Bothriodon,  Anthrocotherium,  Polceochoerus,  Hyotherium, 
and  some  others ;  while  in  the  Upper  Eocene  occur  Ceboclwerus, 
Choropotamus,  and  Acotherium, — these  early  forms  having  more 
resemblance  to  the  peccaries. 

None  of  these  genera  are  found  in  America,  where  we  have  the 
living  genus  Dicotyles  in  the  Post-pliocene  and  Pliocene  deposits, 
both  of  North  and  South  America ;  with  a  number  of  extinct 
genera  in  the  Miocene.  The  chief  of  these  are,  Elotherium,  Per* 
chorus,  Leptochcerus,  and  Nanohyus,  all  from  Dakota,  and 
Thinohyus,  from  Oregon.  One  extinct  genus,  Platygonus,  closely 
allied  to  Dicotyles,  is  found  in  the  Post-pliocene  of  Nebraska. 

Vol.  H.— 15 
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Oregon,  and  Arkansas.  Motherium  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the 
peccary  and  hippopotamus.  Hyopotamus,  from  the  Miocene  of 
Dakota,  is  allied  to  Anthracotherium,  and  forms  with  it  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Leidy)  a  distinct  family  of  ancestral  swine. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  swine  were  almost  equally  well  re- 
presented in  North  America  and  Europe,  during  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  times,  but  by  entirely  distinct  forms  ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  these  hardy  omnivorous  animals,  should,  like 
the  horses,  have  entirely  died  out  $n  North  America,  except  a 
few  peccaries  which  have  preserved  themselves  in  the  sub-tropical 
parts  and  in  the  southern  continent,  to  which  they  are  compara- 
tively recent  emigrants.  We  can  hardly  have  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  vast  physical  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
North  American  continent  during  the  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene 
epochs,  than  the  complete  extinction  of  these,  along  with  so 
many  other  remarkable  types  of  Mammalia. 

According  to  M.  Gaudry,  the  ancestors  of  all  the  swine,  with 
the  hippopotami  and  extinct  AnthracotJieriivni,  Merycopotamus, 
and  many  allied  forms, — are  the  ffyracotherium  and  Pliolophus, 
both  found  only  in  the  London  clay  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Eocene  formation. 


Family  48.— CAMELID.E.     (2  Genera,  6  Species). 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
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The  Camels  are  an  exceedingly  restricted  group,  the  majority 
of  the  species  now  existing  only  in  a  state  of  domestication.  The 
genus  Camelus  (2  species),  is  a  highly  characteristic  desert  form 
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of  the  Palsearctic  region,  from  the  Sahara  to  Mongolia  as  far  as 
Lake  Baikal  Aiichenia  (4  species),  comprehending  the  Llamas 
and  Alpacas,  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  mountains  and  deserts 
of  the  southern  part  of  South  America.  Two  species  entirely 
domesticated  inhabit  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes;  and  two 
others  are  found  in  a  wild  state,  the  vicuna  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Chili  (Plate  XVI.  vol  il  p.  40),  and  the  guanaco  over 
the  plains  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Extinct  Camelidce. — No  fossil  remains  of  camels  have  been 
found  in  Europe,  but  one  occurs  in  the  deposits  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  usually  classed  as  Upper  Miocene,  but  which  some  natu- 
ralists think  are  more  likely  of  Older  Pliocene  age.  Meryco- 
therivm,  teeth  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Siberian  drift,  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  family. 

In  North  America,  where  no  representative  of  the  family  now 
exists,  the  camel-tribe  were  once  abundant.  In  the  Post-pliocene 
deposits  of  California  an  Auchenia  has  been  found,  and  in  those 
of  Kansas  one  of  the  extinct  genus  Procamdus.  In  the  Pliocene 
period,  this  genus,  which  was  closely  allied  to  the  living  camels, 
abounded,  six  or  seven  species  having  been  described  from 
Nebraska  and  Texas,  together  with  an  allied  form  Homocamelus. 
In  the  Miocene  period  different  genera  appear, — P$6rotherium, 
and  Protomeryx, — while  a  Procamehts  has  been  fotlnd  in  de- 
posits of  this  age  in  Virginia. 

In  South  America  a  species  of  Auehmia  has  been  found  in 
the  caves  of  Brazil,  and  others  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the 
pampas,  together  with  two  extinct  genera,  Pcticeolama  and  Camdo- 
thervumt. 

We  thus  find  the  ancestors  of  the  Camelidae  in  a  region  where 
they  do  not  now  exist,  but  which  is  situated  so  that  the  now 
widely  separated  living  forms  could  easily  have  been  derived 
from  it.  This  case  offers  a  remarkable  example  of  thfc  light 
thrown  by  palaeontology  on  the  distribution  of  living  animals ; 
and  it  is  a  warning  against  the  too  common  practice  of  assuming 
the  direct  land  connection  of  remote  continents,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain similar  instances  of  discontinuous  distribution  to  that  of 
the  present  family. 
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Family  49.— TKAGULIDiE.    (2  Genera,  6  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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The  Tragulidae  are  a  group  of  small,  hornless^  deer-like  animals, 
with  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  having  some  structural  affinities 
with  the  camels.  The  musk-deer  was  formerly  classed  in  this 
family,  which  it  resembles  externally ;  but  a  minute  examination 
of  its  structure  by  M.  Milne-Edwards,  has  shown  it  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  deer.  The  Chevrotains,  or  mouse-deer, 
Tragulus  (5  species),  range  over  all  India  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  and  Ceylon,  and  through  Assam,  Malacca,  and  Cam- 
bodja,  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java  (Plate  VIII*,  voL  i  p. 
337).    Hyomoschus  (1  species),  is  found  in  West  Africa. 

Extinct  Tragvlidce. — A  species  of  Hyomoschus  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Miocene  of  the  South  of  France,  as  well  as 
three  extinct  genera,  Dremotherium  (also  found  in  Greece),  with 
Lophdomeryx  from  the  Upper  Miocene,  said  to  be  allied  to  Tra- 
gulus ;  and  Amphitragulus  from  the  Lower  Miocene,  of  more 
remote  affinities,  and  sometimes  placed  among  the  Beer.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  family  existed  in  Europe 
in  Miocene  times ;  and  thus  another  case  of  discontinuous  dis- 
tribution is  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Family  50.— CEEVIDJE.    (^Genera,  5j3t  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

NEOTROPICAL 
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The  Cervidae,  or  deer  tribe,  are  an  extensive  group  of  animals 
equally  adapted  for  inhabiting  forests  or  open  plains,  the  Arctic 
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regions  or  the  Tropics.  They  range  in  fact  over  the  whole  of  the 
great  continents  of  the  globe,  with  the  one  striking  exception  of 
Africa,  where  they  are  only  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean which  form  part  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  Tfee  following 
is  the  distribution  of  the  genera. 

Alces  (1  species),  the  elk  or  moose,  ranges  all  over  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  south  as  East  Prussia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
North  China ;  and  over  Arctic  America  to  Maine  on  the  East,  and 
British  Columbia  on  the  west.  The  American  species  may 
however  be  distinct,  although  very  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Europe.  Tarandvs\l  species),  the  reindeer,  has  a  similar  range 
to  the  last,  but  keeps  farther  north  in  Europe,  inhabiting  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen ;  and  in  America  extends  farther  south,  to 
New  Brunswick  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  There 
are  several  varieties  or  species  of  this  animal  confined  to  special 
districts,  but  they  are  not  yet  well  determined.  Cervus  (40 
species),  the  true  deer,  have  been  sub-divided  into  numerous  sub- 
genera characteristic  of  separate  districts.  They  range  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  family,  except  that  they  do  not  go  beyond 
57°  N.  in  America  and  a  little  further  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
South  America  they  extend  over  Patagonia  and  even  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  They  are  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  Oriental  region,  and  beyond  it  as  far  as  the  Mo- 
luccas and  Timor,  where  however  they  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced by  man  at  an  early  period.  Dama  (1  species),  the  fallow 
deer,  is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Spain 
and  Barbary  to  Syria.  Capreolus  (2  species),  the  roe-deer,  inhabits 
all  Temperate  and  South  Europe  to  Syria,  with  a  distinct  species 
in  N.  China.  Cermdus  (4  species),  the  muntjacs,  are  found  in 
all  the  forest  districts  of  the  Oriental  region,  from  India  and 
Ceylon  to  China  as  far  north  as  Ningpo  and  Formosa,  also  south- 
ward to  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Moschus  (1  species) 
the  musk-deer,  inhabits  Central  Asia  from  the  Amoor  and 
Pekin,  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Siamese  mountains  above 
8000  ft.  elevation.  This  is  usually  classed  as  a  distinct  family, 
but  M.  Milne-Edwards  remarks,  that  it  differs  in  no  important 
points  of  organisation  from  the  test  of  the  Cervidae.    Hydropotes 
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(1  species)  inhabits  China  from  the  Yang-tse  Kiang  northwards. 
This  new  genus  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Swinhoe, 
who  says  its  nearest  affinities  are  with  Moschus.  Other  new 
forms  are  Zaphotragw,  and  Elaphodus,  both  inhabiting  North 
China ;  the  former  is  hornless,  the  latter  has  very  small  horns 
about  an  inch  long. 

Extinct  Deer. — Numerous  extinct  species  of  the  genus  Cervus 
are  found  fossil  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  all  formations 
between  the  Post-pliocene  and  the  Upper  Miocene.  The  Elk 
and  Reindeer  are  also  found  in  caves  and  Post-pliocene  deposits, 
the  latter  as  far  south  as  the  South  of  France.  Extinct  genera 
only,  occur  in  the  Upper  Miocene  in  various  parts  of  Europe : — 
Micromeryx,  Palceomeryx,  and  Dicrocertyis  have  been  described ; 
with  others  referred  doubtfully  to  Moschus,  and  an  allied  genus 


In  N.  America,  remains  of  this  family  are  very  scarce,  a  Cer- 
vus allied  to  the  existing  wapiti  deer,  being  found  in  Post-plio- 
cene deposits,  and  an  extinct  genus,  Zeptomeryx,  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Dakota  and  Oregon.  Another  extinct  genus,  Mery- 
codus,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Oregon,  is  said  to  be  allied  to  camels 
and  deer. 

In  South  America,  several  species  of  Cervus  have  been  found 
in  the  Brazilian  caves,  and  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  La 
Plata. 

It  thus  appears,  that  there  are  not  yet  sufficient  materials  for 
determining  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the  Cervidse.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  an  Old  World  group,  and  a  com- 
paratively recent  development ;  and  that  some  time  during  the 
Miocene  period  they  passed  to  North  America,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Southern  continent.  They  do  not  however  appear  to  have 
developed  much  in  North  America,  owing  perhaps  to  their  find- 
ing the  country  already  amply  stocked  with  numerous  forms 
of  indigenous  Ungulates. 
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Family  51.— CAMELOPABDALTDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nkarctio        Paubarctio       Ethiopian         Oribhtal        Australia* 
sob-rkoioks.    sub-rxoloni    8ub-rboiqns.    sub-begiohs.     sub-rsoions.    sub-rsgiohs. 


Living  Species. 


EXTIHCT  8PKCIBB. 

•  a— It-- 


The  Camelopardalidfe,  or  giraffes,  now  consist  of  but  a  single 
species  which  ranges  over  all  the  open  country  of  the  Ethiopian 
region,  and  is  therefore  almost  absent  from  West  Africa,  which 
is  more  especially  a  forest  district  During  the  Middle  Tertiary 
period,  however,  these  animals  had  a  wider  range,  over  Southern 
Europe  and  Western  India  as  far  as  the  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Extinct  Species. — Species  of  CawdopardaXis  have  been  found 
in  Greece,  the  Siwalik  Hills,  and  Perim  Island  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Bed  Sea;  and  an  extinct  genus,  ITettadotheriim,  more 
bulky  but  not  so  tall  as  the  giraffe,  ranged  from  the  south  of 
France  to  Greece  and  North-west  India. 

Family  52.— BOVHLE.    (34  Genera,  149  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Bub- regions. 

Neabctio 
sub-reoions. 

Paubarctio 
8ub-meoions. 

Ethiopian 

8UB-RBOIOK8. 

Oriental 
Sub-regions. 

Australia* 
Sub-rboiohs. 



l.fl  -4 

l.fl.  a. + 

l.fl.a  — 

l.fl.  a.  a 

1 — 

This  large  and  important  family,  includes  all  the  animals  com- 
monly known  as  oxen,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  sheep,  and  goats, 
which  have  been  classed  by  many  naturalists  in  at  least  three, 
and  sometimes  four  or  five,  distinct  families.    Zoologically,  they 
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are  briefly  and  accurately  defined  as,  "  hollow-horned  ruminants ;" 
and,  although  they  present  wide  differences  in  external  form, 
they  grade  so  insensibly  into  each  other,  that  no  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  smaller  family  groups  can  be  found.  As 
a  whole  they  are  almost  confined  to  the  great  Old  World 
continent,  only  a  few  forms  extending  along  the  highlands  and 
prairies  of  the  Nearctic  region ;  while  one  peculiar  type  is  found  in 
Celebes,  an  island  which  is  almost  intermediate  between  the 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions.  In  each  of  the  Old  World 
regions  there  are  found  a  characteristic  set  of  types.  Antelopes 
prevail  in  the  Ethiopian  region ;  sheep  and  goats  in  the  Pal«- 
arctic ;  while  the  oxen  are  perhaps  best  developed  in  the  Oriental 
region. 

Sir  Victor  Brooke,  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  this 
family,  divides  them  into  13  sub-families,  and  1  here  adopt  the 
arrangement  of  the  genera  and  species  which  he  has  been  so 
good  as  to  communicate  to  me  in  MSS. 

Sub-family  I.  Bovine  (6  genera,  13  species).  This  group  is 
one  of  the  best  marked  in  the  family.  It  comprises  the  Oxen 
and  Buffaloes  with  their  allies,  and  has  a  distribution  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  entire  family.  The  genera  are  as 
follows :  Bos  (1  sp.),  now  represented  by  our  domestic  cattle,  the 
descendants  of  the  Bos  primigmius,  which  ranged  over  a  large 
part  of  Central  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Chil- 
lingham  wild  cattle  are  supposed  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  original  species.  Bison  (2  .sp.),  one  still  wild  in  Poland  and 
the  Caucasus;  the  other  in  North  America,  ranging  over  the 
prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (Plate  XIX.,  vol  ii,  p.  129).  Bibos  (3  sp.), 
the  Indian  wild  cattle,  ranging  over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental 
region,  from  Southern  India  to  Assam,  Burmah,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Poephagus  (1  sp.),  the  yak,  con- 
fined to  the  high  plains  of  Western  Thibet  BubcUus  (5  sp.),  the 
buffaloes,  of  which  three  species  are  African,  ranging  over  all  the 
continental  parts  of  the  Ethiopian  region ;  one  Northern  and 
Central  Indian ;  and  the  domesticated  animal  in  South  Europe 
and  North  Africa.    Anoa  (1  sp.),  the  small  wild  cow  of  Celebes, 
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a  very  peculiar  form  more  nearly  allied  to  the  buffaloes  than 
to  any  other  type  of  oxen. 

Sub-femily  IL  TRAGELAPfflNiE  (3  genera,  11  species).  The 
Bovine  Antelopes  are  large  and  handsome  animals,  mostly 
Ethiopian,  but  extending  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Pal&~ 
arctic  and  Oriental  regions.  The  genera  are:  Oreas  (2  sp.), 
elands,  inhabiting  all  Tropical  and  South  Africa.  Tragela- 
phus  (8  sp.),  including  the  bosch-bok,  kjjifttyi"  and  other  large 
antelopes,  ranges  over  all  Tropical  and  South  Africa  (Plate  IV., 
vol.  i(,  p.  261).  Portax  (1  sp.)  India,  but  rare  in  Madras  and 
north  of  the  Ganges. 

Sub-family  III.  Obygin-*  (2  genera,  5  species).  Oryx  (4  sp.)  is 
a  desert  genus,  ranging  over  all  the  African  deserts  to  South 
Arabia  and  Syria;  Addax  (1  sp.)  inhabits  North  Africa^  North 
Arabia,  and  Syria. 

Sub-family  IV.  Hippotbagin^  (1  genus,  3  species).  The 
Sable  Antelopes,  Hippotragus,  form  an  isolated  group  inhabiting 
the  open  country  of  Tropical  Africa  and  south  to  the  Cape. 

Sub-family  V.  GazelliNjE  (6  genera,  23  species).  This  is 
a  group  of  small  or  moderate-sized  animals,  most  abundant  in 
the  deserts  on  the  borders  of*  the  Palaearctic,  Oriental,  and 
Ethiopian  regions.  Gazella  (17  sp.)  is  typically  a  Palaearctic 
desert  group,  ranging  over  the  great  desert  plateaus  of  North 
Africa,  from  Senegal  and  Abyssinia  to  Syria,  Persia,  Beloo- 
chistan,  and  the  plains  of  India,  with  one  outlying  species  in 
South  Africa.  Procapra  (2  sp.),  Western  Thibet  and  Mongolia 
to  about  110°  east  longitude.  Antilope  (1  sp.)  inhabits  all  the 
plains  of  India,  dlpyceros  (1  sp.)  the  pallah,  inhabits  the  open 
country  of  South  and  South-east  Africa.  Saiga  (1  sp.)  a  singular 
sheep-faced  antelope,  which  inhabits  the  steppes  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  from  Poland  to  the  Irtish  River, 
south  of  55°  north  latitude.  (Plate  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  218.)  Pan- 
thfilops  (1  sp.)  confined  to  the  highlands  of  Western  Thibet  and 
perhaps  Turkestan. 

Sub-family  VI.  Antilocaprin^e  (1  genus,  1  species),  Antilo- 
capra,  the  prong-horned  antelope,  inhabit  both  sides  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  extending  north  to  the  Saskatchewan  and 
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Columbia  River,  west  to  the  coast  range  of  California,  and  east 
to  the  Missouri.  Its  remarkable  deciduous  horns  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  transition  to  the  Cervidae.    (Plate  XIX.,  voL  ii,  p.  129.) 

Sub-family  VII.  CervicapriNjE  (5  genera,  21  species).  This 
group  of  Antelopes  is  wholly  confined  to  the  continental  portion 
of  the  Ethiopian  region.  The  genera  are:  Cervicapra  (4  sp.), 
Africa,  south  of  the  equator  and  Abyssinia;  Kdbus  (6  sp.),  grassy 
plains  and  marshes  of  Tropical  Africa ;  Pelea  (1  sp.),  South 
Africa ;  Nanotragvs  (9  species),  Airica,  south  of  the  Sahara ; 
tfeotragus  (1  sp.)  Abyssinia  and  East  Africa. 

.  Sub-family  VIIL  Cephalophiilb  (2  genera,  24  species),  Africa 
and  India;  Cephalophus  (22  sp.),  continental  Ethiopian  region; 
Tetraceros  (2  sp.)  hilly  part  of  all  India,  but  rare  north  of  the 
Ganges. 

Sub-family  IX.  AixjEPHALiNiE  (2  genera,  11  species),  laige 
African  Antelopes,  one  species  just  entering  the  Pakearctic 
region.  The  genera  are :  Alcephalvs  (9  sp.)  all  Airica  and 
north-east  to  Syria;  Catdblepas  (2  sp.),  gnus,  Africa,  south  of 
the  Equator. 

Sub-region  X.  Budorcika  (1  genus,  2  species)  Budorcas  in- 
habits the  high  Himalayas  from  Nepal  to  East  Thibet 

Sub-family  XI.  RupicapkinjE  (1  genus,  2  species)  the  Cha- 
mois, Rupicapra,  inhabit  the  high  European  Alps  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus.     (Plate  I.,  vol.  i,  p.  195.) 

Sub-family  XII.  Nemorhedin^  (2  genera,  10  species).  These 
goat-like  Antelopes  inhabit  portions  of  the  Palsearctic  and 
Oriental  regions,  as  well  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Nearctic 
region.  Nemorhedus  (9  sp.)  ranges  from  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas to  N.  China  and  Japan,  and  south  to  Formosa,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Sumatra.  Aphcerus  (1  sp.),  the  mountain  goat 
of  the  trappers,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  California  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Sub-family  XIII.  Caprinjs  (2  genera,  23  species).  The  Goats 
and  Sheep  form  an  extensive  series,  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Palaearctic  region,  but  with  an  outlying  species  on  the  Neilgher- 
ries  in  Southern  India,  and  one  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
California.    The  genera  are  Capra  (22  sp.)  and  Ovibos  (1  sp.). 
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The  genus  Capra  consists  of  several  sub-groups  which  have 
been  named  as  genera,  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than 
divide  them  into  "Goats  and  Ibexes"  on  the  one  hand  and 
"  Sheep  '"on  the  other — each  comprising  11  species.  The  former 
range  over  all  the  South  European  Alps  from  Spain  to  the  Cau- 
casus ;  to  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  Scinde ;  over  the  high  Himalayas 
to  E.  Thibet  and  N.  China ;  with  an  outlying  species  in  the 
Neilgherries.  The  latter  are  only  found  in  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia,  and  Crete,  in  Europe ;  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
and  in  Central  and  North-Eastern  Asia,  with  one  somewhat 
isolated  species  in  the  Atlas  mountains ;  while  in  America  a 
species  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  coast  range 
of  California.  Ovibos  (1  sp.),  the  musk-sheep,  inhabits  Arctic 
America  north  of  lat.  60 ;  but  it  occurs  fossil  in  Post-glacial 
gravels  on  the  Yena  and  Obi  in  Siberia,  in  Germany  and  France 
along  with  the  Mammoth  and  with  flint  implements,  and  in 
caves  of  the  Reindeer  period ;  also  in  the  brick  earth  in  the 
south  of  England,  associated  with  Rhinoceros  megarhinus  and 
EUphas  antiguus. 

Extinct  Bovidas. — In  the  caverns  and  diluviums  of  Europe,  of 
the  Post-Pliocene  period,  the  remains  are  found  of  extinct  species 
of  Bos,  Bison,  and  Capra;  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  south  of  France 
Bupicapra,  and  an  antelope  near  Hippotragus.  Bos  and  Bison 
also  occur  in  Pliocene  deposits.  In  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  the 
only  remains  are  antelopes  closely  allied  to  existing  species,  and 
these  are  especially  numerous  in  Greece,  where  remains  referred 
to  two  living  and  four  extinct  genera  have  been  discovered.  In 
the  Miocene  of  India  numerous  extinct  species  of  Bos,  and  two 
extinct  genera,  Hemibos  and  Amphibos,  have  been  found,  one  of 
them  at  a  great  elevation  in  Thibet.  Antelopes,  allied  to  living 
Indian  species,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Nerbudda  deposits. 

In  North  America,  the  only  bovine  remains  are  those  of  a 
Bison,  and  a  sheep  or  goat,  in  the  Post-pliocene  deposits ;  and 
of  two  species  of  musk-sheep,  sometimes  classed  in  a  distinct 
genus  Booiherium,  from  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Arkansas  and 
Ohio.  Casoryx,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska,  is  supposed  to  be 
•  allied  to  the  antelopes  and  to  deer. 
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In  the  caves  of  Brazil  remains  of  two  animals  said  to  be  ante- 
lopes, have  been  discovered.  They  are  classed  by  Gervais  in  the 
genera  Antilope  and  Leptotherium,  but  the  presence  of  true  ante- 
lopes in  S.  America  at  this  period  is  so  improbable,  that  there  is 
probably  some  error  of  identification. 

The  extinct  family  Sivatherides,  containing  the  extraordinary 
and  gigantic  four-horned  Sivatlierium  and  BramatJierium,  of  the 
Siwalik  deposits,  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  antelopes. 

From  the  preceding  facts  we  may  conclude,  that  the  great 
existing  development  of  the  Bovidse  is  comparatively  recent. 
The  type  may  have  originated  early  in  the  Miocene  period,  the 
oxen  being  at  first  most  tropical,  while  the  antelopes  inhabited 
the  desert  zone  a  little  further  north.  The  sheep  and  goats  seem 
to  be  the  most  recent  development  of  the  bovine  type,  which 
was  probably  long  confined  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Ungvlatci. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Australian  region,  from  which  this 
order  of  mammalia  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  the  Ungulata  are 
almost  universally  distributed  over  the  continental  parts  of  all  the 
other  regions.  Of  the  ten  families,  7  are  Ethiopian,  6  Oriental,  5 
Palaearctic,  4  Neotropical*  and  3  Nearctic.  The  Ethiopian  region 
owes  its  superiority  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  hippo- 
potamus and  giraffe,  both  of  which  inhabited  the  Palaearctic  and 
Oriental  regions  in  Miocene  times.  The  excessive  poverty  of  the 
Nearctic  region  in  this  order  is  remarkable ;  the  swine  being 
represented  only  by  Dicotyles  in  its  extreme  southern  portion, 
while  the  Bovidae  are  restricted  to  four  isolated  species.  Deer 
alone  are  fairly  well  represented.  But,  during  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene  periods,  North  America  was  wonderfully  rich  in  varied 
forms  of  Ungulates,  of  which  there  were  at  least  8  or  9  families ; 
while  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  same  periods  the 
Ethiopian  region  was  excessively  poor,  and  that  it  probably  re- 
ceived the  ancestors  of  all  its  existing  families  from  Europe  or 
Western  Asia  in  later  Miocene  or  Pliocene  times.  Many  types  that 
once  abounded  in  both  Europe  and  North  America  are  now  pre- 
served only  in  South  America  and  Central  or  Tropical  Asia, — as 
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the  tapirs  and  camels ;  while  others  once  confined  to  Europe  and 
Asia  have  found  a  refuge  in  Africa, — as  the  hippopotamus  and 
giraffe ;  so  that  in  no  other  order  do  we  find  such  striking  ex- 
amples of  those  radical  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  higher 
animals  which  were  effected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary 
period.  The  present  distribution  of  this  order  is,  in  fact,  utterly 
unintelligible  without  reference  to  the  numerous  extinct  forms 
of  existing  and  allied  families ;  but  as  this  subject  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  work  (Chapters  VI. 
and  VII.)  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  details  here. 

Order  VIII.—PROBOSCIDEA. 

Family  53.— ELEPHANTID^.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical        Nearctic        PaiwEarctic       Ethiopian 


8T7B-BEOION8.       8UB-BBOION8.       SuB-BEOIONU.       SUB-BEOIONS.       SOB-BBC  ION8.      8UB-REQION3. 


Oriental        Australian 


Living  Spbcibs. 

i.a.3-  |i.a.3.4| 


Extinct  Species. 

l.a.a.A    1 1. a. 3. 4 1  i.a.3.4.      i I   1-3—  I    


The  elephants  are  now  represented  by  two  species,  the  African, 
which  ranges  all  over  that  continent  south  of  the  Sahara,  and 
the  Indian,  which  is  found  over  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
Oriental  region,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  to  Cey- 
lon, and  eastward,  to  the  frontiers  of  China  and  to  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  These,  however,  are  but  the  feeble  remnants  of  a  host 
of  gigantic  creatures,  which  roamed  over  all  the  great  conti- 
nents except  Australia  during  the  Tertiary  period,  and  several  of 
which  were  contemporary  with  man. 

Extinct  Elephants. — At  least  14  extinct  species  of  EUphas, 
and  a  rather  greater  number  of  the  allied  genus  Mastodon  (dis- 
tinguished by  their  less  complex  grinding  teeth),  have  now  been 
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discovered.  Elephants  ranged  over  all  the  Palaearctic  and 
Nearctic  regions  in  Post-Pliocene  times ;  in  Europe  and  Central 
India  they  go  back  to  the  Pliocene ;  and  only  in  India  to  the 
.  Upper  Miocene  period ;  the  number  of  species  increasing  as  we 
go  back  to  the  older  formations. 

In  North  America  two  or  three  species  of  Mastodon  are  Post- 
pliocene  and  Pliocene  ;  and  a  species  is  found  in  the  caves  of 
Brazil,  and  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  pampas  of  La  Plata, 
of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  of  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas. 
In  Europe  the  genus  is  Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene,  but  is  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  former  period.  In  the  East,  it  extends 
from  Perim  island  to  Burmah  and  over  all  India,  and  is  mostly 
Miocene,  but  with  perhaps  one  species  Pliocene  in  Central 
India. 

An  account  of  the  range  of  such  animals  as  belong  to  extinct 
families  of  Proboscidea,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  VI.  and  VIT. ; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  family  Elephantidse 
undoubtedly  originated  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  first  traces  of  the  order  Proboscidea  are  to 
be  found  in  N.  America. 

Order  IX.—HYRACOIDEA. 

Family  54.— HYKACIDjE.    (1  Genus.  10-12  Species.) 

Gbnsbal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-reoion8. 


Nearctic 
8ub-rboion8. 


Pal*abctic 
Sub-regions. 


Ethiopian 
sub-r1coiom& 


OftTCXTAL 
8t7B-RBaiOH8. 


AUSTRALIA* 
8UB-ACQIOK&. 


-a. 1.8.S- 


The  genus  Hyrax,  which  alone  constitutes  this  family,  consists 
of  small  animals  having  the  appearance  of  hares  or  marmots, 
but  which  more  resemble  the  genus  Rhinoceros  in  their  teeth  and 
skeleton.  They  range  all  over  the  Ethiopian  region,  except  Mada- 
gascar ;  a  peculiar  species  is  found  in  Fernando  Po,  and  they 
just  enter  the  Palaearctic  as  far  as  Syria.  They  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  an  exclusively  Ethiopian  group.    In  Dr.  Gray's 
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last  Catalogue  (1873)  he  divides  the  genus  into  three — Hyrax, 
Euhyrax,  and  Dmdrohyrax — the  latter  consisting  of  two  species 
confined  apparently  to  West  and  South  Africa. 

No  extinct  forms  of  this  family  have  yet  been  discovered ;  the 
Hyracoiherivm  of  the  London  clay  (Lower  Eocene)  which  was 
supposed  to  resemble  Hyrax,  is  now  believed  to  be  an  ancestral 
type  of  the  Suieto  or  swine. 

Order  X.—RODENTIA. 

Family  55.— MUKHXE.    $1  Genera,  330^pecies.) 
Oenebal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-bsoiob& 


i.a.3.4 


Nbabctio 

StTB-BBQIOHS. 


i.a.3.4 


Palaabotic 
sub-bboions. 


1.8.3.4 


Ethiopian 
Sub-bjcqions. 


Obiebtal 

8ob-eeoion8. 


Australian 
Sub-regions. 


1. a. 3. 41. a. 3. a\  -*.a — 


The  Muridae,  comprising  the  rats  and  mice  with  their  allies,  are 
almost  universally  distributed  over  the  globe  (even  not  reckon- 
ing the  domestic  species  which  have  been  introduced  almost 
everywhere  by  man),  the  exceptions  being  the  thre$  insular 
groups  belonging  to  the  Australian  region,  frodl^ofi§  of  which 
have  any  species  yet  been  obtained.  Before  enumerating  the 
genera  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  peculiarities 
of  distribution  they  present.  The  true  mice,  forming  the  genus 
Mu8*]&  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  world  except  N.  and  S. 
America  where  not  a  single  indigenous  species  occurs,  being 
replaced  by  the  genus  Hesperomys  ;  ffii  other  genera,  compre- 
henditi^Sff  the  remaining  species  found  in  South  America  are 
peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region.  Tjfi$e  genera  are  confined  to 
the  Palaearctic  region,  and  three  others  to  the  Nearctic.  No  less 
than  ^wQ^^nera  are  exclusively  Ethiopian,  while  only  three 
are  exclusively  Oriental  and  t$r#J  Australian. 

Mus  (100-120  sp.)  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  absent  from  the 
Pacific  and  Austro-Malayan  Islands,  except  Celebes  and  Papua; 
Lamomys  (1  sp.)  Guinea;  Acanthomys  (5-6  sp.)  Africa,  India,and 
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N.  Australia ;  Cricetomys  (1  sp.)  Tropical  Africa  ;  Saccostomus  (2 
sp.)  Mozambique ;  Cricetus  (9  sp.)  Palsearctic  region  *ttd  Bgypf ; 
Cricetulw  (1  sp.,  Milne-Edwards,  1870)  Pekin ;  Pseudomys  (1  sp.) 
Australia ;  Hapalotis  (13  sp.)  Australia  ;  Phlceomys  (1  sp.)  Philip- 
pines ;  Platacanthomys  (1  sp.,  Blyth,  1865)  Malabar ;  Dendromys 
(2  sp.)  S.  Africa ;  Nesomys  (1  sp.  Peters,  1870)  Madagascar ; 
Steatomys  (2  sp.)  lJ?Und  S.  Africa ;  Pelomys  (1  sp.)  Mozambique ; 
Reithrodon  (9  sp.)  N.  America,  Lat  $9°  to  Mexico,  and  §putfl$8  A 
Tierra  del  Fuego ;  Acodon  (1  sp.)  Peru ;  Myxomys  (1  sp.)  Guate- 
mala ;  Eesperomys  (90  sp.)  North  and  South  America ;  Holochilus 
(4  sp.)  South  America ;  (hymycterus  (4  sp.)  Brazil  and  La  Plata ; 
Neotoma  (6  sp.)  U.S.,  East  coast  to  California ;  Sigmodon  (2  sp.) 
Southern  United  States ;  Drymomys  (1  sp.)  Peru ;  Neotomys  (2  sp.) 
S.  America ;  Otomys  (6  sp.)  S.  and  E.  Africa ;  Meriones  =  GerbUlus 
(20-30  sp.)  Egypt,  Central  Asia,  India,  Africa;  Bhombomys  (6 
sp.)  S.  E.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Central  Asia ;  Malojcoikrix  (2  sp.) 
South  Africa ;  Mystromys  (1  sp.)  South  Africa ;  Psammomys  (I 
sp.)  Egypt ;  Spalacomys  (1  sp.)  India ;  SminOtus  (1-3  sp.)  East 
Europe,  Tartary,  Siberia ;  Hydromys  (5  sp.)  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania ;  Hypogeomys  (1  sp.,  Grandidier,  1870)  Madagascar ;  Bra- 
chytarsomys  (1  sp.,  Gunther,  1874)  Madagascar;  Fiber  (2  sp.)  N. 
America  to  Mexico ;  Arvicola  (50  sp.)  Europe  to  Asia  Minor, 
North  Asia,  Himalayas,  Temp.  N.  America ;  Cunicvius  (1  sp.) 
N.  E.  Europe,  Siberia*  Greenland,  Arctic  America;  Myode^\i  sp.) 
Europe,  Siberia,  Arctic  America,  and  Northern  United  States ; 
Myospalax  =  Siphneus  (2  sp.)  Altai  Mountains  and  N.  China1; 
Lophiomys  (1  sp.)  S.  Arabia*  and  N.  E.  Africa;  Echiothrix 
(1  sp.)  Australia. 

Extinct  Muridas. — Species  of  Mus,  Cricetus,  Arvicola,  and 
Myodes,  occur  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Europe ;  Arvicola, 
Meriones,  and  the  extinct  genus  Cricetodon,  with  some  others,  in 
the  Miocene. 

In  North  America,  Fiber,  Arvicola,  and  Neotoma,  occur  in  caves ; 


1  Myospalax  has  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  next  family,  Spalacicto  ;  but 
a  recent  examination  of  its  anatomy  by  M.  Milne-Edwards  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Muridee,  and  comes  near  Arvicola. 
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an  extinct  genua,  Evmys,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Dakota,  and 
another,  My$opsy  in  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

In  South  America  Mus,  or  more  probably  Resperomys,  is 
abundant  in  Brazilian  caverns,  and  Oxympcterus  in  the  Pliocene 
of  La  Plata;  while  Arvicokt  is  said  to  have  occurred  both  in  the 
Pliocene  and  Eocene  deposits  of  the  same  country. 

Family  56.— SPALACID^E.    (7  Genera,  17  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical  1     Nkarctio       Paubarctic       Ethiopia*        Omental    I   Australian 

SUB-BEOIOUB.       8(7B-RSQION8.       SUB-RBOIONB.       8UB-RKOIOm.       8(7B-RKniON».      8UB-REOION3. 


l.a.a-i.a.a-i— a.* 


The  Spalacidae,  or  mole-rats,  have  a  straggling  distribution  over 
the  Old  World  continents.  They  are  found  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Africa,  but  only  in  the  South-east  of  Europe,  and  West  of 
Temperate  Asia,  but  appearing  again  in  North  India,  Malacca, 
and  South  China.  Ellobius  (1  sp.),  is  found  in  South  Kussia 
and  South-west  Siberia ;  Spalax  (1  sp.),  Southern  Kussia,  West 
Asia,  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  Greece  (Plate  II.,  voL  i  p.  218)  ; 
Ehizomys  (6  sp.),  Abyssinia,  North  India,  Malacca,  South  China ; 
Heterocephalus  (1  sp.),  Abyssinia  ;  Bathyerges  (=  Oryctervs  1  sp.), 
South  Africa ;  Oeorychvs  (6  sp.),  South,  Central,  and  East  Africa ; 
Eeliopfiobks  (1  sp.),  Mozambique. 


Family  57.— DIPODIDiE.    (3  Genera,  22  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
sub-rroiowb. 


Nxabctic 
bub-mgioh8. 


Palaarctio 
8ub-bboion8. 


Ethiopian 

SDB-BWIOW8. 


Oriental 
sub-bbqioxs. 


Australian 
sob-bboiomb. 


i.a.a.4    -a. a. 4.     l.a.a- 


The  Jerboas,  or  jumping  mice,  are  especially  characteristic  of 
the  regions  about  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
being  found  in  South  Kussia,  the  Caspian  district,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
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and  Abyssinia ;  but  they  also  extend  over  a  large  part  of  Africa, 
and  eastward  to  India ;  while  isolated  forms  occur  in  North 
America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dipus  =  Gerbillus  (20 
sp.),  inhabits  North  and  Central  Africa,  South-East  Europe,  and 
across  Temperate  Asia  to  North  China,  also  Afghanistan,  India, 
and  Ceylon1;  Pedetes  (1  sp.),  South  Africa  to  Mozambique  and 
Angola ;  Jaculus  =  Meriones  (1  sp.),  North  America,  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada,  south  to  Pennsylvania  and  west  to  California 
and  British  Columbia  (Plate  XX.,  voL  ii.  p.  135). 

Extinct  Dipodidffi. — Dipus  occurs  fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  the 
Alps;  and  an  extinct  genus,  Issiodromys,  said  to  be* allied  to 
Pedetes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  from  the  Pliocene  forma- 
tions of  Auvergne  in  France. 

Family  58.— MYOXIDjE.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 


Gsnxral  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Bijb-rbqions. 

Nbarotio 

SUB-RSQIOMSf 

Paljcarctic 
sub-reoionb. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-RKOIONa 

Oriental     I  Australian 

80B-R*OIOH8.  1   SlTB-REOIOWa. 

— -1 

i.a.3.*| 

i.a.3-  1 

— -1—  - 

The  Dormice  (Myacus),  are  small  rodents  found  over  all  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  Paiaearctic  region,  from  Britain  to  Japan ; 
and  also  over  most  parts  of  Africa  to  the  Cape,  but  wanting  in 
India.  Some  of  the  African  species  have  been  separated  under 
the  name  of  Oraphidivrus,  while  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  form 
the  sub-genera  Olis,  Museardinus,  and  Eliomys. 

Extinct  Myoxidce. — Myoxus  ranges  from  the  Post-pliocene  of 
the  Maltese  caverns  to  the  Miocene  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Upper  Eocene  of  France ;  and  an  extinct  genus  Brachymys  is 
found  in  the  Miocene  of  Central  Europe. 

<'  i  J 
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Family  59.— SACCOMYIDiE.    (6  Genera,  3^&pecies.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
SuB-noiom. 

NEARCTIO 
8UB-RBQUMS. 

PAL*  ARCTIC 
BUB-REOIOHS. 

Ethiopiav 
sub-regions. 

Oriental 

8UB-REO10V8. 

Australia* 

8UB-RBOION8. 

*- 

i.a.3.4. 

The  Saccomyidae,  or  pouched  rats,  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  our  second  Nearctic  sub-region,  comprising  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  elevated  plains  of  Central  North  America.  A  few 
species  range  from  this  district  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay  on  the 
north,  to  South  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  to  California  on  the 
west,  tfhile  one  genus,  doubtfully  placed  here,  goes  south  as  far 
as  Honduras  and  Trinidad.  The  group  must  therefore  be  consi- 
dered to  be  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the  Nearctic  region. 

The  genera  are, — Dipodomys  (5  sp.),  North  Mexico,  California, 
the  east  slope  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia  River,  and 
one  species  in  South  Carolina ;  Perognathus  (6  sp.),  North  Mexico, 
California,  east  slope  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  British 
Columbia;  Thomomys  (2  sp.),  Upper  Missouri,  and  Upper 
Columbia  Eivers  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  Oeomys  (5  sp.),  North  Mexico, 
and  east  slope  of  Eocky  Mountains  to  Nebraska  (Plate  XIX., 
vol.  ii.  p.  129) ;  Saccomys  (1  sp.),  North  America*  locality  un- 
known; Heteromy8  (6  sp.),  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Trinidad. 
Oeomys  and  Thomomys  constitute  a  separate  family  Geomyidae, 
of  Professor  Cams  ;  but  I  follow  Professor  Iilljeborg,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Order,  in  keeping  them  with  this 
family. 

In  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  remains 
of  an  existing  species  of  Oeomys  have  been  found. 
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Family  60.— CASTOKITLE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 


Nearotio    I  Palaarctic 

8UB-RB010N&       8UB-RJEQION8. 


Ethiopian 
Sub-rboions. 


Oriental 

8UB-RE010N8. 


Australia* 
Sub-rkoions. 


1.&.3.4 


1 


The  Beavers,  forming  the  genus  Castor,  consist  of  two  species, 
the  American  {Castor  canadensis)  ranging  over  the  whole  of 
North  America  from  Labrador  to  North  Mexico ;  while  the 
European  {Castor  fiber)  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  France  to  the  River  Amoor, 
over  which  extensive  region  it  doubtless  roamed  in  prehistoric 
times,  although  now  becoming  rare  in  many  districts. 

Extinct  Castoridce. — Extinct  species  of  Castor  range  back 
from  the  Post-pliocene  to  the  Upper  Miocene  in  Europe,  and  to 
the  Newer  Pliocene  in  North  America.  Extinct  genera  in  Europe 
are,  TrogwUherium,  Post-Pliocene  and  Pliocene;  Chalicomys, 
Older  Pliocene;  and  Steneqfiber,  Upper  Miocene.  In  North 
America  Castoroides  is  Post-Pliocene,  and  Palffixastor,  Upper 
Miocene.  The  family  thus  first  appears  on  .the  same  geological 
horizon  in  both  Europe  and  North  America. 

Family  61.— SCIUKID.E.— (8  Genera,  180-200  Species.) 


Gbmx&al  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-region*. 

NcARono 

8UB-REOION8. 

Paljearctio 
sub-mkqions. 

,    Ethiopian 
Sub- regions. 

Oriental 
Sub-regions. 

Australian 
sub-regions. 

-a.3- 

1.8.3. 4. 

1.8.3.4 

| »....- 

i.a.3.4 



The  Squirrel  family)  comprehending  also  the  marmots  and 
prairie-dogs,  are  very  widely  spread  over  the  earth.  They  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  Nearctic,  Palsearctic,  and  Oriental 
regions,  and  rather  less  frequent  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Neotro- 
pical, in  which  last  region  they  do  not  extend  south  of  Paraguay. 
They  are  absent  from  the  West  Indian  islands,  Madagascar,  and 
Australia,  only  occurring  in  Celebes  which  doubtfully  belongs 
to  the  Australian  region.    The  genera  are  as  follows :- — 
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Sciwrus  (100 — 120  sp.,  including  the  sub-genera  Spermosciurus, 
Xerus,  Macroxus,  Rheithrosciurus,  and  Rhinosciurus),  comprises 
the  true  squirrels,  and  occupies  the  area  of  the  whole  family 
wherever  woods  and  forests  occur.  The  approximate  number  of 
species  in  each  region  is  as  follows :  Nearctic  18,  Palaearctic  6, 
Ethiopian  18,  Oriental  50,  Australian  (Celebes)  5,  Neotropical  30. 
Sduropterus  (16 — 19  sp.),  comprises  the  flat-tailed  flying  squirrels, 
which  range  from  Lapland  and  Finland  to  North  China  and  Japan, 
and  southward  through  India  and  Ceylon,  to  Malacca  and  Java, 
with  a  species  in  Formosa ;  while  in  North  America  they  occur 
from  Labrador  to  British  Columbia,  and  south  to  Minnesota  and 
Southern  California.  Pteromys  (12  sp.),  comprising  the  round- 
tailed  flying  squirrels,  is  a  more  southern  form,  being  confined  to 
the  wooded  regions  of  India  from  the  Western  Himalayas  to  Java 
and  Borneo,  with  species  in  Formosa  and  Japan.  Tamias  (5  sp.), 
the  ground  squirrels,  are  chiefly  North  American,  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Puget's  Sound  on  the  west  coast,  and  from  Virginia  to 
Montreal  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  while  one  species  is  found  over  all 
northern  Asia.  Spemnopkilus  (26  sp.),  the  pouched  marmots,  are 
confined  to  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions ;  in  the  former  ex- 
tending from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Mexico  and  the  west  coast,  but 
not  passing  east  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  lower  Mississippi ;  in  the 
latter  from  Silesia  through  South  Russia  to  the  Amoor  and  Kams- 
chatka,  most  abundant  in  the  desert  plains  of  Tartary  and  Mon- 
golia. Ardomys  (8  sp.),  the  marmots,  are  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America  as  far  down  as  Virginia  and  Nebraska 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  British  Columbia,  but  not  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  from  the  Swiss  Alps  eastward  to  Lake  Baikal  and 
Kamschatka,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Himalayas,  above  8,000  feet 
elevation.  Cynomys  (2  sp.),  the  prairie-dogs,  inhabit  the  plains 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Upper  Missouri  to  the 
Red  River  and  Rio  Grande  (Plate  XIX.,  voL  ii  p.  129).  Ancma- 
lurus  (5  sp.),  consists  of  animals  which  resemble  flying-squirrels, 
but  differ  from  all  other  members  of  the  family  in  some  points  of 
internal  structure.  They  form  a  very  aberrant  portion  of  the 
Sciuridse,  and,  according  to  some  naturalists,  a  distinct  family. 
They  inhabit  West  Africa  and  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 
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Extinct  Smmdce. — These  are  tolerably  abundant  The  genus 
Sciurus  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  ancient  form,  extinct  species 
being  found  in  the  Miocene,  and  even  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
formations  of  Europe.  SpermophUm  goes  back  to  the  Upper 
Miocene ;  Arctomya  to  the  Newer  Pliocene.  Extinct  genera  are, 
Brachymys?  Lithomys,  and  Plesiarctomys,  from  the  European 
Miocene,  the  latter  said  to  be  intermediate  between  marmots 
and  squirrels. 

In  North  America,  Sciurus,  Tamias,  and  Arctomys  occur  in  the 
Post-pliocene  deposits  only.  The  extinct  genera  are  Ischyromys, 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Nebraska ;  Paramys,  allied  to  the 
marmots,  and  Sciuravus,  near  the  squirrels,  from  the  Eocene  of 
Wyoming. 

Here  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  true  squirrels 
(Semrus)  are  an  Old  World  type,  which  has  only  recently  entered 
North  America;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  this  group  in  South  America,  a  country  so  well 
adapted  to  them,  and  their  great  abundance'  in  the  Oriental 
region,  which,  with  the  Pal»arctic,  was  probably  the  coun- 
try of  their  origin  and  early  development  The  family,  how- 
ever, has  been  traced  equally  far  back  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  so  that  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining  where 
it  originated. 

Family  62.— HAPLOODONTI1LE.— (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Kcotbopical 


Neabctio 


Paljbarctic 


Ethiopian    ,     Obikmtal 


SUB-BBOIOXS.       BUB-BBOIOMS.       SUB-REGIONH.       SDB-BKOIONtt.       8UB-BKOIOWB.      8UB-BBG10K8. 


Australia* 


The  genus  Haploodon  or  Aplodontia,  consists  of  two  curious 
rat-like  animals,  inhabiting  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  the 
southern  part  of  British  Columbia  to  the  mountains  of  Califor- 
nia. They  seem  to  have  affinities  both  with  the  beavers  and 
marmots,  and  Professor  Lilljeborg  constitutes  a  separate  family 
to  receive  them. 
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Family  63.— CHINCHILLIDiE.    (3  Genera,  6  Species.) 

Genkbal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
SuB-Eniom. 

Nearctio 

SUB-BEOIOMS. 

Palaabctio 
8uB->caiove. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-REQIOHS. 

Oriental 

8UB-RBQ10XS. 

Australian 
Sub-bsoionb. 

1                   '                        '                       ' 

1 

The  Chinchillidae,  including  the  chinchillas  and  viscachas,  are 
confined  to  the  alpine  zones  of  the  Andes,  from  the  boundary  of 
Ecuador  and  Peru  to  the  southern  parts  of  Chili ;  and  over  the 
Pampas,  to  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  south,  and  the  River  Uruguay 
on  the  east  Chinchilla  (2  sp.),  the  true,  chinchillas,  are  found 
in  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru,  south  of  9°  S.  lat,  and  from 
8,000  to  12,000  feet  elevation  (Plate  XVL  vol.  ii.  p.  40) ;  Lagi- 
dium  (3  sp.),  the  alpine  viscachas,  inhabit  the  loftiest  plateaus 
and  mountains  from  11,000  to  16,000  feet,  and  extend  furthest 
north  of  any  of  the  family ;  while  Lagostomus  (1  sp.),  the  vis- 
cacha  of  the  Pampas,  has  the  range  above  indicated.  The  family 
is  thus  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sub-region. 

Extinct  Chinchillidae. — Lagostomus  has  been  found  fossil  in 
the  caves  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  La 
Plata.  The  only  known  extinct  forms  of  this  family  are  Ambly- 
rhiza  and  Loxomylus,  found  in  cavern-deposits  in  the  island  of 
Anguilla,  of  Post-Pliocene  age.  These  are  very  interesting,  as 
showing  the  greater  range  of  this  family  so  recently ;  though  its 
absence  from  North  America  and  Europe  indicates  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  development  of  the  Neotropical  region. 

Family  64— OCTODONTIDiE.    (8  Genera,  19  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sob-bboiohs. 

Nearotic 

8UB-REO10M8. 

Palaabctic 
8ub-beoionb. 

Ethiopia* 
Sdb-rkoionb. 

Oriental 
Sub-regions. 

Australian 
Sub-reoiono. 

l.ft-4     1 

1— - 
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The  Octodontidae  include  a  number  of  curious  and  obscure 
rat-like  animals,  mostly  confined  to  the  mountains  and  open 
plains  of  South  America,  but  having  a  few  stragglers  in  other 
parte  of  the  world,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  notes  on  the  genera 
The  most  remarkable  point  in  their  distribution  is,  that  two 
genera  are  peculiar  to  the  West  Indian  islands,  while  no  species 
of  the  family  inhabits  the  northern  half  of  South  America. 
The  "distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — Eabrocomvs  (2 
sp.),  Chili ;  Capromys  (3  sp.),  two  of  which  inhabit  Cuba,  the 
third  Jamaica  (Plate  XVII.  vol  it  p.  67) ;  Plagiodontia  (1  sp.), 
only  known  from  Hayti;  Spalacopus,  including  Schizodon,  (2 
sp.),  Chili,  and  east  side  of  Southern  Andes ;  Octodon  (3  sp.), 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili ;  Ctenomy*  (6  sp.),  the  tuco-tuco  of  the 
Pampas,  the  Campos  of  Brazil  to  Bolivia>and  Tierra  del  Fuego ; 
Ctenodadylus  (1  sp.),  Tripoli,  North  Africa ;  Pectinator  (1  sp.), 
East  Africa,  Abyssinia,  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

Capromys  and  Plagiodontia,  the  two  West  Indian  genera* 
were  classed  among  the  Echimyid©  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  but 
Professor  Lilljeborg  removes  them  to  this  family. 

Extinct  Octodontidm. — Species  of  Ctenomys  have  been  found 
in  the  Pliocene  of  La  Plata,  and  an  extinct  genus  Megamys,  said 
to  be  allied  to  Capromys,  in  the  Eocene  erf  the  same  country. 
In  Europe,  Palasomys  and  Archceomys  from  the  lower  Miocene  of 
Germany  and  France,  are  also  said  to  be  allied  to  Capromys. 

Family  65.— ECHIMYIDiE.    (10  Genera,  30  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical. 
BrB-aaoiosia 

Nbarctio 

8UB-BBQIOM8. 

Palsarctic 

8UB-BJKMONH. 

Ethiopia* 

8UB-RKQ10KS. 

Orikhtal 

8UB-BM2IOMB. 

Australian 
8u&-jL£6i<ma. 

i.a  — 

1— - 

| 

|  i-a- 

1—  - 

i—  - 

The  Echimyidse,  or  spiny  rats,  are  a  family,  chiefly  South 
American,  of  which  the  Coypu,  a  large  beaver-like  water-rat 
from  Peru  and  Chili  is  the  best  known.  Two  of  the  genera  are 
found  in  South  Africa,  but  all  the  rest  inhabit  the  continent  of 
South  America,  East  of  the  Andesa  none  being  yet  known  north 
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of  Panama.  The  genera  are  as  follows  i—Dadylomys  (2  sp.), 
Guiana  and  Brazil ;  Cercomys  (1  sp.),  Central  Brazil ;  Lasiwrorwys 
(1  sp.),  San  Paulo,  Brazil;  Ptiromys  (1  sp.),  South  Africa;  Myopo- 
tamus  (1  sp.),  the  coypu,  on  the  East  side  of  the  Andes  from 
Peru  to  42°  S.  lat,  on  the  West  side  from  33°  to  48°  S.  lat. ; 
Carterodon  (1  sp.),  Minaes  Geraes,  Brazil ;  Autocodes  (1.  sp.), 
West  and  South  Africa ;  Mtsomys  (1  sp.),  Borba  on  the  Amazon ; 
Echimys  (11  sp.),  from  Guiana  and  the  Ecuadorian  Andes  to 
Paraguay ;  ZoncJierei  (10  sp.),  New  Granada  to  Brazil. 

Fossil  and  Extinct  Echimyidcs. — The  genus  Carterodon  was 
established  on  bones  found  in  the  Brazilian  oaves,  and  it  was 
several  years  afterwards  that  Specimens  were  obtained  showing 
the  animal  to  be  a  living  species.  Extinct  species  of  Myopo- 
tamus  and  Loncheres  have  also  been  found  in  these  caves,  with 
the  extinct  genera  LonchopJiorus  and  Phyllomys. 

No  remains  of  this  family  have  been  discovered  in  North 
America ;  but  in  the  Miocene  and  Upper  Eocene  deposits  of 
Fiance  there  are  many  species  of  an  extinct  genus  Theridomys, 
which  is  said  to  be  allied  to  this  group  or  to  the  next  (Cercola- 
bidae).  Aulacodon,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Germany,  is 
allied  to  the  West  African  Autocodes;  and  some  other  remains 
from  the  lower  Miocene  of  Auyergne,  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
Echimys. 


Family  66—  OEROOLABTDiE.     (3*Genera,  13-15 

Specips.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-rboiohs. 

Nearctic 

8UB-MOIOM8. 

Palsarctig 
8ub-reoion8. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-bsoionb. 

Obikntal 
sub-ukmohs. 

A08TBAUAV 
8UB-ECQIOH8L 

-a.a- 

1  .2*3.4- 

I— " 

— - 

-— 

The  Cercolabidse,  or  arboreal  porcupines,  are  a  group  of  rodents 
entirely  confined  to  America,  where  they  range  from  the  northern 
limit  of  trees  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  to  the  southern  limit  of 
forests  in  Paraguay.  There  is  however  an  intervening  district, 
the  Southern  United  States,  from  which  they  are  absent  Ere- 
thizan   (3  sp.),  the  Canadian  porcupine,  is  found  throughout 
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Canada  and  as  far  south  as  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi  (Plate  XX.,  vol.  ii.  p.  135) ;  an  allied  species  in- 
habiting the  west  coast  from  California  to  Alaska,  and  inland  to 
the  head  of  the  Missouri  Eiver ;  while  a  third  is  found  in  the 
north-western  part  of  South  America ;  Cereoldbes  (12  sp.),  ranges 
from  Mexico  and  Guatemala  to  Paraguay,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes ;  Chcetomys  (1  sp.),  North  Brazil 

Extinct  Cercolabidce. — A  large  species  of  Cercoldbes  has  been 
found  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  *but  none  have  been  discovered  in 
North  America  or  Europe.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
this  is  probably  a  South  American  type,  which  has  thence  spread 
into  North  America  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  The 
peculiar  distribution  of  ffiSriwiabed  may  be  explained  by  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  migrated  northwards  along  the  west  coast  by  means 
of  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  could  then 
only  reach  the  Eastern  States  by  way  of  the  forest  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  then  move  southward.  This  it  may  be  now 
doing,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  Southern  States  of  Eastern 
North  America 

Family  67.— HYSTKICIDJil    (3  Genera,  12  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-bboions. 


Nsarctio 
Sub-regions. 


PALiBARCTIC 
8UB-REOION8. 


Ethiopian 
8ub-bboion8. 


Oribmtal 
Sub-regions. 


AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-RBOIOHB. 


1    -a —     p.a.a-     i.a.s.4. 


The  true  Porcupines  have  a  very  compact  and  well-marked 
distribution,  over  the  whole  of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions 
(except  Madagascar),  and  the  second  Palaearctic  sub-region. 
There  is  some  confusion  as  to  their  sub-division  into  genera,  but 
the  following  are  those  most  usually  admitted : — Hy&trix  (5  sp.), 
South  Europe  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  India,  Ceylon,  and 
South  China;  Atherura  (5  sp.),  "brush-tailed  porcupines,"  in- 
habit West  Africa,  India,  to  Siam,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  Acan- 
thion  (2  sp.),  Nepal  and  Malacca,  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java. 

Extinct  HydricidpL—  Several  extinct  species  of  Hystrix  have 
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been  found  in  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe,  and 
one  in  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska  in  North  America. 


Family  68.— CAVIIDjE. 

(6  Genera,  28  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

NKyrKOPICAL 
8UB-BS010M8. 

NEARcmo 

SUB-RBOIONS. 

PALiSXRCnC 
8UB-&SQIONB. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BKQIOMa 

Oriental 
8ob-bboion8. 

Australia* 
Sub-regions. 

i.a.a.4- 

| 



The  Cavies  and  Agoutis  were  placed  in  distinct  famflies  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Professor  Carus,  but 
they  have  been  united  by  Professor  Lilljeborg,  and  without  pre- 
tending to  decide  which  classification  is  the  more  correct  I  follow 
the  latter,  because  there  is  a  striking  external  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  groups,  and  they  have  an  identical  distribution  in 
the  Neotropical  region,  and  with  one  exception  are  all  found  east 
of  the  Andes.  Dasyprocta  (9  sp.),  the  agouti,  ranges  from  Mexico 
to  Paraguay,  one  species  inhabiting  the  small  West  Indian  islands 
of  St  Vincent,  Lucia,  and  Grenada ;  Qf&ogenys  (2  sp.),  the  paca,  is 
found  from  Guatemala  to  Paraguay,  and  a  second  species1  (some- 
what doubtful)  in  Eastern  Peru;  Hydrochcerus  (1  sp.),  the  capybara, 
inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers  from  Guyana  to  La  Plata ;  Cavia 
(9  sp.),  the  guinea-pigs,  Brazil  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  one 
species  west  of  the  Andes  at  Yqa.  in  Peru ;  Kerodon  (6  sp.),  Brazil 
and  Peru  to  Magellan ;  Dolichotis  (1  sp,),  the  Patagonian  cavy, 
from  Mendoza  to  48°  30'  south  latitude,  on  sterile  plains. 

Extinct  Caviidce. — Hydrochcerus,  C^Logenys,  Dasyprocta,  and 
Kerodon,  have  occurred  abundantly  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  and 
the  last-named  genus  in  the  Pliocene  of  La  Plata.  Hydrochcmis 
has  been  found  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  South  Carolina. 
Cavia  and  Dasyprocta  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Mio- 
cene of  Switzerland  and  France.  No  well-marked  extinct  genera 
of  this  family  have  been  recorded. 

If  the  determination  of  the  above-mentioned  fossil  species  of 
Cavia  and  Dasyprocta  are  correct,  it  would  show  that  this  now 
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exclusively  South  American  family  is  really  derived  from  Europe, 
where  it  has  long  been  extinct 

Family  69.— LAGOMYIDjE.    (1  Genus,  11  Species.) 
Gknebal  Distribution. 


Neotropical  I     *Nkarctio 

8TB-EBOION8.       80B-RBQIOH8. 


PaLJRAROTIC 
8UB-RJ»IONR. 


Ethiopian 
sdb-bkoion8. 


Oriental 

80B-RROION8* 


AU8TRAUAH 
SUB-REGIOHa 


The  Lagomyidee,  or  pikas,  are  small  alpine  and  desert  animals 
which  range  from  the  south  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Cashmere 
and  the  Himalayas,  at  heights  of  11,000  to  14,000  feet,  and 
northward  to  the  Polar  regions  and  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Siberia.  They  just  enter  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe  as 
far  as  the  Volga,  but  with  this  exception,  seem  strictly  limited 
to  the  third  Palsearctic  sub-region.  In  America  they  are  con- 
lined  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  from  about  42°  to  60*horth  latitude. 

Extinct  Lagomyidce. — Extinct  species  of  Lagomys  have  occurred 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  Post-Pliocene  to  the 
Miocene  formations.  Titanomys,  an  extinct  genus,  is  found  in 
the  Miocene  of  France  and  Germany. 

Family  70.— LEPORID.E.    (1  Genus,  35-40  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

Nrarctio 
8ub-rboiom& 

Palsarctoo 
sur-rrgioks. 

Ethiopia* 
8t7b-rboiox8. 

Orirhtal 
sur-reoiowr 

AOttBAUAK 
SUR-RJCOIOHS. 

-a.3- 

li.a.a.4 

Ii.a.3.4. 

1-  »- 

1.&.3- 



The  Hares  and  Rabbits  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Nearctic  and  Palsearctic,  but  are  ako  thinly  scattered  over  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions.  In  the  Neotropical  region  they 
are  very  scarce,  only  one  species  being  found  in  South  America, 
in  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  various  parts  of  the  Andes,  while 
one  or  two  of  the  North  American  species  extend  into  Mexico 
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and  Guatemala.  In  the  Nearctic  region,  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  central  and  western  parts  erf  the  continent,  and  they  ex- . 
tend  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  to  Greenland.  They  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  Palaearctic  region,  from  Ireland  to  Japan;  three 
specie^  range  over  all  India  to  Ceylon,  and  others  occur  in 
Hainan,  Formosa,  South  China,  and  the  mountains  of  Pegu ;  the 
Ethiopian  region  has  only  four  or  five  species,  mostly  in  the 
southern  extremity  and  along  the  East  coast.  An  Indian  species 
is  now  wild  in  some  parts  of  Java,  but  it  has  probably  been  in- 
troduced. 

Extinct  Leporidce. — Species  of  Zepw  occur  in  the  Post-Plio- 
cene and  Newer  Pliocene  of  France;  but  only  in  the  Post- 
Pliocene  of  North  America,  and  the  caves  of  Brazil. 

General  Bemarks  on  the  DiUrtbution  of  the  Rodentia. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Australian  region  and  Madagascar, 
where  Muridae*  alone  have  been  found,  this  order  is  one  of  the  most 
universally  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  globe.  Of  the 
sixteen  families  which  compose  it,  the  Palaearctic  region  has  10 ; 
the  Ethiopian,  Nearctic,  and  Neotropical,  each  9 ;  and  the  Orien- 
tal only  5.  These  figures  are  very  curious  and  suggestive.  We 
know  that  the  rodentia  are  exceedingly  ancient,  since  some  of 
the  living  genera  date  back  to  the  Eocene  period ;  and  some  an- 
cestral types  might  thus  have  reached  the  remote  South  Ameri- 
can and  South  African  lands  at  the  time  of  one  of  their  earliest 
unions  with  the  northern  continents.  In  both  these  countries 
the  rodents  diverged  into  many  special  forms,  and  being  small 
animals  easily  able  to  conceal  themselves,  have  largely  survived 
the  introduction  of  higher  Mammalia.  In  the  Palaearctic  and 
Nearctic  regions,  their  small  size  and  faculty  of  hibernation  may 
have  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  during  those  great 
physical  changes  which  resulted  in  the  extermination  or  banish- 
ment of  so  many  of  the  larger  and  more  highly  organised  Mam- 
malia, to  which,  in  these  regions,  they  now  bear  a  somewhat 
inordinate  proportion.  The  reasons  why  they  are  now  less 
numerous  and  varied  in  the  Oriental  region,  may  be  of  two 
kinds.    The  comparatively  small  area  of  that  region  and  its 
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uniformity  of  climate,  would  naturally  lead  to  less  development 
.  of  such  a  group  as  this,  than  in  the  vastly  more  extensive 
and  varied  and  almost  equally  luxuriant  Palaearctic  region  of 
Eocene  and  Miocene  times;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  greater 
number  of  the  smaller  Carnivora  in  the  tropics  during  th6  Plio- 
cene and  Post-Pliocene  epochs,  would  be  a  constant  check  upon 
the  increase  of  these  defenceless  animals,  and  no  doubt  exter- 
minate a  number  of  them. 

The  Rodents  thus  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Ungulates ; 
and  these  two  great  orders  afford  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
different  way  in  which  physical  and  organic  changes  may  affect 
large  and  small  herbivorous  Mammalia;  often  leading  to  the 
extinction  of  the  former,  while  favouring  the  comparative  develop- 
ment of  the  latter. 


Order  XL— EDENTATA. 


Family  71.— BRADSTODIDiE.    (3  Genera,  12  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical  1     Kearctic    |  Palaearctic  1     Ethiopian 
suh-regionb.  |  8ub-rb010n&  |  p  to- regions.  |  80b-reoion8. 

Oriental    |  Aostraliav 
sub-reoioxs.  |  svb-rbgiojfs. 

-a.  d-  1 1 1 

— -1— - 

The  Sloths  are  a  remarkable  group  of  arboreal  mammals, 
strictly  confined  to  the  great  forests  of  the  Neotropical  region, 
from  Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Eastern  Bolivia.  None  are  found 
west  of  the  Andes,  nor  do  they  appear  to  extend  into  Paraguay, 
or  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  east  coast.  The  genera 
as  defined  by  Dr.  Gray  in  1871  are  : — Uholcepus  (2  sp.),  "  Sloths 
with  two  toes  on  fore  limbs,  sexes  alike,"  Costa  Rica  to  Brazil ; 
Bradypus  (2  sp.),  "  Sloths  with  three  toes  on  fore  limbs,  sexes 
alike/'  Central  Brazil,  Amazon  to  Bio  de  Janeiro ;  Arctopithecus 
(8  sp.),  "  Sloths  with  three  toes  on  fore  limbs,  males  with  a 
coloured  patch  on  the  back,"  Costa  Rica  to  Brazil  and  Eastern 
Bolivia  (Plate  XIV.,  voL  ii  p.  24). 
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Extinct  Bradypodida. — In  the  caves  of  Brazil  are  found  three 
extinct  genera  of  Sloths — Cffllodon,  Sphenodon,  and  Ochotherivm. 
More  distantly  allied,  and  probably  forming  distinct  families, 
are  Scelidotherivm  and  Megatherium,  from  the  caves  of  Brazil 
and  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  La  Plata  and  Patagonia. 

Family  72.— MANDD1DJE.    (1  Genus,  8  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
sub-regions. 

Nkabctic 
sub-reoionb. 

PaLSARCTIC 
SUB-KEOIONB. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-REGIONS. 

Oriental 

SUB-RBGIOXS. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-REGIONS. 

l.fl.3- 

i.a.3.4  1 

The  Manididae,  or  scaly  ant-eaters,  Sw^ttfe  only  #  Edentate 
Mammalia  found  out  of  America.  They  are  spread  over  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions ;  in  the  former  from  Sennaar  to 
West  Africa  and  the  Cape ;  in  the  latter  from  the  Himalayas  to 
C§ylon,  and  Eastward  to  Borneo  and  Java,  as  well  as  to  South 
China,  as  far  as  Amoy,  Hainan,  and  Formosa.  They  have  been 
sub-divided,  according  to  differences  in  the  scaly  covering,  into 
five  groups,  Manis,  Phatagin,  Smuteia,  Pholidotus,  and  Pangolin, 
the  three  former  being  confined  to  Africa,  the  last  common  to 
Africa  and  the  East,  while  PhoHdotus  seems  confined  to  Java. 
It  is  doubtful  if  these  divisions  are  more  than  sub-genera,  and 
as  such  they  are  treated  here. 

No  extinct  species  referable  to  this  family  are  yet  known. 

Family  72.— DASTPODID^.    (6  Genera,  17  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-RBQIONft. 

Nearctic 
8u8-reoions. 

Palaarctic 
Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 

Oriental 
8ub-b.egions. 

Australian 
sub-regions. 

i.a.3- 

1 l__     _ 

1 

1 

The  Dasypodidae,  or  armadillos,  are  a  highly  characteristic  Neo- 
tropical family,  ranging  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  region 
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in  south  Texas,  to  50°  south  latitude  on  the  plains  of  Patagonia 
The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — Tatusia  (5  sp.), 
has  the  range  of  the  whole  family  from  the  lower  Bio  Grande  of 
Texas  to  Patagonia;  Frionodantes  (1  sp.),  the  giant  armadillo, 
Surinam  to  Paraguay;  Dasypus  (4  sp.),  Brazil  to  Bolivia*  Chili, 
and  La  Plata ;  Xenurus  (3  sp.),  Guiana  to  Paraguay ;  Tolypeutes 
(2  sp.),  the  three-banded  armadillos,  Bolivia  and  La  Plata; 
Chlamydapharus  (2  sp.),  near  Mendoza  in  La  Plata,  and  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Bolivia. 

Extinct  Armadillos. — Many  species  of  Dasypus  and  Xenurus 
have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  together  with  many 
extinct  genera — Hophphorus,  Euryodon,  ffeterodon,  Pachy- 
therivm,  and  CJUamydotherium,  the  latter  as  large  as  a  rhino- 
ceros. Eutatus,  allied  to  TolypetUes,  is  from  the  Pliocene  de- 
posits of  la  Plata. 


Family  74.— ORY< 

DTEROPO 

DIDM.    (1  Gemis,  2 

Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

SUB-JUeOlOMA. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-rxoiow8. 

PALAARCTIC 
SUB-ftBOIONS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-rkoiowi. 

Oriental 
Sob-rkoioxb. 

Australian 
Scb-reoiokb. 

1  —  3  — 

1—  - 

1— - 

The  Aard-vark,  or  Cape  ant-eater  (Orycteropus  capensis)  is  a 
curious  form  of  Edentate  animal,  with  the  general  form  of  an 
ant-eater,  but  with  the  bristly  skin  and  long  obtuse  snout  of  a 
pig.  A  second  species  inhabits  the  interior  of  North-East 
Africa  and  Senegal,  that  of  the  latter  country  perhaps  forming  a 
third  species  (Plate  IV.  vol.  i.  p.  261). 

Extinct  Orycterqpodidce. — The  genus  Macrotherium,  remains  of 
which  occur  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Greece,  is  allied  to  this  group,  though  perhaps  forming  a  sepa- 
rate family.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ancylotherium,  a 
huge  animal  found  only  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Greece. 
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Family  75.— MYKMEC0PHAG1TL&.    (3  Genera,  5  Species.) 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

Neotropical 

SUB-BKHOIIS. 

Nsabctic    I  Palsarotic 

•UB-RBOIOM8.  J  RUB-RMIOMS. 

Ethiopia* 

8UB-RBQIOm. 

Oriental 

SUB'RXOIOIIB. 

Australian 
Sub-regions. 

£.&.*- 


The  true  ant-eaters  are  strictly  confined  to  the  wooded  portions 
of  the  Neotropical  region,  ranging  from  Honduras  to  Paraguay  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Andes.  The  three  genera  now  generally 
admitted  are :  Myrmecophaga  (1  sp.),  the  great  ant-eater, 
Northern  Brazil  to  Paraguay;  Tamandua  (2  sp.),  4-toed  ant- 
eaters,  Guatemala,  Ecuador  to  Paraguay  (Plate  XIV.  voL  ii  p. 
24) ;  Cyclothurus  (2  sp.),  2-toed  ant-eaters,  Honduras  and  Costa 
Eica  to  Brazil. 

Extinct  Ant-eaters. — The  only  extinct  form  of  this  family 
seems  to  be  the  Glossothvrivm,  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  and 
the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Uruguay.  It  is  said  to  be  allied  to 
Myrmecophaga  and  Manis. 

General  Hemarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Edentata. 

These  singular  animals  are  almost  confined  to  South  America, 
where  they  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  fauna.  In 
Africa,  two  family  types  are  scantily  represented,  and  one  of 
these  extends  over  all  the  Oriental  region.  In  Pliocene  and  Post- 
Pliocene  times  the  Edentata  were  wonderfully  developed  in  South 
America,  many  of  them  being  huge  animals,  rivalling  in  bulk, 
the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus.  As  none  of  these  forms 
resemble  those  of  Africa,  while  the  only  European  fossil  Edentata 
are  of  African  type,  it  seems  probable  that  South  Africa,  like 
South  America,  was  a  centre  of  development  for  this  group  of 
mammalia ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that,  should 
extensive  fluviatile  deposits  of  Pliocene  or  Miocene  age  be  dis- 
covered in  the  former  country,  an  extinct  fauna,  not  less  strange 
and  grotesque  than  that  of  South  America,  will  be  brought  to 
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light.  From  the  fact  that  so  few  remains  of  this  order  occur 
in  Europe,  and  those  of  one  family  type,  and  in  Miocene 
deposits  only,  it  seems  a  fair  conclusion,  that  this  represents  an 
incursion  of  an  ancient  Ethiopian  form  into  Europe  analogous  to 
that  which  invaded  North  America  from  the  south  during  the 
Post-Pliocene  epoch.  The  extension  of  the  Manididse,  or  scaly 
ant-eaters,  over  tropical  Asia  may  have  occurred  at  the  same,  or 
a  somewhat  later  epoch. 

For  a  summary  of  the  Numerous  Edentata  of  North  and 
South  America  which  belong  to  extinct  families,  see  vol  i.  p.  147. 

Order  XIL—MARSUPIALIA. 

Family  76.— DIDELPHYID^E.    (3  Genera,  22  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-reoioks. 


Neabcttc 
s17b-rbqion8. 


PaUEAROTIC 
SUB-BBOIOKH. 


Ethiopia  it 
sub-rkgionb. 


Oribntal 

80B-REOION8. 


Australia* 
Sub-regions. 


1 .2.3- 


The  Didelphyidse,  or  true  opossums,  range  throughout  all  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  Neotropical  region  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  Texas  to  the  River  La  Plata,  and  on  the  west  coast 
to  42°  S.  Lat.,  where  a  species  of  Didelphys  was  obtained  by 
Professor  Cunningham.  One  species  only  is  found  in  the  Nearctic 
region,  extending  from  Florida  to  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and  west  to 
the  Missouri.  The  species  named  Didelphys  calif  'arnica  inhabits 
Mexico,  and  only  extends  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  species  are  most  numerous  in  the  great  forest  region 
of  Brazil,  and  they  have  been  recently  found  to  the  west  of  the 
Andes  near  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  in  Chili  The  exact  number 
of  species  is  very  doubtful,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
them  from  dried  skins.  All  but  two  belong  to  the  genus  Didel- 
phys, which  has  the  range  above  given  for  the  family  (Plate  XIV., 
vol.  ii.  p.  24) ;  Chironectes  (1  sp.),  the  yapock  or  water  opossum, 
inhabits   Guiana  and  Brazil;  Hyracodon  (1   sp.),  is  a  small 
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Tat-like  animal  discovered  by  Mr.  Fraser  in  Ecuador,  and  which 
may  perhaps  belong  to  another  family. 

Extinct  Didelphyidcs. — No  less  than  seven  species  oiDidelphys 
have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  but  none  in  the  older 
formations.  In  North  America  the  living  species  only,  has  been 
found  in  Post-Pliocene  deposits.  In  Europe,  however,  many 
species  of  small  opossums,  now  classed  as  a  distinct  genus,  Pera- 
therium,  have  been  found  in  various  Tertiary  deposits  from  the 
Upper  Miocene  to  the  Upper  Eocene. 

We  have  here  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  American  Marsupials 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  Australia,  but  were  derived  from 
Europe,  where  their  ancestors  lived  during  a  long  series  of  ages. 

Family  77.— DASYURIDjE.    (10  Genera,  30  Species.) 

. —  * . 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-rkoionr. 

Neabctio 
sub-reoions. 

Palaarctic 
8ub- regions. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-region*. 

Oriental 
sub-bbokhcb. 

Australia* 
Bub-rboiom*. 

1 

i.a  — 

1 

The  Dasyurid®,  or  native  cats,  are  a  group  of  carnivorous  or 
insectivorous  marsupials,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  wolf  to  that 
of  a  mouse.  They  are  found  all  over  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
as  well  as  in  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  Papuan  islands. 
Several  new  genera  and  species  have  recently  been  described  by 
Mr.  G.  Krefit,  of  the  Sydney  Museum,  and  are  included  in  the 
following  enumeration.  Phasgogale  (3  sp.),  New  Guinea,  West, 
East,  and  South  Australia;  Antechinomys  (1  sp.),  Interior  of 
South  Australia;  Antechinus  (12  sp.),  Aru  Islands,  all  Aus- 
tralia* and  Tasmania;  Chcetocercus  (1  sp.),  South  Australia; 
Dadylopsila  (1  sp.),  Aru  Islands  and  North  Australia ;  Podabrus 
(5  sp.),  West,  East,  and  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  Myoictis 
(1  sp.),  Aru  Islands ;  SarcophUvs  (1  sp.),  Tasmania ;  Dasyurus  (4 
sp.),  North,  East,  and  South,.  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  Thyla- 
cinus  (1  sp.),  Tasmania  (Plate  XI.,  vol.  i.  p.  439). 

Extinct  species  of  Dasyurus  and  Thylaeinvs  have  been  found 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  Australia. 
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Family  78.— MYRMECOBIIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION. 
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-         -            1 

|      » 
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The  only  representative  of  this  family  is  the  Myrmecobitis  fas- 
ciatuSy  or  native  ant-eater,  a  small  bushy-tailed  squirrel-like 
animal,  found  in  the  South  and  West  of  Australia. 


FAimiY  79.-T PERAMELDX&.    (3  Genera,  10  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Hbotbopical 

gUB-BBOIOWA. 
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SUB-BBOIONM. 

Ethiopian 
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8UB-BBOIOX8. 
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fiUB-BKOIOKt. 

..... 

1 

The  Peramelid®,  or  bandicoots,  are  small  insectivorous  Mar- 
supials, having  something  of.  the  form  of  the  kangaroos.  They 
range  over  the  whole  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  as  well  as  the 
Papuan  Islands.  The  genus  Perameks  (8  sp.),  has  the  range 
of  the  family,  one  species  being  found  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
Aru  Islands  (Plate  XL,  vol.  i  p.  440) ;  Peragalea1  (1  sp.),  inha- 
bits West  Australia  only ;  and  Charopus  (1  sp.),  a  beautiful  little 
animal  with  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  mouse-deer,  is 
found  in  both  South,  East,  and  West  Australia. 


Family  80.— MACROPODIDiE.    (10  Genera,  56 

Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Nbotbopical 
sub-bbqiobb. 

Nbabotio 

StTB-BBOIOHI. 

PALffABCTIC 

8ub-bsgioni. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-BBOIOHB. 

Obibhtal 

BUB-BBQIOltS. 

Australia* 
SuB-BamoaB. 

1            .    1                 1 

i.a  — 
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The  well-known  Kangaroos  are  the  most  largely  developed 
family  of  Marsupials,  and  they  appear  to  be  the  form  best  adapted 
for  the  present  conditions  of  life  in  Australia,  over  every  part  of 
which  they  range.  One  genus  of  true  terrestrial  kangaroos  (Dor* 
copsis),  inhabits  the  Papuan  Islands,  fes  do  also  the  curious  tree 
kangaroos  (Dendrolagm)  which,  without  much  apparent  modifica- 
tion of  form,  are  able  to  climb  trees  and  feed  upon  the  foliage. 
The  genera,  as  established  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  are  as  follows : 
Macropws  (4  sp.),  West,  South,  and  East' Australia,  and  Tasmania 
(Plate  XIL,  vol  i  p.  441) ;  OsphranUr  (5  sp.),  all  Australia ; 
Halmatwrus  (18  sp.),  all  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Petrogale  (7 
sp.),  all  Australia ;  Dendrology*  (2  sp.),  New  Guinea  (Plate  XL, 
vol  i  p.  414) ;  Dorcopm  (2  sp.)  Aru  and  Mysol  Islands,  and 
New  Guinea ;  Onychogalea  (3  sp.),  Central  Australia ;  Lagor- 
chestes  (6  sp.),  North,  West,  and  South  Australia  \  Bettmgia  (6 
sp.),  West,  South,  and  East*  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  Hypsi- 
pn/rrmus  (4  sp.),  West  and  East  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

Xkctinct  Macropodidce. — Many  species  of  the  genera  Maoropu$ 
and  ffypsipryiwius  have  been  found  in  the  cave-deposits  and 
other  Post-Tertiary  strata  of  Australia.  Among  the  extinct  genera 
are  Protemnodon  and  Sthenurw,  which  are  more  allied  to  the 
tree-kangaroos  of  New  Guinea  than  to  living  Australian  species ; 
the  gigantic  Diprotodon,  a  kangaroo  nearly  as  large  as  an  elephant ; 
and  Nototherimiy  of  smaller  size. 

Family  81.— PHALANGITES.    (8  Genera,  27  Species.) 

-  - ■  —  - 

General  Distribution. 
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i  .a  — 

The  Phalangistidae,  or  phalangers,  are  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  groups  of  Marsupials,  being  modified  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  an  arboreal  life.  We  have  the  clumsy-looking 
tail-less  koala,  or  native  sloth ;  the  prehensile-tailed  opossum-like 
phalangers ;  the  beautiful  flying  oppossums,  so  closely  resembling 
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in  form  the  flying  squirrels  of  North  America  and  India,  but 
often  no  larger  than  a  mouse;  the  beautiful  dormouse-like 
Dromicice,  one  species  of  which  is  only  2\  inches  long  or  less 
than  the  harvest-mouse ;  and  the  little  Tarsipes,  a  true  honey- 
sucker  with  an  extensile  tongue,  and  of  the  size  of  a  mouse. 
These  extreme  modifications  and  specializations  within  the  range 
of  a  single  family,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  Australian  fauna ;  and  they  render  it  almost  certain  that 
the  region  it  occupied  was  once  much  more  extensive,  so  as 
to  supply  the  variety  of  conditions  and  the  struggle  between 
competing  forms  of  life,  which  would  be  required  to  develop  so 
many  curiously  modified  forms,  of  which  we  now  probably  see 
only  a  remnant. 

The  Phalangistidae  not  only  range  over  all  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  but  over  the  whole  of  the  Austro-Malayan  sub-region 
from  New  Guinea  to  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — Phascolardos  (1  sp.),  the 
koala,  East  Australia ;  Phalangista  (5  sp.),  East,  South,  and  West 
Australia,  and  Tasmania;  Cwcw  (8  sp.),  woolly  phaiangers, 
New  Guinea,  North  Australia,  Timor,  Moluccas,  and  Celebes ; 
Petaurista  (1  sp.)  large  flying  phalanger,  East  Australia ; 
Bdideus  (5  sp.),  flying  opossums,  South,  East,  and  North  Aus- 
tralia, New  Gui^a,  and  Moluccas ;  Acrdbata  (1  sp.),  pigmy 
flying  opossum,  South  and  East  Australia;  Dromicia  (5  sp.), 
dormouse-phalangers,  West  and  East  Australia,  and  Tasmania; 
Tarsipcs  (1  sp.),  West  Australia. 

Thylacoleo,  a  large  extinct  marsupial  of  doubtful  affinities, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  this  family  and  the 
kangaroos.  Professor  Owen  considered  it  to  be  carnivorous,  and 
able  to  prey  upon  the  huge  Diprotodon,  while  Professor  Flower 
and  Mr.  Gerard  Kreflt,  believe  that  it  was  herbivorous. 

Family  82.— PHASCOLOMYIDjE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8rB-RBaiosf& 


Nkarctio    I   Paubarctic 
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The  Wombats  are  tail-less,  terrestrial,  burrowing  animals,  about 
the  size  of  a  badger,  but  feeding  on  roots  and  grass.  They 
inhabit  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  (Plate  XL  vol.  i.  p.  439). 

An  extinct  wombat,  as  large  as  a  tapir,  has  been  found  in  the 
Australian  Pliocene  deposits. 

General  Bemarks  on  the  Distribution  of  Marwpialia. 

We  have  here  the  most  remarkable  case,  of  an  extensive  and 
highly  varied  order  being  confined  to  one  very  limited  area  on 
the  earth's  surface,  the  only  exception  being  the  opossums  in 
America.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  these  are  compara- 
tively recent  immigrants,  which  have  survived  in  that  country 
long  after  they  disappeared  in  Europe.  As,  however,  no  other 
form  but  that  of  the  Didelphyidee  occurs  there  during  the 
Tertiary  period,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  at  a  far  more 
remote  epoch  that  the  ancestral  forms  of  all  the  other  Marsupials 
entered  Australia ;  and  the  curious  little  mammals  of  the  Oolite 
and  Trias,  offer  valuable  indications  as  to  the  time  when  this 
really  took  place. 

A  notice  of  these  extinct  marsupials  of  the  secondary  period 
will  be  found  at  vol.  i.  p.  159. 


Order  XIIL—MONOTREMATA. 


Family  83.— OENITHOKHTNCHIDuE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

8rB-RBQION&. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-rboions. 

Palajlrctic 
sub-bboiohb. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BKQIOm. 

Oriental 
Sob-bbqioki. 

Australian 

8UB-MOION& 

I—1 

1  -a  — 

The  Ornithorhyncfvus,  or  duck-billed  Platypus,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  isolated  of  existing  mammalia,  is  found  in  East 
and  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
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Family  84,— ECHIDNIDJS.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nboteopical 
Sub-bsgionb. 

Neabctio 

SUB-REOIQlfa 

P  AT,*  ARCTIC 
SUB-RSOIONS. 

Ethiopia* 

8UB-BB010NB. 

Orxsntal 
bub-rbgioicb. 

AOBTBAUAX 
SUB-BJDOIORS. 

II          1          1 

_  o  ■ 

— 

1 

The  Echidna,  or  Australian  Hedgehog,  although  quite  as  re- 
markable in  internal  structure  as  the  Onnthorhynchus,  is  not  so 
peculiar  in  external  appearance,  having  very  much  the  aspect  of 
a  hedgehog  or  spiny  armadillo.  The  two  species  of  this  genus 
are  very  closely  allied ;  one  inhabits  East  and  South  Australia, 
the  other  Tasmania. 

Extinct  Echidnidm. — Remains  of  a  very  large  fossil  species  of 
Echidna  have  lately  (1868)  been  discovered  at  Darling  Downs 
in  Australia. 

Remark  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Monotremato. 

This  order  is  the  lowest  and  most  anomalous  of  the  mammalia, 
and  nothing  resembling  it  has  been  found  among  the  very 
numerous  extinct  animals  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  than  Australia. 
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CHAPTER  XVnt 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FAMILIES  AND  GENERA  OF  BIRDS. 

Order I.— PASSE  RE 8. 
Family  I.—TUBDIDjE.    ($  Genera,  2J$  Species.)  . 


Obnbbal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

SUB-BMIOHB. 

NEABOTIC 
8UB-RBOION& 

|    PAUBARCTfO 

1  SuBHmaiom. 

Etmtopiaw 
sub-regions. 

Orirrtal 
Sub-regions. 

Australia* 
sub-rrqions. 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

Ii.a.s.4 

l.a.a.+  j 

l.a.a  a 

l.a.a- 

The  extensive  and  familiar  group  of  Thrashes  ranges  over 
every  region  and  sub-region,  except  New  Zealand.  It  abounds 
most  in  the  North  Temperate  regions,  and  has  its  least  develop- 
ment in  the  Australian  region.  Thrushes  are  among  the  most 
perfectly  organized  of  birds,  and  it  is  to  this  cause,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  to  their  omnivorous  diet,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to 
establish  themselves  on  a  number  of  remote  islands.  Peculiar 
species  of  true  thrush  are  found  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  in  the 
small  Lord  Howe!/  Island  nearer  Australia ;  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  has  a  peculiar  species ;  while  the 
Mid-Atlantic  island  Tristan  d'Acunha, — one  of  the  most  remote 
and  isolated  spots  on  the  globe, — has  a  peculiarly  modified  form 
of  thrush.  Several  of  the  smaller  West  Indian  Islands  have 
also  peculiar  species  or  genera  of  thrushes. 

The  family  is  of  somewhat  uncertain  extent,  blending  insensibly 
with  the  warblers  (Sylviidae)  as  well  as  with  the  Indian  bulbuls 
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(Pycnonotidae),  while  one  genus,  usually  placed  in  it  (MyiopJiomie) 
seems  to  agree  better  with  Enicurus  among  the  Cinclidae.  The 
genera  here  admitted  into  the  thrush  family  ere  the  following,  the 
numbers  prefixed  to  some  of  the  genera  indicating  their  position 
in  Gray's  Hand  List  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds : — 

Ql4S)  Brachypteryz  (8  sp.),  Nepajjfcl  to  Java  and  Ceylon  (this 
may  belong  to  the  Timaliidae) ;  Turdus  (100  sp.)  has  the  range  of 
the  whole  family,  abounding  in  the  Palaearctic,  Oriental,  and 
Neotropical  regions,  while  it  is  less  plentiful  in  the  Nearctic 
and  Ethiopian,  and  very  scarce  in  the  Australian;  (9W)  Oreocincla 
(11  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions,  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania ;  (W2)  Rhodinocichla  (1  sp.),  Venezuela ;  (**)  Melanoptila 
(1  sp.),  Honduras ;  (**7  ^  Catharus  (10  sp.),  Mexico  to  Equador ; 
(*49  **)  Margarops  (4  sp.),  Hayti  and  Porto  Eico  to  St.  Lucia ; 
<*x\  NcsotieMa  (1  sp.),  Tristan  d'Acunha;  (*")  Geocichla  (8  sp.), 
India  to  Formosa  and  Celebes,  Timor  and  North  Australia; 
f964  **)  Monticola  (8  sp.),  Central  Europe  to  South  Africa  and  to 
China,  Philippine  Islands,  Gilolo,  and  Java ;  (9fi6)  OrocceUs  (3  sp.), 
Himalayas  and  N.  China;  Zoothera  (3  sp.)  Himalayas,  Aracan, 
Java,  and  Lombok  ;  Mimus  (20  sp.)  Canada  to  Patagonia,  West 
Indies  and  Galapagos ;  (M2)  Oreoscoptes  (1  sp.),  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Mexico;  (968)  Melanotis  (2  sp.),  South  Mexico  and  Guatemala ; 
(^  Galeoscoptes  (1  sp.),  Canada  and  Eastern  United  States  to 
Cuba  and  Panama ;  (•*  9ee)  Mimocichla  (5  sp.),  Greater  Antilles; 
(W7  968)  Harporhynchus  (7  sp.),  North  America,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  Mexico ;  Cincloeerthm  (3  sp.),  Lesser  Antilles ;  C70) 
BJtamphocinclus  (1  sp.),  Lesser  Antilles ;  Chcetops  (3  sp.),  South 
Africa ;  Gossypha  =  Bessonornis  (15  sp.)  Ethiopian  region  and 
Palestine. 

Family  2.— SYLVIID^E.    (74  Genera,  64(ftpecies.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-bboionb. 

Nkabcho 
sub-bboioks. 

Palaearctic 
Sub-heoionb. 

Ethiopiak 
Sdb-eeoionb. 

Obichtal 

8UB-BB010X8. 

AUBTHAUAH 
BOB-BBOION. 

-a.  a.  a 

1.3.3.4 

i.a.d.4 

l.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 
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This  immense  family,  comprising  all  the  birds  usually  known 
as  "  warblers,"  is,  as  here  constituted,  of  almost  universal  distri- 
bution. Yet  it  is  so  numerous  and  preponderant  over  the  whole 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  that  it  may  be  well  termed  an  Old-World 
group ;  only  two  undoubted  genera  with  very  few  species  belong- 
ing to  the  Nearctic  region,  while  two  or  three  others  whose  posi- 
tion is  somewhat  doubtful,  are  found  in  California  and  the 
Neotropical  region. 

Canon  Tristram,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  difficult 
group,  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  a  MS&  arrangement  of 
the  genera  and  species,  which,  with  a  very  few  additions  and 
alterations,  I  implicitly  follow.  He  divides  the  SylviidaB  into 
seven  sub-families,  as  follows  : 

1.  Drymcecinae  (15  genera  194  sp.),  confined  to  the  Old  World 
and  Australia,  and  especially  abundant  in  the  three  Tropical 
regions.  2.  CalanioherpinaB  (11  genera,  75  sp.),  has  the  same 
general  distribution  &s  the  last,  but  is  scarce  in  the  Australian  and 
abundant  in  the  Palaearctic  region ;  3.  Phylloscopinae  (11  genera, 
139  sp.),  has  the  same  distribution  as  the  entire  family,  but  is 
most  abundant  in  the  Oriental  and  Palaearctic  regions.  4  Syl- 
viinae  (6  genera,  33  sp.),  most  abundant  in  the  Palaearctic  region, 
very  scarce  in  the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions,  absent  from 
America.  5.  Kuticillinae  (10  genera,  50  sp.);  entirely  absent  from 
America  and  Australia ;  abounds  in  the  Oriental  and  Palaearctic 
regions.  6.  Saxicolinae  (12  genera,  126  sp.),  absent  from  America 
(except  the  extreme  north-west),  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region 
and  moderately  so  in  the  Palaearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Australian.  7. 
Accentorinae  (6  genera,  21  sp.),  absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region 
and  South  America,  most  abundant  in  Australia,  one  small  genus 
(Sialia),  in  North  America. 

The  distribution  of  the  several  genera  arranged  under  these 
sub-families,  is  as  follows : 

1.  DEYMCBCiNiE. — (**)  Orthotomm  (13  sp.),  all  the  Oriental 
region;  f*7)  Prinia  (11  sp.),  all  the  Oriental  region;  ("*  74°  742 
74ff)  Drymaca  (83-  sp.),  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  most 
abundant  in  the  former;  (M»*7««*  749 to  762)  Cisticola  (32  sp.), 
Ethiopian   and   Oriental  regions,  with   South    Europe.,    China, 
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and  Australia;  i741)  Suya  (5  sp.),  Nepal  to  South  China  and 
Formosa;  (^)  Sjphenceacus  (7  sp.),  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Chatham  Island,  with  one  species  (?)  in  South  Africa ;.  ("•  m) 
Megcdurus  (4  sp.),  Central  India  to  Java  and  Timor ;  C74  m) 
Poodytes  (2  sp.),  Australia ;  (™)  Arnytis  (3  sp;),  Australia ;  ("■) 
Sphenura  (4  sp.),  Australia ;  (J94)  Malurus  (16  sp.),  Australia  and 
Tasmania ;  (**  m)  Ckthomeola^S  sp.),  Australia ;  (J91)  Calamanr 
thus  (2  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  (J**)  Camaraptera  (5  sp.), 
Africa  and  Fernando  Po ;  f68)  Apalis  (I  sp.),  South  Africa. 

2,  Caulmoherpdue.— (J77  te  ™  "*  *  »«)  ^craajpAo/it*  (35  sp.), 
Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  continental  part  of  Oriental  region,  Mo- 
luccas, Caroline  Islands,  and  Australia ;  f8* 818)  Dumeticola  (4  sp.), 
Nepal  to  East  Thibet,  Central  Asia,  high  regions ;  (*»  ™)  Pota- 
modtw  (3  sp.),  Central  and  South  Europe,  and  East  Thibet; 
(789  «d^  29»^  Lusciniola  (1  sp.),  South  Europe;  f91  ^  Xocm*- 
fetta  (8  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  to  Central  India  and  China ;  C") 
Sorites  (5  sp.),  Nepal  to  North-west  China  and  Formosa;  f784 
-  f86)  Bradyptetus  =  Cefttp  (10  sp.),  South  Europe,  Palestine,  and 
South  Africa;  (J4,7  74S)  Catriscus  (3  sp.),  Tropical  and  South 
Africa ;  Bemieria  (2  sp.),  and  (7W)  EUwia  (3  sp.),  Madagascar ; 
(^  •)  Mystacornis  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  f787)  Calamodus  (2  sp.), 
Europe  and  Palestine;  (784)  Tatars  (2  sp.)  Samoa  to  Marquesas 
Islanjds. 

3.  Phyllosoopina1 — Phylloscopus  (18  sp.),  all  Palaearctic  and 
Oriental  regions^  B^tchia^  ;a(767  m  ^  Eremomtla  (16  sp.),  Tro- 
pical and  South  Africa ;  (J5*)  Eroma  (1  sp*),  Madagascar  ;*  Hy- 
polais  (12  sp.),  Palsearctic  region,  all  India,  $mfy>  North  and 
South  Africa ;  (»5  m  m)  Abrarnis  (26  sp.),  Oriental  region  ;  (*4) 
Reguloides  (4  sp.),  Palaearctic  and  continental  Oriental  regions ; 
t822)  Sericornis  (7  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania;^  *■* 1451)  -4«**- 
thiza  (14  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Caledonia  ;  (f)  Begulus  (7  sp.), 
all  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  and  south  to  Guatemala; 
(890)  PoiiaptUa  (13  sp.),  Paraguay  to  New  Mexico;  (B26)  Oerygone 
(22  sp.),  Australia,  Papuan  and  Timor  groups,  New  Zealand 
and  Norfolk  Island. 

1  The  species  of  the  genera  PhyUoscopus  and  Eypolais  are  so  mixed  up  in 
the   Hand  List,  that  Mr.  Tristram  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
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4  Sylviina— (To)  Atdon  (9  sp.),  Spain  and  Palestine  to  East 
and  South  Africa;  (^Ihrymodes  (2  sp.),  Australia ;  (*°)  Pyropk- 
thalma  (2  sp.),  South  Europe  and  Palestine ;  O  Melizophilus 
(3  sp.)>  South-west  Europe  and  North-east  Africa  ;.(****)  $yfo*a 
■»  Al&cw  (&  sp.);  Patearctic  region  to  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
North-east  Africa;  (**  **)  €wruea  (7  sp,),  Central  and  South 
Europe,  Madeira,  Palestine,  Central  India,  North-east  Africa,  and 
South  Africa. 

5.  Eohoiluna— <88^)  Lnecima  (2  bj>.)>  West  Asia,  Europe, 
North  Africa ;  ("■)  Cyanecida  (3  sp.),  Europe,  North-east  Africa, 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China;  (*°)  Calliope  (2  sp.),  North  Asia, 
Himalayas,  Central  India,  and  China;  (*?)  Ertihams  (3  sp.), 
Europe,  North-east  Africa,  Japan,  and  North  China;  (*»8*>8S7) 
RuiiciUa  (20  sp.),  Pakearctic  and  Oriental  regions  to  Senegal 
and  Abyssinia,  and  east  to  Timor ;  abounds  in  Himalayas ;  C829) 
Chcemarrhornis  (1  sp.),  Himalayas ;  (&*  8W  **)  Larvfoora  (10  sp.), 
Oriental  region  and  Japan ;  (^)  Notodela  (3  sp.),  Himalayas, 
Pegu,  Formosa,  Java;  f886)  2krogw  (2  sp.)>  Nepal;  (s*1)  (?raw- 
ciala  (1  sp.),  High  Himalayas  of  Nepal 

6.  .Saxicouna— C"5)  Copst/ehm  (7  sp.),  all  Oriental  region 
and  Madagascar;  (*•)  KittacincUb  (5  sp.),  Oriental  region  to 

enumeration  of  the  specks  which  in  his  tow  properly  belong  to  them,  by  the 
numbers  in  that  work  : — 


PhyUoeoopus. 

Eypolais. 

3032 

3026 

3033 

3028 

3048=3038 

3029 

3039 

3054-3031-3036 

3063-3047-3064-3061 

3042 

3048 

3043 

3049 

304 

3050 

3062-3047 

3051 

3046-2932 

3052 

3035 

3053 

2976 

3056-3081 

3057 

3059 

3060 
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Ceylon,  Andaman  Islands,  Formosa,  and  Borneo  ;  (*•*  ~  TW)  Tham- 
nobia  (10  sp.),  Ethiopian  region  and  India  to  foot  of  Himalayas; 
O*7)  Qervasia  (2  sp.),  Madagascar  and  Seychelle  Islands ;  (^  ur) 
Dromokea  (18  sp.),  Africa  to  South  Europe,  Palestine,  North- 
west India,  and  North  China ;  (™**  **)  Saxicola  (36  sp.),  Africa, 
North-west  India/whole  Palaearctic  region,  migrating  to  Alaska 
and  Greenland;  t848  *■)  Oreicola  (5  sp.),  Timor,  Lombok,  and 
Burmah;  (?")  Cercomda  (6  sp.),  North-east  Africa  to  North-west 
India ;  (**°)  Pratincola  (15  sp.),  Europe,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental 
regions  to  Celebes  and  Timor ;  C17)  Ephthianura  (3  sp.),  Aus- 
tralia ;  C"  -  "•)  Petrceca  (17  sp.),  Australian  region,  Papua  to  New 
Zealand,  Chatham  and  Auckland  Islands,  and  Samoa ;  (M7)  Miro 
(2  sp.),  New  Zealand  (doubtfully  placed  here). 

7.  AcCentorinjE. — (J71)  Cinclorhamphus  (2  sp.),  Australia; 
(**)  Origma  (1  sp.),  East  Australia;  (*•)  Sio/ta  (8  sp.),  United 
States  to  Guatemala;  (861)  Accentor  (12 sp.),  Palaearctic  region  to 
Himalayas  and  North-west  China ;  (J**)  OrtJumyx  (4  sp.),  East 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  (doubtfully  placed  here). 

The  following  two  genera,  which  have  been  usually  classed  as 
Ampelidae,  are  arranged  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  in  the 
Sylviidae : — 

(MW)  Myiadestes  (8  sp.),  Peru  and  Bolivia,  along  the  Andes  to 
Mexico  and  California,  also  the  Antilles ;  Q3*4)  Gichlopsis  (1  sp.), 
Brazil. 

Family  3.— TIMALIIDjE.    (3$  Genera,  24$  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

- 

Neotropical 
Sub-beoionr. 

Neabctic 

SUB-BKOIONB. 

Pauearctic 

SUB-REOIOKS. 

Ethiopian 
8cb-reoiova. 

Oriektal     i 
sub-reoiovs. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-RERfOKS. 





I—* 

i.a.s.4 

[i.a.3.4 

i.a  -4 

The  Timaliidse,  or  babbling  thrushes,  are  a  group  of  small 
strong-legged  active  birds,  mostly  of  dull  colours,  which  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  in  every  part  of 
which  they  abound,  while  they  are  much  less  plentiful  in 
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Australia  and  Africa.  The  Indo-Chinese  sub-region  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  family,  whence  it  diminishes  rapidly  in  all 
directions  in  variety  of  both  generic  and  specific  forms.  Viscount 
Walden  has  kindly  assisted  me  in  the  determination  of  the 
limits  of  this  family,  as  to  which  there  is  still  much  difference 
of  opinion.  The  distribution  of  the  genera  here  admitted  is  as 
follows ;  and  as  the  genera  are  widely  scattered  in  the  Hand 
List,  reference  numbers  are  prefixed  in  every  case. 

Qsm  -  io»  loos)  Pomctiorhinvs  (27  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region 
(excluding  Philippines),  Australia  and  New  Guinea;  (1027) 
Pterohinus  (3  sp.),  North  China,  East  Thibet;  (10*  1W0)  Mala- 
cofyrcus  (9  sp.),  Continental  India  and  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Nubia ; 
(1081)  Chatarrhcea  (5  sp.),  Abyssinia,  Palestine,  India,  Nepal, 
Burmah,  and  Philippines ;  (1082)  Layardia  (3  sp.),  India  and  Cey- 
lon ;  (10S8)  Acanthoptila  (1  sp.),  Nepal ;  Qm)  Cinclosoma  (4  sp.), 
Australia  and  Tasmania ;  0***  1038)  Craterapus  (18  sp.),  all  Africa, 
Persia ;  Q^)  Hypergervs  (1  sp.),  West  Africa :  Q0*)  Cichladttsa 
(3  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  t1080)  Garrulax  (23  sp.),  the  Oriental 
region  (excluding  Philippines)  ;  (104°)  Janthocincla  (10  sp.),  Nepal, 
to  East  Thibet,  Sumatra,  Formosa ;  (l041 1W2)  Gampsorhynchus  (2 
sp.),  Himalayas ;  (104g)  Grammatoptila  (1  spi),  North  India ;  (10tt  - 
™)  Trochalopteron  (24  sp.),  all  India  to  China  and  Formosa ;  Qm) 
Actinodura  (4  sp.),  Nepal  to  Burmah,  3,000  -  10,000  feet ;  O047) 
Pellorneum  (4  sp.),  Nepal  to  Ceylon,  Tenasserim ;  ("*  m9)  Timaiia 
(12  sp.),  Malaya  ;*  (llw)  Dumetia  (2  sp.),  Central  India  and  Cey- 
lon ;  Q19*)  Stachyris  (6  sp.),  Nepal  to  Assam,  Sumatra,  Formosa ; 
f1164)  Fyctorhis  (3  sp.),  India  to  Ceylon  and  Burmah ;  (1166)  Mixornis 
(8  sp.),  Himalayas  and  Malaya ;  (1167)  Malacopteron  (3  sp.),  Ma- 
lay* >  (1M8.uflB)  Alcippe  (15  sp.),  Ceylon  and  South  India;  Hima- 
layas to  Aracan,  Malaya,  Formosa,  New  Guinea ;  (117°).  Macronus 
(2  sp.),  Malaya ;  (}m)  Cacopitta  (5  sp.),  Malaya ;  ("72)  Trichastoma 
(11  sp.),  Nepal,  Burmah,  Malaya,  Celebes;  (117$)  Napothera  (6  sp.), 
Malaya ;  Q174!)  Drymocataphw  (8  sp.),  Burmah,  Malaya,  Ceylon, 

1  The  term  "  Malays "  is  used  here  to  include  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  a  district  to  which  many  species  and  genera  are 
confined.  "  Malay  Archipelago  "  will  be  used  to  include  both  Indo-Malaya 
and  Austro-Malaya. 
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Timor;  (1175)  Turdinus  (5  sp.),  Kha$a  Hills,  Malacca,  Tenas- 
8erim ;  Q17*)  Trickixos  (1  sp.),  Borneo,  Malacca ;  Q*0*)  Sibia  (6  sp.), 
Nepal  to  Assam,  Tenasserim,  Formosa ;  (un  "^  AUthe  (4  sp.), 
West  Africa;  ("»•)  Oxylabe*  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  C1**)  Fto- 
phodes  (2  ap.),  South,  East;  and  West  Australia;  ("**}  Tumagra 
(3  sp.),  New  Zealand 

Family  4— PANUBID M.    ($  Genera*  lj  Species). 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
8ub-bkmojw. 

NiABcno 
SuB-Bcoiom. 

Pat.  PAROTIC 

Scb-uqioxs. 

Ethiopian 
sub-mqioms. 

Orichtal 
Sub-rmioxb. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SfJB-BCOIOn. 

: 

.-  _ 

i.a-4. 

-, 

—  a- 



This  new  family  is  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Newton,  to  include  some  peculiar  groups  of  Himalayan  birds 
whose  position  has  usually  been  among  the  Timaliidse  or  the 
Paridte,  but  which  are  now  found  to  be  allied  to  our  Bearded 
Seedling.  The  supposed  affinity  of  this  bird  for  the  Tits  has 
been  long  known  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  family  Panuricte  was 
formed  for  its  reception  (YarrelTs  British  Birds,  4th  edit  p.  512). 
The  genera  having  hitherto  been  widely  scattered  in  systematic 
works,  are  referred  to  by  the  numbers  of  Mr.  G.  R  Gray's 
Hand  List. 

C901)  Paradoxornis  (3  sp.),  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  (■*") 
Cormtoma  (1  sp.),  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  (876)  Suthora  (8 
sp.),  Himalayas  to  North-west  China,  Formosa;  j*7)  CMenasicus 
(1  sp.),  Daqeeling;  (**)  Pawwrvs  (1  sp.),  Central  and  Southern 
Europe ;  (***)  Heteromorpha  (1  sp.),  Nepal,  10,000  feet  altitude; 
Cholornis  (1  sp.),  Moupin  in  East  Thibet 

Family  5.— CINCLIDjE.    ($  Genera,  $  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nbotropioal       Nbabctic        Paljcarctic       Ethiopia*         O&ianxL       Australia* 

SuB-H^OIOIM.       SUB-BSOlOm.      SUB-ASOIONB.      SUB-RSQIOlfS.      StTBOLSQlOXI.      SOR-ftRQlORB. 


-2.a- 


-  a  —  + 


i.a.s.4 


?4 


i.a.3.4 


i 
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The  Cinclidee  consist  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  thrush-like 
ground-birds,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Dippers, 
forming  the  genus  Cindus.  These  are  curiously  distributed,  from 
the  Pakearctic  region  as  a  centre,  to  the  alpine  districts  of  North 
and  South  America;  while  the  three  genera  which  are  here  in- 
cluded as  somewhat  allied  to  Cinclus,  all  inhabit  the  Oriental 
region.  The  genera  which  I  class  in  this  family  are  the 
following : — 

(■")  Cinclus  (9  sp.),  Paleearctic  region  to  West  China  and  For- 
mosa, Eocky  Mountains,  and  Mexico  in  North  America,  and 
southward  to  the  Andes  of  Peru ;  ("*)  Enicurus  (9  sp.),  Hima- 
layas to  Java  and  West  China ;  (■*•)  Eupetes  (4  sp.),  Indo-Malay 
sub-region  and  New  Guinea ;  (OT1)  Myiophotfus  (5  sp.),  Himalayas 
to  Ceylon,  Java,  South  China,  and  Formosa. 

(Wl)  Merita  (1  sp.),  Madagascar,  is  an  anomalous  bird  placed 
with  Eupetes  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  but  of  very  uncertain  affinities. 

Family  6.— TROGLODYTIDjE.    (17  Genera,  94  Species.) 


GENK&AL  DISTRIBUTION. 

NEOTROPICAL 
BUB-RBOION*. 

NcABcno 

8UB-RROIOX3. 

I    PALiBARCriO 
8UB-MEOION8. 

Ethiopian 
bub-reoion8. 

Oriental 
Sub-bsqionb. 

Australian 
Sdb-beoionb. 

1.S.S.4 

1. ft. 3.4 

i.a.s.4 

X...3- 

3.4- 

* — 

The  Troglodytid®,  or  Wrens,  are  small  birds,  rather  abundant 
and  varied  in  the  Neotropical  region,  with  a  few  species  scattered 
through  the  Nearctic,  Palsearctic,  and  parts  of  the  Oriental  re- 
gions, and  one  doubtful  genus  in  Africa.  The  constitution  of 
the  family  is  by  no  means  well  determined.  The  South  American 
genera  are  taken  from  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin's  Nomen- 
clator  Avium  Neotropicalivm. 

Testa  (2  sp.),  Eastern  Himalayas ;  Pftoepyga  (6  sp.),'  Himalayas 
to  East  Thibet,  Java;  (™  "*  728)  Troglodytes  (15  sp.),  Neotropical, 
Nearctic,  and  Pakearctic  regions  to  the  Higher  Himalayas ;  (BW) 
Bimator  (1  sp.),  Darjeeling ;  Thryoihorus  (13  sp.),  South  Brazil 
to  Mexico,  Martinique,  and  Nearctic  region ;  Thryophilus  (13 
sp.),  Bmzil  to  Mexico,  and  North-west  America;  Cistothorus 
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(5  sp.),  Patagonia  to  Greenland ;  Urqpsila  (1  sp.),  Mexico ;  Do- 
nacobius  (2  sp.),  Tropical  America;  Campylorhynchus  (18  sp.), 
Brazil,  and  Bolivia  to  Mexico  and  the  Gila  valley ;  Cyphorhinus 
(5  sp.),  Equatorial  South  America  to  Costa  Rica;  Microcerculus 
(5  sp.),  Brazil  and  Peru  to  Mexico ;  Henicorhina  (2  sp.),  Peru 
and  Guiana  to  Costa  Bica;  Salpinctes  (1  sp.),  High  Plains  of 
Rocky  Mountains;  Catherpes  (1  sp.),  Mexico  and  Rio  Grande; 
Cmnicerthia  (2  sp.),  Ecuador  and  Columbia.  (760)  Sylvictta 
(2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa, — is  placed  in  this  family  by 
Mr.  Tristram. 


Family  7  — CHAlLEIDiE.     (1  Genus,  1  Species). 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-RBOIONfl. 


NsARcnq 

SUR-RBOIONB. 


Pala  arctic 
Sub-rbqions. 


Ethiopian 
sub-reqiqns. 


Orikntal 

SUB-RBOIOXB. 


Australian 
sdb-bboxon8. 


The  bird  which  forms  the  genus  Chamcea  inhabits  California ; 
and  though  allied  to  the  wrens  it  has  certain  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  ornithologists,  require  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  distinct  family. 


Family  8.— CERTHIIDiE.     (#  Genera,  1$  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NEOTROPICAL 
8UB-RRO10N& 

Nrarctic 
8ub-bboion8. 

Palaarctic 

SUB-REOIOHB. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-bjcoionb. 

Oriental 

8UB-RE010N8. 

Australian 
Sub-raoiomb. 



4-.*.3.<4. 

i.a.3.4 



1  -3.4- 

i.a  — 

The  Certhiidsd,  or  Creepers,  form  a  small  family  whose  species 
are  thinly  scattered  over  North  America  from  Mexico,  the  Palae- 
arctic  region,  parts  of  the  Oriental  region,  and  Australia,  where 
they  are  somewhat  more  abundant  The  distribution  of  the 
genera  is  as  follows : 

Certhia  (6  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions,  Nepal,  and  Sik- 
him;  Salpomi8(l  &$.),  Central  India;  Tichodroma  (1  sp.)j  South 
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Europe  to  Abyssinia,  Nepal,  and  North  China;  NuxMorrm  (1 
sp.),  Philippine  Islands ;  CUniacteris  (8  sp.),  Australia  and  New 
Guinea. 

Family  9.— SITTIDiE.     (6  Genera,  31  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-akuomo. 


Nearctic 

BUR-EKHOMB. 


I.a.3.4 


Palaarctio 

SUB-REOIORR. 


Ethiopia* 
Sub-regions. 


Orirrtai. 
Sub-brqiom. 


AUSTRALIA*? 
SUB-BRQIORB. 


i.a.3.4. « 


1.8.3.4     i.a  — - 


The  Sittidse,  or  Nuthatches,  are  another  small  family  of  tree- 
creeping  birds,  whose  distribution  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Certhiidae,  but  with  a  more  uniform  range  over  the  Oriental 
region,  and  extending  to  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar.  The 
genera  are  as  follows : — 

Sitta  (17  sp.),  Pakearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  to  South  India 
and  Mexico ;  DendrapkUa  (2  sp.),  Ceylon  and  India  to  Burmah 
and  Malaya ;  Hypherpes  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Sittella  (6  sp.), 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.  AcanthisUta  (1  sp.)  and  Xenicus 
(4  sp.),  New  Zealand,  are  placed  with  some  doubt  in  this  family. 

Family  10.— PAK1TLE.    (14  Genera,  92  Species.) 


Obnbbal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

8UB-RSO10M8. 

NBA  BOTIO 
8UB-RSOION8. 

PALAARCTIO 
BUB-RROlOXm. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-rroiorb. 

Orxrhtal 
bub-rroionb. 

AOSTRAUAV 
SUB-RRQIOMB. 

— -1 

i.a.3.4. 

1.8.3.4 

l.a.s- 

i.a.3.4 

-a  -4. 

The  Paridse,  or  Tits,  are  very  abundant  in  the  Nearctic  and 
Palaearctic  regions ;  many  fine  species  are  found  in  the  Himalayas, 
but  they  are  sparingly  scattered  through  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental, 
and  Australian  regions.  The  genera  usually  admitted  into  this 
family  are  the  following,  but  the  position  of  some  of  them, 
especially  of  the  Australian  forms,  is  doubtful. 

(8w  -  887  870)  parU8  (46  sp.),  North  America,  from  Mexico, 
Palaearctic,  and  Oriental  regions,  Tropical  and  South  Africa; 
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f88  **)  Lophophanes  (10  sp.),  Europe,  the  Higher.  Himalayas  to 
Sikhim,  North  America  to  Mexico ;  Acredula  ■>  Orites  (6  sp.), 
Pabearctic  region;  MelanocMora  (2  sp.),  Nepal  to  Sumatra; 
P8altria  (1  sp.),  Java ;  Pscdtriparus  (3  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  Rocky  Mountains ;  Atmparus  (1  sp.),  Rio  Grande ; 
(881  a*2)  Parisoma  (5  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  (*»  **) 
JZgithalvs  (6  sp.),  South-east  Europe  to  South  Africa ;  f886  «■) 
JEgithaliscw  (6  sp.),  Afghanistan  and  Himalayas  to  Amoy; 
Gephalopyrvs  (1  sp.),  North-west  Himalayas ;  Sylviparvs  (1  sp.), 
Himalayas  and  Central  India ;  Certhiparus  (2  sp.),  New  Zealand; 
(**  **>)  Sphenostvma  (2  sp.),  East  and  South  Australia. 

Family  11.— LIOTfilCHlTLE.    $1  Genera,  $  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Ne<?TROPIOAL  NEABCTIO  PALiBABCTIO  ETHIOPIAN  ORIENTAL  AUSTRALIAN 

SUB-REGIONS.      8UB-RE010NS.      SUB-REGIONS.      8UB-RBOI01f8.       SUB-BEOIONS.       SUB-BBOIOBSl 


•3.-4 


The  Liotrichidae,  or  Hill-Tits,  are  small,  active,  delicately- 
coloured  birds,  almo3t  confined  to  the  Himalayas  and  their  ex- 
tension eastward  to  China.  They  are  now  generally  admitted  to 
form  a  distinct  family.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : 

(lli6)  Liothrix  (3  sp.),  Himalayas  to  China ;  Siva  (3  sp.),  Hima- 
layas ;  Minla  (4  sp.),  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  Proparus  (7 
sp.),  Nepal  to  East  Thibet  and  Aracan;  Q™)  Pteruthiu8x(6  sp.), 
Himalayas  to  Java  and  West  China ;  (U66)  Cutia  (2  sp.),  Nepal; 
(}m)  Yuhina  (3  sp.),  High  Himalayas  and  Moupin ;  0s**)  Ixulm 
(3  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Tenasserim ;  Q*1)  Myzornis  (1  sp.),  Dar- 
jeeling. 

Family  12.— PHYLLOENITHID^.    (3  Genera,  Impedes.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

Nbarotio 

8UB-REO10N8. 

Palcabotio 
8ub-reoion8. 

Ethiopian 
sub-regions. 

Oriental 

8UB-RB010N8. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-RBQIOBB. 

i.a.a.4. 

1 

V.    -  ;Uvva^. 
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The  Phyllornithidae,  or  "  Green  Bulbuls,"  are  a  small  group  of 
fruit-eating  birds,  strictly  confined  to  the  Oriental  region,  and 
ranging  over  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.    The  genera  are : — 

(MM)  Fhylhrnis  (12  sp.),  India  to  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Hainan ; 
("**)  Iora  (4  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region;  (1W8)  Erpornis  (2 
sp.),  Himalayas,  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  Borneo. 

Family  l&^PYCNONOTEDiE.    #  Genera,  1$  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


NXOTBOPICAL 
BUB-BBQIOKS. 


Nearotio 

8uB-BEOIONa 


PAUBAKOTIC 
8UB-RSOIOM8. 


Ethiopia* 
sub-bkoiokb. 


Okrhtax 
svb-reoiohs. 


AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-RBOIQHB. 


-a--4   I  i.a.3.*  I  i.a.3.4. 


1 


The  Fycnonotidsd,  Bulbuls,  or  fruit-thrushes,  are  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Oriental  region,  in  every  part  of  which  they  abound ; 
less  plentiful  in  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  extending  to  Palestine 
and  Japan  in  the  Palaearctic,  and  to  the  Moluccas  in  the  Aus- 
tralian region,  but  absent  from  the  intervening  island  of  Celebes. 
The  genera  are : — 

Mieroscelis  (6  sp.),  Burmah,  the  Indo-Malay  Islands,  and 
Japan ;  Pymonotus  (52  sp.,  in  many  sub-genera),  Palestine  to 
South  Africa,  the  whole  Oriental  region,  China,  and  Japan ; 
Alcuru8  (1  sp.),  Himalayas;  Hemixm  (2  sp.),  Nepal,  Bootan, 
Hainan ;  Phyllastrephus  (4  sp.),  West  and  South  Africa ;  Hypsi- 
petes  (20  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region,  Madagascar  and  the 
Mascarene  Islands ;  Tylas  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Criniger  (30  sp.), 
the  whole  Oriental  region  (excluding  Philippines),  West  and 
South  Africa,  Moluccas;  Ixonotus  (7  sp.),  West  Africa;  Qm mT) 
Setornis  (3  sp.),  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo;  lole  (4  sp.), 
Aracan  and  Malaya ;  Andrapadus  (9  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Q3*7) 
LioptUus  (1  sp.),  South  Africa. 
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Family  14— ORIOLIDJE.     (5  Genera,  40  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
bub-reoioh*. 

Neabctio 
bub-bboiohs. 

Palacarctic 

BCB-RBOIOMS. 

ETHIOPIAN 
BUB-BROIOHB. 

Oriental 

8UB-BEOI02f8. 

australia* 
Bub-beqiow. 





i.a-4- 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.a — 

The  Orioles,  or  Golden  Thrushes,  are  a  small  group  charac- 
teristic of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions,  migrating  into  the 
western  Palsearctic  region,  and  with  some  of  the  less  typical 
forms  in  Australia.    The  genera  are  : — 

Oriolus  (24  sp.),  Central  Europe,  throughout  Africa,  and  the 
whole  Oriental  region,  northward  to  Pekin,  and  eastward  to 
Flores ;  (107s)  Analcipus  (3  sp.),  Himalayas,  Formosa,  Java  and 
Borneo ;  Mimeta  (9  sp.),  the  Moluccas  and  Australia ;  Sphecotheres 
(3  sp.),  Timor  and  Australia.  Artamia  (1  sp.),  Madagascar, — 
perhaps  belongs  to  the  next  family  or  to  Laniidee. 

Family  15.— CAMPEPHAGIDiE.    $  Genera,  IqA  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-rboion8. 

Nearctio 
8ub-rjwion8. 

PALiBAROTIC 
80B-RBGIOK8. 

Ethiopian 
bub-rkoiomb, 

Obiertal 

80B-RBOIOm. 

Australian 
sub-rsoionb. 



l.a. 3. A 

l.a. 3. A 

i.a. 34 

The  Campephagidse,  or  Cuckoo  Shrikes,  (Gampephaginse  of 
the  Hand  List,  with  the  addition  of  Cochoa)  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Australian  region  (especially  in  the  Austro-Malay  sub- 
region)  less  so  in  the  Oriental,  and  still  less  in  the  Ethiopian 
region.  The  genera,  for  the  most  part  as  adopted  by  Dr.  Hart- 
laub,  are  as  follows : — 

Peincrocotvs  (22  sp.),the  whole  Oriental  region,extending  north 
to  Pekin,  and  east  to  Lombok ;  Q24*  -  ***)  Lanicterus  (4  sp.), 
West  and  South  Africa ;  Q*"  124e)  Graucalus  (25  sp.),  the  whole 
Oriental  region,   and  eastward  to   Austro-Malaya,    the   New 
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Hebrides,  and  Tasmania;  Artamides  (1  sp.),  Celebes;  Pteropo- 
docys  (1  sp.),  Australia;  (»■  u»  w  i»)  Campephaga  (16  sp.), 
Austro-Malaya,  and  New  Caledonia,  Philippines,  the  Ethiopian 
region;  Volvocivora  (8  sp.)  the  Oriental  region  (excluding 
Philippines) ;  Lalage  (18  sp.),  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago  to 
New  Caledonia  and  Australia ;  Symmorpkus  (1  sp.),  Australia ; 
Oxynotus  (2  sp.),  Mauritius  and  Bourbon ;  Q**)  Cochoa  (3  sp.), 
Himalayas,  Java.  The  position  of  this  last  genus  is  doubtful. 
Jerdon  puts  it  in  the  Liotrichid® ;  Sundevi^  in  the  Sturnid® ; 
Bonaparte  in  the  Dicruridae;  Professor  Newton  suggests  the 
Pycnonotidee ;  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  best  placed  here. 

Family  16.— DICRUHIDiE.    (6  Genera,  58  Species.) 


Grnkbal  Distribution. 

Neotbopical 

8UB-MOIOH& 

NiARcmo 
SuB-Buioira. 

Palaabotic 
SuB-Bsoiom. 

Ethiopian 
sub-bmoioiw. 

Oriental 

8f7B*B£GIOm. 

Australian 
8ub-»*oioh«. 





1 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a 

The  Dicruridae,  or  Drongo  Shrikes  (DicruridaB  of  the  Hand 
List,  omitting  the  genus  Melamornds),  have  nearly  the  same 
distribution  as  the  last  family,  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
united.  They  are,  however,  most  abundant  and  varied  in  the 
Oriental  region,  much  less  so  both  in  the  Australian  and  Ethio- 
pian regions.     The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows  : — 

Dicrurvs  (46  sp.,  in  several  sub-genera),  has  the  range  of  the 
whole  family,  extending  east  to  New  Ireland,  and  one  species  in 
Australia ;  Chatorhynchus  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea;  Bhringa  (2  sp.), 
Himalayas  to  Borneo  (Plate  IX.  vol.  L  p.  339) ;  Chibia  (2  sp.) 
Himalayas  eastward  to  North  China ;  Chaptia  (3  sp.),  all  India  to 
Malacca  and  Formosa;  Irena  (4  sp.),  Central  India,  Assam,. and 
Burmah  to  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  last  genus 
is  placed  by  Jerdon  among  the  Pycnonotidae,  but  seems  to  come 
most  naturally  here  or  in  the  last  family. 
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Family  17— MUSCICAPEOffi.    (44  Genera,  28^pecies.) 
General  Distribution. 


HCOTBOPICAL 
SUB-BBOIONA. 

NcABcno 

SUB-BBOIONS. 

Paubabctic 
sub-mboiomb. 

Ethiopia* 
bub-bkgions. 

Obikhtal 
sub-bboionb. 

AttSTBAUA* 
SUB-BKUlOKB. 



1 

I.B.3. 4    1 

l.B.«i4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.8.4. 

The  Muscicapid®,  or  Flycatchers  (Muscicapin®  and  Myiagrinse 
of  the  Hand  List,  omitting  Cochoa  and  including  Pogonodchla) 
form  an  extensive  family  of  usually  small-sized  and  often  bright- 
coloured  birds,  very  abundant  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old 
World  and  Australia,  but  becoming  scarce  as  we  approach  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions.  They  are  wholly  absent  from 
North  and  South  America.  The  genera,  many  of  which  are  not 
well  defined,  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Peltops  (1  sp.),  Papuan  Islands ;  Monarcha  (28  sp.),  Moluccas 
to  the  Carolines  and  Marquesas  Islands,  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania; Leucophante8  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea;  Butalis  (4  sp.), 
Ethiopian  and  Palaearctic  regions,  Moluccas  and  Formosa ;  Mus- 
cicapa  (12  sp.),  Europe  and  Africa;  Muscicapvla  (6  sp.),  India  to 
Western  China ;  Alseonax  (1  sp.),  South  Africa;  Erythroderma 
(7  sp.),  Europe  to  China  and  Java ;  Newtonia,  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ; 
Xanthopygia  (2  sp.),  Japan,  China,  Malacca;  Hemipus  (1  sp.), 
India  and  Ceylon ;  Pycnaphrys  (1  sp.),  Java ;  Hyliota  (2  sp.), 
West  Africa ;  Erythroeercus  (2  sp.),  West  Africa  and  Zambesi ; 
Micrceca  (6  sp.),  Australia,  Timor,  and  Papuan  Islands ;  Artomyia* 
(2  sp.),  West  Africa;  Pseudobias  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  Hemiche- 
lidon  (3  sp.),  the  Oriental  region  and  North  China  ;  Smithornis 
(2  sp.),  West  and  South  Africa;  Megdbias  (1  sp.),  West  Africa; 
Cassinia  (2  sp.),  West  Africa;  Bias,(X  8p.)>Tropfe*l  Africa;  Niltava 
(3  sp.),  Himalayas  to  West  China ;  Cyornis  (16  sp.),  the  whole 
Oriental  region;  CyanoptUa  (1  sp.),  Japan,  China,  Hainan; 
Eumyias  (7  sp.),  India  to  South  China,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra ; 
(ma  «d  me)  Siphia  (8  sp.),  North  India,  Formosa,  Timor ;  An- 
thipes  (1  sp.),  Nepal;  Seisura  (5  sp.),  Australia  and  Auatro- 
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Malaya  (excluding  Celebes) ;  ^Slyiagra  (16  sp.),  Australia  and 
Moluccas  to  Caroline  and  Samoa  Islands :  Hypothymis  (2  sp.), 
Oriental  region  and  Celebes  ;  Elminia  (2  sp.),  Tropical  Africa; 
Afuscitodtis  (2  sp.),  Pyi  Islands ;  Mathjerirhynckus  (4  sp.),  Papuan 
Islands  and  North  Australia ;  Platystira  (12  sp.),  Tropical  and 
South  Africa ;  Ehipidnra  (45  sp.),  the  Oriental  and  Australian 
regions  to  the  Samoa  Islands  and  Tasmania;  Chelidorynx  (1  sp.), 
North  India;  Myialestes1^  sp.),  India  to  Ceylon,  China,  Java, 
and  Celebes ;  TehUrea  (26  sp.),  the  entire  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions,  and  to  North  China  and  Japan;  Fhilmtoma  (4  sp.) 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Philippine  Islands;  Todopsis 
(6  sp.),  Papuan  Islands ;  (**)  Pogonociehla  (1  sp.),  South  Africa ; 
Qm  -  l(**)Bradyomis  (7  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa;  0460) 
CJumempis  (2  sp.),  Sandwich  Islands, 

Family  18.— PACHYCEPHALID^E.    ($  Genera,  6,1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
bub-bbqiohs. 

Numeric 

8UB-KBQIOH& 

Paljearotic 
Stjb-rsqioni. 

Ethiopian 
sub-begionb. 

Obibhtal 
sub-kboionb. 

Australia* 
Sub-rsoiomb. 

—* 

1— ■• 

i.a.3  - 

The  Pachycephalidae,  or  Thick-headed  Shrikes  (Pachycepha- 
linae  of  the  Hand  List  omitting  Colluricincla,  Cracticus,  and 
Pardalotus)  are  almost  confined  to  the  Australian  region,  a  single 
species  extending  to  Java  and  Aracan,  and  another  (?)  to  Mada- 
gascar. The  family  has  generally  been  united  with  the  Laniidae, 
but  most  modern  ornithologists  consider  it  to  be  distinct.  The 
distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Orececa  (1  sp.),  Australia;  FcUcunculus  (2  sp.),  Australia; 
Pachycephalia  (44  sp.),  Sula  Islands  (east  of  Celebes)  to  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  Australia ;  Hylocharis  (4  sp.),  Timor,  Celebes,  Indo- 
Malaya,  and  Aracap ;  Calicalieus  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Eopsaltria 
(14  sp.),  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides ;  Ar- 
tamia  (4  sp.),  Madagascar,— may  belong  to  this  family,  or  to 
Laniidae,  Oriolidae,  or  Artamidae,  according  to  different  author?.2 
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Family  19.— LAMHLE.    (f§  Genera,  14$  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
BuB-maatoMs. 


Nearctio 

8UB-RBOIOH8. 


Paubabctio 

SUB-RKOI098. 


Ethiopia* 

8UB-REGIOH8. 


Oribhtal 
sub-bjboioks. 


AUSTRALIA* 
SCB-RBOICWSL 


1.8.8.4      1.8.3.4     1.8.3.4  Ll. a. 3. 4       1.8.3- 


The  Laniidae,  or  Shrikes  (Laniinse  and  Malaconotinae  of  the 
Hand  List,  and  including  CMuricincla),  are  most  abundant 
and  varied  in  Africa,,  less  plentiful  in  the  Oriental,  Australian, 
and  Palsearctic  regions,  with  a  few  species  in  the  Nearctic  region 
as  far  as  Mexico.  The  constitution  of  the  family  is,  however, 
somewhat  uncertain.    The  genera  here  admitted  are : — 

Colluricincla  (4  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Rectes  (18  sp.), 
Papuan  Islands,  North  Australia,  to  Pelew  and  Fiji  Islands ; 
(1462  -  14W  1466  1470  1471  -  1478)  £an;^  (50  8p.),  the  whole  Nearctic, 
Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions,  one  species  reaching 
Timor,  none  in  Madagascar ;  Laniellus  (1  sp.),  Java ;  Hypocolius 
(1  sp.),  Abyssinia  and  Upper  Nile ;  Corvinella  (1  sp.),  South  and 
West  Africa ;  Urolestes  (1  sp.),  South  and  East  Africa ;  Tephro- 
dornis  (4  sp.),  Oriental  region  to  Hainan  and  Java ;  Hypodes  (1 
sp.),  West  Africa;  Fraseria  (2  sp.),  West  Africa;  Cuphoptervs 
(1  sp.),  Princefc'  Island ;  Nilavs  (1  sp.),  South  and  West  Africa ; 
Prionops  (9  sp.),  Tropical  Africa;  EurocephaXvA  (2  sp.),  North, 
East,  and  South  Africa,  and  Abyssinia ;  Chaunonotvs  (1  sp.), 
West  Africa ;  Vanga  (4  sp.),  Madagascar  (Plate  VI.  vol.  i.  p.  278); 
Laniarius  (36  sp.),  the  whole  Ethiopian  region ;  Telephonus  (10 
sp.),  all  Africa  and  South  Europe;  Meristes  (2  sp.),  Tropical 
and  South  Africa ;  Nicatar  (1  sp.),  East  Africa. 

Family  20.— CORVIDiE.     (§*  Genera,  $0  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical  I      Nearctic     I    Palaarctic        Ethiopian    I     Oribhtal        Australian 

SUR-RB010N3.       8 OB- REGIONS.       SUB-RBOIONH.       SUB-RKOIONS.  I   80B-BBOIONB.      8UR-RROKWWL 


1.2. 3.411. ft. 3. 4     1.8.3.4 

J  I 


i.  a.  3. 4i.  a.  3.  a 


i.a.3  - 
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The  Corvidae,  or  Crows,  Jays,  &<x,  form  an  extensive  and 
somewhat  heterogeneous  group,  some  members  of  which  inhabit 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  although  none  of  the  genera  are 
cosmopolitan.  The  true  crows  are  found  everywhere  but  in 
South  America ;  the  magpies,  choughs,  and  nutcrackers  are 
characteristic  of  the  Palaearctic  region ;  the  jays  are  Palaearctic, 
Oriental,  and  American ;  while  the  piping  crows  are  peculiarly 
Australian.  The  more  detailed  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as 
follows : — 

Sub-family  L  Gymnorhininae  (Piping  Crows). — Strepera  (4 
8p.),  and  GymnorhinaXZ  sp.),  are  Australian  only;  Cracticus  (9 
sp.),  ranges  from  New  Guinea  to  Tasmania  (this  is  usually  put 
with  the  Shrikes,  but  it  has  more  affinity  with  the  preceding 
genera) ;  Pityriasis  (1  sp.),  Borneo  (an  extraordinary  bird  of  very 
doubtful  affinities) ;  OrcUlina  (1  sp.),  Australia,  is  put  here  by 
Sundevall, — among  Motacillidae,  by  Gould. 

Sub-family  II.  Garrulinae  (Jays). — Platylophus  =  Lophocitta 
(4  sp.),  Malaya ;  Garrulus  (12  sp.),  Palaearctic  region,  China  and 
Himalayas ;  Perisoreus  (2  sp.),  North  of  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions;  Cyamvrus1  (22  sp.),  American,  from  Bolivia  to  Canada, 
most  abundant  in  Central  America,  but  absent  from  the  Antilles ; 
Cyanocorax  (15  sp.),  La  Plata  to  Mexico ;  Calocitta  (2  sp.),  Gua- 
temala and  Mexico ;  Psilorhinus  (3  sp.),  Costa  Rica  to  Texas ; 
Vrocissa  (6  sp.),  Western  Himalayas  to  China  and  Formosa ; 
Cissa  (3  sp.),  South-eastern  Himalayas  to  Tenasserim,  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  and  Java. 

Sub-family  III.  Dendrocittinae  (Tree  Crows).— Temnurus  (3 
ap.),  Cochin  China,  Malacca  to  Borneo  (not  Java)  ;  Dendro- 
citta  (9  sp.),  the  Oriental  region  to  Sumatra,  Hainan,  and  For- 
mosa ;  Crypsirhina  (3  sp.),  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Java ;  Ptilostomus 
(2  sp.),  West,  East,  and  South  Africa. 

Sub-family  IV.  Corvinae  (Crows  and  Magpies). — Nucifraga  (4 
sp.),  Palaearctic  region  to  the  Himalayas  and  North  China ;  JAfei- 
eorvus  (1  sp.),  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  California ;  Oywnohitta 
(1  sp.),  Eocky  Mountains  and  Arizona  (Plate  XVIII.,  Vol.  II., 
p.  128);  Pica  (9  sp.),  Palaearctic  region,  Arctic  America,  and 
California;  Cyanapica  (3  sp.),  Spain,  North-east  Asia,  Japan; 
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BtreptociUa  (2  sp.),  Celebes ;  Charitornu  (1  sp.)t  Sula  Islands ; 
Cormu  (55  sp.),  universally  distributed  except  South  America 
and  New  Zealand,  but  found  in  Guatemala  and  the  Antilles 
to  Porto  Eico;  reaches  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
Oymnocorvus  (2  sp.),  Papuan  Islands ;  Picathartes  (1  sp.),  West 
Africa ;  Corvultur  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa. 

Sub-family  V.  Fregilinae  (Choughs). — Fregilus  (3  sp.),  moun- 
tains and  cliffs  of  Paleearctic  region  from  West  Europe  to  the 
Himalayas  and  North  China,  Abyssinia  (Plate  L,  VoL  I.,  p. 
195) ;  Corcorax  (1  sp.),  Australia. 

Family  21.— PARADISEIDiB.    (19  Genera,  34  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Kkotropioal 


SHB-BBOIOm.       8UB-REOIOM8.       SUB-BEOIO*8.       SUB-RKGIONB.       80B-R*OIOlC8.      8CB-RSOIONB. 


Nbarctio 


Palxabotic 


Ethiopian 


Obibhtal 


Australia* 


l.A 


The  Paradiseid»,  or  "  Birds  of  Paradise/'  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  families  of  birds,  unsurpassed  alike  for  the  singularity 
and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  Till  recently  the  family  was  re- 
stricted to  about  eight  species  of  the  more  typical  Paradise  birds, 
but  in  his  splendid  monograph  of  the  group,  Mr.  Elliot  has 
combined  together  a  number  of  allied  forms  which  had  been 
doubtfully  placed  in  several  adjacent  families.  The  various 
species  of  true  Paradise  birds,  having  ornamental  plumes  deve- 
loped from  different  parts  of  the  body,  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  Papuan  Islands,  one  species 
only  being  found  in  the  Moluccas  and  one  in  North  Australia ; 
while  the  less  typical  Bower-birds,  having  no  such  developments 
of  plumage,  are  most  characteristic  of  the  north  and  east  of 
Australia,  with  a  few  species  in  New  Guinea.  The  distribution 
of  the  genera  according  to  Mr.  Elliot's  monograph  is  as  follows :— » 

Sub-family  L  Paradiseinfle. — Paradisea  (4  sp.),  Papuan  Is- 
lands ;  Manucodia  (3  sp.),  Papuan  Islands  and  North  Australia; 
Adrapia  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea;  Parotia  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea; 
Lopharhina  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea;  Diphyllodes  (3  sp.),  Papuan 
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Islands ;  Xanthomdus  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ;  Ctciwntvrus  (1  sp.), 
Papuan  Islands ;  Paradigalla  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ;  Semioptera 
(1  sp.),  Gilolo  and  Batchian. 

Sub-family  II.  Epimachin®. — Epimachus  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ; 
Drepanarnis  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ;  Sdeuddes  (1  sp.),  New  Gui- 
nea (Plate  X.,  Vol  I.,  p.  414) ;  Ptilorhis  (4  sp.),  New  Guinea  and 
North  Australia. 

Sub-family  III.  Tectonarchin©  (Bower-birds). — Sericulus  (1 
sp.),  Eastern  Australia;  PtiUmphynclwA  (1  sp.),  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia; Chlamydodera  (4  sp.),  North  and  East  Australia;  JSlvr 
r&dus  (3  sp.),  Papuan  Islands  and  East  Australia ;  Amblyornis 
(1  sp.),  New  Guinea. 

Family  22.— MELIPHAGIDiB.    (23  Genera,  19(iA?i5pecies.) 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
sttb-reoion8. 

Nrabotio 
Sub-regions. 

PaLjBAROTIC 
SUB-REOIOKH. 

Ethiopian 
sub-bisoion8. 

Oriental 
80b-rboions. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-RCOIONB. 

i.a.3.4 

(As  in  the  Hand  List,  but  omitting  Zosterops,  and  slightly 
altering  the  arrangement.) 

The  extensive  group  of  the  Meliphagidse,  or  Honey-suckers, 
is  wholly  Australian,  for  the  genus  Zosterops,  which  extends 
into  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions,  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  it  Several  of  th$  genera  pre  confined  to  Australia, 
others  to  New  Zealand,  while  a  few  range  over  the  whole  Aus- 
tralian region.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Myzamela  (18  sp.),  has  the  widest  range,  extending  from  Ce- 
lebes to  the  Samoa  Islands,  and  to  Timor  and  Eastern  Australia ; 
Entomophila  (4  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Gfltciphila  (10 
sp.),  Australia,  Timor,  New  Guinea,  and  New  Caledonia ;  Acan- 
thorhynchus  (2  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Melijphaga  (1  sp.), 
Australia ;  Ptilotis  (40  sp.),  Gilolo  and  Lombok  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  and  to  the  Samoa  and  Tonga  Islands ;  Mdiornis  (5  sp.), 
Australia  and  Tasmania;  Prosthemadera  (1  sp.),  Pogonornis  (1 
sp.),  New  Zealand ;  Anthorms  (4  sp.),  New  Zealand  and  Chatham 
Islands;  Anthochcera  (4  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania;1  Xan- 
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thotw\4:  sp.),  Papuan  Islands  and  Australia;  Leptomis1^  sp.), 
Samoa  Islands  and  New  Caledonia;  Philemon  =  Tropidorhytwks 
(18  sp.),  Moluccas  and  Lombok  to  New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Caledonia;  Eitioriliza  (2  sp.),  Australia;  Mano- 
rhina  (5  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Euthyrhynchv*  (3  sp.), 
New  Guinea;  Melirrhophetes  (2  sp.),  New  Guinea;  Melidectes 
(1  sp.),  New  Guinea ;  Melipotes  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ;  Melithrep- 
tv&  (8  sp.),  New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  Tasmania;  (***)  Moho  (3 
sp.),  Sandwich  Islands ;  ChcetoptUa  (1  sp.),  Sandwich  Islands. 

Family  23.— NECTAEINIID^E.    (11  Genera,  12^kpecies.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rsoioms. 

Kbarotic 

8UB-REG10N8. 

Paljearctic 

SUB-BBOIOIfi. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-bboions. 

Oriental 
sub-rsgions. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SuB-RBGIOHS. 



— -1 

-a  — 

l.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

»..- 

The  Nectariniidae,  or  Sun-birds,  form  a  rather  extensive  group 
of  insectivorous  honey-suckers,  often  adorned  with  brilliant  me- 
tallic plumage,  and  bearing  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
American  humming-birds,  although  not  in  any  way  related  to 
them.  They  atiound  in  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian 
regions,  as  far  east  as  New  Ireland,  and  south  to  Queensland, 
while  one  species  inhabits  the  hot  Jordan  Valley  in  the  Pal«- 
arctic  region.  For  the  Eastern  genera  I  follow  Lord  Walden'fc 
classification  (Ibis,  1870) ;  the  African  species  not  having  been 
so  carefully  studied  are  mostly  placed  in  one  genus.  The  genera 
adopted  are  as  follows : — 

Promerops  (1  sp.),  South  Africa;  Nectarinia  (60  sp.),  the  whole 
Ethiopian  region ;  Cinnyincindus  (5  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Neodre- 
pants  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  Arachnecjtfira  (13  sp.),  Palestine, 
all  India  to  Hainan,  the  Papuan  Islands,  and  North-east  Aus- 
tralia ;  JSthopyga  (15  sp,),  Himalayas  and  Central  India  to  West 
China,  Hainan,  Java,  and  Northern  Celebes ;  Nectarophila  (5  sp.), 
Central  India  and  Ceylon,  Assam  and  Aracan  to  Java,  Celebes 
and  the  Philippines ;  Chalcostetha  (6  sp.),  Malay  Peninsula  to 
New  Guinea;   AnthrepUs  (1   sp.),  Siam,  Malay  Peninsula  to 
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Sula  Islands,  and  Floras ;  Cosmetoira  (1  sp.),  Papuan  Islands ; 
Arachnothera  (15  sp.),  the  Oriental  region  (excluding  Philippines), 
Celebes  Lombok,  and  Papuan  Islands. 

Family  24.— VICMIDM.    $  Genera,  ljfr  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-RBOIONa 

Nbarctio 
8ub-reoion8. 

Palaargtic 
Sub-bsoionb. 

Ethiopian 

80B-RKOION& 

Oriental 

8t7B-REmON8. 

AUSTRALIAN 
&UB-REGION8. 





4, 

i.a.3.4 

l.a.3.4 

i.a.3  .4. 

The  Dicseidse,  or  Flower-peckers,  consist  of  very  small,  gaily- 
coloured  birds,  rather  abundant  over  the  whole  Oriental  and 
much  of  the  Australian  regions,  and  one  genus  extending  over 
the  Ethiopian  region.  The  genera  here  adopted  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(**)  Zosterops  (68  sp.),  the  whole  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and 
Australian  regions,  as  far  east  as  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  north  to 
Pekin  and  Japan ;  (**  —  **)  Dicceum  (25  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental 
region,  except  China,  with  the  Australian  region  as  far  as  the 
Solomon  Islands;  (**)  Pachyglossa  (2  sp.  1487  1442),  Nepal  and 
Northern  Celebes  ;  (**)  Piprisoma  (2  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon 
and  Timor;  Q460)  PardcUotus  (10  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania; 
^407  —  400)  PrionochUus  (5  sp.),  Indo-Malay  sub-region  and  Papuan 
Islands. 

Family  25.— DEEPANIDIDjE.    (4  Genera,  8  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


'  Neotropical 
sub-reoiona. 

NZARCriC 
8UB-RSOION8. 

Palacarctic 

SUB-ftEOIONB. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-rcoions. 

Oriental 

SUB-RBQIONS. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-RBOIONB. 

3 

The  Drepanididae  are  confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I 
follow  Mr.  Sclater's  suggestion  in  bringing  together  the  following 
genera  to  form  this  family  : — 

Drepanis  (3  sp.) ;  Hemignaihus  (3  sp.) ;  Loxops  (1  sp.)  ;  Psit- 
tirostra  (1  sp.).      If  these  are  correctly  associated,  the  great 
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differences  in  the  bill  indicate  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
a  larger  and  more  varied  family,  once  inhabiting  more  extensive 
land  surfaces  in  the  Pacific 

Family  26.— CCEREBIDjE.    (11  Genera,  55  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
SuB^taoKms. 

Necrotic 
Sub-mqiomb. 

PaLBAROTIG 
8UB-RROIOHS. 

Bthiopiah 

8UB-R«GION8. 

Oriental 
8ub-rboion8. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-RSOIOHa. 

-  a. 3. A 

1          a 

1     * 

(According  to  the  arrangement  of  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin.) 

The  Ccerebidae,  or  Sugar-birds,  are  delicate  little  birds  allied  to 
the  preceding  families,  but  with  extensile  honey-sucking  tongues. 
They  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
only  one  species  of  Certhiola  ranging  so  far  north  as  Florida. 
The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  genera : — 

Diglos&a  (14  sp.),  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  Guiana  and  Mexico ; 
Diglossopis  (1  sp.),  Ecuador  to  Venezuela;  Oreomanes  (1  sp.), 
Ecuador ;  Conirostrum  (6  sp.),  Bolivia  to  Ecuador  and  Columbia ; 
Hemidacnis  (1  sp.),  Upper  Amazon  and  Columbia ;  Dacnis  (13 
sp.),  Brazil  to  Ecuador  and  Costa  Rica ;  Certhidea  (2  sp.),  Gala- 
pagos Islands ;  Chlorophanes  (2  sp.),  Brazil  to  Central  America 
and  Cuba ;  Ccereba  (4  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  Certhiola  (10  sp.), 
Amazon  to  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and  Florida ;  Glossoptila  (1  sp.), 
Jamaica. 


Family  27.— MNIOTIITIDjE.     (1 8  Genera,  115; 

Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
sub-rmions. 

Nrarctio 

8UB-RSQIOM8. 

PALiCARCTIO 
8T7B-RRQION8. 

Bthiopiah 
Sub-reoionb. 

Oribhtal 
sub-rsoions. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-RJDOIOHR. 

-a. a. 4 

l.fi.4.4 

1-.— 

(Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  are  followed  for  the  Neotropical, 
Baird  and  Allen  for  the  Nearctic  region.) 

The  Mniotiltidaej  or  Wood-warblers,  are  an  interesting  group  of 
small  and  elegant  birds,  allied  to  the  preceding  family  and  to  the 
greenlets,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  warblers  and  tits  of  Europe. 
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They  range  over  all  North  America  from  Panama  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  but.  do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  tropic  in  Southern 
America.  They  are  almost  as  abundant  in  the  Nearctic  as  in 
the  Neotropical  region ;  and  considering  the  favourable  condi- 
tions of  existence  in  Tropical  America,  this  fact,  in  connection 
with  their  absence  from  the  South  Temperate  zone  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  originated  in  North  Temperate  America,  and 
subsequently  spread  southward  into  the  tropics.  This  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  their  metropolis,  in  the 
breeding  season,  is  to  the  north  of  the  United  States.  The 
genera  adopted  by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  are  as  follows: — 
(918)  Sivrus  (4  sp.),  Venezuela  and  West  Indies  to  Eastern  States 
and  Canada;  Mniotilta  (1  sp.),  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Antilles 
to  the  Eastern  States  ;  Panda  (5  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico,  and  the 
Eastern  States,  and  Canada ;  Protonotaria  (1  sp.),  Antilles  to 
Ohio;  Helminthophaga  (8  sp.),  Columbia  to  Arctic  America; 
Helmintherm  (2  sp.),  Central  America  to  Eastern  States ;  Peris- 
soglossa  (1  sp.),  Antilles  and  Eastern  States ;  Dendrcsca  (33  sp.), 
Amazon  to  Antilles,  and  Arctic  America,  and  south  to  Chili ; 
Oporornis  (2  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Eastern  States;  OeotUypis  (11 
sp.).  all  North  America  and  Brazil ;  Myiodioctes  (5  sp.),  all  North 
America  and  Columbia ;  BasiUutervs  (22  sp.),  Bolivia  and  Brazil 
to  Mexico ;  Setophaga  (15  sp.),  Brazil  to  Canada ;  ISrgaticus  (2 
sp.),  Guatemala  and  Mexico ;  Cardellina  (1  sp.),  Guatemala  and 
Mexico ;  (1440)  Oranatellus  (3  sp.),  Amazon  to  Mexico  ;  Q441)  Tere- 
tristis  (2  sp.),  Cuba;  Q4**)  Icteria  (2  sp*),  Costa  Eica  and  United 
States  to  Canada. 

Family  28.— VIREONIDiE.    (7  Genera,  63  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SPR-RFOIONA. 

Neabctic 
Sub- regions. 

Pauearcuo 
8ub-reoion8. 

Ethiopian 
sub-beoiowb. 

Oriental 
sub-reoioxs. 

Australian 
Sub-rkoions. 

-a.  3.  A 

l.A.3.4 

(Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  are  followed  for  the  Neotropical 
genera ;  Professor  Baird  and  Mr.  Allen  for  those  of  the  Nearctic 


region.) 
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The  Vireonid®,  or  Greenlets,  are  a  family  of  small  fly-catching 
birds  wholly  restricted  to  the  American  continent,  where  they 
range  from  Paraguay  to  Canada.  They  are  allied  to  the  Mniotil- 
tidae  and  perhaps  also  to  the  Australian  PachycephaUdae.  Only 
two  of  the  genera,  with  about  a  dozen  species,  inhabit  the 
Nearctic  region.'    The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Vireosylvia  (13  sp.), -Venezuela  to  Mexico,  the  Antilles,  the 
Eastern  States  and  Canada ;  Vireo  (14  sp.),  Central  America  and 
the  Antilles  to  Canada ;  Neochloe  (1  sp.),  Mexico ;  Hylophilus 
(20  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  Laletes  (1  sp.),  Jamaica ;  Vireolaniw 
(5  sp.),  Amazonia  to  Mexico ;  OychiorTm  (9  sp.),  Paraguay  to 
Mexico. 

Family  29.— AMPELIDiE.    (4  Genera,  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-rroion8. 


Nrarctio 
8ub-regiom8. 


Paukarctio 
8ub-rbgion0. 


Ethiopiah 
Sub-regions. 


Oriental 
Sub-regions. 


Australia* 
Sub-reoiom. 


—  3.4  1 1.2.3.4  I  1.2.3.4 1 


Hie  Ampelidae,  represented  in  Europe  by  the  waxwing,  are  a 
small  family,  characteristic  of  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  re- 
gions, but  extending  southward  to  Costa  Rica  and  the  West 
Indian  islands.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

(1689)  Ampeli8*(3  sp.),  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  and 
southward  to  Guatemala;  (uao)  Ptilogonys  (2  sp.),  Central 
America ;  (1442)  Dvlus  (2  sp.),  West  Indian  Islands ;  Q**1)  Fkceno- 
pepla  (1  sp.),  Mexico  and  the  Gila  Valley. 


Family  30.— HrRUNDINID^.    (  9  Genera,  91  Species.) 


OSNSBAL  DlSTBIBUTION. 

Neotropical 

SCB-BBQIom. 

Nearctic 
Sub-rbqioks. 

Palaarctic 

8UB-RB0IONS. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-rkoiohh. 

Orikktal 
8  ob-regions. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-RAUOK&. 

1.2.3.4 

i 

1.2.3.4 

1.2.3.4 

1.2.3.4 

1.2.3. 4 

1.2.3.4 
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The  Hirundinidae,  or  Swallows,  are  true  cosmopolites.  Al- 
though they  do  not  range  quite  so  far  north  (except  as  stragglers) 
as  a  few  of  the  extreme  polar  birds,  yet  they  pass  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle  both  in  America  and  Europe,  Cotyle  Hparia  having 
been  observed  in  the  Parry  Islands,  while  Hirundo  rustica  has 
been  seen  both  in  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  Cotyle  riparia 
and  Chelidon  wrUca  also  breed  in  great  numbers  in » northern 
Lapland,  latitude  67°  to  70°  north.  Many  of  the  species  also, 
have  an  enormous  range,  the  common  swallow  (Hvrwndo  rustica) 
inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  from  Lapland  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  to  the  Moluccas.  The  genera  of  swallows  are 
not  well  determined,  a  number  having  been  established  of  which 
the  value  is  uncertain.  I  admit  the  following,  referring  by 
numbers  to  the  Hamd  List : — 

(215  -  22i  226 -  228)  Hirundo  (40  sp.),  the  rangeof  the  entire 
family ;  (^  **)  Psalidoprogne  (10  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ; 
(**)  Phedina  (1  sp.),  Madagascar  and  Mascarene  Islands ;  f225) 
Pdrochdidon  (5  sp.),  North  and  South  America  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  («»-282  ?2M)  Atticora  (8  sp.),  the  Neotropical  region  and 
?  Australia ;  (*»  ***)  Cotyle  (11  sp.),  Europe,  India,  Africa,  North 
America,  Antilles,  and  Ecuador ;  (**)  Stelgidopteryx  (5  sp.),  La 
Plata  to  United  States  ;(******)  Chelidon  (6  sp.),  Pakearctic 
region,  Nepal,  Borneo  ;l  (•*  ~  **)  Progne  (5  sp.),  all  North  and 
South  America. 

Family  31.— ICTERID^E.    (24  Genera^  ll6AJSpecies.) 


General  Distribution. 

NlOTBOPIGAL 
SUB-RBOIOHS. 

Nbabctio 

SUB-RKQlOHi 

PaL*ARCTIO 
8UB-BBOIOMI. 

Bthiopiah 
Sub-regionb. 

Oriental 
sub-rkgionb. 

australia* 
Sub-mqions. 

i.a.3.4 

i.2. a. 4 

I-— 

The  Icteridae,  or  American  hang-nests,  range  oyer  the  whole 
continent,  from  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Only  about  20  species  inhabit  the  Nearctic 
region,  while,  as  usual  with  exclusively  American  families,  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  genera  and  species  are  found  in  the 
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tropical  parts  of  South  America.    The  genera  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin  are  the  following  : — 

Clypeicterus  (1  sp.),  Upper  Amazon ;  Ocyalus  (2  sp.),  Upper 
Amazon  to  Mexico  ;  Ostinops  (8  sp.),  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to 
Mexico ;  Cassiculus  (1  sp.),  Mexico ;  Cassicus  (10  sp.),  South 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Costa  Rica  ;  Icterus  (34  sp.),  La  Plata  to 
the  Antilles  and  United  States;  Dolichonyx  (1  sp.),  Paraguay 
to  Canada;  Molothrus  (8  sp.),  La  Plata  to  Northern  United 
States ;  Agelceus  (7  sp.),  La  Plata  and  Chili  to  Northern  United 
States ;  XartikocephcUus  (1  sp.),  Mexico  to  California  and  Canada ; 
XarUhosomvs  (4  sp.),  La  Plata  to  Venezuela;  Amblyrhamphus 
(1  sp.),  La  Plata  and  Bolivia ;  Oymnomystax  (1  sp.),  Amazonia 
and  Guiana;  Pseudoleistes  (2  sp.),  La  Plata  and  Brazil ;  Leistes 
(3  sp.),  La  Plata  to  Venezuela ;  Sturnella  (5  sp.),  Patagonia  and 
Falkland  Islands  to  Middle  United  States;  Curoeus  (1  sp.), 
Chili ;  Nesop&ar  (1  sp.),  Jamaica  ;  Scolecoptffaus  (2  sp.),  Mexico  to 
Arctic  Circle ;  Lampropsar  (4  sp.),  Amazonia  and  Ecuador  to 
Mexico ;  Quiscaliis  (10  sp.),  Venezuela  and  Columbia  to  South 
and  Central  United  States;  Hypopyrrhw  (1  sp.),  Columbia; 
Aphdbus  (1  sp.),  Brazil  and^  Bolivia ;  Cassidix  (2  sp.),  Brazil  to 
Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Family  32.— TANAGREDjE.    (43  Genera,  304  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-region*. 

Neabctio 
SuB-Baoiom. 

Paljcabctic 
sub-aeoionb. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-reoioks. 

Oriental 
sub-beoionb. 

AUBTBAUAH 
SUB-BEOIOML 

l.fi.3.4 

-2.3  - 

The  Tanagers  are  an  extensive  family  of  varied  and  beautiful 
fruit-eating  birds,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region,  only 
four  species  of  a  single  genus  (JPyranga)  extending  into  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  Rocky  Mountains.  Southward  they 
range  to  La  Plata.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  forest 
regions  of  South  America  east  of  the  Andes,  where  no  less 
than  40  out  of  the  43  genera  occur;  23  of  the  genera  are 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region,  while  only  1  (Phlogothraupis)  is 
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peculiar  to  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  2  (Spindalis  and 
PhcenicophUus)  to  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  genera  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  with  their  distribution  will  be 
found  at  Vol.  II,  p.  99;  in  our  account  of  Neotropical  Zoology. 

Family  33.— FKINGILLHLE.      $i  Genera,  509  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Bub- region*. 

Nbabchc 
8ub-rboion8. 

Paljcabctic 
sub-bbgions. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-regioics, 

Orikmtal 
sub-bboions. 

AUSTRALIA* 
8UB-BEOION8. 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i .a. 3. 4 



The  great  family  of  the  Fringillidse,  or  finches,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state  as- regards  their  division  into  genera,  the  most  di- 
vergent views  being  held  by  ornithologists  as  to  the  constitution 
and  affinities  of  many  of  the  groups.  All  the  Australian  finch- 
like birds  appear  to  belong  to  the  Ploceidae,  so  that  the  finches, 
as  here  constituted,  are  found  in  every  region  and  sub-region, 
except  the  Australian  region  from  which  they  are  entirely  absent 
— a  peculiar  distribution  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  family 
of  birds. 

Many  European  ornithologists  separate  the  Emberizidae,  or  bun- 
tings, as  a  distinct  family,  but  as  the  American  genera  have  not 
been  so  divided  I  am  obliged  to  keep  them  together;  but  the 
genera  usually  classed  as  "  buntings  "  are  placed  last,  as  a  sub- 
family. In  the  following  arrangement  of  the  genera,  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  harmonize  the  views  of  the  best  modern  writers. 
For  convenience  of  reference  the  succession  of  the  genera  is  that 
of  the  Hand  List,  and  the  numbers  of  the  sub-genera  are  given 
whenever  practicable : — 

Qm  i7«6)  FringUia  (6  sp.),  the  whole  Palaearctic  region,  includ- 
ing the  Atlantic  Islands ;  f1794)  Acanthis  (3  sp.),  Europe  to  Siberia, 
Persia,  and  North- West  Himalayas;  f1796)  Procarduelis  (1  sp.), 
High  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  (*m  -  1808)  Chrysomitris  (18 
sp.),  Neotropical  and  Nearctic  regions,  Europe,  and  Siberia;  (18M) 
Metvponia  (1  sp.),  East  Europe  to  North' West  Himalayas ;  Q** 
*■■  M09)  Chlorospiza  (9  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  and  Africa  to  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  (U08-tt09)  Dryospiaa  (14  sp.),  South  Europe, 
Palestine,  Canaries,  and  all  Africa;  0s10)  Sycalis  (18  sp.),  the 
whole  Neotropical  region ;  (im  -  «»  mm  -  isw)  Pyrgita1  (34  sp.), 
Palsearctic  and  Oriental  regions,  and  all  Africa;  Q81*)  Mimtifrin- 
gilla  (4  sp.),  Palsearctic  region ;  (***)  Fringillavda  (2  sp.),  North- 
West  Himalayas  to  East  Thibet ;  ("»-»»)  Coccothraustes  (6  sp.), 
Palaearctic  region  and  Nepal,  Nearctic  region  to  Mexico ;  (18ffl) 
Eophona  (2  sp.),  China  and.  Japan;  Q8*)  Mycerobas  (2  sp.),  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  Persia,  High  Himalayas,  and  East  Thibet;  f1885) 
Chaimoproctus  (1  sp.),  Bonin  Islands,  south-east  of  Japan, 
(probably  Palaearctic)  ;  (18a6)  Geospiza  (7  sp.)  ,Galapagos  Islands ; 
(18*7)  Camarhynchus  (5  sp.),  Galapagos  Islands ;  Q**)  Cactornis 
(4  sp.),  Galapagos  Islands  ;(*»-*»)  Phrygilus  (10  sp.),  Colum- 
bia to  Fuegia  and  the  Falkland  Islands ;  (188S)  Xemspingus  (1  sp.), 
Peru;  Q**)  Diuca  (3  sp.),  Peru  to  Chili  and  Patagonia;  0886 
■■*  "*)  Smberizoides  (3  sp.),  Venezuela  to  Paraguay ;  (1886)  Dona- 
cospiza  (1  sp.),  South  Brazil  and  La  Plata ;  t1889)  Chamceospim  (1 
sp.),  Mexico ;  (1888  ■■*.  ^  Smbernagra  (9  sp,),  Arizona  to  La 
Plata;  {im)  Rcemcphila  (6  sp.),  Mexico  to  Costa  Rica;  (w*2) 
Atlapetis  (1  sp.),  Mexico;  (184S)  Pyrgisoma  (5  sp.),  Mexico  to 
Costa  Rica;  (*"  -*  »*)  P^ifo  (12  sp.),  all  North  America  to 
Guatemala ;  (184e)  •/imeo  (6  sp.),  all  the  United  States  to  Guate- 
mala; (1847)  Zonotrichia  (9  sp.),  the  whole  Nearctic  and  Neotro- 
pical regions ;  (1848  1849)  Melospiza  (7  sp.),  Sitka  and  United  States 
to  Guatemala;  f1860)  Sjpt»dfa  (7  sp.),  Canada  to  Guatemala ;  Q**) 
Passerdla  (4  sp.),  the  Nearctic  region  and  Northern  Asia;  Q85*) 
Bassermlus  (6  sp.),  Nearctic  region  and  to  Guatemala ;  (WM)  Boa- 
cetea  (1  sp.),  all  United  States  and  Mexico ;  (1854)  Ammodromus 
(4  sp.),  all  United  States  to  Guatemala ;  (ww)  Coturniculm  (6  sp.), 
north  and  east  of  North  America  to  Jamaica  and  Bolivia ;  (1868) 
Peuccea  (6  sp.),  South  Atlantic  States  and  California  to  Mexico ; 
O857)  Tiaris  (1  sp.),  Brazil;  Qm)  Volatinia  (1  sp.),  Mexico  to 
Brazil  and  Bolivia ;  Qm)Cyanospiza  (5  sp.),  Canada  to  Guatemala ; 
(i8oo  i86i)  Paroaria  (6  sp.),  Tropical  South  America,  east  of  the 
Andes;  (1862)  CorypTwspingus  (4  sp.),  Tropical  South  America; 
(186s)  Raplospiza  (2  sp.);.  Mexico  and  Brazil ;  (1884  uw)  Phonipara 
(8  sp.),  Mexico  to  Columbia,  the  greater  Antilles ;  (18W)  Poospiza 
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(13  sp.),  California  and  South  Central  States  to  Bolivia  and  La 
Plata;  (**)  Spodiornia  (1  sp.),  Andes  of  Quito ;  (?"  **)  Pyrr hula 
(9  sp.),  the  whole  Palsearctic  region  to  the  Azores  and  High 
Himalayas ;  f1868)  CrWtagra  (17  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa* 
Mauritius,  Syria;  (18W)  IAgwrnus  (2  sp.),  West  Africa;  0s10  18n) 
Carpodacvs  (18  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palaearctie  regions  to  Mexico 
and  Central  India;  (W*-w»)  Eryfhroepiaa  (6  sp.),  Southern 
parts  of  Palsearctic  region;  Q*?6)  Uragus  (2  sp.),  Siberia  and 
Japan;  Qm)  CardincUis  (2  sp.),  South  and  Central  States  to 
Venezuela:  Q*17)  Pyrrhvloxia  (1  sp.),  Texas  and  Bio  Grande; 
(1878  1879)  Ouiraca  (6  sp.),  Southern  United  States  to  La  Plata; 
f1880)  Amaurospiza  (2  sp.),  Costa  Eica  and  Brazil ;  f1881)  Hedy- 
meles  (2  sp.),  all  United  States  to  Columbia ;  t1882)  Pheueticus 
(5  sp.),  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  Q***)  Oryzoborus  (6  sp.), 
Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  South  Brazil ;  Q***)  Mdopyrrha  (1  sp.), 
Cuba;  f1886)  Loxigilla  (4  sp.),  Antilles;  Q-m  mtl)  Spermqphila 
(44  sp.),  Texas  to  Bolivia  and  Uruguay ;  f1888)  Catamenia  (4 sp.), 
Columbia  to  Bolivia;  t1889)  Neorhynchm  (3  sp.),  West  Peru; 
(1892)  Catamilyrhyncus  (1  sp.),  Columbia;  Q*™)  Loxia  (7  sp.), 
Europe  to  North-west  India  and  Japan,  Arctic  America  to  Penn- 
sylvania, Mexico ;  (?**)  Pinicola  (3  sp.),  Arctic  America,  North- 
east Europe  to  the  Amoor,  Camaroons  Mountains, West  Africa; 
(1896)  Propyrrhula  (1  sp.),  Darjeeling  in  the  winter,  ?  Thibet ;  (189e) 
Pyrrhospiza  (lsp.),  Snowy  Himalayas;  (18W)  Hccmatospiza  (1 
sp.),  South-east  Himalayas,  5,000  -  10,000  feet;  C898  1899)Zww>fo 
(12  sp.),  Europe  to  Central  Asia,  north  and  east  of  North  Ame- 
rica; (^90°)  Leucostide  (7  sp.),  Siberia  and  Thibet  to  Kamschatka, 
and  from  Alaska  to  Utah. 

Sub-family  Emberizin©. — (1996)  CcUamospiza  (1  sp.),  Arizona 
and  Texas  to  Mexico ;  (190C)  Chondestes  (2  sp.),  Western,  Central, 
and  Southern  States  to  Mexico  and  Nicaragua ;  f1907  -  mo)  Evr 
spiza  (9  sp.),  Palsearctic  region,  India,'  Burmah,  and  South  China, 
South-east  United  States  to  Columbia ;  (»»-»»)  Enderiza  (28 
sp.),  the  whole  Palsearctic  region  (continental),  to  Central  India 
in  winter;  Q*21)  Gubernatrix  (1  sp.),  Paraguay  and  La  Platcy 
(according  to  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin  this  comes  next  to 
Pipilo);  Q9**)  Fringillaria  (8  sp.),  Africa  and  South  Europe; 
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^1928  -i»£6)  piectropJianes  (6  sp.),  Arctic  Zone  to  Northern  Europe 
and  North  China,  Arctic  America,  and  east  side  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  (19a6)  Centronyx  (1  sp.),  Mouth  of  Yellowstone  Kiver. 

Family  34.— PLOCEIDjE.     (29  Genera,  252  species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical  i      Ncabctio 
SuB-aiaiONa.     Scb-reoion& 


PaLjBARCTIC 
SUB-REGIONS. 


Ethiopian    i     Oriental     i  Australia]* 
Sub-regions.     Bub-regions.     Bub-reoions. 


1. S. 3. 4    1. ft. 3. 4      l.fl.3- 


The  Ploceidse,  or  Weaver-finches,  are  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ethiopian  region,  where  most  of  the  genera  and  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  species  are  found ;  the  remainder  being  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions. 
Like  the  true  finches  these  have  never  been  properly  studied, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  what  genera  are  natural 
and  how  far  those  of  Australia  and  Africa  are  distinct.  The  fol- 
lowing enumeration  must  therefore  be  taken  as  altogether  ten- 
tative and  provisionaL  When  the  genera  adopted  differ  from 
those  of  the  Hand  List  they  will  be  referred  to  by  numbers. 

Textor  (5  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  («»  -  mm  m»)  J?y- 
phantornis  (32  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Q*65  16M)  Sym- 
plecles  (8  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Mcdimbus  (9  sp.),  West 
Africa;  <}m  1M1)  Ploceus  (6  sp.),  West  and  East  Africa,  the  Orien- 
tal region  (excluding  Philippines);  Qm)  Ndicurvius  (1  sp.), 
Madagascar ;  Foudia  (12  sp.),  Madagascar  and  Mascarene  Islands, 
Tropical  Africa ;  (im  1664)  Sporopipes  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South 
Africa ;  Qm  -  im)  Pyromelana  (14  sp.),  Tropical  and  South 
Africa,  Abyssinia  to  10,500  feet ;  Philetcenis  (1  sp.),  South  Africa ; 
Nigrita  (7  sp.),  West  Africa  to  Upper  Nile ;  Plocepasser  (4  sp.), 
East  and  South  Africa ;  Qm  -  im)  Vidua  (7  sp.),  Tropical  and 
South  Africa  (Plate  V.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  264) ;  ("»  -  1(^)  Coliwspasser 
(9  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Chera  (1  sp.),  South  Africa; 
Spermospiza  (2  sp.),  West  Africa;  Pyrenestes  (6  sp.),  Tropical  and 
South  Africa ;  ?<**  - 1C87 1689  im  lflJ* lflW)  EstrUda  (26  sp.),  Tropical 
and  South  Africa,  India,  Burmah,  and  Java  to  Australia ;  Q**  1W0 
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ww  km  lew)  pytdia,  (24  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa;  (16w) 
Hypargos  (2  sp.),  Mozambique  and  Madagascar ;  (16W)  Emblema 
(1  sp.),  North-west  Australia  (16W  im  -  1717)  Amadina  (15  sp.), 
Tropical  and  South  Africa,  Moluccas  to  Australia  and  the  Samoa 
Islands ;  O700  im  171°)  SpermesUs  (8  sp.),  Tropical  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar; (1702)  Amauresthe8  (1  sp.),  East  and  West  Africa;  f1708 
1707  -  i7oo  mi)  Munia  (30  sp.),  Oriental  region  to  Timor  and 
New  Guinea;  (***)  Z><roocofa(3  sp.),  Australia;  C1705 1706)  PoephUa 
(6  sp.),  Australia;  ("»-»»)  Erythrura  (7  sp.),  Sumatra  to 
Java,  Moluccas,  Timor,  New  Guinea,  and  Fiji  Islands;  (1722) 
Mypochera  (3  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa. 

Family  35.— STUENIDJE.    (29  Genera,  124^pecies.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nbothopioal 


8UB-BB0ION&       SUB-RBOIONB.       8UB-REOIOM8.       SUB-BKOIOM*       8UB-RI QIOXB.       SUB-REGIONS. 


Nbarotic 


Balaarctic 


l.ft.3.4 


Ethiopian 


Oriental 


Australian 


l.ft.3.4  j  l.ft.3.4  I    1-3.4 


The  Sturnidffl,  or  Starlings,  are  a  highly  characteristic  Old- 
World  group,  extending  to  every  part  of  the  great  Eastern  con- 
tinent and  its  islands,  and  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Samoa 
Islands  and  New  Zealand,  yet  wholly  absent  from  the  mainland 
of  Australia.  The  family  appears  to  be  tolerably  well-defined, 
and  the  following  genera  are  generally  considered  to  belong  to  it : 
0668  *»  "*)  Evldbes  (13  sp.),  the  Oriental  region  to  South-west 
China,  Hainan,  and  Java, — and  Flores,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Solo- 
mon Islands  in  the  Australian  region ;  Ampeliceps  (1  sp.),  Tenas- 
serim,  Burmah,  and  Cochin  China;  Gymnops  (1  sp.),  Philippine 
Islands;  BasUornis  (2  sp.),  Celebes  and  Ceram;  Pastor  (1  sp.), 
South-east  Europe  to  India,  Ceylon*  and  Burmah ;  AcridotJieres 
(7  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region  and  Celebes ;  (""  um)  Sturnia 
(12  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region,  North  China,  Japan,  and 
Siberia,  Celebes  ;  DilopJms  (1  sp.)  South  Africa ;  Sturnus  (6  sp.), 
Pakearctic  region,  to  India  and  South  China  in  winter ;  Sturno- 
pastor  (4  sp.),  India  to  Burmah  and  East  Java ;  Creadion  (2  sp.), 
New  Zealand ;  Heterolocha  (1  sp.),  New  Zealand  ;  Q5*0)  Callceas 
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(2  sp.),  New  Zealand ;  Buphaga  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South 
Africa ;  Ewryceros  (1  sp.),  Madagascar  (see  Plate  VI.,  VoL  I.,  p. 
278.)  This  genus  and  the  last  should  perhaps  form  distinct 
families.  Q577)  Juida  (5  sp.),  Central,  West,  and  South  Africa ; 
( 678)  Lcmprocoliw  (20  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Ciwny- 
ricinclus  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Onychognathvs  (2 
sp.),  West  Africa ;  (M81)  Spreo  (4  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ; 
(1682  -  1586)  Amydrus  (7  sp.),  South  and  East  Africa,  Palestine ; 
Aplonis  (9  sp.),  New  Caledonia  to  the  Tonga  Islands ;  Q**  —  uw) 
Calornis  (18  sp.),  the  whole  Malay  Archipelago  and  eastward 
to  the  Ladrone  and  Sj«&<$  Islands  ;  Q600)  Enodes  (1  sp.),  Celebes  ; 
Scwvrostrum  (1  sp.),  Celebes ;  Q60*)  Saroglossa  (1  sp.),  Hima- 
layas ;  Q**)  Eartlaubius  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Fregilwpus  (1  sp.), 
Bourbon,  but  it  has  recently  become  extinct;  (**)  Falculia  (1 
spj^  Madagascar. 


Family  36.— ARTAMIDjE.    (1  Genus,  17  Species.) 


Gbnxral  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
sub-bbqiona. 

Nbabctio 
scb-bjboionb. 

Palaabctio 

SUB-BBQIOHB. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BIOieN8. 

Oriental 
scb-bboioxs. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-BKOION8. 

| 

T 

l.ft.3.4 

l.fl.3  — 

The  Artamid®,  or  Swallow-shrikes,  are  a  curious  group  of 
birds,  ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Oriental  and  Austra- 
lian regions  as  far  east  as  the  Fiji  Islands  and  south  to  Tasmania. 
Only  a  single  species. inhabits  India,  and  they  are  more  plentiful 
in  Australia  than  in  any  other  locality.  The  only  well-marked 
genus  is  Artamus. 

There  are  a  few  Madagascar  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Artamia,  which  some  ornithologists  place  in  this  family,  others 
with  the  Laniidae,  but  which  are  here  classed  with  the  Oriolidae. 
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Family  37.— ALAUDID^.    (15  Genera,  110  Species.) 


Genbral  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rtoionb. 

NXABCTIC 
SUB-BBQIONS. 

PALAABCTIC 
SUB-BBQIOMB. 

Ethiopian 
sub-bboions. 

Oriental 
SuB-Bsaiom. 

australian 
Sub-regions. 

-a.a  — 

-a.3.4 

l.S.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.S  -  - 

The  AlaudidsB,  or  Larks,  may  be  considered  as  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  great  Eastern  continent,  since  the  Nearctic, 
Neotropical,  and  Australian  regions  have  each  only  a  single 
species.  They  abound  most  in  the  open  plains  and  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  South  Africa. 
'  The  genera,  including  those  recently  established  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
are  as  follows : — 

Otocorys  (8  sp.)f  the  Palaearctic  region,  North  America  and 
south  to  the  Andes  of  Columbia,  North  India;  Qm  1029)  Alavda  (17 
8p.),  Palaearctic  region,  all  Africa,  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and 
Ceylon  ;  (W81)  Oalerita  (10  sp.),  Central  Europe  to  Senegal  and 
Abyssinia,  Persia,  India,  and  North  China ;  (1982)  Calendula  (2 
sp.),  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa ;  (""  mi)  Ccdandrella  (6  sp.), 
Europe,  North  Africa,  India,  Burmah,  North  China,  and  Mon- 
golia ;  (***  -  im)  Mdanocorypha  (7  sp.),  South  Europe  to  Tartary, 
Abyssinia,  and  North-west  India ;  Pallasia  (*■  mi),  East  Asia ; 
Q**)  CerthUauda  (4  sp.),  South  Europe,  South  Africa ;  Reterdtorys 
(■*•  ^ South  Africa;  Qm)  A0nm  (3  sp.),  South-east  Europe 
to  Western  India,  and  South  Africa ;  Q**)  Mirafra  (25  sp.),  the 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  to  Australia ;  Q**1)  Ammomanes 
(10  sp.),  South  Europe  to  Palestine  and  Central  India,  and  to 
Cape  Verd  Islands  and  South  Africa ;  Qm  1WS)  Megalophonus  (6 
sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa;  Tephrowrys  (1  sp.),  South 
Africa ;  Pyrrhvlauda  (9  sp.),  all  Africa,  Canary  Islands,  India 
and  Ceylon. 
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Family  38.— MOTACILLID^E.     (9  Genera,  80  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-bboioms. 

Nbarctio 
8t7b-bboiom& 

PALJtARCTIC 
8UB-SEOIOM8. 

Ethiopia* 
&ub-rroions. 

Oriental 

BUB-RRQIONS. 

AOSTRALIAX 
SUB-RBQIOXS. 

l.ft.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

l.fl.  -  A 

The  Motacillidae,  or  Wagtails  and  Pipits,  are  universally  dis- 
tributed, but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian, 
and  Oriental  regions,  to  which  the  true  wagtails  are  almost  con- 
fined The  following  genera  are  usually  adopted,  but  some  of 
them  are  not  very  well  defined : — 

Motacilla  (15  sp.),  ranges  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  to  Alaska  in  North-west  America ;  Budytes 
(10  sp.),  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  to  Philippines,  Moluccas,  Timor, 
and  North  Australia;  Calobates  (3  sp.),  South  Palaearctic  and 
Oriental  regions  to  Java ;  Nemoricola  (1  sp.),  Oriental  region ; 
Anthus  (30  sp.),  all  the  great  continents  ;  Neocorys  (1  sp.),  Cen- 
tral North  America ;  Coryddlla  (14  sp.),  South  Europe  to  India, 
China,  the  Malay  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Auck- 
land Islands;  Macronyx  (5  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa; 
Heterura  (1  sp.),  Himalayas. 

Family  39.— TYRANNID^E.    (71  Genera,  329  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nbarctic        Palaarotic       Ethiopia*    i     Oriental        Australian 
sub-beqiohs.     8ub-reoions.     sub-reoiolfb.     scb-ricoioks.     8  ob- krai  oka    sub-rroiorr. 


i.a.3.4 


l.fl. 3. A 


The  Tyrannidae,  or  Tyrant  Shrikes,  form  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  truly  characteristic  American  families  of  birds ;  as 
they  extend  over  the  whole  continent  from  Patagonia  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  are  found  also  in  all  the  chief  American 
islands — the  Antilles,  the  Galapagos,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
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Juan  Fernandez.  As  the  genera  are  all  enumerated  in  the  table, 
at  p.  1QJ  of  this  volume,  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sub-families,  only  referring  to  such  genera  as  are 
of  special  geographical  interest 

Sub-family  I.  C0NOPHAGIN2E  (2  genera,  13  species).  Confined 
to  tropical  South  America,  from  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Guiana 
and  Columbia. 

Sub-family  II.  TjBNIOpteriNjE  (19  genera,  76  species).  This 
group  ranges  from  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the 
northern  United  States ;  yet  it  is  almost  wholly  South  American, 
only  2  genera  and  4  species  passing  north  of  Panama,  and  none 
inhabiting  the  West  Indian  islands.  Sayorwis  has  3  species  in 
North  America,  while  Tcenioptera,  Cnipolegus,  Muscisaxicola,  and 
Centrites,  range  south  to  Patagonia. 

Sub-family  III.  Platyrhyn^chin^  (16  genera,  60  species).  This 
sub-family  is  wholly  Neotropical  and  mostly  South  American, 
only  7  of  the  genera  passing  Panama  and  but  3  reaching  Mexico, 
while  there  are  none  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  Only  3  genera 
extend  south  to  the  temperate  sub-region,  and  one  of  these, 
Anceretes,  has  a  species  in  Juan  Fernandez. 

Sub-family  IV.  ELAiNEiNiE  (17  genera,  91  species).  This  sub- 
family is  more  exclusively  tropical,  only  two  genera  extending 
south  as  far  as  Chili  and  La  Plata,  while  none  enter  the  Nearctic 
region.  No  less  than  10  of  the  genera  pass  north  of  Panama, 
and  one  of  these,  Elainea,  which  ranges  from  Chili  to  Costa  Eica, 
has  several  species  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  species  of  this  sub-family  are  found  north  of 
Panama. 

Subfamily  V.  Tyrannhle  (17  genera,  89  species).  This  sub- 
family is  that  which  is  best  represented  in  the  Nearctic  region, 
where  <87genera  and  24  species  occur.  Mttvulvs  reaches  Texas ; 
Tyrannus  and  Myiarchus  range  over  all  the  United  States; 
Bmpidias,  the  Eastern  States  and  California ;  Cbntqpus  extends 
to  Canada;  Empidonax  ranges  all  over  North  America;  and 
Pyocephalus  reaches  the  Gila  Valley  as  well  as  the  Galapagos 
Islands.  No  less  than  5  genera  of  this  sub-family  occur  in  the 
West  Indian  islands. 
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Family  39a.— OXYKHAMPHIDJE.    (1  Genus;  2  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Bub^rboionr. 

NEABCTIG 
BOB-REOIONB. 

Palaarctio 
8ub~reoion8. 

Ethiopian 
sub-reqionh. 

Oriental 
sub-regionr. 

Australian 
bub-rboions. 

-fl.3- 

— - 

The  genus  Oxyrhamphus  (2  sp.)  which  ranges  from  Brazil  to 
Costa  Eica,  has  usually  been  placed  in  the  Dendrocolaptidse ; 
but  Messrs  Sclater  and  Salvin  consider  it  to  be  the  type  of  a 
distinct  family  group,  most  allied  to  the  Tyrannidse. 


Family  40.— PIPK1TLE. 

(15  Genera,  60  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

8UB*REQlONft. 

Neabctic 
sub-rjeoionb. 

Palaarctio 

SUB-REQIONS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-bjcqionb. 

Oriental 

SUB-REOIOSB. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-REO10KS. 

fl  .  3  - 

1            _         1 

~ 

The  Pipridse,  or  Manakins,  have  generally  been  associated 
with  the  next  family,  and  they  have  a  very  similar  distribution. 
The  great  majority  of  the  genera  and  species  are  found  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  South  America,  only  9  species  belonging 
to  5  genera  ranging  north  of  Panama,  while  2  or  3  species  ex- 
lend  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  tropical  forests  in  Paraguay 
and  Brazil  The  genera  which  go  north  of  Panama  are  Piprites, 
Pipra,  Chiroxiphia,  CfMromachceris,  and  Hetorcpelma.  Pipra  is 
the  largest  genus,  containing  19  species,  and  having  representa- 
tives throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  family.  As  in  all  the 
more  extensive  families  peculiar  to  the  Neotropical  region,  the 
distribution  of  the  genera  will  be  found  in  the  tables  appended 
to  the  chapter  on  the  Neotropical  region  in  the  Third  Part  of 
this  work.    (Vol.  II.  p.  103). 
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Family  41.— COTINGIDiE.    (28  Genera,  93  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nbotbopical 
Sub-muion*. 

Nkabcho 
sub-rcoioms. 

Paljcabctio 

SlTB-mXOIOMS. 

Ethiopian 
sub-reoions. 

ORieFTAI. 

8ub-moio*8. 

AUSTBALIAV 

SoB-uoiom. 

—  fi  .  3  .  A 

I 

The  Cotingidae,  or  Chatterers,  comprise  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  American  birds, 
for  such  we  must  consider  the  azure  and  purple  Cotingas,  the 
wine-coloured  white-winged  Pompadour,  the  snowy  carunculated 
Bell-birds,  the  orange-coloured  Cocks-of-the-Rock,  and  the  mar- 
vellously-plumed Umbrella-birds,  (Plate  XV.  Vol.  II.  p.  28).  The 
Cotingidse  are  also  one  of  the  most  pre-eminently  Neotropical 
of  all  the  Neotropical  families,  the  great  mass  of  the  genera 
and  species  being  concentrated  in  and  around  the  vast  equatorial 
forest  region  of  the  Amazon.  Only  13  species  extend  north  of 
Panama,  one  to  the  Antilles,  and  not  more  than  20  are  found  to 
the  south  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin 
divide  the  family  into  six  sub-families,  the  distribution  of  which 
will  be  briefly  indicated. 

Sub-family  I.  Tttybdle  (3  genera,  22  species).  Ranges  from 
Brazil  to  Mexico,  one  species  of  Hadrostomus  inhabiting  Jamaica. 

Sub-family  II.  Iapaxjqvsm  (4  genera,  14  species)  also  ranges 
from  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  one  genus  (PtUochloris)  is  confined  to 
Brazil. 

Sub-family  III  Attauna  (2  genera,  10  species).  Ranges  from 
Paraguay  to  Costa  Rica ;  one  genus  (Casiornis)  is  confined  to 
South  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

Sub-family  IV.  Rupicoims  (2  genera,  5  species).  This  sub- 
family is  restricted  to  the  Amazonian  region  and  Guiana,  with 
one  species  extending  along  the  Andean  valleys  to  Bolivia.  The 
genera  are  Rupicola  (3  species)  and  Ph$iicocercu8  (2  species). 

Sub-family  V.  ConNGnra  (10  genera*  28  species).  Ranges 
from  Southern  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Nicaragua ;  only  two  species 
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(belonging  to  the  genera  Carpodectes  and  Cotinga)  are  found  north 
of  Panama,  and  there  are  none  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  The 
great  majority  of  these,  the  true  Chatterers,  are  from  the  regions 
about  the  Equator. 

Sub-family  VI.  GYMNODERiNiB  (7  genera,  14  species).  Ranges 
from  Brazil  to  Costa  Eica ;  two  species,  of  the  genera  Chasmor- 
hynchus  and  CepJudcpterus,  are  found  north  of  Panama,  while 
there  are  none  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  Only  2  species  are 
found  south  of  the  Amazon  valley. 


Family  42.— PHYTOTOMIDjE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species/) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical  i      Neabgtic 

SUR-REOIOMft.       BOR-REOIOKR. 

1                     —           — 

Pauearctio 

SUR-REGIONR. 

Ethiopian    i     Oriental     i   Australia*- 
Sub-regions.     Sub-regions.     Sob-rrqiorr, 

— — — 

1                        1 

The  Phytotomidae,  or  Plant-cutters,  are  singular  thick-billed 
birds,  strictly  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  South  America. 
The  single  genus,  Phytotoma,  is  found  in  Chili,  La  Plata*  and 
Bolivia.  Their  affinities  are  uncertain,  but  they  are  believed  to 
be  allied  to  the  series  of  families  with  which  they  are  here 
associated.    (Plate  XVL  Vol.  II.  p.  <t$8). 

Family  43.— EURYL^EMIDjE.    (6  Genera,  9  Species.) 
Gknbral  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nrarctic        Paljbarctio       Ethiopia*    I     Oriektal        Aostrauav 

SUR-RROIOHS.      8UR-REOIOM8.      SUB-RROIONE.       SUR-RROIORR.       SUB-REOIOHS.       SUR-RROIORR 


-3.  A 


The  Eurylaemidae,  or  Broad-bills,  form  a  very  small  family  of 
birds,  often  adorned  with  striking  colours,  and  which  have  their 
nearest  allies  in  the  South  American  Cotingid®.  They  have  a 
very  limited  distribution,  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
through  Burmah  and  Siam,  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java.  They 
are  evidently  the  remains  of  a  once  extensive  group,  and  from 
the  small  number  of  specific  forms  remaining,  seem  to  be  on 
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the  road  to  extinction.  Thus  we  may  understand  their  isolated 
geographical  position.  The  following  are  the  names  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  genera : — 

Eurylcmum  (2  species),  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
Borneo ;  Corydon  (1  species),  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo 
(Plate  IX.  YoL  L  p.  339) ;  Psarisomm  (1  species),  Himalayas  to 
Burmah,  up  to  6,000  feet ;  Serilophm  (2  species),  Nepal  to  Tenas- 
serim ;  CymUrhynchvs  (2  species),  Siam  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo ; 
Calyptomena  (1  species),  Penang  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 


Family  44— DENPROCOLAPTIDJE.  (43  Genera,  2I7  Specie 


0 


Genbbal  Distribution. 

XrontoptCAL 

SCB-REOJOHS. 

Nkaecfio 
sub-rbqioke. 

Palaabctic 

SUB-BBOIOm. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-ElfiOIOJiaL 

Oriental 
SuB-Bioioin. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8VB-BBQ10NI. 

1.S.3- 

The  Dendrocolaptidae,  or  American  Creepers,  are  curious 
brown-coloured  birds  with  more  or  less  rigid  tail  feathers,  strictly 
confined  to  the  continental  Neotropical  region,  and  very  numerous 
in  its  south-temperate  extremity.  They  are  divided  by  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin  into  five  sub-families,  to  which  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  on  their  distribution.  The  details  of  the 
numerous  genera,  being  only  interesting  to  specialists,  will  be 
given  in  the  table  of  genera  of  the  Neotropical  region.  No  less 
than  13  of  the  genera  are  confined  to  South-Temperate  America 
and  the  High  Andes ;  14  are  restricted  to  Tropical  South  America, 
while  not  one  is  peculiar  to  Tropical  North  America,  and  only  15 
of  the  43  genera  extend  into  that  sub-region,  showing  that  this 
is  one  of  the  preeminently  South  American  groups. 

Sub-family  I.  FurnabiiNjE  (8  genera,  30  species).  Ranges  over 
all  South  America,  4  genera  and  18  species  being  restricted  to  the 
temperate  sub-region;  one  species  is  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Sub-family  II.  ScLERUKlNiB  (1  genus,  6  species).  Brazil  to 
Guiana,  Columbia,  and  north  to  Mexico. 

Sub-family  III.  Synallaxin^  (12  genera,  78  species).  Ranges 
from  Patagonia  to  Mexico ;  7  genera  and  28  species  are  confined 
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to  the  temperate  sub-region;  species  occur  in  the  islands  of 
Mas-a-fnera,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago. 

Sub-family  IV.  Philydoriks  (6  genera*  35  species).  Con- 
fined k>  Tropical  America,  from  Brazil  to  Mexico;  4  genera  and 
8  species  occur  in  Tropical  North  America. 

Sub-family  V.  DendrocolaptinjB  (14  genera,  59  species). 
Ranges  from  Chili  and  La  Plata  to  Mexico;  only  3  species  occur  in 
the  South  Temperate  sub-region,  while  9  of  the  genera  extend  into 
Tropical  North  America.  Two  of  the  continental  species  occur 
in  the  island  of  Tobago,  which,  together  with  Trinidad,  forms 
part  of  the  South  American  rather  than  of  the  true  Antillean 
sub-region. 

Family  45.— FORMICAKIID^E.    (32  Genera,  211  Species.) 
Gsxsrajl  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-moiovs. 

Nbarctio 
sub-keoiows. 

PaLAAHOTIC 
8UB-UOIONS. 

Ethiopia* 
SuB-uoiom. 

Ortchtal 

SUB-M010N8. 

AomtAUAJt 

-a.*  — 

— -1 

— - 1 

The  Fonnicariidee,  comprising  the  Bush-Shrikes  and  Ant- 
thrushes,  form  one  of  the  most  exclusively  Neotropical 
families ;  and  the  numerous  species  are  rigidly  confined  to  the 
warm  and  wooded  districts,  only  a  single  species  extending  to 
La  Plata,  and  none  to  the  Antilles  or  to  the  Nearctic  region. 
Less  than  30  species  are  found  north  of  Panama  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin  divide  the  group  into  three  sub-families, 
whose  distribution  may  be  conveniently  treated,  as  in  the  Den- 
drocolaptidae,  without  enumerating  the  genera. 

Sub-family  I.  Thamnophilina — (10  genera,  70  species.)  One 
species  of  Thamnophilxcs  inhabits  La  Plata ;  only  3  genera  and 
12  species  are  found  north  of  Panama,  the  species  of  this 
sub-family  being  especially  abundant  in  the  Equatorial  forest 
districts. 

Sub-family  II.  FoRincivoRnuE. — (14  genera,  95  species.)  Only 
8  species  occur  north  of  Panama,  and  less  than  one-third  of  the 
species  belong  to  the  districts  south  of  the  Equator. 
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Sub-family  III.  FoRMiCAKims. — (8  genera,  46  species.)  About 
12  species  occur  north  of  Panama,  and  only  5  south  of  the  Equa- 
torial district  * 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  extensive  family  is  especially 
characteristic  of  that  part  of  South  America  from  the  Amazon 
valley  northwards. 


Family  46.— PTEI 

tOPTOCHTD^E.    (8  Genera,  19 

Species.) 

Gkhzbal  Distribution. 

Kboyropioal 

SrB-BSOIONBL 

Nbabctio 

SUB-UBQIOSa. 

Paljeabctic 

SUB-BMlONfc 

Ethiopia* 
SuB-BJoaiatfa. 

Omehtal 

SOB-BMIOin. 

AXTSTEAUAX 
8t7»-AE0101Cg. 

1 

1 

The  Pteroptochidse  are  a  group  of  curious  Wren-like  birds, 
almost  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  South  America, 
extending  along  the  Andes  beyond  the  Equator,  and  with  a  few 
species  in  South-east  Brazil,  and  one  in  the  valley  of  the 
Madeira.    The  genera  are  as  follows : — 

Scytalopus  (8  sp.),  Chili  and  West  Patagonia  to  the  Andes  of 
Columbia ;  Mcrtdaxis  (1  sp.),  South-east  Brazil ;  Bhinocrypta  (2 
sp.),  Northern  Patagonia  and  La  Plata  ;  Lioscdis  (1  sp.),  Madeira 
valley;  PUroptochvs  (2  sp.),  Chili;  Hylades  (3  sp.),  Western 
Patagonia  and  Chili;  Acropternis  (1  sp.),  Andes  of  Ecuador 
and  Columbia ;  Triptorhinus  (1  sp.),  Chili 

Family  47—  PITTIDjE.     (4  Genera,  40  Species.) 
Gbneru.  Distribution. 


Neotropical 


Nearctic    I  Paubabctio 

8UB»M010HS.      8UB-UQIOMI. 


Ethiopia* 
Sub-bboiohb. 


-a — 


ORRMTAL      I    A08TKALIA* 

SuB-AEoion.    SuB-aaaian. 


l.fi.3.4       l.fl 


The  Pittas  comprise  a  number  of  beautifully^oloured  Thrush- 
like  birds,  which,  although  confined  to  the  Old  World,  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  South  American  Pteroptochidae  than  to  any 
other  family.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
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between  the  Oriental  and  Australian  divisions  of  which  they  are 
pretty  equally  divided.  They  seem,  however,  to  attain  their 
maximum  of  beauty  and  variety  in  the  large  islands  of  Borneo 
and  Sumatra ;  from  whence  they  diminish  in  numbers  in 
every  direction  till  we  find  single,  species  only  in  North 
China,  West  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  genera  here  adopted 
are  the  following : — 

(10«   1068   1090  1008  1008)    pftfa    (33    ^    ha8    fl^   j^^    Qf     fl^ 

family;  (10W)  Hydrornis  (3  sp.),  Himalayas  and  Malaya; 
Eitcichla  (3  sp.),  Malaya;  Melampitta  (1  sp.),  recently  discovered 
in  New  Guinea.  . 

Family  48.— PAICT1TLE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nboybopicai. 


NxAmcnc 


Palaarctig 
Bub-akhd». 


Ethiopia* 

SUB-EKUOm. 


OftlKKTAL 
BUB-MGIOM. 


AUSTRALIA* 


This  family  was  established  by  Professor  Sundevall,  for  an 
anomalous  bird  of  Madagascar,  which  he  believes  to  have 
some  affinity  for  the  American  Formicariidse,  but  which  perhaps 
comes  best  near  the  Pittas.  The  only  genus  is  PhilepiUa,  con- 
taining two  species. 

Family  49.— MENURID M.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Kkhbopical 

SUB-RMHOlfe 

NsABcno 
Bim-Braom. 

PaLAABOTIC 

BuB-Bsaiora. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BMOIOim 

Obibbtal 

8OB-RBOIOBB. 

AUBTBAUAV 

BvB-ftseiona 

2 

The  Menuridae,  or  Lyre  Birds,  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
elegance  of  the  lyre-shaped  tail  in  the  species  first  discovered, 
are  birds  of  a  very  anomalous  structure,  and  have  no  near  affinity 
to  any  other  family.  Two  species  of  Menura  are  known,  oon-r 
fined  to  South  and  East  Australia  (Plate  XII.  Vol  I.  p.  4411. 
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Family  50.— ATBICHUDjE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


n«otropicax 
8ub»ahmonr. 

Nkabgtio 

SUB-RBOIOJW. 

PaImBABGTIO 
SUB-BSGIOVS. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-BIGIOHB. 

OaxnrrAL 

SUB-UOIOXB. 

AUSTRALIA!! 

SoB-mnxon. 

1 

_  2 

1 

The  genus  Atrichia,  or  Scrub-birds  of  Australia,  have  been 
formed  into  a  separate  family  by  Professor  Newton,  on  account 
of  peculiarities  in  the  skeleton  which  separate  them  from  all 
other  Passeres.  Only  two  species  are  known,  inhabiting  East 
and  West  Australia  respectively.  They  are  very  noisy,  brown- 
coloured  birds,  and  have  been  usually  classed  with  the 
warblers,  near  Amytis  and  other  Australian  species. 

Qeneral  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  the  Basseres. 

The  order  Passeres,  is  the  most  extensive  among  birds, 
comprehending  about  5,700  species  grouped  in  8A70  genera, 
and  51  families.  The  distribution  of  the  genera,  and  of  the 
families  considered  individually,  has  been  already  sufficiently 
given,  and  we  now  have  to  consider  the  peculiarities  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  families  collectively,  and  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  as  representing  well-marked  types  of  bird-structure. 
The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is,  how  very  few  of  these  families 
are  truly  cosmopolitan ;  for  although  there  are  seven  which 
are  found  in  each  of  the  great  regions,  yet  few  of  these  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  all  the  regions,  and  we  can 
only  find  three  that  inhabit  every  sub-region,  and  are  distri- 
buted with  tolerable  uniformity;  these  are  the  Hirundinidae, 
or  swallows,  the  Motacillidse  or  wagtails  and  pipits,  and  the 
CorvicUe  or  crows, — but  the  latter  is  a  family  of  so  hetero- 
geneous a  nature,  that  it  possibly  contains  the  materials  of 
several  natural  families,  and  if  so  divided,  the  parts  would 
probably  all  cease  to   be  cosmopolitan.     The   Sylviidae,  the 
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Turdid®,  and  the  Paridae,  are  the  only  othfr  families  that  ap- 
proach universality  of  distribution,  and  all  these  are  want- 
ing in  one  or  more  sub-regions.  If,  now,  we  divide  the 
globe  into  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  the  former  including 
the  whole  American  continent,  the  latter  all  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  we  find  that  the  Old  World  possesses  exclusively  23 
families,  the  New  World  exclusively  14,  of  which  5  are  common 
to  North  and  South  America.  But  if  we  take  the  division 
proposed  by  Professor  Huxley — a  northern  world,  comprising 
our  first  four  regions  (from  Nearctic  to  Oriental),  and  a  southern 
world  comprising  our  last  two  regions  (the  Australian  and 
Neotropical) — we  find  that  the  northern  division  possesses  only 
5  families  exclusively,  and  the  southern  division  13  exclusively, 
of  which  not  one  is  common  to  Australia  and  South  America. 
This  plainly  indicates  that,  as  far  as  the  Passeres  are  concerned, 
the  latter  bipartite  division  is  not  so  natural  as  the  former. 
Again,  if  we  compare  temperate  with  tropical  families  (not  too 
rigidly,  but  as  regards  their  general  character),  we  find  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  only  two  families  that  have  the  character 
of  being  typically  temperate — the  Cinclidee,  and  in  a  less  degree 
the  Ampelidee — both  of  small  extent  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere we  have  also  two,  the  Phytotomidra,  and  in  a  less  degree, 
the  Pteroptochidse ;  making  two  wholly  and  two  mainly  tem- 
perate familiea  Of  exclusively  tropical  families  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  about  12,  and  several  others  that  are  mainly 
tropical 

The  several  regions  do  not  differ  greatfr  in  the  number  of 
families  found  in  each.  The  Nettie  has/9,  the  Paleearctic  2f., 
the  Ethiopian,  23,  the  Oriental  ^8,  the  Australian  29,  and  the 
Neotropical  2$.  But  many  of  these  families  are  only  represented 
by  a  few  species,  or  in  limited  districts ;  and  if  we  count  only  those 
families  which  are  tolerably  well  represented,  and  help  to  form 
the  ornithological  character  of  the  region,  the  richness  of  the 
several  tropical  regions  will  appear  to  be  (as  it  really  is)  com- 
paratively much  greater.  The  families  that  are  confined  to 
single  regions  are  not  very  numerous,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Neotropical  region,  which  has  p:    The  Australian  has  only 
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A5  the  Oriental  a£*  the  Ethiopian  1,jwh1  the  other  regions  jttw&r 

The  distribution  of  the  Passeres  may  be  advantageously 
considered  as  divided  into  the  five  series  of  Turdoid,  Tanagroid, 
Sturnoid,  Formicarioid,  and  Anomalous  Passeres.  The  Turdoid 
Passeres/  consisting  of  the  first  23  families,  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Old  World,  none  being  found  exclusively 
in  America;  and  only  two  or  three  being  at  all  abundant  there. 
The  Tanagroid  Passeres  (Families  24-33)  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  New  World,  five  being  confined  to  it,  and  three  others 
being  quite  as  abundant  there  as  in  the  Old  World ;  while  there 
is  not  a  single  exclusively  Old  World  family  in  the  series, 
except  the  Drepanididse  confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.8 
The  Sturnoid  Passeres  (Families  34-38)  are  all  exclusively  Old 
World,  except  that  two  larks  inhabit  parts  of  North  America, 
and  a  few  pipits  iSpttth  America.  The  Formicarioid  Passeres 
(Families  39-48)  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  New  World, 
to  which  jS&ro  of  the  families  exclusively  belong;  the  *]&(%' 
Old  World  groups  being  small,  and  with  a  very  restricted 
distribution.  The  Anomalous  Passeres  (Families  49-50)  are 
confined  to  Australia. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  Passeres  is  the  richness  of  the  American  continent,  and 
the  large  development  of  characteristic  types  that  occurs  there. 
The  fact  that  America  possesses  14  altogether  peculiar  families, 
while  no  less  than  23  Old- World  families  are  entirely  absent  from 
it,  plainly  indicates,  that,  if  this  division  does  not  represent  the 
most  ancient  and  radical  separation  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe,  it  must  still  be  one  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  have 
modified  in  a  very  marked  way  the  distribution  of  all  living 
things.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  richness  in  specific  forms 
of  the  1,3  peculiar  American  families.  These  contain  no  less 
than  1,570  species,  leaving  only  about  500  American  species  in 
the  l^other  Passerine  families  represented  in  the  New  World. 
If  we  make  a  deduction  for  those  Nearctic  species  which  occur 
only  north  of  Panama,  we  may  estimate  the  truly  Neotropical 
species  of  Passerine  birds  at  1,900,  which  is  almost  exactly 
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one-third  of  the  total  number  of  Passeres ;  a  wonderful  illus- 
tration of  the  Ornithological  riches  of  South  America. 


Order  IL—PICABIJB. 

Family  51.— PICID^E;    (36  Genera,  320A  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopioal 
sub-rboiohs. 

Nearctio 

8UB-BKO10M8. 

PaLJEARCTTO 
SUB-ftROlONB. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-rsoiom8l 

ORRMTAL 
BtfB-RBQlONB. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-RJEOIOlCa. 

i.a.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

.1  .  A  .  3  .  3 

l.ft.3  -  1 

l.ft.3.4 

*— 

The  Woodpeckers  are  very  widely  distributed,  being  only  absent 
from  the  Australian  region  beyond  Celebes  and  Flores.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  the  Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions,  both 
of  which  possess  a  number  of  peculiar  genera ;  while  the  other 
regions  possess  few  or  no  peculiar  forms,  even  the  Ethiopian 
region  having  only  flmi  genera  not  found  elsewhere.  The  soft- 
tailed  'Picunininffi  inhabit  the  tropical  regions  only,  Picwnnui 
being  Neotropical,  Vivia  and  Sasia  Oriental,  and  Verrcauxia 
Ethiopian.  Picoides,  or  Apternm;  is  an  Arctic  form  peculiar  to 
the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions.  Celeus,  Chryeoptilus,  Ghforo- 
nerpes,  and  some  smaller  genera,  are  Neotropical  exclusively, 
and  there  are  two  peculiar  forms  in  Cuba.  Yungtpicus,  Chryso- 
colaptes,  Hemicercus,  Mulleripicus,  Brachyptemus,  Tiga,  and 
Micrapiernvs,  are  the  most  important  of  the  peculiar  Oriental 
genera.  Dendropicu*  and  Oeocolaptes  are  Ethiopian ;  but  there 
are  no  woodpeckers  in  Madagascar.  The  Palsearctic  woodpeckers 
belong  to  the  genera  Pious — which  is  widely  distributed,  Geciwus 
— which  is  an  Oriental  form,  and  Dryocopus — which  is  South 
American.  Except  Picoides,  the  Nearctic  woodpeckers  are  mostly 
of  Neotropical  genera ;  but  Sphyrapicus  emdHylatomus  are  peculiar. 
The  geological  record  is,  as  yet,  almost  silent  as  to  this  family ; 
but  remains  doubtfully  referred  to  it  have  been  found  in  the 
Miocene  of  Europe  and  the  Eocene  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  group  is  evidently  one  of  very  high  antiquity,  as  is  shown  by 
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its  extreme  isolation,  its  great  specialization  of  structure,  its 
abundant  generic  forms,  and  its  wide  distribution.  It  originated, 
probably,  in  Central  Asia,  and  passed  through  the  Nearctic 
region  to  South  America,  in  whose  rich  and  varied  forests  it 
found  the  conditions  for  rapid  development,  and  for  the  speciali- 
zation of  the  many  generic  forms  now  found  there. 

A  large  number  of  genera  have  been  established  by  various 
authors,  but  their  limitations  and  affinities  are  not  very  well 
made  out  Those  which  seem  best  established  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

(nw  -  aii)  Picumnus  (22  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  to  Hon- 
duras; C*1*)  Vwia  (1  sp.),  Himalayas  to  East  Thibet;  (*"*) 
Sasia  (2  sp.),  Nepal  to  Java;  (""J  Verreauxia  (1  sp.),  West 
Africa ;  Picoides  (5  sp.),  northern  parts  of  Nearctic  and  Pake- 
arctic  regions,  and  Mountains  of  East  Thibet;  Picus  (42  sp.), 
the  whole  Palaearctic,  Oriental,  Nearctic,  and  Neotropical  regions ; 
(**)  Hyopicus  (2  sp.), Himalayas  and  North  China;  (****)  Yungi- 
picus  (16  sp.),  Oriental  region,  and  to  Flores,  Celebes,  North 
China,  and  Japan ;  (mr  —  **)  Sphyrapicus  (7  sp.),  Nearctic  re- 
gion, Mexico,  andJRiftvia;  (*»-«»  «»)  Campephilus  (14  sp.), 
Neotropical  and  Nearctic  regions ;  HylaUmw  (1  sp.),  Nearctic 
region;  (2m  n4°)  Dryocopm  (5  sp.),  Mexico  to  South  Brazil, 
Central  and  Northern  Europe;  C1*4)  Reinwardtipicw  (1  sp.), 
Penang  to  Borneo ;  (n86  n*)  Vemlia  (2  sp.),  Nepal  to  Borneo ; 
Chrysocolaptes  (8  sp.),  India  and  Indo-Malaya;  Drndropicus  (16 
sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Hemicercus  (5  sp.),  Malabar  and 
Pegu  to  Malaya ;  Oecinus  (18  sp.),  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  re- 
gions to  Java ;  (^  -  "^  Dtmdrvmu?  (15  sp.),  West  and  South 
Africa,  Zanzibar,  and  Abyssinia ;  (aw  —  *"•)  Mvlleripicw  (6  sp.), 
Malabar,  Pegu,  Indo-Malaya,  and  Celebes ;  Celem  (17  sp.),  Para- 
guay to  Mexico ;  Nesocdms  (*■  "")  Cuba ;  Q19*)  Chrysoptilus  (9 
sp.),  Chili  and  South  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  Brachyptemus  (5  sp.), 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China ;  (**  n")  Tiga  (5  sp.),  all  India  to 
Malaya ;  C1*7)  Oecinulus  (2  sp.),  South-east  Himalayas  to  Bur- 
mah ;  Centum*  (13  sp.),  Nearctic  Region  to  Antilles  and  Vene- 
zuela; Chloronerpes  (35  sp.),  Tropical  America,  Hayti;  (nn) 
Xiphidiopicus  (1  sp.),  Cuba;   Mdanerpes  (11   sp.),  Brazil  to 
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Canada,  Porto  Rico ;  Leuconerpes  (1  sp.),  Bolivia  to  North 
Brazil ;  Colaptes  (9  sp.),  La  Plata  and  Bolivia  to  Arctic  America, 
Greater  Antilles;  Sypoxanthus  (1  sp.),  Venezuela  and  Ecuador; 
(n87)  Geocolaptes  (1  sp.),  South  Africa;  Miglyptes  (3  sp.), 
Malaya ;  Micraptemm  (8  sp.),  India  and  Ceylon  to  South  China, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 


Family  52.— YUNGID^L    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 


Nbarctio 
8ub-eboion8. 


Palaabctic 
sub-bboiohb. 


l.a.a.A 


ETHIOPIA* 
SUB-BlCOIOHflL 


■  a- 


Orxkytal 

SCB-fiKHOHS. 


1  : 


AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-RSOIOK& 


The  Wrynecks  (Yunx),  which  constitute  this  family,  are 
small  tree-creeping  birds  characteristic  of  the  Palsearctic  region, 
but  extending  into  North  and  East  Africa,  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  (but  not  to  Ceylon),  and  just  reaching 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  There  is  also  one  species 
isolated  in  South  Africa. 

Family  53.— INDICATORIDiE.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropioal 

8UB-MQION8. 


Nbarctig 
8ub-bxoiomb. 


Palaarctio 
Sub-reoions. 


Ethiopian 

8UB-BBQIONB. 


Oribmtal 
sub-rsqiojo. 


Aostrauav 

SUB-RJOIOOT. 


\ 


i.a.3- 


3. A 


The  Honey-guides  (Indicator)  constitute  a  small  family  of 
doubtful  affinities;  perhaps  most  nearly  allied  to  the  wood- 
peckers and  barbeta  They  catch  bees  and  sometimes  kill  small 
birds ;  and  some  of  the  species  are  parasitical  like  the  cuckoo. 
Their  distribution  is  very  interesting,  as  they  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  except  Madagascar,  and  in  the 
Oriental  region  only  in  Sikhim  and  Borneo,  being  absent  from 
the  peninsula  of  India  which  is  nearest,  both  geographically  and 
zoologically,  to  Africa. 
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Family  54— MEGAL^MIDJE.    (13  Genera,  8i!&peciea) 

GbNSRAL  Dl8TEIBUTION. 


Wboteopical 
SuB-maoiom. 


NiABcno 

SUB-MOIONB. 


PALjBABOTIO 
SUB-RBOIOICS. 


Ethiopia* 
sub-reoioks. 


Obrmtal 

SUB-RBOIOlfl. 


AU*r*AUA> 
8UB-RBOIOHS. 


a. a- l.a.a-   l.a.a.A 


The  Megalsemidse,  or  Barbets,  consist  of  rather  small,  fruit- 
eating  birds,  of  heavy  ungraceful  shape,  but  adorned  with  the 
most  gaudy  colours,  especially  about  the  head  and  neck.  They 
form  a  very  isolated  family ;  their  nearest  allies  being,  perhaps, 
the  still  more  isolated  Toucans  of  South  America.  Barbets  are 
found  in  all  the  tropics  except  Australia,  but  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  great  Equatorial  forest-zone;  all  the  most 
remarkable  forms  being  confined  to  Equatorial  America,  West 
Africa,  and  the  IndoMalay  Islands.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  and  in  the  latter  are 
universally  distributed. 

In  the  beautiful  monograph  of  this  family  by  the  Messrs. 
Marshall,  the  barbets  are  divided  into  three  sub-families,  as 
follows : —  • 

Pogonorhynchinae  (3  genera,  15  sp.),  which  are  Ethiopian 
except  the  2  species  of  Tetragonops,  which  are  Neotropical ; 
Megalaeminse  (6  genera,  45%p.),  which  are  Oriental  and  Ethio- 
pian ;  and  Capitoninee  (4  genera,  18  sp.),  common  to  the  three 
regions. 

The  genera  are  each  confined  to  a  single  region.  Africa 
possesses  the  largest  number  of  peculiar  forms,  while  the 
Oriental  region  is  richest  in  species. 

This  is  probably  a  very  ancient  group,  and  its  existing  dis- 
tribution may  be  due  to  its  former  range  over  the  Miocene 
South  Palaearctic  land,  which  we  know  possessed  Trogons, 
Parrots,  Apes,  and  Tapirs,  groups  which  are  now  equally 
abundant  in  Equatorial  countries. 
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The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  genera  with  their 
distribution : — 


Genera 


POOONORHYNCHINJE. 

Tricholaema1  ...  1  gp, 
Pogonorhynchus  12  ,, 
Tetragonops    ...    2  „ 


Meoauhminjb. 

Megalsema 
Xantfaolffima  ., 
Xylobucco 
Barbatula 
Pailopogon 
Gymnobucco  .. 

Capitoninjs. 

Trachyphonus.. 
Capito     


29  „ 

1  „ 


6 
10 


Calorhamphus...    2  „ 
Stactohema     ...    1  „ 


Ethiopian  Region. 


W.Africa 
AllTrop.  AS.Af. 


W.  Africa 
Trop.  &  S.  Africa 

W.  Africa 


Trop.  &  S.  Africa 


W.Africa 


Oriental  Region. 


The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 


Sumatra 


Malay  Pen.,  Su- 
matra, Borneo 


Neotropical  Region. 


Peru  A  Cost*  Rica 


Equatorial  Amer. 
to  Costa  Rica 


Family  55.— EHAMPHASTID^E.     (5  Genera,  51  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NBOTJtOPIOAL 

BvB-uaiom. 


Nbahctic 
sub-bjbqiomb. 


PjLUBAROTIO 
8UB-RSOION8. 


Ethiopian         Oriental    I  Adsteaxiaw 

8UB-BBOION8.       8UB-REO10N8.       SUB-KKOIOftB. 


-ft. 3- 


The  Toucans  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic families  of  the  Neotropical  region,  to  which  they  are 
strictly  confined.  They  differ  from  all  other  birds  by  their  long 
feathered  tongues,  their  huge  yet  elegant  bills,  and  the  peculiar 
texture  and  coloration  of  their  plumage.  Being  fruit-eaters,  and 
strictly  adapted  for  an  arboreal  life,  they  are  not  found  beyond 
the  forest  regions ;  but  they  nevertheless  range  from  Mexico  to 
Paraguay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific    One  genus, 
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Andigena,  is  confined  to  the  forest  slopes  of  the  South  American 
Andes.    The  genera  are : — 

Ehampha&tos  (12  sp.),  Mexico  to  South  Brazil;  Pteroglossw 
(16  sp.),  Nicaragua  to  South  Brazil  (Plate  XV.  Vol  II.  p.  28) ; 
Selenidera  (7  sp.),  Veragua  to  Brazil,  east  of  the  Andes ;  Andi- 
gena  (6  sp.),  the  Andes,  from  Columbia  to  Bolivia,  and  West 
Brazil ;  Aulacorhanvphus  (10  sp.),  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Family  56.— MTJSOPHAGIDJS.    (2  Genera,  18  Species.) 


Gbxbiul  Distribution. 


Nbotbopioal 

SUB-ftBOIOMB. 


Nbarctio 

8UB-BBGIOWa. 


Palaabctic 
8uB-Bsoiom. 


Ethiopian 
8ub-bboion& 


Oriental 
sub-rbqions. 


A08TRALIAJI 
SUB-UOIOKB. 


l.a.a- 


The  MusophagidsB,  or  Plantain-eaters  and  Turacos,  ate  hand- 
some birds,  somewhat  intermediate  between  Toucans  and  Cuc- 
koos. They  are  confined  to  the  Ethiopian  region  and  are  most 
abundant  in  West  Africa.  The  Plantain  eaters  (Musophaga, 
2  sp.),  -are  confined  to  West  Africa;  the  Turacos  (Twracns,  16 
sp.,  including  the  sub-genera  Corythaix  and  Schiaorhis)  range 
over  all  Africa  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape  (Plate  V.  Vol  I. 
p.  264). 

Family  57.— COLUD^E.    (1  Genus,  7  Species.) 


Gsnsral  Distribution. 


Nbotbopicai. 

SUB-BKUOim. 


NxABcric 

BUB-BCOIOHB. 


Palaakctic 

BUB-MGI08B. 


Ethiopian 
sub-heoions. 


Oriental 
bub-abqioss. 


AURftAUAH 
SUB-BCOIOMS. 


1.1 


.3- 


The  Colies,  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Coitus,  are  an 
anomalous  group  of  small  finch-like  birds,  occuping  a  position 
between  the  Picarise  and  Passeres,  but  of  very  doubtful  affinities. 
Their  range  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Musophagidte, 
but  they  are  most  abundant  in  South  and  East  Africa. 
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Family  58.— CUCULDME.    (35  Genera,  180^pecies.) 


General  Distribution. 

SUB-MOIOH* 

KiABcno 

BUB-RCOIOX8. 

Palaabctio 
SuB-aaoiom. 

Ethiopian 
sob-bmuons. 

Obismtal 

SUB-BSOIOXS. 

australia* 
Sob-bbqiojs. 

l.a.a.A 

l.ft.3  — 

i.a.a.4 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

The  CuculidsB,  of  which  our  well-known  Cuckoo  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  types,  are  essentially  a  tropical  group 
of  weak  insectivorous  birds,  abounding  in  varied  forms  in  all 
the  wanner  parts  of  the  globe,  but  very  scarce  or  only  appearing 
as  migrants  in  the  temperate  and  colder  zonea  Many  of  the 
smaller  Eastern  species  are  adorned  with  the  most  intense 
golden  or  violet  metallic  lustre,  while  some  of  the  larger  forms 
have  gaily-coloured  bills  or  bare  patches  of  bright  red  on  the 
cheeks.  Many  of  the  cuckoos  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are 
parasitic,  laying  their  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests ;  and  they  are  also 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  resemble  other  birds, 
as  hawks,  pheasants,  or  drongo-shrikes.  The  distribution  of  the 
Cuckoo  family  is  rather  remarkable.  They  abound  most  in  the 
Oriental  region,  which  produces  no  less  than  18  genera,  of  which 
11  are  peculiar ;  the  Australian  has  8,  most  of  which  are  also  Ori- 
ental, but  3  are  peculiar,  one  of  these  being  confined  to  Celebes 
and  closely  allied  to  an  Oriental  group ;  the  Ethiopian  region  has 
only  7  genera,  all  of  which  sure  Oriental  but  three,  2  of  these  being 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  the  other  common  to  Madagascar 
and  Africa.  America  has  11  genera,  all  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  only  three  enter  the  Nearctic 
region,  one  species  extending  to  Canada. 

Bemembering  our  conclusions  as  to  the  early  history  of  the 
several  regions,  these  facts  enable  us  to  indicate,  with  consider- 
able probability,  the  origin  and  mode  of  dispersal  of  the  cuckoos. 
They  were  almost  certainly  developed  in  the  Oriental  and  Palae- 
arctic  regions,  but  reached  the  Neotropical  at  a  very  early  date, 
where  they  have  since  been  completely  isolated.  Africa  must 
have  long  remained  without  cuckoos,  the  earliest  immigration 
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being  to  Madagascar  at  the  time  of  the  approximation  of  that 
sub-region  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  A  later  infusion  of  Oriental 
forms  took  place  probably  by  way  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
when  those  countries  were  more  fertile  and  perhaps  more  ex- 
tensive. Australia  has  also  received  its  cuckoos  at  a  somewhat 
late  date,  a  few  having  reached  the  Austro- Malay  Islands  some- 
what earlier. 

The  classification  of  the  family  is  somewhat  unsettled.  For 
the  American  genera  I  follow  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin ;  and, 
for  those  of  the  Old  World,  Mr.  Sharpe's  suggestive  paper  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1873,  p.  600.  The  following 
is  the  distribution  of  the  various  genera : — 

("*)  Phcenicoph&cs  (1  sp.),  Ceylon ;  (**)  Rhamphococcyx  (1 
sp.),  Celebes;  <**)  Rhinococcyx  (1  sp.),  Java;  («»*  -*«*) 
Rhopodytis  (6  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  Hainan,  and  Malaya; 
(**»*)  Poliococcyx  (1  sp.),  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo;  (n87) 
Dasylophus  (1  sp.),  Philippine  Islands ;  (nfl8)  Lepidogrammus  (1 
sp.),  Philippine  Islands;  ("■")  Zandostomus  (1  sp.),  Malaya; 
C*1)  CeuthmocJtares  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa  and 
Madagascar ;  (***)  Taccocua  (4  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon  and 
Malacca ;  (***)  Rhinortha  (1  sp.),  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo ; 
(flW)  Carpococcyx  (1  sp.),  Borneo  and  Sumatra ;  (2M0)  Neomorphus 
(4 sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  (***  ***)  Coua  (10  sp.),  Madagascar; 
f2207)  Cochlothraustes  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  (2m)  Centropvs  (35 
ip.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa,  the  whole  Oriental  region, 
Austro-Malaya  and  Australia ;  (m8)  Crotophaga  (3  sp.),  Brazil 
to  Antilles  and  Pennsylvania ;  (*"*)  Ouira  (1  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Paraguay ;  (***)  Geococcyx  (2  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia; ^ni)Dromococcyx(2  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico;  (^^Diplopterus 
(1  sp.),  Mexico  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil ;  (***)  Sawothera  (4  sp.), 
Greater  Antilles ;  (***)  Hyetornis  (2  sp.),  Jamaica  and  Hayti ; 
(*a*)  Piaya  (3  sp.),  Mexico  to  West  Ecuador  and  Brazil;  (^ 
Morococcyx  (1  sp.),  Costa  Kica  to  Mexico ;  f^14)  Coccyjjrus  (10  sp.), 
La  Plata  to  Antilles,  Mexico  and  Pennsylvania,  Cocos  Island  ; 
(**)  Cuculus  (22  sp.),  Paloarctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions, 
to  Moluccas  and  Australia ;  (***)  Caliecthrus  (1  sp.),  Papuan 
Islands ;  (M**-2282)  Gacomantis  (15  sp.),  Oriental  and  Australian 
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regions  to  #iji  Zsfcnds  *ttd  Tasmania;  (**-**)  Chrysococcyz 
(16  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa,  the  Oriental  and  Australian 
Tegions  to  New  Zealand  and  Fiji  Islands ;  (2288)  Surniculus  (2  sp.), 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Malaya ;  (**)  Hierococcyx  (7  sp.),  the  Oriental 
region  to  Amoorland  and  Celebes ;  (**°  M<1)  CoccysUs  (6  sp.), 
Tropical  and  South  Africa,  the  Oriental  region,  excluding  Philip- 
pines;1 (***)  Eudyncmi*  (8  sp.),  the  Oriental  and  Australian 
regions,  excluding  Sandwich  Islands ;  (a48)  Scythrops  (1  sp.), 
East  Australia  to  Moluccas  and  North  Celebes. 

Family  59.— LEPTOSOMID M.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Stb-hbgiohb. 

Nbarctio 

8<fB-BB9K>tf& 

PaL*  ARCTIC 

Sub-bsoionb. 

Ethiopian    |     Oriental 

SUB-BJKUONS.  I  80B-BBQ10BB. 

austbauav 
Bub-bsoiobb, 

i 

4I           1 

1 

*  1         1 

The  Leptosomus  discolor,  which  constitutes  this  family,  is  a 
bird  of  very  abnormal  characters,  having  some  affinities  both 
with  Cuckoos  and  Boilers.  It  is  confined  to  Madagascar  (Plate 
VI.  VoL  I.  p.  278). 

Family  60.— BUCCONIDiE.    (5  Genera,  43  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nt-otbopical 

SrB-BBOIOHS. 

NbABOTIO 
8UB-BBOIORB, 

Palaabctic 
bub-bboionb. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-bigoiok& 

Obibbtal 

80B-RBMONB. 

AUSTRALIA* 
8UB-RSOIOKB. 

-  a.a-l 

_      1 

1 

The  Bucconid®,  or  Puff-birds,  are  generally  of  small  size  and 
dull  colours,  with  rather  thick  bodies  and  dense  plumage.  They 
form  one  of  the  characteristic  Neotropical  families,  being  most 
abundant  in  the  great  Equatorial  forest  plains,  but  extending  as 
far  north  as  Guatemala,  though  absent  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

The  genera  are :— Bucco  (21  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Paraguay,  and 
West  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador ;  Moloeoptila  (10  sp.),  Guatemala 
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to  Bolivia  and  Brazil ;  Nonnula  (3  sp.),  Amazon  and  Columbia ; 
Monasa  (7  sp.),  Costa  Rica  to  Brazil;  Chelidoptera  (2  sp.),  Colum- 
bia and  Guiana  to  Brazil. 

Family  61.— GALBULIDjE.    (6  Genera,  19  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nrotropicai. 

SUB-RBOIOifR. 

Neabctio 
SuB-RCoioim. 

Paxjearotic 
8ub-beoios8. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-regions. 

Oriental 
sub-rboionr. 

Australian 
Sub-bbgiomb. 

-A;3- 

— 

— - 

— - 

The  Galbulid®,  or  Jacamars,  are  small  slender  birds,  of  gener- * 
ally. metallic  plumage;  somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  Bee- 
paters  of  the  Old  World  but  less  active.    They  have  the  same 
general ,  distribution  aa  the  last'  family,  but  they  do  not  occur 
west  of  the  Equatorial  Andes.      The    genera   are: — 

OalbtUa  (9  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia;  Urogatba  (2 
sp.),  Guiana  and  the  lower  Amazon;  Brachygalba  (4  sp.), Venezuela 
to  Brazil  and  Bolivia ;  Jacamaralcyon  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Jacameraps 
(2  sp.),  Panama  to  the  Amazon ;  Oalbaictfrhynchus  (1  sp.),  Upper 
Amazon. 

Family  62.— CORACIIDjE.    (3  Genera,  1^'kpecies.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Bcb-rbqiona. 

Neabctio 
sub-reoions. 

Paljearctio 
8ub*rhhoks. 

Ethiopian 
8  ob- regions. 

Oriehtal 

8UB-REO10XB. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-REGIONS. 

i.a.8.  * 

1  .  A  .  3  .  A 

I l.A.3.4 

1  - 1 .  A  -  — 

The  Boilers  are  a  family  of  insectivorous  birds  allied  to  the 
Bee-eaters,  and  are  very  characteiistic  of  the  Ethiopian  and 
Oriental  regions;  but  one  species  {Coradas  garrula)  spreads  over 
the  Palsearctic  region  as  far  north  as  Sweden  and  the  Altai 
mountains,  while  the  genus  Eurystomus  reaches  the  Amoor 
valley,  Australia,  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  distribution  oi 
the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Caracias  (8  sp.),   the  whole  Ethiopian  region,  the  Oriental 
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region  except  Indo-Malaya,  the  Paleearctic  to  the  above- 
named  limits,  and  the  island  of  Celebes  on  the  confines 
of  the  Australian  region;  Ewrystomus  (8  sp.),  West  and 
East  Africa  and  Madagascar,  the  whole  Oriental  region  except 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Australian  as  far  as  Australia 
and  the  Solomon  Islands;  Brachypteracias  (possibly  allied 
to  LepU>8omu8  f)  (4  sp.),  Madagascar  only,  but  these  abnormal 
birds  form  a  distinct  sub-family,  and  according  to  Mr.  Sharpe, 
three  genera,  firachypteracias,  Atelornis,  and  QeobiasUs. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  distribution  of  this  family 
is  the  occurrence  of  a  true  roller  (Coracia*  temminckii)  in  the 
»  island  of  Celebes,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
which  does  not  occur  again  till  we  reach  Siam  and  Burmah. 

The  curious  Pseudoohelidon  from  West  Africa  may  perhaps 
belong  to  this  family  or  to  the  Cypselid®.    (Ibis.  1861,  p.  321.) 

Family  63.— MEBOPIILE.    (5  Genera,  34  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-RBOtOKS. 


Nbarctio 
8cb-reo  oms. 


PALAtARCTIC 
RUB-KBOIONS. 


Ethiopia*   |     Oriental    I  Australia* 

SUB-REGIONS.       SUB-RBOIONS.       8UR-RBOIORS. 


i.a —    l.a.a.A    l.a.a.A     l.a  — 


The  Meropidae,  or  Bee-eaters,  have  nearly  the  same  distribution 
as  the  Boilers,  but  they  do  not  penetrate  quite  so  far  either  into 
the  Eastern  Palsearctic  or  the  Australian  regions.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Mtrops  (21  sp.),  has  the  range  of  the  family  extending  on  the 
north  to  South  Scandinavia;  and  east  to  Australia  and  New 
Guinea ;  Nyctiornis  (3  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  except  Ceylon 
and  Java ;  Meropogon  (1  sp.),  Celebes ;  Meropiscus  (3  sp.),  West 
Africa;  Melittophagus  (6  sp.), Ethiopian  region, except  Madagascar. 
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Family  64— TODIDJE.    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 

GSXEBAL  DI8TBIBUTION. 

Neotropical 
sub-ksoiohb. 

Krarctio 
sub-rbqions. 

Palaarotto 
8  ob- regions, 

Ethiopian 
8ub-rmionb. 

Orkwtal 
Sur-rroiohi. 

AMmtAUAX 

Sob-rwhowb. 

*        *  1      — 

I 

1 

The  Todies  are  delicate,  bright-coloured)  insectivorous  birds, 
of  small  size,  and  allied  to  the  Motmots,  although  externally 
more  resembling  flycatchers.  They  are  wholly  confined  to  the 
greater.  Antilles,  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto 
Rico  having  each  a  peculiar  species  of  Todus,  while  another 
species,  said  to  be  from  Jamaica,  has  been  recently  described 
(Plate  XVL  Vol  IL  p.  67). 

Family  65.— MOMOTHXE.    (6  Genera,  17  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

Nrarctio 
8vb-rboiob& 

Palxarctio 

SUB-RJEOK)lfg. 

Ethiopia* 

BXTB-RROIONS. 

Orirvtal 
bub-rroions. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-RBOIONS. 

-a.3- 

The  Motmots  range  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  to  the  west 
coast  of  Ecuador,  but  seem  to  hare  their  head-quarters  in  Cen- 
tral America,  five  of  the  genera  and  eleven  species  occurring 
from  Panama  northwards,  two  of  the  genera  not  occurring  in 
South  America    The  genera  are  as  follows  :— 

Momotus  (10  sp.),  Mexico  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  one  species 
extending  to  Tobago,  and  one  to  Western  Ecuador ;  Uro&patfoi 
(1  sp.),  Costa  Bica  to  the  Amazon ;  Baryphthenffus  (1  sp.),  Brazil 
and  Paraguay ;  Hylomancs  (2  sp.),  Guatemala ;  Prionirhynchus 
(2  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Fpper  Amazon;  Eumomota  (1  sp.),  Hon- 
duras to  Chiriqui. 
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Family  66.— TROGONLWE.    (7  Genera,  44  Species.) 


Gbnsbal  Distribution. 


Nhothopioal 
sur-rjqiohr. 

Nsarctic 
Sdr-rcoiomb. 

Paubarctic 
8ub-mbqiok8. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-rcoiohh. 

Oriental 
sub-rsoioss. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-RKOIOMS. 

-3.3.4- 

i.a.3- 

i.a.3.4  1 

L- 

The  Trogons  form  a  well-marked  family  of  insectivorous 
forest-haunting  birds,  whose  dense  yet  puffy  plumage  exhibits 
the  most  exquisite  tints  of  pink,  crimson,  orange,  brown,  or 
metallic  green,  often  relieved  by  delicate  bands  of  pure  white. 
In  one  Guatemalan  species  the  tail  coverts  are  enormously 
lengthened. into  waving  plumes  of  rich  metallic  green,  as  grace- 
ful and  marvellous  as  those  of  the  Paradise-birds.  Trogons  are 
tolerably  abundant  in  the  Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions,  and 
are  represented "  in  Africa  by  a  single  species  of  a  peculiar 
genus.    The  genera  now  generally  admitted  are  the  following : — 

Trogon  (24  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico,  and  west  of  the  Andes 
in  Ecuador;  Temnotrogon  (1  sp.),  Hayti;  Prionoteles  (1  sp.), 
Cuba  (Plate  XVII.  Vol  II.  p.  67) ;  Apaloderma  (2  sp.),  Tropical 
and  South  Africa;  Harpacte* {10.  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  exclud- 
ing China;  Pharomacrm  (5  sp.),  Amazonia  to  Guatemala; 
Euptilotis  (1  sp.),  Mexico. 

Remains  of  Trogon  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits 
of  France ;  and  we  are  thus  able  to  understand  the  existing 
distribution  of  the  family.  At  that  exceptionally  mild  period  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  these  birds  may  have  ranged  over  all 
Europe  and .  North  America ;  but,  as  the  climate  became  more 
severe  they  gradually  became  restricted  to  the  tropical  regions, 
where  alone  a  sufficiency  of  fruit  and  insect-food  is  found  all  the 
year  round. 
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Family  67.— ALCEDINIDjE.     (19  Genera,  Impedes.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
SrB-MoioNa. 

NcARond 

80B-RRQIOR>. 

PAXv*ARCTlC 
SUB-MOION* 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BMlOJia. 

Oriental 

SOB-RBaiOMS. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-RSQIONI. 

1.11.3.4    il.fi. 3. 4.  I  1.11.3.4  j  1 .  A  .  3  .  4|  1 .  A. 3.  4*1 1  .11.3  .4- 

The  Kingfishers  are  distributed  universally,  but  very  un- 
equally, over  the  globe,  and  in  this  respect  present  some  of  the 
most  curious  anomalies  to  be  found  among  birds.  They  have 
their  metropolis  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
(our  first  Australian  sub-region),  from  Celebes  to  New  Guinea,  in 
which  district  no  less  than  13  out  of  the  1 9  genera  occur,  8  of  them 
being  peculiar ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no  other  equally  varied 
group  of  universal  distribution,  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
generic  forms -confined  to  so  limited  a  district  From  this  centre 
kingfishers  decrease  rapidly  in  every  directum.  In  Australia 
itself  there  are  only  4  genera  with  13  species ;  the  whole  Oriental 
region  has  only  6  genera,  1  being  peculiar ;  the  Ethiopian  also 
6  genera,  but  3  peculiar ;  and  each  of  these  have  lfess  than  half 
the  number  of  species  possessed  by  the  Australian- region.  The 
Palsearctic  region  possesses  only  3  genera,  all  derived  from  the 
Oriental  region;  but  the  most  extraordinary  deficiency  is  shown 
by  the  usually  rich  Neotropical  region,  which  possesses  but  a 
single  genus,  common  to  the  larger  part  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  same  genus  is  alone  found  in  the  Nearctic  region, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  former  possesses  eight,  while 
the  latter  has  but  a  single  species.  These  facts  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  America  long  existed  without  king- 
fishers; and  that  in  comparatively  recent  times  (perhaps  during 
the  Miocene  or  Pliocene  period),  a  species  of  the  Old  World 
genus,  Ceryle,  found  its  way  into  North  America,  and  spreading 
rapidly  southward  along  the  great  river-valleys  has  become 
differentiated  in  South  America  into  the  few  closely  allied  forms 
that  alone  inhabit  that  vast  country — the  richest  in  the  world  in 
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fresh-water  fish,  and  apparently  the  best  fitted  to  sustain  a  varied 
and  numerous  body  of  kingfishers. 

The  names  of  the  genera,  with  their  distribution  and  the 
number  of  species  in  each,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  ex- 
cellent monograph  of  the  family,  is  as  follows : — 

Alcedo  (9  sp.),  Palaearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions  (but 
absent  from  Madagascar),  and  extending  into  the  Austro-Malayan 
sub-region ;  Corythorrm  (3  sp.),  the  whole  Ethiopian  region ; 
Alcyone  (7  sp.),  Australia  and  the  Austro-Malayan  sub-region, 
with  one  species  in  the  Philippine  Islands ;  Ceryk  (13  sp.),  absent 
only  from  Australia,  the  northern  half  of  the  Palaearctic  region, 
and  Madagascar ;  Pelargopsis  (9  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region, 
and  extending  to  Celebes  and  Timor  in  the  Austro-Malayan  sub- 
region  ;  Oeyx  (11  sp.),the  Oriental  region  and  Austro-Malayan  sub- 
region,  but  absent  from  Celebes,  and  only  one  species  in  continental 
India  and  Ceylon ;  Ceycopsis  (1  sp.),  Celebes ;  Myioceyx  (2  sp.), 
West  Africa;  Ipmdina  (4  sp.),  Ethiopian  region ;  Symjn  (2  sp.), 
Papua  and  North  Australia;  Halcyon  (36  sp.),  Australian, 
Oriental,  and  Ethiopian  regions,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Palsearctic ;  Dacelo  (6  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Todir- 
hamphus  (3  sp.),  Eastern  Pacific  Islands  only ;  Moruwhalcyon  (1 
sp.),  Celebes ;  Caridonax  (1  sp.),  Lombok  and  Flores ;  Carcineutes 
(2  pp.),  Siam  to  Borneo  and  Java ;  Tanysiptera  (14  sp.),  Moluccas, 
New  Guinea,  and  North  Australia  (Plate  X.  Vol.  I.  p.  414) ; 
Cittura  (2  sp.),  Celebes  group ;  Melidora  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea. 

Family  68.— BUCEROTIDI^.    (12  Genera,  50  Species.) 


Oenbbal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Slb-rkoions. 

Nkarctic 
SuB-RBGioaa. 

Paubarctic 
si7b-bwuon8. 

Ethiopia  it 

SUB-RKOIOK& 

Oribntal 

80V-RBMOM8. 

Australian 

8UB-RfiOIONa. 

. 

—  — 

i.a.3- 

l.fi.3.4 

I—- 

The  Hornbills  form  an  isolated  group  of  generally  large-sized 
birds,  whose  huge  bills  form  their  most  prominent  feature. 
They  are  popularly  associated  with  the  American  Toucans,  but 
have  no  close  relationship  to  them,  and  are  now  generally 
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considered  to  show  most  resemblance,  though  still  a  very  distant 
one,  to  the  kingfishers.  They  are  abundant  in  the  Ethiopian 
and  Oriental  regions,  and  extend  eastward  to  the  Solomon 
Islands.  Their  classification  is  very  unsettled,  for  though  they 
have  been  divided  into  more  than  twenty  genera  they  have  not 
yet  been  carefully  studied.  The  following  grouping  of  the 
genera — referring  to  the  numbers  in  the  Hand  List— must 
therefore  be  considered  as  only  provisional : — 

(1967  loss  1965)  Bwcetas  (6  sp.),  all  Indo-Malaya,  Ar^kan,  Nepal, 
and  the  Neilgherries  (Plate  IX.  Vol.  I.  p.  339) ;  ("•  -  >«) 
Bydrocissa  (7  sp.),  India  and  Ceylon  to  Malaya  and  Celebes ; 
(U82)  Berenicornis  (2  sp.),  Sumatra  and  West  Africa;  (19M) 
Calao ,  (3  sp.),  Tenjfeis^rim,  Malaya,  Moluccas  to  the  Solomon 
Islands;  (1966)  Acero$  (1  sp.),  South-east  Himalayas  ;  (^  19W) 
Cranorrhinus  (Z  sp.),  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Philippines, 
Celebes;  Q*8)  Penelqpides  (1  sp.),^^;  («*>-iwi)  Todms 
(15  sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  0*™)  Bhinoplax  (1  sp.), 
Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  (w»  -  w«)  Bycanistes  (6  sp.),  West  Africa 
with  East  and  South  Africa ;  (im  *»")  Memceros  (3  sp.),  India 
and  Ceylon  to  Tenasserim ;  Q*7*)  Buconms  (2  sp.),  Tropical  and 
South  Africa. 

Family  69.— UPUPID.E.    (1  Genus,  6  Species.) 


Genbbal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SrB-RSOIONB. 

Nbabctic 

SlTB-BBOIONS. 

Paljeabctic 
8db-rboiom8. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BEGIOtfa. 

Obibktal 
Sob-regions. 

AU8TRALIAM 
SUB-BBOIOICB. 

- 

-A-4. 

l.a.a. * 

1.A.3- 

The  Hoopoes  form  a  small  and  isolated  group  of  semi-terres- 
trial insectivorous  birds,  whose  nearest  affinities  are  with  the 
Hornbills.  They  are  most  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  re- 
gion, but  extend  into  the  South  of  Europe  and  into  all  the 
continental  divisions  of  the  Oriental  region,  as  well  as  to  Ceylon, 
and  northwards  to  Pekin  and  Mongolia. 
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Family  *70.— IRRISORIDjR    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NBOtROPiGAL 
SUB-BBOIONR. 


NCABCTIO 
SDB-RJBOIOM8. 


Palaarctic 

8UB-M10ION8. 


ETHIOPIAN 
SUB-REGIOKH. 


OaiKMTAL 
SCB-RBQIOXS. 


Australian 
scb-bbgiobs. 


i .  a  • 3  —    — 


The  Irrisors  are  birds  of  generally  metallic  plumage,  which 
have  often  been  placed  with  the  Epjfifechidae  and  near  the  Sun- 
birds,  or  Birds  of  Paradise,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  allied  to 
the  Hoopoes.  They  are  strictly  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Africa,  ranging  from  Abyssinia  to  the  west  coast,  and  southward 
toth^Cape  Colony.  They  have  been  diyided  into  several  sub* 
genera  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice  (Plate  IV.  Vol.  L 
p.  261). 

Family  71.— PODARGIDJE.   (3  Genera,  20  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Scb-rjcoions. 

Nbarctio 
sub-bbqions. 

Palaabctic 
sub-bxqionh. 

Ethiopian 
8ub»bicgio*s. 

Obubtal 
8ub-bsgioh8. 

AUSTRALIAN 

Sub-regions. 

— , 

i.a.3.4 

i.a  — 

The  Podargidae,  or  Frog-mouths,  are  a  family  of  rather  large- 
sized  nocturnal  insectivorous  birds,  closely  allied  to  the  Goat- 
suckers, but  distinguished  by  their  generally  thicker  bills,  and 
especially  by  hunting  for  their  food  on  trees  or  on  the  ground, 
instead  of  seizing  it  on  the  wing.  They  abound  most  in  the  Austra- 
lian region,  but  one  genus  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental 
regipa  The  following  are  the  genera  with  their  distribution  : — 
.  Podargua  (10  sp.),  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  Papuan 
Islands  (Plate  XII.  VoL  I.  p.  441);  Batrackostomus  (6  sp.),  the 
Oriental  region  (excluding  Philippine  Islands  and  China)  and 
the  northern  Moluccas  >  JBgotheles  (4  sp.),  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  Papuan  Islands. 
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Family  72.— STEATOENITHIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-rboions. 

Nbarctio 

8UB-RSQIOM& 

PaLjBARCTIC 
8(7B-KEOIONa. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-rboionb. 

Obikhtal 
8uB-Raoioira. 

A08TRAUAX 
8UB-REOIOHa 

a         1 

8         1 

. 

This  family  contains  a  single  bird — the  Guacharo — forming  the 
genus  Steatornis,  first  discovered  by  Humboldt  in  a  cavern  in 
Venezuela,  and  since  found  in  deep  ravines  near  Bogotd,  and  also 
in  Trinidad.  Although  apparently  allied  to  the  Goat-suckers 
it  is  a  vegetable-feeder,  and  is  altogether  a  very  anomalous  bird 
whose  position  in  the  system  is  still  undetermined. 

Family  73.— CAPRIMULGED.E.    (17  Genera,  91  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-BBQlOm. 

'  NEABcnc 
Sdb-rroiovs. 

'Palaarctic 
8ub-rbqioms. 

l.fi.3.4 

l.fi.3.4 

1 

l.fl.3.4 

'  Ethiopian 

SUB-EBOIOlffS. 


i.a.3.4 


Orievtal 
sub-bboioms. 


AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-BKOIOHI. 


i 


a.3.4  j  i .a 


The  Goat-suckers,  or  Night-jars,  are  crepuscular  insectivorous 
birds,  which  take  their  prey  on  the  wing,  and*  are  remarkable 
for  their  soft  and  beautifully  mottled  plumage,  swift  and  silent 
flight,  and  strange  cries  often  imitating  the  human  voice.  They 
are  universally  distributed,  except  that  they  do  not  reach  New 
Zealand  or  the  remoter  Pacific  Islands.  The  South  American 
genus,  Nyctibius,  differs  in  structure  and  habits  from  the  other 
goat-suckers  and  should  perhaps  form  a  distinct  family.  More 
than  half  the  genera  inhabit  the  Neotropical  regioa  The  genera 
are  as  follows : — 

Nyctibius  (6  sp.),  Brazil  to  Guatemala,  Jamaica;  Capri- 
Widgu8  (35  sp.),  Paiaearctic,  Oriental,  and  Ethiopian  regions,  with 
the  Austro-Malay  Islands  and  North  Australia;  Hydropsalis 
(8  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  to  La  Plata  ;  Antrostomtts  (10 
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sp.),  La  Plata  and  Bolivia  to  Canada,  Cuba ;  Stenopsis  (4  sp.), 
Martinique  to  Columbia,  West  Peru  and  Chili ;  Siphonorhis  (1  sp.), 
Jamaica ;  Hdeothreptus  (1  sp.),  Demerara ;  Nyctidrvmm  (2  sp.), 
South  Brazil  to  Central  America ;  Scartorms  (3  sp.),  West  and 
East  Africa;  Macrodipieryx  (2  sp.),  West  and  Central  Africa; 
Cosmetornu  (1  sp.),  all  Tropical  Africa ;  Podager  (1  sp.),  Tropical 
South  America  to  La  Plata;  Lurocalis  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Guiana;  Chordeiles  (8  sp.),  Brazil  and  West  Peru  to  Canada, 
Porto  Rico,  Jamaica ;  Nyctiprogne  (1  sp.),  Brazil  and  Amazonia ; 
Eurostopodns  (2  sp.),  Australia  and  Papuan  Islands ;  Lyjicornis 
(4  sp.),  Burmah,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Celebes. 

Family  74— CTPSELTD-ffi.    (7  Genera,  53  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical  I     Nkarotic 

STB-RKOIOSa.      SUB-RBOIONS. 


1.11. 3. 4  I  l.S.3.4 


PaIwBAROTIC   I       ETHIOPIA*     I       ORIENTAL      I    AOBTRAUAH 
SUB-RBQIOHS.  I   8UB-RJMMOKR  I  8UB-RBQI01ffB.      SUB-RROIOM. 


tl   1.8.3.4.1 


1.&.3.4    l.S.3.4     l.A.3.4       1.11.3- 


The  Swifts  can  almost  claim  to  be  a  cosmopolitan  group, 
but  for  their  absence  from  New  Zealand  They  are  most 
abundant  both  in  genera  and  species  in  the  Neotropical  and 
Oriental  regions.  The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the 
genera : — 

Gypselm  (l*sp.),  absent  only  from  the  whole  of  North  America 
and  the  Pacific ;  PanyptUa  (3  sp.),  Guatemala  and  Guiana,  and 
extending  into  North-west  America;  Collocalia  (10  sp.),  Mada- 
gascar, the  whole  Oriental  region  and  eastward  through  New 
Guinea  to  the  Marquesas  Islands;  DendrocMidon  (5  sp.), 
Oriental  region  and  eastward  to  New  Guinea;  Choetura  (15 
sp.),  Continental  America  (excluding  South  Temperate),  West 
Africa  and  Madagascar,  the  Oriental  region,  North  China  and 
the  Amoor,  Celebes,  Australia;  Hemiprocne  (3  sp.),  Mexico  to 
La  Plata,  Jamaica  and  Hayti ;  Cyp&doides  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Peru ;  Nephrotics  (2  sp.),  Cuba,  Jamaica,  North-west  America. 
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Family  75.— TROCHILIDiE.    (118  Genera,  390  Species.) 

Gzsekal  Distribution. 

Nbotbopioal  1     NxABono 

BUB~UQU>tf&      80B-BBOIOM8. 

Palaabctio 

•UIHMlQf01Tl> 

ethiopia* 
Bu*bxoioke. 

Oribxtal 
sub-uqioxb. 

AOSTRJlLIAM 
SUB-BKUOm. 

1.11.3. A  |l.&.3.*| 

The  wonderftilly  varied  and  beautiful  Humming-Birds  are 
confined  to  the  American  continent,  where  they  range  from 
Sitka  to  Cape  Horn,  while  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  has  two 
peculiar  species.  Only  6  species,  belonging  to  3  genera,  are 
found  in  the  Nearctic  region,  and  most  of  these  have  extended 
their  range  from  the  soiith.  They  are  excessively  abundant  in 
the  forest-clad  Andes  from  Mexico  to  Chili,  some  species  extend- 
ing up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  they  diminish  in 
number  and  variety  in  the  plains,  however  luxuriant  the  vege- 
tation. In  place  of  giving  here  the  names  and  distribution  of 
the  numerous  genera  into  which  they  are  now  divided  (which 
will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  the  genera  of  the  Neotropical 
region),  it  may  be  more  useful  to  present  a  summary  of  their 
distribution  in  the  sub-divisions  of  the  American  continent, 
as  follows : — 

Sab-  Sab-  Sab.  Sab-        Ne&rctic 

region  L      region  II.  radon  III.  region  IV.    region. 

(Patagonia    (Tropical  (Tropical    (▲ntQlea.)   (Temp. 

*  8.  Andea.)  8.  Amer.)  (ft.  Amer.)  N.  Amer.) 

Genera  in  each  Sub-region  10  90  41  8  8 

Peculiar  Genera      8  58  14  5  0 

Species  in  each  Sub-region  15  275  100  15  6 

The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  has  two  species,  and  Masafuera, 
an  island  beyond  it,  one ;  the  three  forming  a  peculiar  genus. 
The  island  of  Tres  Marias,  about  60  miles  from  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico,  possesses  a  peculiar  species  of  humming-bird,  and 
the  Bahamas  two  species ;  but  none  inhabit  either  the  Falkland 
Islands  or  the  Galapagos. 

like  most  groups  which  are  very  rich  in  species  and  in 
generic  forms,  the  humming-birds  are  generally  very  local,  small 
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generic  groups  being  confined  to  limited  districts ;  while  single 
mo)intains,,valleys,  or  small  islands,  often  possess  species  found 
nowhere  else.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  Trochilidae 
are  really  insectivorous  birds,  although  they  also  feed  largely,  but 
probably  never  exclusively,  on  the  nectar  of  flowers.  Their 
nearest  allies  are  undoubtedly  the  Swifts;  but  the  wide  gap 
that  now  separates  them  from  these,  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
variety  of  form  and  of  development  of  plumage,  that  is  found 
among  them,  alike  point  to  their  origin,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
in  the  forests  of  the  once  insular  Andes.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  striking  contrast  of  the  like  nature,  to  be  found,  than  that 
between  the  American  kingfishers — confined  to  a  few  closely 
allied  forms  of  one  Old  World  genus — and  the  American  hum- 
ming-birds with  more  than  a  hundred  diversified  generic  forms 
unlike  everything  else  upon  the  globe;  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  any  other  cause  for  this  difference,  than  a  (compara- 
tively) very  recent  introduction  in  the  one  case,  and  a  very  high 
antiquity  in  the  other. 

General  Bemarks  on  the  DisiribtUian  of  the  Picaria*. 

.  The  very  heterogeneous  mass  of  birds  forming  the  Order 
Picariae,  contains  25  families,  30A<r  genera  and  l,604(^pecies. 
This  gives  about  64  species  to  each  family,  while  in  the  Passeres 
the  proportion  is  nearly  double,  or  111  species  per  family. 
There  are,  in  fact,  only  two  very  large  families  in  the  Order, 
which  happen  to  be  the  first  and  last  in  the  series — Picidae  and 
Trochilidae.  Two  others — Cuculidae  and  Alcedinidae— are  rather 
large ;  while  the  rest  are  all  small,  0?m  of  them  consisting 
only  of  a  single  genus  and  from  one  to  a  dozen  species.  Only 
one  of  the  families — Alcedinidae — is  absolutely  cosmopolitan, 
but  three  others  are  nearly  so,  Caprimulgidae  and  Cypselidae 
being  only  absent  from  New  Zealand,  and  Cuculidae  from  the 
Canadian  sub-region  of  North  America.  Eleven  families  inhabit 
the  Old  World  only,  while  seven  are  confined  to  the  New 
World,  only  one  of  these — Trochilidae— being  common  to  the 
Neotropical  and  Nearctic  regions. 
The  Picariae  are  highly  characteristic  of  tropical  faunas,  for 
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while  no  less  -than  15  out  of  the  25  families  are  exclusively 
tropical,  none*  are  confined  to,  or  have  their  chief  development 
in,  the  temperate  regions.  -  They  are  best  represented  in  the 
Ethiopian  region,  which  possesses  17  families,  4  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it;  while  the  Oriental  region  has  only  14  families, 
none  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  Neotropical  region  has  also 
14  families,  but  6  of  them  are  peculiar.  The  Australian  region 
hasA8?  the  Palsearctic  9,  and  the  Nearctic  6  families,  but  none 
of  these  are  peculiar.  We  may  see  a  reason  for  the  great 
specialization  of  this  tropical  assemblage  of  birds  in  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Neotropical  regions,  in  the  fact  of  the  large  extent  of 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator  which  these  two  regions  alone 
possess,  and  their  extreme  isolation  either  by  sea  or  deserts 
from;  other  regions, — an  isolation  which  we  know  was  in  both 
cases  much  greater  in  early  Tertiary  times.  It  is,  perhaps,  for 
a  similar  reason  that  we  here  find  hardly  any  trace  of*  the 
connection  between  Australia  and  South  America,  which  other 
groups  exhibit;  for  .that  connection  has  most  probably  been 
effected  by  a  former  communication  between  the  temperate 
southern  extremities  of  those  two  continents.  The  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  fact,  is  that  presented  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Megalssmid®  and  Trogonid©  over  the  tropics 
of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  In  the  absence  of  palseonto- 
logical  evidence  as  to  the  former  history  of  the  Megalaemidae, 
we  are  unable  to  say  positively,  whether  it  owes  its  present 
distribution  to  a  former  closer  union  between  these  continents 
in  intertropical  latitudes,  or  to  a  much  greater  northern  range 
of  the  group  at  the  period  when  a  luxuriant  sub-tropical  vege- 
tation extended  far  toward  the  Arctic  regions;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  Trogon  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  South  of 
France  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
explanation  in  the  case  of  both  these  families. 

The  Neotropical  region,  owing  to  its  enormous  family  of 
humming-birds,  is  by  far  the  richest  in  Picarise,  possessing 
nearly  balf  the  total-  number  of  species,  and  a  still  larger  pro- 
-portion  of  genera.  Three  families,  the  Bucerotidse,  Meropid®, 
arid  Cdraciid®  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  and 
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Ethiopian  regions,  a  few  outlying  species  only  entering  the 
Australian  or  the  P&hearctic  regions.  One  family  (Todidae)  is 
confined  to  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  and  another  (Leptosomidas) 
consisting  of  but  a  single  species,  to  Madagascar;  parallel  cases 
to  the  Drepanidid»  among  the  Passeres,  peculiar  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  Apterygidee  among  the  Struthiones, 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand. 

Order  III.—PSITTACL 

The  Parrots  have  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  ornithologists,  and  no  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  the  order  into  families  and  genera  has  yet  been  reached. 
Professor  Garrod  has  lately  examined  certain  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  a  large  number  of  genera,  and  proposes  to  revolu- 
tionize the  ordinary  classifications.  Until,  however,  a  general 
examination  of  their  whole  anatomy,  internal  and  external,  has 
been  made  by  some  competent  authority,  it  will  be  unsafe  to 
adopt  the  new  system,  as  we  have  as  yet  no  guide  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  characters  made  use  of  I  therefore  keep 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  old  groups,  founded  on  external 
characters,  only  using  the  indications  furnished  liy  Professor 
Garrod's  paper,  to  determine  the  position  of  doubtful  genera. 

Family  76.— CACATUIDjE.    (5  Genera,  35  Species.) 
Geneeal  Distribution. 


Kbotbofigal 
BrB-REoioNa 

Neabctic 

8UB-BB01OM8. 

Paljsarctic 

SUB-RBOIONB. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-rhgionh, 

Omental 
80B-RM10XB. 

Australia* 
Sub-bbqioki 

l.A 

The  Cacatuidse,  Plyctolophidse,  or  Camptolophidae,  as  they  have 
been  variously  termed,  comprise  all  those  crested  parrots  usually 
termed  Cockatoos,  together  with  one  or  two  doubtful  forms. 
They  are  very  abundant  in  the  Australian  region,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Austro-Malayan  portion  of  it,  one  species  inhabiting 
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the  Philippine  Islands ;  but  they  do  not  pass  further  east  than 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  are  not  found  in  New  Zealand  The 
distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follow : — 

Cacatua  (18  sp.)  ranges  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Celebes, 
and  Lombok>to  the  Solomon  Islands  and  to  Tasmania ;  Calopritta 
(1  sp.)  Australia ;  Calyptorhynchm  (8  sp.)  is  confined  to  Australia 
and  Tasmania ;  Microglossia  (2  sp.)  (perhaps  a  distinct  family) 
to  the  Papuan  district  and  North  Australia;  Licmetis  (3  sp.) 
Australia,  Solomon  Islands,  and  (?)  New  Guinea ; .  Nasitema 
(3  sp.),  a  minute  form,  the  smallest  of  the  whole  order,  and 
perhaps  not  belonging  to  this  family,  is  only  known  from  the 
Papuan  and  Solomon  Islands. 

Family  77.— PLATYCERCID^.    (11  Genera,  57  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-mqioxs. 

Nbarctio 

8UB-M010H& 

Paljsarctio 
8u*-fUBoiom. 

Ethiopian 
Bub-regions. 

Omental 

•SUB-REOlOKB. 

Australian 
Sub-regions. 

I                !                I 

l.S.3.4 

1 

The  Platycercid®  comprise  a  series  of  large-tailed  Parrots,  of 
weak  structure  and  gorgeous  colours,  with  a  few  ground-feed- 
ing genera  of  more  sober  protective  tints;  the  whole  family 
being  confined  to  the  Australian  region.    The  genera  are  :— 

(i*6  iw»  aooo)  piatycercm  (14  sp.),  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Nor- 
folk Island;  Psephotus  (6  sp.),  Australia;  Polytdis  (3  sp.), 
Australia;  Nymphicus  (1  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Caledonia; 
("«  «*)  ApromvUtus  (6  sp.),  Australia,  Papua,  Timor,  and  Mo- 
luccas; Pyrrhulopsis  (3  sp.),  Tonga  and  Fiji  Islands;  Cyano- 
famphus  (14  sp.),  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Society  Islands ;  Mdopsittacus  (1  sp.),  Australia ;  Euphema 
(7  sp.),  Australia ;  Pezoporus  (1  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ; 
Geopsittacus  (1  sp.),  West  Australia.  The  four  last  genera  are 
ground-feeders,  and  are  believed  by  Professor  Garrod  to  be  allied 
to  the  Owl-Parrot  of  New  Zealand  (Strivgops). 
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Family  78.— PAUEORNITHID.E.     (8  Genera,  65  Species.) 

GeNBEAL  DlfiTBIBUtlON. 


Kroteopioal 

8UB-KBOION& 


Nkabctio 
SuB-maoioHS. 


Paljcarctic 
BuB-Baoiom. 


Ethiopian 

BUB-BKOIOin. 


Oriemtal 
sob-bbqiokb. 


AU8TRALIAH  * 
SUB-BBOIONL ". 


1.11-4     I    1.S.3.4J   \J# ; 


I  class  here  a  group  of  birds  brought  together,  for  the  most 
part,  by  geographical  distribution  as  well  as  by  agreement  in  in- 
ternal structure,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  a  very  uncertain 
and  provisional  character. 

Palceornis  (1 8  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  Mauritius,  Rodriguez, 
and  Seychelle  Islands,  and  a  species  in  Tropical  Africa,  apparently 
identical  with  the  Indian  P.  torquatus,  and  therefore— considering 
the  very  ancient  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
improbability  of  the  species  remaining  unchanged  if  originating 
by  natural  causes — most  likely  the  progeny  of  domestic  birds  in- 
troduced from  India.  Prioniturvs  (3  sp.),  Celebes  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  ;  (a061)  Geoffiroyvs  (5  sp.),  Bouru  to  Timor  and 
tW  Solomon  Islands ;  Tanygnathvs  (5  sp.),  Philippines,  Celebes, 
tfnd  Moluccas  to  New  Guinea;  Eclectus  (8  sp.),  Moluccas  and 
Papuan  Islands ;  Peittinus  (1  sp.),  Tenasserim  to  Sumatra  and 
Borneo ;  Cyclopsitta  (8  sp.),  Papuan  Islands,  Philippines,  and 
North-east  Australia ;  Lorieulus  (17  sp.),  ranges  over  the  whole 
Oriental  region  to  Fibres,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Papuan  island 
of  Mysol;  but  most  of  the  species  are  concentrated  in  the  district 
including,  the  Philippines,  Celebes,  Gilolo,  and  Flores,  there 
being  1  in  India,  1  in  South  China,  1  in  Ceylon,  1  in  Java,  1  in 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  3  in  Celebes,  5  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  rest  in  the  Moluccas,  Mysol,  and  Flores.  This 
genus  forms  a  transition  to  the  next  family. 
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Family  79.— TBICHOGLOSSIILE.    (6  Genera,  57  Species.) 


Gbmmeal  Distbibutiox. 


Neotbopioal       NxABcrno       PAi^utcnc       Ethiopian        Obieveal        Australian 

SUB-BWIOBB.       SUB-MQIOMS.       8UB-MQIOHB.       8UB-BKOIOKa.       SUB-UMIOMS.      8UB-RCOION8. 


l.ft.3- 


The  Trichoglossid®,  or  Brush-tongued  Paroquets,  including  the 
Lories,  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  Australian  region,  where 
they  extend  from  Celebes  to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  south 
to  Tasmania.  The  genus'  Nanodes  (=  Laihamw)  has  been 
shown  by  Professor  Garrod  to  differ  from  Trichoglossus  in  the 
position  of  the  carotid  arteries.  I  therefore  make  it  a  distinct 
genus  but  do  not  consider  that  it  should  be  placed  in  another 
family.    The  genera  here  admitted  are  as  follows : — 

Trichoglo88U8  (29  sp.),  ranges  oyer  the  whole  Austro-Malay 
and  Australian  sub-regions,  and  to  the  Society  Islands;  (m7) 
Nanodes  (1  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania;  Charmosyna  (1  sp.), 
New  Guinea  (Plate  X.  Vol  L  p.  414) ;  Eos  (9  sp.),  Bouru  and 
Sangqir  Island  north  of  Celebes,  to  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  in 
Puynipet  Island  to  the  north-east  of  New  Ireland;  (*"• 20iff)  Lorim 
(13  sp.),  Bouru  and  the  Solomon  Islands ;  Q041  *"*)  Coriphdlus  (4 
sp.),  Samoa,  Tonga,  Society,  and  Marquesas  Islands. 

Family  80.— CONURIDjE.    (7  Genera,  79  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Hbotbotical 

JBUB-ftBOlOHB. 

Nsabctio 

SUB-RBOIOHa 

Pai^babotio 
sub-moions. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-rboiohs. 

ObBMTAI. 
SUB-RNIONS. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-UOIONB. 

l.fi.ft.4 

— .        4  _ 

The  Conuridce,  which  consist  of  the  Macaws  and  their  allies, 
are  wholly  confined  to  America,  ranging  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  South  Carolina  and  Nebraska,  with  Cuba  and 
Jamaica.    Professor  Garrod  places  Pyrrhwra  (which  has  generally 

Vol.  n.— 22 
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been  classed  as  a  part  of  the  genus  Conurvs)  in  a  separate  family, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  ambiens  muscle  of  the  knee, 
but  as  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  classificational  value  of  this 
character,  it  is  better  for  the  present  to  keep  both  as  distinct 
genera  of  the  same  family.    The  genera  are : — 

Ara  (15  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico  and  Cuba;  Rhyncopsitta  (1 
sp.),  Mexico ;  Henieognathus  \1  sp.),  Chili ;  Conurus  (30  sp.),  the 
range  of  the  family ;  Pyrrhura  (16  sp.),  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  to 
Costa  Rica;  Bolborhynchus  (7  sp.),  La  Plata,  Bolivia, and  West 
Peru,  with  one  species  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;  Brotogerys  (9 
sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico. 

Family  81.— PSITTACIDJE.— (12  Genera*  87  Species.) 

* - — — — _____^____ , 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

8o-BKQlQMft. 

Neaactic 
Bob-bboioiu. 

Paijbabotic 

8UB-UQKMH. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-rjcoionb. 

Oriental     1   Aubtraua* 
8ub-reoiox8.  1  8ub-jukhowa. 

-ft. 8. A 



1. ft. 3.4 

| : 

The  Psittacidae  comprise  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  Parrots  and  Paroquets  of  the  Neotropical  and  Ethiopian  regions, 
which  are  combined  here  more  for  convenience  than  because 
they  are  believed  to  form  a  natural  group.  The  genera  Chrysotis 
and  Piontu  have  no  oil-gland,  while  Psittacula  and  Agaporrm 
have  lost  the  furcula,  but  neither  of  these  characters  are  pro- 
bably of  more  than  generic  value.    The  genera  are : — 

Psiitacm  (2  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Coracopsu  (5  sp.),  Madagascar, 
Comoro,  and  Seychelle  Islands ;  Pyocephalus  (9  sp.),  all  Tropical 
and  South  Africa ;  (206S  -  **•)  Caica  (9  sp.),  Mexico  to  Amazonia ; 
Chrysotis  (32  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands ;  Triclaria  (1  sp.),  Brazil :  Deraptyus  (1  sp.),  Amazonia ; 
Pionus  (9  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico ;  Urochroma  (7  sp.),  Tro- 
pical South  America;  Psittacula  (6  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico; 
Poliopsitta  (2  sp.),  Madagascar  and  West  Africa;  Agapornxs  (4 
sp.),  Tropical  and  South  Africa* 
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Family  82.— NESTOR  ID^E.    (?  2  Genera,  6  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-BBQIOm. 


Nkabctio 

SUB-BBOIOMB. 


PALiBABCTIC 
SUB-BBOIONS. 


Ethiopia* 

SUB-BBQIONB. 


Obibbtal 

8UB-BBQI02I8. 


Auotraliah 

SOB-BBOIOBS. 


The  present  family  is  formed  to  receive  the  genus  Nestor  (5 
8p.),  confined  to  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  Its  affinities 
are  doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  have  relations  with  the  American 
Conuridse  and  the  Australian  Trichoglossidce.  With  it  is  placed 
the  rare  and  remarkable  Dasyptilus  (1  sp.),  of  New  Guinea,  of 
which  however  very  little  is  known. 

Family  83.— STRINGOPIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nbotbopical 

StB-BBOIOBB. 

Nbabctio 

8UB-BBOION& 

Palaabotic 

8UB-BBOIOBB> 

Ethiopian 

SOB-BBOIOBB. 

4     Obibbtal 
80b-bboiobb. 

AUSTRALIA* 
8UB-&BQ10NB. 

1 

1 

—  —  ^ 

This  family  contains  only  the  curious  owl-like  nocturnal 
Parrot  of  New  Zealand,  Stringops  habroptttv*  (Plate  XIII. 
Vol  .1.  p.  455).  An  allied  species  is  said  to  inhabit  the  Chatham 
Islands,  if  not  now  extinct 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Psittaci. 

Although  the  Parrots  are  now  generally  divided  into  several 
distinct  families,  yet  they  form  so  well  marked  and  natural  a 
group,  and  are  so  widely  separated  from  all  other  birds,  that 
we  may  best  discuss  their  peculiarities  of  geographical  distri- 
bution by  treating  them  as  a  whole.  By  the  preceding 
enumeration  we  find  that  there  are  about  38(JMspecie8  of  known 
parrots,  which  are  divided  into  5#3  genera.  They  are  pre- 
eminently a  tropical  group,  for  although  a  few  species  extend 
a  considerable   distance   into  the   temperate  zone,  these  are 
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marked  exceptions  to  the  rale  which  limits  the  parrot  tribe  to 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  roughly  defined  as  extend- 
ing about  30°  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  In  America  a  species 
of  Conwrus  reaches  the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south,  while 
another  inhabits  the  United  States,  and  once  extended  to  the 
great  lakes,  although  now  confined  to  the  south-eastern  districts. 
In  Africa  parrots  do  not  reach  the  northern  tropic,  owing  to  the 
desert  nature  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  south  they  barely  reach 
the  Orange  Eiver.  In  India  they  extend  to  about  35°  N.  in  the 
western  Himalayas ;  and  in  the  Australian  region,  not  only  to 
New  Zealand  but  to  Macquarie  Islands  in  64°  S.,  the  farthest 
point  from  the  equator  reached  by  the  group.  But  although 
found  in  all  the  tropical  regions  they  are  most  unequally  dis- 
tributed. Africa  is  poorest,  possessing  only  6  genera  and  25 
species ;  the  Oriental  region  is  also  very  poor,  having  but  6 
genera  and  Jf9*  species  ;  the  Neotropical  region  is  much  richer, 
having  14  genera  and  1^1;  species ;  while  the  smallest  in  area 
and  the  least  tropical  in  climate — the  Australian  region,  pos- 
sesses 3 1'genera  and  VtQ  species,  and  it  also  possesses  exclusively 
5  of  the  families,  Trichoglossidae,  Platycercidse,  Cacatuidae, 
Nestoridse,  and  Stringopidae.  The  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  contains  the  largest  number  of  parrots  in  proportion  to  its 
area  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Austro- Malayan  sub-region,  including 
the  islands  from  Celebes  to  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  area  of 
these  islands  is  probably  not  one-fifteenth  of  that  of  the  four, 
tropical  regions,  yet  they  contain  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of 
all  the  known  parrots.  In  this  area  too  are  found  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms, — all  the  crimson  lories,  the  great  black 
Cockatoos,  the  pigmy  Naaitema,  the  raquet-tailed#  IVionitwrus, 
and  the  bareheaded  Dasyptilus, 

The  almost  universal  distribution  of  Parrots  wherever  the 
climate  is  sufficiently  mild  or  uniform  to  famish  them  with  a 
perennial  supply  of  food,  no  less  than  their  varied  details  of 
organization,  combined  with  a  great  uniformity  of  general  type, 
— tell  us,  in  unmistakable  language,  of  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  only  early  Tecord  of  extinct  parrots  is,  however,  in  the 
Miocene  of  France,  where  remains  apparently  allied  to  the  West 
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African  Psiitacus,  have  been  found.  But  the  origin  of  so  wide- 
spread, isolated,  and,  varied  a  group,  must  be  far  earlier  than 
this,  and  not  improbably  dates  back  beyond  the  dawn  of  the 
Tertiary  period.  Some  primeval  forms  may  have  entered  the 
Australian  region  with  the  Marsupials,  or  not  long  after  them ; 
while  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  later  epoch  they  were  introduced 
into  South  America.  In  these  two  regions  they  have  greatly 
flourished,  while  in  the  two  other  tropical  regions  only  a  few 
types  have  been  found,  capable  of  maintaining  themselves,  among 
the  higher  forms  of  mammalia,  and  in  competition  with  a  more 
varied  series  of  birds.  This  seems  much  more  probable  th&n 
the  supposition  that  so  highly  organized  a  group  should  have 
originated  in  the  Australian  region,  and  subsequently  become 
so  widely  spread  over  the  globe. 

Order  IV.—COLUMBJS. 
Family  84— COLUMBIDjE.     (44  Genera,  355  Species.) 


Osnsral  Distribution. 

9BOTBONCAL 
SUB-RKHOHB. 

Nbabctio 
Sub-regions. 

PaLjRABOTIG 
8UB-REOIOW8. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-region*. 

Oriental 
SuB-saaiavs. 

Australian 

SUB-RNOIONS. 

i.a.s.4 

|  l.fl.3.4- 

l.fl.3.4 

l.fl.3.4- 

l.fl.3.4- 

l.fl.3.4. 

The  Columbida,  or  Pigeons  and  Doves,  are  almost  universally 
distributed,  but  very  unequally  in  the  different  regions.  Being 
best  adapted  to  live  in  warm  or  temperate  climates,  they  dimin- 
ish rapidly  northwards,  reaching  about  62°  N.  Latitude  in  North 
America,  but  considerably  farther  in  Europe.  Both  the  Nearc- 
tic  and  Palaearctic  regions  are  very  poor  in  genera  and  species 
of  pigeons,  those  of  the  former  region  being  mostly  allied  to 
Neotropical,  and  those  of  the  latter  to  Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
types.  The  Ethiopian  region  is,  however,  itself  very  poor,  and 
several  of  its  peculiar  forms  are  confined  to  the  Madagascar  sub- 
region.  The  Neotropical  region  is  very  rich  in  peculiar  genera, 
though  but  moderately  so  in  number  of  species^    The  Oriental 
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region  closely  approaches  it  in  both  respects ;  but  the  Austra- 
lian region  is  by  far  the  richest,  possessing  nearly  double  the 
genera  and  species  of  any  other  region,  and  abounding  in  re- 
markable forms  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  genera  and 
species  in  each  region,  and  enables  us  readily  to  determine 
the  comparative  richness  and  isolation  of  each,  as  regards  this 
extensive  family : — 

Regions.  No.  of  Genera.     Peculiar  Genera.    No.  of  8pedea. 

Neotropical  

Nearctic  

Paltearctic  

Ethiopian  

Oriental1  

Australian  

With  the  exception  of  Colwmba  and  Turtwr,  which  have  a 
wide  range,  Treron,  common  to  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
regions,  and  Carpophaga,  to  the  Oriental  and  Australian,  most 
of  the  genera  of  pigeons  are  either  restricted  to  or  very 
characteristic  of  a  single  region. 
The  distribution  of  the  genera  here  admitted  is  as  follows : — 
Treron  (37  sp.),  the  whole  Oriental  region,  and  eastward  to 
Celebes,  Amboyna,  and  Mores,  also  the  whole  Ethiopian  region 
to  Madagascar;  Ptilopus  (52  sp.),  the  Australian  region  (exclud- 
ing New  Zealand)  and  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region ;  Alectrconas 
(4  sp.),  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands :  Carpophaga 
(50  sp.),  the  whole  Australian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  much 
the  most  abundant  in  the  former;  (•*)  lanthamas  (11  sp.), 
Japan,  Andaman,  Nicobar,  and  Philippine  Islands,  Timor  and 
Gilolo  to  Samoa  Islands ;  (****)  Zeucomekena  (1  sp.),  Australia ; 
LopholJ&mus  (1  sp.),  Australia;  (ttWMda8S)  Alscecomus  (2  sp.), 
Himalayas  to  Ceylon  and  Tenasserim;  Columba  (46  sp.), 
generally  distributed  over  all  the  regions  except  the  Australian, 
one  species  however  in  the  Fiji  Islands ;  Edopistes  (1  sp.),  east 
of  North  America  with  British  Columbia ;  Zenaidura  (2  sp.), 
Veragua  to  Canada  and  British  Columbia  ;  (Ena  (1  sp.),  Tropical 
and  South  Africa;  Oeopelia  (6  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  Java 
to  Australia ;  Macropygia  (14  sp.),  Nepal,  Hainan,  Nicobar,  Java, 
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and  Philippines  to  Australia  and  New  Ireland ;  Turaccena  (3 
8p.),  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Solomon  Islands ;  Eeinwardtamm  (1 
8p.),  Celebes  to  New  Guinea;  Turtwr  (24  sp.),  Palsearctic, 
Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions  with  Austro-Malaya;  CtijfanGi- 
pelia  (7  sp.),  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Jamaica,  California,  and 
South-east  United  States;  Cdumhda  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and  La 
Plata  to  Chili;  Scardafetta  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and  Guatemala; 
Zenaida  (10  sp.),  Chili  and  La  Plata  to  Columbia  and  the 
Antilles,  Fernando  Noronha ;  Melopelia  (2  sp.),  Chili  to  Mexico 
and  California ;  Peristera  (4  sp.),  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  Metriopelia  (2 
sp.),  West  America  from  Ecuador  to  Chili ;  Qymnopelia  (1  sp.), 
West  Peru  and  Bolivia;  Leptoptila  (11  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico 
and  the  Antilles;  (»» «•-*«■)  Oeotrygcm  (14  sp.),  Paraguay  to 
Mexico  and  the  Antilles ;  Aplopelia  (5  sp.),  Tropical  and  South 
Africa,  St.  Thomas,  and  Princes  Island;  Chalfyopelia  (4  sp.), 
Tropical  and  South  Africa ;  Starncenas  (1  sp.),  Cuba ;  Oeyphaps 
(1  sp.),  Australia  (Plate  XII.  Vol.  I.  p.  441) ;  Petrophassa  (1 
sp.),  North-west  Australia;  Chafocophap*  (8  sp.),  the  Oriental 
region  to  New  Guinea  and  Australia;  Trugcn  (1  sp.),  New 
Guinea ;  Henieophaps  (1  sp.),  Waigiou  and  New  Guinea ;  Phaps 
(3  sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Lewxmrcia  (1  sp.),  East  Aus- 
tralia; VhapUreron  (2  sp.),  Philippine  Islands ;  Oeophaps  (2  sp.), 
North  and  East  Australia ;  Lophaphaps  (3  sp.),  Australia;  Catenas 
(1  sp.),  scattered  on  the  smaller  islands  from  the  Nicobars  and 
Philippines  to  New  Guinea ;  Otidiphaps  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea ; 
Phlogcenas  (7  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  Celebes  to  the 
Marquesas  Islands ;  Ooura  (2  sp.),  New  Guinea  and  the  islands 
on  the  north-east  (Plate  X.  Vol  I.  p  414). 


Family  84a.— DIDUNCULID^E.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
SuB-Bniom. 

Nkabctic 
sub-eboiohb. 

Palaarctic 

8UB-MW3ION8. 

Ethiopian 
3ltb-rcoionb. 

Oriental 

8UB-RMION8. 

Australian 
8cb-rjggioks. 

1 

3  -* 

1 

J 
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The  Didunculus  digirostris,  a  hook-billed  ground-pigeon* 
found  only  in  the  Samoa  Islands,  is  so  peculiar  in  its  structure 
that  it  is  considered  to  form  a  distinct  family. 

Family  85  — DIDID^E.— (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopical 


Nearcttc 


Palaabctic       Ethiopia*    I     Obibntajl 


a.-,mmv.mm^wi^n.Mt  runviiv  tAbMKillV  biniuriAn        I  V/HlSHTAJLl  A.UBTKAUAJI 

SUB-UOIONS.      8UB-RSaiOM8.       8UB-IUSGIOM8.       SUB-RKOlONB.       SUB-BBQ10H8.       SUB-RMIOHS. 


AOSTBAUAir 


The  birds  which  constitute  this  family  are  now  all  extinct ; 
but  as  numerous  drawings  are  in  existence,  taken  from  living 
birds  some  of  which  were  exhibited  in  Europe,  and  a  stuffed 
specimen,  fragments  of  which  still  remain,  was  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford  down  to  1755,  they  must  be  classed  among 
recent,  as  opposed  to  geologically  extinct  species.  The  Dodo 
(Didus  ineptus)  a  large,  unwieldy,  flightless  bird,  inhabited 
Mauritius  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century ;  and  an 
allied  form,  the  Solitaire  (Pezophaps  solitcma),  was  found  only 
in  the  island  of  Eodriguez,  where  it  survived  about  a  century 
later.  Old  voyagers  mention  a  Dodo  also  in  Bourbon,  and  a 
rude  figure  of  it  exists ;  but  no  remains  of  this  bird  have  been 
found.  Almost  complete  skeletons  of  the  Dodo  and  Solitaire 
have,  however,  been  recovered  from  the  swamps  of  Mauritius  and 
the  caves  of  Rodriguez,  proving  that  they  were  both  extremely 
modified  forms  of  pigeon.  These  large  birds  were  formerly  very 
abundant,  and  being  excellent  eating  and  readily  captured,  the 
early  voyagers  to  these  islands  used  them  largely  for  food.  As  they 
could  be  caught  by  man,  and  very  easily  by  dogs,  they  were  soon, 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers ;  and  the  introduction  of  swine, 
which  ran  wild  in  the  forests  and  fed  on  the  eggs  and  young 
birds,  completed  their  extermination. 

The  existence  in  the  Mascarene  Islands  of  a  group  of  such 
remarkable  terrestrial  birds,  with  aborted  wings,  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Apteryx  and  Dinorrm  in  New  Zealand,  the  Casso- 
waries of  Austro-Malaya.  and  the  short-winged  Rails  of  New 
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Zealand,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  other  oceanic  islands ;  and  the 
phenomenon  is  clearly  dependent  on  the  long-continued  absence 
of  enemies,  which  allowed  of  great  increase  of  bulk  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  power  of  flight,  without  injury.  .In  some  few 
cases  (the  Ostrich  for  example)  birds  incapable  of  flight  co-exist 
with  large  carnivorous  mammalia ;  but  these  birds  are  large  and 
powerful,  as  well  as  very  swift,  and  are  thus  able  to  escape  from 
some  enemies  and  defend  themselves  against  others.  The  entire 
absence  of  the  smaller  and  more  defenceless  ground-birds  from 
the  adjacent  island  of  Madagascar,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  view,  because  that  island  has  several  small  but  destructive 
carnivorous  animals. 

General  Remarks  on  the  IHdribution  of  the  Colwmbce. 

The  striking  preponderance  of  Pigeons,  both  as  to  genera  and 
species,  in  the  Australian  region,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
some  former  period  it  possessed  a  more  extensive  land  area  in 
which  this  form  of  bird-life  took  its  rise.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  which  throw  doubt  upon  this  view.  The  western 
half  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Oriental  region, 
is  also  rich  in  pigeons,  since  it  has  43  species  belonging  to  11 
genera,  rather  more  than  are  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Oriental 
region.  Again,  we  find  that  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  the  An- 
tilles both  possess  more  pigeons  than  we  should  expect,  in  pro- 
portion to  thqse  of  the  regions  to  which  they  belong,  and 
to  their  total  amount  of  bird-life.  This  looks  as  if  islands  were 
more  favourable  to  pigeon-development  than  continents ;  and  if 
we  group  together  the  Pacific  and  the  Malayan  Islands,  the 
Mascarene  group  and  the  Antilles,  we  find  that  they  contain  to- 
gether about  170  species  of  pigeons  belonging  to  24  out  of  the  47 
genera  here  adopted ;  while  all  the  great  continents  united  only 
produce  about  the  same  number  of  species  belonging  (if  we  omit 
those  peculiar  to  Australia)  to  only  20  genera.  The  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  group  in  the  Australian  region  may,  therefore,  be 
due  to  its  consisting  mainly  of  islands,  and  not  to  the  order 
having  originated  there,  and  thus  having  had  a  longer  period  in 
which  to  develop.  I  have  elsewhere  suggested  {Ibis  1865,  p.  366) 
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a  physical  cause  for  this  peculiarity  of  distribution.  Pigeons 
build  rude,  open  nests,  and  their  young  remain  helpless  for  a 
considerable  period.  They  are  thus  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
such  arboreal  quadrupeds  or  other  animals  as  feed  on  eggs  or 
young  birds.  Monkeys  are  very  destructive  in  this  respect; 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  over  the  whole  Australian  re- 
gion, the  Mascarene  Islands,  and  the  Antilles,  monkeys  are  un- 
known. In  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region,  where  monkeys  are 
generally  plentiful,  the  greatest  variety  of  pigeons  occurs  in  the 
Philippines,  where  there  is  but  a  single  species  in  one  island ; 
and  in  Java,  where  monkeys  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  Sumatra 
or  Borneo.  If  we  add  to  this  consideration  the  fact,  that  mam- 
malia and  rapacious  birds  axe,  as  a  rule,  far  less  abundant  in 
islands  than  on  continents ;  and  that  the  extreme  development 
of  pigeon-life  is  reached  in  the  Papuan  group  of  islands,  in  which 
mammalia  (except  a  few  marsupials,  bats,  and  pigs)  are  wholly 
absent,  we  see  further  reason  to  adopt  this  view.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  in  America,  comparatively  few  pigeons  are  found 
in  the  rich  forests  (comparable  to  those  of  the  Australian  insular 
region  in  which  they  abound),  but  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
open  campos,  the  high  Andes,  and  the  western  coast  districts, 
from  which  the  monkey-tribe  are  wholly  absent 

This  view  is  further  supported  by  the  great  development  of 
colour  that  is  found  in  the  pigeons  of  these  insular  regions,  cul- 
minating in  the  golden-yellow  fruit-dove  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  the 
metallic  green  Nicobar-pigeon  of  Malaya,  and  the  black  and 
crimson  Aledromas  of  Mauritius.  Here  also,  alone,  we  meet 
with  crested  pigeons,  rendering  the  possessors  more  conspicuous ; 
such  as  the  Lopholglimus  of  Australia  and  the  crowned  Ghura  of 
New  Guinea ;  and  here  too  are  more  peculiar  forms  of  terrestrial 
pigeons  than  elsewhere,  though'  none  have  completely  lost  the 
power  of  flight  but  the  now  extinct  Dididse. 

The  curious  liking  of  pigeons  for  an  insular  habitat  is  well 
shown  in  the  genera  lanthoenas  and  Calcenas.  The  former,  con- 
taining 11  species,  ranges  over  a  hundred  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  forty-five  of  latitude,  extending  into  three  regions,  yet 
nowhere  inhabits  a  continent  or  even  a  large  island.     It  is 
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found  in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  ;  in  the  Philippines, 
Gilolo,  and  the  smaller  Papuan  Islands,  and  in  Japan ;  yet  not  in 
any  of  the  large  Malay  Islands  or  in  Australia.  The  other  genus, 
UcUcenas,  consists  of  but  a  single  species,  yet  this  ranges  from  the 
Nicobar  Islands  to  New  Guinea.  It  is  not,  however,  as  far  as 
known,  found  on  any  of  the  large  islands,  but  seems  to  prefer 
the  smaller  islands  which  surround  them.  We  here  have  the 
general  preference  of  pigeons  for  islands,  further  developed  in 
these  two  genera  into  a  preference  for  small  islands ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  same  cause — the  greater  freedom  from  danger — 
has  produced  both  phenomena. 

Of  the  geological  antiquity  of  the  Columb®  we  have  no  evi- 
dence ;  but  their  wide  distribution,  their  varied  forms,  and  their, 
great  isolation,  all  point  to  an  origin,  at  least  as  far  back  as  that 
we  have  assigned  as  probable  in  the  case  of  the  Parrots. 

Order  V.—OALLINM 

Family  86.— PTEROCLID^.    (2  Genera*  16  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


KeOTROPIOAL 
8UB-B10ION& 


Nkaectio 

8UB-miOION8. 


Palxarctic 
8ub-eboiokb. 


Ethiopian 
8ub-bkgion8. 


Oriental 
8ub-kegion8. 


Australian 
8ub-rsoion8. 


._..«!  i—  I 


fl.3.4- 


The  PteroclidsB,  or  Sand-grouse,  are  elegantly  formed  birds  with 
pointed  tails,  and  plumage  of  beautifully  varied  protective  tints, 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region  and  Central  Asia,  though 
extending  into  Southern  Europe  and  Hindostan.  Being  pre- 
eminently desert-birds,  they  avoid  the  forest-districts  of  all  these 
countries,  but  abound  in  the  most  arid  situations  and  on  the 
most  open  and  barren  plains.  The  distribution  of  the  genera  is 
as  follows : — 

Pterocles  (14  sp.),  has  the  same  range  as  the  family ;  Syrrhap- 
tes  (2  sp.),  normally  inhabits  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia  to 
the  country  around  Pekin,  and  occasionally  visits  Eastern  Europe. 
But  a  few  years  back  (1863)  great  numbers  suddenly  appeared  in 
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Europe  and  extended  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  some  even  reached  Ireland  and  the  Faroes.  (Plate  I£L 
VoL  L  p.  226.) 

Family  87.— TETRAONID.E.    (29  Genera,  17(ftpeciea) 
Gknbkal  Distribution. 


Nbothofioal 

BlTB-RIOIOIfa 


8tTB-BBoiona. 


PAUBABOnc 

80B-BB010HB. 


Ethiopia* 
SuB-BjeaiOMB. 


ORmiTAL 

8uB-Brt»om. 


australian 
Sub-rkhomb. 


-fi.3.4.    i.a,$.4   i.a.3.4    i.a.$,4|i.a.3.4.|  i.a  -  a 


The  Tetraonidse,  including  the  Grouse,  Partridges,  Quails,  and 
allied  forms,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  continents ;  they 
are  less  plentiful  in  North  America  and  comparatively  scarce  in 
South  America,  more  than  half  the  Neotropical  species  being 
found  north  of  Panama ;  and  in  the  Australian  region  there  are 
only  a  few  of  small  size.  The  Ethiopian  region  probably  contains 
most  species ;  next  comes  the  Oriental — India  proper  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Ceylon  having  twenty ;  while  the  Australian  region, 
with  15  species,  is  the  poorest  These  facts  render  it  probable 
that  the  Tetraonidee  are  essentially  denizens  of  the  great  northern 
continents,  and  that  their  entrance  into  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  even  South  Africa,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  recent. 
They  have  developed  into  forms  equally  suited  to  the  tropical 
plains  and  the  arctic  regions,  some  of  them  being  among  the  few 
denizens  of  the  extreme  north,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  alpine 
snows.  The  genera  are  somewhat  unsettled,  and  there  is  even 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  between  this  family  and  the 
next ;  but  the  following  are  those  now  generally  admitted : — 

PtUopachus  (1  8p.),  West  Africa;  Francolirms  (34  sp.),  all 
Africa,  South  Europe,  India  to  Ceylon,  and  South  China ;  Orty- 
gorrvis  (3  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo :  Pdir 
perdix  (1  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Perdix  (3  sp.),  the  whole  Continen- 
tal Paltearctic  region ;  Margaroperdix  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Oreo- 
perdix  (1  sp.),  Formosa ;  Arborophila  (8  sp.),  the  Oriental  Con* 
tinent  and  the  Philippines ;  Peloperdix  (4  sp.),  Tenasserim  and 
Malaya;  Coturnix  (21  sp.),  Temperate  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian, and 
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Oriental  regions,  and  the  Australian  to  New  Zealand ;  SolhUus  (2 
sp.),  Siam  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Philippines ;  Cahptrdix  (1 
sp.)>  Malacca  and  Sumatra ;  Odontopharus  (17  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Peru  to  Mexico;  Dendrortyx  (3  sp.),  Guatemala  and  Mexico; 
Cyrtonyx  (3  sp.),  Guatemala  to  New  Mexico ;  Ortyx  (8  sp.),  Hon- 
duras and  Cuba  to  Canada ;  Eupsyclwrtyx  (6  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Ecuador  to  Mexico ;  CaUipepla  (3  sp.),  Mexico  to  California ; 
Lophortyx  (2  sp,),  Arizona  and  California  ;  Orecrtyx  (1  sp.),  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  (Plate  XVIII.,  VoL  II.  p.  128) ;  Lenoa  (1  sp.), 
Snowy  Himalayas  and  East  Thibet ;  Caccabis  (10  sp.),  Paleearc- 
tic  region  to  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  the  Punjaub ;  Tetraogcdlus 
(4  sp.),  Caucasus  and  Himalayas  to  Altai  Mountains;  Tetrao 
(7  sp.),  northern  parts  of  Paleearctic  and  Nearctic  regions ;  Cfen- 
trocercm  (1  sp.),  Becky  Mountains;  Pedipcfste*  (2  sp.),  North 
and  North-west  America  (Plate  XVIIL  VoL  IL  p.  128) ;  Cupi- 
donia  (1  sp.),  East  and  North-Central  United  States  and  Canada ; 
Bonam  (3  sp.),  north  of  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions ;  Lago- 
pus  (6  sp.),  Arctic  Zone  and  northern  parts  of  Nearctic  and 
Palsearctic  regions. 

Family  88.— PHASIANIDiE.    (18  Genera,  75  Species.) 


Genkral  Distribution. 

NtOTROriCAL 
BUB-MGQIONR. 

NiABCTIC 
SUB-RCOION8. 

Paljcarctic 

8UB-»W3IOKB. 

Ethiopia!! 
SuB-Rsoiom. 

Oricxtal 
8pb-r«gioss. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-BBOIOKB. 

—  a  - 

-fl.3- 

-a.  a.  a 

i.a.a.4. 

l.A.3.4 

i  — - 

The  PhasianidsB,  including  the  Pea-fowl,  Pheasants,  and  Jungle- 
fowl,  the  Turkeys,  and  the  Guinea-fowl,  are  very  widely  distri- 
buted, but  are  far  more  abundant  than  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  both  tropical  and  temperate.  Leaving  out  the  African 
guinea-fowls  and  the  American  turkeys,  we  have  13  genera  and 
63°  species  belonging  to  the  Oriental  and  Palsearctic  regions. 
These  are  grouped  by  Mr.  Elliot  (whose  arrangement  we  mainly 
follow)  in  5  sub-families,  of  which  3 — Pavoilnfe,  Euplocaminae, 
and  Gallinae— are  chiefly  Oriental,  while  the  Lophophoijnfae  and 
Phasianince  are  mostly  Palaearctic  or  from  the  highlands  on  the 
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borders  of  the  two  regions.  The  genera  adopted  by  Mr.  Elliot  in 
his  Monograph  are  the  following : — 

Pavonine,  4  genera. — Pavo  (2  sp.),  Himalayas  to  Ceylon, 
Siam,  to  South- west  China  and  Java ;  Argusiarvw  (4  sp.),  Siam, 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  Borneo  (Plate  IX.  VoL  I.  p.  339)  ;  Pbly- 
pleetron  (5  sp.),  Upper  Assam  to  South-west  China  and  Sumatra; 
Cro88optilon  (4  sp.),  Thibet  and  North  China.  (Plate  III.  VoL 
I  p.  226.) 

LoPHOPHORiNiE,  4  genera. — Lophophorus  (3  sp.),  High  woody 
region  of  Himalayas  from  Cashmere  to  West  China ;  Tdraophasis 
(1  sp.),  East  Thibet;  Ceriorndsfi  sp.),  Highest  woody  Himalayas 
from  Cashmere  to  BJ#>tan  and  Western  China  (Plate  VII.  VoL  I. 
p.  331) ;  Pucrasia  (3  sp.),  Lower  and  High  woody  Himalayas 
from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  North-west  China. 

PhasianinjK,  2  genera. — Phasianus  (12  sp.),  Western  Asia  to 
Japan  and  Formosa,  south  to  near  Canton  and  Tunan,  and  the 
Western  Himalayas,  north  to  the  Altai  Mountains  ;  Thaumalea 
(3  sp.),  North-western  China  and  Mongolia.  (Plate  IIL  VoL  I. 
p.  226.) 

EuplocamiNjE,  2  genera. — Euplocamvs  (12  sp.),  Cashmere, 
along  Southern  Himalayas  to  Siam,  South  China  and  Formosa, 
and  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  Ithaginis  (2  sp.),  High  Himalayas 
from  Nepal  to  North-west  China. 

Galling,  1  genus. — Oallus  (4  sp.),  Cashmere  to  Hainan, 
Ceylon,  Borneo,  Java,  and  eastwards  to  Celebes  and  Timor.  (Cen- 
tral India,  Ceylon,  and  East  Java*  have  each  a  distinct  species  of 
Jungle-fowL) 

Meleagrhub,  1  genus. — Mdeagris  (3  sp.),  Eastern  and 
Central  United  States  and  south  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and 
Yucatan. 

AQEiASTiKiE,  2  genera.  —  Fhasidus  (1  sp.),  West  Africa; 
Agelastes  (1  sp.),  West  Africa. 

NuMiDiNiE,  2  genera. — Acryllium  (1  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Nu- 
mida  (9  sp.),  Ethiopian  region,  east  to  Madagascar,  south  to 
Natal  and  Great  Fish  River, 
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Family  89.— TURNTCIDjE.    (2  Genera,  24  Species.) 


Gbnbbal  Distribution. 


NEOTROPICAL 
SOB-REOIONS. 

Naxitcnc 

80B-BBOIO»a. 

Paljbabctic 
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Ethiopian 
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SOB-REOlOVa. 

Australia* 
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-a  — 

i.a.a.4. 

1. ft. 3.4 
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The  Turnicidae  are  small  Quail-like  birds,  supposed  to  have 
remote  affinities  with  the  American  Tinamous,  and  with  suffi- 
cient distinctive  peculiarities  to  constitute  a  separate  family. 
They  range  over  the  Old  World,  from  Spain  all  through  Africa 
and  Madagascar,  and  over  the  whole  Oriental  region  to  Formosa, 
and  then  north  again  to  Pekin,  as  well  as  south-eastward  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania.  The  genus  Tnrnix  (23  sp.),  has  the  range 
of  the  family;  Ortyxdos  (1  sp.),  inhabits  Senegal;  but  the 
latter  genus  may  not  belong  to  this  family. 

Family  90.— MEGAPODHDJE.    (4  Genera,  20  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nsotbopioal 

SUB-RBOIOHB. 

Nhabotio 
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Ethiopian 
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The  Megapodiidse,  or  Mound-makers  and  Brush-turkeys,  are 
generally  dull-coloured  birds  of  remarkable  habits  and  economy, 
which  have  no  near  allies,  but  are  supposed  to  have  a  remote 
affinity  with  the  South  American  Curassows.  They  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Australian  region,  extending  into  almost 
every  part  of  it  except  New  Zealand  and  the  remotest  Pacific 
islands,  and  only  sending  two  species  beyond  its  limits, — a 
Megapodius  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  North-west  Borneo, 
and  another  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  separated  by  about  1,800 
miles  from  its  nearest  ally  in  Lombok.  The  Philippine  species 
offers  little  difficulty,  for  these  birds  are  found  on  the  smallest 
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islands  and  sand-banks,  and  can  evidently  pass  over  a  few  miles 
of  sea  with  ease ;  but  the  Nicobar  bird  is  a  very  different  case, 
because  none  of  the  numerous  intervening  islands  offer  a  single 
example  of  the  family.  Instead  of  being  a  well-marked  and 
clearly  differentiated  form,  as  we  should  expect  to  find  it  if  its 
remote  and  isolated  habitat  were  due  to  natural  causes,  it  so 
nearly  resembles  some  of  the  closely-allied  species  of  the  Moluc- 
cas and  New  Guinea,  that,  had  it  been  found  with  them,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  thought  specifically  extinct  I  therefore 
believe  that  it  is  probably  an  introduction  by  the  Malays,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  enemies  and  general  suitability  of 
conditions,  it  has  thriven  in  the  islands  and  has  become  slightly 
differentiated  in  colour  from  the  parent  stock.  The  following  is 
the  distribution  of  the  genera  at  present  known : — 

Talegodlus  (2  sp.),  New  Guinea  and  East  Australia ;  Megace- 
phalonQ  sp.),  East  Celebes;  Lipoa  (1  sp.),  South  Australia; 
Megapodius  (16  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  Celebes,  to  Timor, 
North  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  the  Mariaqfand  Samoa  Islands, 
and  probably  every  intervening  island, — also  a  species  (doubtfully 
indigenous)  in  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

Family  91.— CRACHX<E.    (12  Genera,  53  Species.) 
Gknkral  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
SoB-Moiom. 

Nrarotio 
8ub-rrgioms. 

Pal*arctic 
8ub-bbgiows. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-reoion8. 

Orichtal 
sub-rsoiomb. 

Australia* 
SuR-Riaion. 

_«  A     A 

A  _           1 

(Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin's  arrangement  is  here  followed). 

The  Cracid®,  or  Curassows  and  Guans,  comprise  the  largest 
and  handsomest  game-birds  of  the  Neotropical  region,  where 
they  take  the  place  of  the  grouse  and  pheasants  of  the  Old 
World  They  are  almost  all  forest-dwellers,  and  are  a  strictly 
Neotropical  family,  only  one  species  just  entering  the  Nearctic 
region  as  far  as  New  Mexico.  They  extend  southward  to  Para- 
guay and  the  extreme  south  of  Brazil,  but  none  are  found  in  the 
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Antilles,  nor  west  of  the  Andes  south  of  the  bay  of  Guayaquil 
The  sub-families  and  genera  are  as  follows  : — 

Cracinjs,  4  genera. — Crax  (8  sp.),  Mexico  to  Paraguay 
(Plate  XV.,  Vol  II.  p.  28);  Nothocrax  (1  sp.),  Guiana,  Upper 
Bio  Negro,  and  Upper  Amazon ;  Paucd  (1  sp.),  Guiana  to 
Venezuela;  Mitua  (2  sp.),  Guiana  and  Upper  Amazon. 

PknempiNuB,  7  genera. — Stegnolcema  (1  sp.),  Columbia  and 
Ecuador;  Penelope  (14  sp.),  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  to  western 
slope  of  Ecuadorian  Andes ;  Penelopina  (1  sp*),  Guatemala ; 
PipiU  (3  sp.),  Venezuela  to  Eastern  Brazil ;  Aburria  (1  sp ), 
Columbia ;  Chamcepetes  (2  sp.),  Costa  Bica  to  Peru ;  Ortalida 
(18  sp.),  New  Mexico  to  Paraguay,  also  Tobago. 

Oreofhasinjs,  1  genus. — Oreophasis  (1  sp.),  Guatemala. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Cracinse  are  confined  to  South  America 
east  of  the  Andes,  except  one  species  in  Central  America; 
whereas  nine  Penelopin»  and  Oreophasis  are  found  north  of 
Panama.  The  species  of  the  larger  genera  are  strictly  repre- 
sentative, each  haying  its  own  distinct  geographical  area,  so  that 
two  species  of  the  same  genus  are  rarely  or  never  found  in 
the  same  locality. 

Family  92.— TIXAMIDiE.    (9  Genera,  39  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


NEOTROPICAL 
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Nkabctic 
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The  Tinamous  are  a  very  remarkable  family  of  birds,  with  the 
general  appearance  of  partridges  or  hemipodes,  but  with  the  tail 
either,  very  small  or  entirely  wanting.  They  differ  greatly  in 
their  organization  from  any  of  the  Old  World  Gallinae,  and  ap- 
proach, in  some  respects,  the  Struthiones  or  Ostrich  tribe.  They 
are  very  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  inhabiting  the  forests,  open 
plains,  and  mountains  of  the  Neotropical  region,  from  Patagonia 
and  Chili  to  Mexico ;  but,  like  the  Cracidae,  they  are  absent  from 
the  Antilles.  Their  colouring  is  very  sober  and  protective,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  ground-birds,  and  they  are  seldom  adorned 
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with  crests  or  other  ornamental  plumes,  so  prevalent  in  the  order 
to  which  they  belong.  The  sub-families  and  genera,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Salvin,  are  as 
follows : — 

TinaminjE,  7  genera — Tinamus  (7  sp.),  Mexico  to  Paraguay ; 
Nothocercus  (3  sp.),  Costa  Bica  to  Venezuela  and  Ecuador ;  Crypt- 
urns  (16  sp.),  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  Bolivia ;  Rhynchotus  (2 
sp.),  Bolivia  and  South  Brazil  to  La  Plata ;  Nothoprocta  (4  sp.), 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia  and  Chili ;  Nothwra  (4  sp.),  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
to  Patagonia  ;  Taoniscus  (1  sp.),  Brazil  to  Paraguay. 

Tinamotin-«,  2  genera. — Calodromas  (1  sp.),  La  Plata  and 
Patagonia ;  Tinamotis  (1  sp.),  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  Qallince. 

There  are  about400  known  species  of  Gallinaceous  birds  grouped 
into  76  genera,  of  which  no  less  than  65  are  each  restricted 
to  a  single  region*  The  Tetraonidae  are  the  only  cosmopolitan 
family,  and  even  these  do  not  extend  into  Temperate  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  are  very  poorly  represented  in  Australia.  The  Cracidae 
and  Tinamidse  are  strictly  Neotropical,  the  Megapodiidae  almost 
as  strictly  Australian.  There  remains  the  extensive  family  of  the 
Phasianidffi,  which  offers  some  interesting  facts.  We  have  first 
the  well-marked  sub-families  of  the  Numidim^raA'lifSleagrinae, 
confined  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Nearctic  regions  respectively,  and 
we  find  the  remaining  five  sub-families,  comprising  about  60 
species,  many  of  them  the  most  magnificent  of  known  birds, 
spread  over  the  Oriental  and  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Palsearctic  regions.  This  restriction  is  remarkable,  since  there 
is  no  apparent  cause  in  'climate  or  vegetation  why  pheasants 
should  not  be  found  wild  throughout  southern  Europe,  as  they 
were  during  late  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  times.  We  have  also 
to  notice  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  Pheasant  tribe  from 
Hindostan  and  Ceylon,  where  the  peacock  and  jungle-fowl  are 
their  sole  representatives.  These  two  forms  also  alone  extend 
tx>-  Java,  whereas  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra 
we  have  Argusianus,  Polypkctron,  and  Evplocamw.  The  com- 
mon jungle^fowl  (the  origin  of  our  domestic  poultry)  is  the  only 
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species  which  enters  the  Australian  region  as  for  as  Celebes  and 
Timor,  and  another  species  (Oallus  emeus)  as  far  as  Mores,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  may  have  been  introduced  by  man 
and  become  wild. 

We  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  extinct  forms  of  Gallin&e, 
but  what  we  have  assures  us  of  their  high  antiquity,  since  we 
find  such  distinct  groups  as  the  jungle-fowl,  partridges,  and 
Pterocles,  represented  in  Europe  in  the  Miocene  period ;  while 
the  Turkey,  then  as  now,  appears  to  have  been  a  special  American 
type. 

Order  VI.—0PI8TH0C0MI. 


Family  93.— OPISTHOCOMID^E.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Nbotsopioal 

BtJB-ftBQIOim. 

NiAmcnc 
SuB-uoion. 

Paubabctio 
sub-axqiohs. 

Ethiopia* 
SuB-urnon. 

OftlCVTAL 

Sub-bmioss. 

AOBTBALIAM 
8UB-B£0IC*ft. 

mm    O.    m   ■    _        1 

The  Hoazin  (Opisihocwnus  oristatus)  is  the  sole  representative 
of  this  family  and  of  the  order  Opisthocomi  It  inhabits  the 
eastern  side  of  Equatorial  America  in  Guiana  and  the  Lower 
Amazon ;  and  at  Pari,  is  called  "  Cigana "  or  gipsy.  It  is  a 
large,  brown,  long-legged,  weakly-formed,  and  loosely-crested 
bird,  having  such  anomalies  of  structure  that  it  is  impossible 
to  class  it  along  with  any  other  family.  It  is  one  of  those 
survivors,  which  tell  us  of  extinct  groups,  of  whose  past  existence 
we  should  otherwise,  perhaps,  remain  for  ever  ignorant 

Order  VIL—ACCIPITBES. 
Family  94— VULTUEED^E.    (10  Genera,  25|Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

NcormonoAL 

SUB-BSQtOm. 

Nbabotio 
sub-bboiovs. 

PALAABOTIC 
8UB-BBOIOVI. 

Eihiomab 
8ub-bbqiovb. 

OBJEHTAL 

SUB-BBOIOHB. 

AUSTBAUAB 

SuB-acoioirs. 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8- 

1.8.8*- 
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Vultures  range  over  all  the  great  continents  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  being  only  absent  from  the  Australian  region,  the  Malay 
Islands,  Ceylon,  and  Madagascar.  The  Old  and  New  World 
forms  are  very  distinct,  belonging  to  two  well-marked  divisions, 
often  ranked  as  families.  The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as 
follows : — 

Sub-family  I.  Yvltubinm  (6  genera,  loA'species),  confined  to 
the  Old  World. —  VuUur  (1  sp.),  Spain  and  North  Africa  through 
Nepal  to  China  north  of  Ningpo  ;  Gyps  (5  sp.),  Europe  south  of 
59°,  Africa,  except  the  western  sub-region,  India,  Siam,  and 
Northern  China;  Pteudogyps  (2  sp.),  North-east  Africa  and 
Senegal,  India  and  Burmah;  Otogyps  (2  sp.),  South  Europe, 
North-east  and  South  Africa,  India,  and  Siam;  Lophogyps  (1 
sp.),  North-east  and  South  Africa  and  Senegal;  Neophron  (4 
sp.),  South  Europe,  India,  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 
."  Sub-family  II.  SaroorhamphiNjE  (4  genera,  9  species),  con- 
fined to  the  New  World. — Sarcorhamphus  (2  sp.),  "  The  Condor," 
Andes  of  South  America,  and  southern  extremity  below  41°  south 
latitude ;  Cathartes  (1  sp.),  America  from  20°  south  latitude  to 
Trinidad  and  Mexico ;  Cat?iarist$  (1  sp.),  America  from  40°  north 
to  40°  south  latitude,  but  not  on  Pacific  coast  of  United  States ; 
Pseudogryphis  (5  sp.),  South  America  and  Falkland  Islands,  and 
to  49°  north  latitude  in  North  America,  also  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Family  95.— SEEPENTAKIIDJE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-moion*. 

Nbabctio 

SUB-&MHOH8. 

Paljcarctic 
Sub-rkhomb. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-BBOIOm. 

■ 

Orikktal 

SUB-EBOIOXB. 

Australia* 
ScB-ftcoiom. 

1.8.8- 



"". 

The  singular  Secretary  Bird  (Serpentarius)  is  found  over  a 
large  part  of  Africa.  Its  position  is  uncertain,  as  it  has  affinities 
both  with  the  Accipitres,  through  Polyboroideb  (?)  and  with 
Gariama,  whioh  we  place  near  the  Bustards.  (Plate  IV.  Vol  L 
p.*  261.) 
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Family  96.— FALCONID.E.    (6/  Genera,  3j»  Species.) 


Gbksbal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sttb-mdqioxs. 

Nkabotio 
8ub-bbqioh8. 

Talmabctk 
sub-reoionh. 

Ethiopia* 

8UB-BKOIONa 

Oriental 
8ub- regions. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8  OB- REGIONS. 

1.8.8.4  1 

i.8.8.« 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

i.a.3.4. 1 

i.a.a.4 

The  Falconidee,  including  the  various  groups  of  Hawks, 
Kites,  Buzzards,  Eagles,  and  Falcons,  are  absolutely  cosmopolitan, 
ranging  far  into  the  arctic  zone  and  visiting  the  most  remote 
oceanic  islands.  They  are  abundant  in  all  the  great  continents 
and  larger  islands,  preferring  open  to  woody  regions.  They  are 
divided  into  several  sub-families,  the  rang^  of  some  of  which  are 
restricted.  For  this  family  as  well  as  the  preceding  I  follow  the 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Sharpens  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  shall 
give  the  approximate  distribution  of  each  sub-family,  as  well  as 
of  the  several  genera. 

Sub-family  I.  Polyborjnjs  (2  genera,  10  species),  the  Neo- 
tropical region  with  California  and  Florida^  ttopicaX  and  Sfouth 
Africa — Polyborus  (2  sp.),  South  America,  and  to  California  and 
Florida;  Ibycter  (8  sp.),  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Honduras  and 
Guatemala. 

Cariama  and  SerpetUarius,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  puts  here,  are 
so  anomalous  that  I  think  it  better  to  class  them  in  separate 
families — Serpentariid®  among  the  Accipitres,  and  Cariamidse 
near  the  Bustards. 

Sub-family  II.  AcciWTBiNiE  (lj^genera,  8^pecies). — Cosmopo- 
litan.— Polyboroides  (2  sp.),  Africa  and  Madagascar ;  Circus(15  sp.), 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  widely  scattered,  but  absent  from  Eastern 
Equatorial  America,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  except  Celebes ; 
Micrastur  (7  sp.),  and  Oeranospim  (2  sp.),  Tropical  parts  of  Neo- 
tropical region ;  Urotriorchis  (I  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Erythrocnema1 
(1  sp.),  Chili  and  La  Plata  to  California  and  Texas  ;  Melierax  (5 
sp.),  Africa  except  West  African  sub-region  ;  Astur  (30  sp.),  cos- 
mopolitan, except  the  Temperate  South  American  sub-region ; 
4C.  -•..'- 
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Nisoides  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  BiUriorchis  (1  sp.),  Madagascar; 
Accipiter  (23  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  Eastern  Oceania. 

Sub-family  III.  ButeoniNjE  (13  genera,  51  sp.),  cosmopolitan, 
except  the  Malay  and  Pacific  Islands. — Uraspizias  (1  sp.), 
East  and  Central  Australia;  Hcterospizias  (1  sp.),  Tropical 
South  America  east  of  the  Andes ;  Tachytriarchis  (2  sp,),  Para- 
guay to  California ;  Bicteo  (18  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  the  Aus- 
tralian region  and  the  IndoMalayan  sub-region ;  ArMbuieo  (4 
sp.),  North  America  to  Mexico  and  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
Palsearctic  region;  Buteola  (1  sp.),  Veragua  to  the  Amazon 
Valley ;  Asturina  (7  sp.),  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  to  South-east 
United  States;  Busarellm  (1  sp.),  Brazil  to  Guiana;  BvJUo- 
gaUus  (1  sp.),  Guiana  and  Columbia;  Urubutinga  (12  sp.), 
South  Brazil  and  Bolivia  to  Mexioo ;  Harpyhaliceeius  (1  sp.), 
Chili  and  North  Patagonia  to  Veragua ;  Morphwu*  (1  sp.),  Ama- 
zonia to  Panama ;  Thra&aMu*  (1  sp.),  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  to 
Mexico. 

Sub-family  IV.  Aquiline  (31  genera,  $4°  species),  cosmo- 
politan.— Gypaetvs  (2  sp.),  south  of  Palrearctic  region  from  Spain 
to  North  China,  Abyssinia,  and  South  Africa ;  Uroaetus  (1  sp.), 
Australia  and  Tasmania ;  Aquila  (9  sp.),  Nearctic,  Palsearctic, 
and  Ethiopian  regions,  and  India ;  Nisaeius  (4  sp.),  Africa  and 
South  Europe,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Australia ;  Lophotrwrchis  (2 
sp.),  Indo-Malay  sub-region,  and  Bogota  in  South  America; 
Neopus  (1  sp.)t  India  and  Ceylon  to  Burmah,  Java,  Celebes,  and 
Ternate ;  Spiziastur  (1  sp.),  Guatemala  to  Brazil ;  Spizaeius  (10 
sp.),  Central  and  South  America,  Africa,  India,  and  Ceylon,  to 
Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  Formosa,  and  Japan ;  Lophoa&us  (1 
sp.),  all  Africa ;  Asturinula  (1  sp.),  Africa,  except  extreme  south ; 
Herpetotheres  (1  sp.),  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  Southern  Mexico; 
Dryotriorchi8  (1  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Circaetus  (5  sp.)  Africa  to 
Central  Europe,  the  Indian  Peninsula,  Timor ;  Sptiornis  (6  sp.), 
Oriental  region  and  Celebes ;  Butastur  (4  sp.),  Oriental  region  to 
New  Guinea  and  North-east  Africa ;  Helotarsus  (2  sp.),  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara ;  Haliceetus  (7  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  the 
Neotropical  region ;  Oypohierax  (1  sp.),  West  Africa  and  Zan- 
zibar ;  Haliastur  (2  sp.),  Indian  Peninsula  to  Ceylon,  New  Cale- 
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donia,  and  Australia ;  Nauclerus  (=  Elanoides)  (1  sp.),  Brazil  to 
Southern  United  States  ;  Rlanoides  (=  Nauclerus)  (1  sp.),  Wes- 
tern and  North-eastern  Africa ;  Milvus  (6  sp.),  the  Old  World 
and  Australia ;  Zophoictinia  (1  sp.),  Australia ;  Rostrhamus  (3 
sp.),  Antilles  and  Florida  to  Brazil  and  Peru;  Leptodon  (4 
sp.),  Central  America  to  South  Brazil  and  Bolivia ;  Oypoictinia 
(1  sp.),  South  and  West  Australia ;  Elanus  (5  sp.),  Africa,  India, 
and  Malay  Archipelago  to  Australia,  South  America  to  California ; 
Gumpsonyx  (1  sp.),  Trinidad  to  Brazil;  Henicopernis  (1  sp.), 
Papuan  Islands ;  Machcerhamphus  (2  sp.),  South-west  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  Malacca;  Pemis  (3  sp.),  Palsearctic,  Oriental, 
and  Ethiopian  regions. 

Sub-family  V.  Falconing  (11  genera,  80  species),  cosmopolitan. 
—Baza  (10  sp.),  India  and  Ceylon  to  the  Moluccas  and  North 
Australia,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Natal,  and  Madagascar ;  Har- 
pagus  (3  sp.),  Central  America  to  Brazil  and  Peru ;  Ictinia  (2  sp.), 
Brazil  to  Southern  United  States ;  Hierax  (=Microhierax,  Sharpe), 
(4  sp.),  Eastern  Himalayas  to  Borneo  and  Philippines ;  Polio- 
hierax  (2  sp.),  East  Africa  and  Burmah ;  Spiziapteryx  (1  sp.),  La 
Plata;  Harpa  (1  sp.),  New  Zealand  and  the  Auckland  Islands; 
Falco  (27  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  the  Pacific  Islands ;  Bterofaleo 
(6  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions;  Hieracidea  (2  sp.), 
Australia  ;  Cerchneis  (22  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  except  Oceania. 

Family  97.— PANDIONID^E.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 


Nrarctic 


Palaarctio 


SUB-BmOHS.      8UB-MQ10M&      SUB-RROIOHS.      SUR-RBQIORS.       SUB-BEOIOKS.       SUB-REOIUHfll 


-a. 3. -4  1  1.8.3.4.    1.8.3.4. 


Ethiopia* 


Oriental 


Australia* 


1.8.8.4      1.8.8.4     1.8.8.4 


The  Pandionidse,  or  Fishing  Hawks,  are  universally  distributed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Temperate  parts  of  South 
America.    The  genera  are : — 

Pandion  (1  sp.),  the  range  of  the  entire  family ;  Polioaetus  (2 
sp.),  India  through  Malay  Archipelago  to  Celebes  and  Sandwich 
Islands. 
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Family  98.— STBIGID^E.    (23  Genera,  180  Species.) 
Genb&al  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-REOIONB. 


Nrarctic 
8ub-rboion& 


Palaarctio 

RUB-HMOIONf. 


Ethiopia* 
8ub-reoioh8. 


Oricktal 

sub-iusgiows. 


AranuuAjr 
SuB-Ratuam. 


1.8.8.4       1.8.8.4     1.8.8.4     1.8.8.4      1 .8.3  .4   1 .  a  .  8  .4 


The  Strigidae,  or  Owls,  form  an  extensive  and  well-known 
family  of  nocturnal  birds,  which,  although  invariably  placed  next 
the  Hawks,  are  now  believed  to  be  not  very  closely  allied  to  the 
other  Accipitres.  They  range  over  the  whole  globe,  extending  to 
the  extreme  polar  regions  and  to  the  remotest  oceanic  islands. 
Their  classification  is  very  unsettled,  and  we  therefore  place  the 
genera;  for  convenience,  in  the  order  in  which  they  follow  each 
other  in  the  Hand  List  of  Birds.  Those  adopted  by  most  orni- 
thologists are  the  following : — 

Surnia  (1  sp.),  the  Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  Fydea 
(l^p.),  South  Carolina  to  Greenland  and  Northern  Europe; 
Athene  (40  sp.),  the  Eastern  hemisphere  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
Solomon  Islands ;  Ninon  (7  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  North  China 
and  Japan;  Olwacidivm  (7  sp.),  Neotropical  region,  California, 
and  Oregon,  Europe  to  North  China ;  Micrathene  (1  sp.),  Mexico 
and  Arizona ;  Pholeoptynx  (2  sp.),  Neotropical  region,  Texas,  and 
North-west  America;  Bubo  (16  sp.),  universally  distributed,  ex- 
cluding the  Australian  region;  Ketupa  (3  sp.),  the  Oriental 
region,  Palestine;  Scotopelia  (2  sp.),  West  and  South  Africa; 
Scops  (30  sp.),  universally  distributed,  excluding  Australia  and 
Pacific  Islands ;  Gymnoglavx  (2  sp.),  Antilles ;  Lophostrix  (2  sp.), 
Lower  Amazon  to  Guatemala ;  Syrnium  (22  sp.),  all  regions  but 
the  Australian ;  Ciccaba  (10  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Mexico  ;  Nyctala- 
tinus  (1  sp.),  Columbia;  Pulsatonx  (2  sp.),  Brazil  and  Peru 
to  Guatemala;  Asio1  (6  sp.),  all  regions  but  the  Australian, 
Sandwich  Islands ;  Nyctalops  (1  sp.),  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Brazil 
and  Monte  Video  ;  Pseudoscop*  0-  sp)>  Jamaica ;  Nyctala  (4 sp.), 
the  North  Temperate  zone ;  Strix  (18  sp.),  universally  distri- 
buted ;  Phodilus  (I  sp.),  Himalayas  and  Malaya. 
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In  Mr.  Sharped  Catalogue  (published  while  this  work  was 
passing  through  the  press)  the  genera  of  Owls  are  reduced  to  19, 
arranged  in  two  families— Strigidae,  containing  our  last  two 
genera,  and  Bubonidae,  comprising  the  remainder.  The  species 
are  increased  to  190;  but  some  genera  are  reduced,  as  Strix, 
which  is  said  to  contain  only  5  species. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Accipitres. 

The  Birds  of  Prey  are  so  widely  distributed  over  the  world's 
surface  that  their  general  distribution  calls  for  few  remarks.  Of 
the  four  families  all  but  one  are  cosmopolites,  Vultures  alone  being 
absent  from  the  Australian  region,  as  well  as  from  Indo-Malaya 
and  Madagascar.  If  we  take  the  sub-families,  we  find  that  each 
region  has  several  which  are  confined  to  it.  The  only  parts  of 
the  world  where  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  Accipitres  is  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  it  may  be  noted,  as  a  rule,  that 
these  birds  are  more  abundant  in  continents  than  in  islands. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  number  of  Birds  of 
Prey  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  as  is  found  in  most 
other  groups  of  laud-birds.  North  America  and  Europe  have 
about  60  species  each,  while  India  has  about  80,  and  South 
America  about  120.  The  total  number  of  Accipitres  is  550, 
comprised  in  10JP  genera,  and  4  (or  perhaps  more  properly  5) 
families.  In  this  estimate  I  have  not  included  the  Serpen- 
tariidae,  containing  the  Secretary  Bird  of  Africa,  as  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  it  really  belongs  to  the  Order. 

Order  VIIL—QRALLM. 

Family  99.— BALLID^E.     (18  Genera,  15^A?Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
sub-reoion*. 

Neabctic 
sub-beoions. 

Palxabctic 

SUB-MSQIOMS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 

Oriental 
Sub-regions. 

Australian 
Sub-beoions. 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.3.4 

1.8.8.4 

The  Bails  are  among  the  ftiost  widely  distributed  families  of 
birds,  many  of  the  genera  being  cosmopolitan,  and  several  of  the 
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species  ranging  over  half  the  globe*  They  are  found  in  many  re- 
mote islands ;  and  in  some  of  these — as  the  GallmiUa  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  and  the  Notornis  of  Lord  Howe's  Island  and  New  Zea- 
land,— they  have  lost  the  power  of  flight  The  classification  of 
the  Ballidae  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  following  enumeration  of 
the  genera  must  only  be  taken  as  affording  a  provisional  sketch 
of  the  distribution  of  the  group  : — 

Rallus  (18  8p.),  Porzana  (24  sp.),  Qattinula  (17  sp.),  and . 
Fuliea  (10  sp.),  have  a  world-wide  range ;  Ortygometra  (1  sp.), 
ranges  over  the  whole  North  Temperate  zone ;  Porphyrio  (14  sp.), 
is  more  especially  Oriental  and  Australian,  but  occurs  also  in 
South  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  South  Europe;  Eviabearnis 
(15  sp.),  is  Ethiopian,  Malayan,  and  Australian;  HimarUomis  (1 
sp.),  is  West  African  only;  Aramide$  (24  sp.),  is  North  and 
South  American;  BaMina  (16  sp.),  is  Oriental,  but  ranges  east- 
ward to  Papua ;  Habroptila  (1  sp.),  is  confined  to  the  Moluccas ; 
P&reudiaste*  (1  sp.),  the  Samoa  Islands ;  Tribonyx  (4  sp.),  is 
AustraliaivandAS&s%elrtly  been  found  also  i&JNew  &abto4; 
Ocydromus  (4  sp.)  *  Notornis  (2  sp.)/  (Plate  XIIL  VoL  I.  p.  455)  i 
and  Cabalus  (1  sp.),  are  peculiar  to  the  New  Zealand  group. 

The  sub-family,  Heliornithinse  (sometimes  classed  as  a  distinct 
family)  consists  of  2  genera,  Hdiorrm  (1  sp.),  confined  to  the 
Neotropical  region ;  and  Podica  (4  sp.),  the  Ethiopian  region  ex- 
cluding Madagascar,  and  with  a  species  (perhaps  forming  another 
genus)  in  Borneo. 

Extinct  Pallida. — Remains  of  some  species  of  this  family  have 
been  found  in  the  Mascarene  Islands,  and  historical  evidence 
shows  that  they  have  perhaps  been  extinct  little  more  than  a 
century.  They  belong  to  the  genus  Fuliea,  and  to  two  extinct 
genera,  Aphanapteryx  and  Erythromac/vus.  The  Aphanapteryz 
was  a  large  bird  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  loose  plumage,  and 
perhaps  allied  to  Ocydromus.  Erythromachus  was  much  smaller, 
of  a  grey-and-white  colour,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  chiefly  cm 
the  eggs  of  the  land-tortoises.  (See  Ibis,  1869,  p.  256 ;  and 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1875,  p.  40.) 
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Family  100.— SCOLOPACID.E.    (21  Genera,  121  Species.) 
Gbnbbal  Distribution. 


Kbovbopioal  I     Nbabotio 


Paubahotio 


Ethiopia* 


I»"  "■  "»w  m.w  ^niuonnuiiu  uiaiurinii  vniwnAu  AWTBUUUI 

SUB-BBOIOMB.      8U»-UOIOHB.      BUB-BBOIOHS.      SUB-BBQIOHB.      8UB-BMIOS& 


Oriental 


A08TBALIAV 


l.fl.4.4|  1.11.3.  4|.  I   l.tf.3.4,   A. ft. 3. 4>  I    1.9.3.4      l.fl.3.4 

The  Scolopacidee,  comprehending  the  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  Cur- 
lews, and  allied  genera,  are  perhaps  as  truly  cosmopolitan  as 
any  family  of  birds,  ranging  to  the  extreme  north  and  visiting 
the  remotest  islands.  The  genera  of  universal  distribution  are 
the  following : — 

Numenim  (16  sp.) ;  Limosa  (6  sp.) ;  Totanus  (12  sp.)  ;  Trin- 
goides,  (6  sp.)  ;  Himantopm  (6  sp.)  ;  Tringa  (20  sp.) ;  and  Qalli- 
nago  (24  sp.).  Those  which  have  a  more  or  less  restricted  dis- 
tribution are : — 

IbidorhyrichjjffQ  sp.),  Central  Asia  and  the  Himalayas  (Plate 
VII.  VoL  I.  p.  331) ;  Hetodromas  (1  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  and 
North  India;  Terekia  (1  sp.),  East  Pahearctic,  wandering  to 
India  and  Australia  ;  Recurvirostra  (6  sp.),  Nearctic  region  to 
the  High  Andes,  South  Palaearctic,  East  and  South  Africa,  Hin- 
dostan,  and  Australia ;  Micropeluma  (1  sp.),  North  America  to 
Chili;  Machetes  (1  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  and  Hindostan 
(Plate  I.  VoL  I.  p.  195) ;  jEreunetes  (3  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Neo- 
tropical ;  Eurmorhynckus  (1  sp.),  North-east  Asia  and  Bengal ; 
Calidris  (1  sp.),  all  regions  but  Australian ;  MacrorhampTms  (3 
sp.),  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic,  visits  Brazil  and  India ;  Scolapax 
(4  sp.),  the  whole  Palaearctic  region,  to  India,  Jdva,  and  Australia ; 
PhUohela  (1  sp.),  East  Nearctic ;  Rhynchcea  (4  sp.),  Ethiopian  and 
Oriental,  Australia,  and  Temperate  South  America ;  Phctiaropw 
(3  sp.),  North  Temperate  zone,  and  West  Coast  of  America  to 
Chili 
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Family  101.— CHIONIDIDJE.     (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical  I      Nkarctic     I  Palaarctic 

8UB-RMMONA.       SUB-RBOIOM8.  |   BUB-REOIORB. 


Ethiopian 
Sur-rsoioks. 


Oriental 
sub-beoiohb. 


australia* 
Sob-reoiokb, 


The  Sheath-bills,  Chianis  (2  sp.),  are  curious  white  birds,  whose 
thick  bill  has  a  horny  sheath  at  the  base.  Their  nearest  ally  is 
Hcemaiopw,  a  genus  of  Charadriidse.  These  birds  are  confined 
to  the  Antarctic  Islands,  especially  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
Crozets,and  Kerguelen's  Land. 

Family  102.— THINOCOKIDjE.     (2  Genera,  6  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rboions. 

Nrarctio 
sub-reoions. 

PaLXARCTIC 
SUB-REOIORU 

Ethiopian 
Sub-rboioms. 

Oriental 

SOB-RCniONt. 

AUSTRALIA* 
8UB~REG10*B. 

i 

A  — 

The  Thinocoridse,  or  Quail-snipes,  are  small  birds,  confined  to 
Temperate  South  America.  They  have  much  the  appearance  of 
Quails  but  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Plovers.  The  two  genera 
are: — 

Attagis  (4  sp.),  Falkland  Islands,  Straits  of  Magellan,  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  the  High  Andes  of  Peru  and  Ecuador ;  Thinocorus 
(2  sp..),  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  Peru:    (Plate  XVI.  Vol  II.  p.  40.) 


Family  103.— PARRIDiE.    (2  Genera,  11  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropioal 
Sob-regions 

NBARCTIC 
SUB-REGIONS. 

Palaarctic 
sub-reoions. 

Ethiopia* 
8  ub- regions. 

Oriental 
Sub- regions. 

Australia* 
Sub-rroio*r. 

-a.s- 



1.  fl.3.4 

1.8.3.4 

I-— 
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The  ParricUe,  or  Jacanas,  are  remarkable  long-toed  birds,  often 
of  elegant  plumage,  frequenting  swamps  and  marshes,  and  walk- 
ing on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are  found  in 
all  the  tropics.  Parra  (10  sp.),  has  the  distribution  of  the  family ; 
HydrophasiarmB  (1  sp.),  is  confined  to  the  Oriental  region. 

Family  104— GLAREOLIDJE.    (3  Genera,  20  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rkoiona. 

NiAEcnc 
Sur-rsoionb. 

Palaarctio 
8ub-mboion8. 

Bthiopiak 
Sub-rcoionb. 

Oricmtal 
sub-rboioxs. 

AUSTRALIA* 
8DB-RCOIOM8. 



1.8.8.4 

1 1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

1.8 

This  family,  comprising  the  Pratincoles  and  Coursers,  is 
universally  distributed  over  the  Old  World  and  to  Australia. 

Glareola  (9  sp.),  has  the  distribution  of  the  family ;  Plwvia- 
wus  (1  sp.),  is  confined  to  North  Africa;  Cwwrius  (10  sp.), 
ranges  over  Africa,  South  Europe,  and  India. 

The  position  of  the  genus  Glareola  is  uncertain,  for  though 
generally  classed  here,  Prof.  Lilljeborg  considers  it  to  be  an 
aberrant  form  of  the  Caprimulgidae !  It  differs,  in  its  insecti- 
vorous habits  and  in  many  points  of  external  structure,  from  all 
its  allies,  and  should  probably  form  a  distinct  family. 

Family  105.— CHARAlftlDiE.    (19  Genera,  101  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Nbotropioal 
sub-rbqiohs. 

Nrarctio 
sur-broioms. 

Paljcarotic 
sub-rbqionb. 

Ethiopian 

SUR-RKOIOMB. 

Oriental 
Sub-regions. 

Australia* 
Sub-regions, 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4 

I 

1.8.8.4 

1.8.8.4  1 

1.8.8.8 

1.8.8.4 

The  extensive  family  of  the  Plovers  and  their  numerous  allies, 
ranges  over  the  whole  globe.  The  genera  now  usually  admitted 
into  this  family  are  the  following : — 

(Edicnemus  (9  sp.),  is  only  absent  from  North  America; 
JZsacus  (2  sp.),  India  to  Ceylon,  Malay  Islands,  and  Australia  ; 
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Vanellus  (3  sp.),  Pakeaictic  and  Neotropical  regions ;  (Jhatosia 
(15  sp.),  the  whole  Eastern  Hemisphere;  Erythrogonyt  (1  sp.), 
Australia;  Hoplopterus  (10  sp.),  widely  scattered,  but  absent 
from  North  America ;  Squatarola  (1  sp.),  all  the  regions;  Cha- 
radritis  (14  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  \Evdrmwi8  (5  sp.),  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere and  South  Temperate  America ;  JUgwlUis  (22  sp.),  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Oreophdlu*  (1  sp.),  South  Temperate  America ; 
Thinorrm  (2  sp.),  New  Zealand ;  Anarhynchw  (1  sp.),  New 
Zealand  (Plate  XIII.  Vol  L  p.  455) ;  Hamatopua  (9  sp.),  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Strepsilas  (2  sp.),  almost  cosmopolitan ;  Aphriaa  (1 
sp.),  West  Coast  of  America ;  Pluviandlus  (1  sp.),  Straits  of 
Magellan;  Dromas  (1  sp,),  India,  Madagascar,  and  North-east 
Africa;  Pedionomus  (1  sp.),  Australia.  This  last  genus  has 
usually  been  placed  with  the  TurnicicUe. 

Family  106.— OTIDIDiE.    (2  Genert,  26  Species.) 


Genbbaj*  Distribution. 


KiomopiaAL  I     Nbabotio 

BCB-MQIOMi.      StTB-BSQIOXS. 


Palaarctio 

SUft-RHHOXB. 


1.8.8.4 


Ethiopia* 
SuB-RicQiom. 


Oruextai* 

8(7B-RBflIOHB. 


▲USTBAUAH 


1.8.8  -      1.8.8- 


-8 


The  Otididae,  or  Bustards,  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  Old  World 
and  Australia  where  there  are  open  tracts,  being  only  absent  from 
Madagascar  aud  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Otis  (2  sp.),  ranges  oyer  most  of  the  Palaearctic  region ;  while 
Eupodotis  (24  sp.),  has  the  range  of  the  family,  but  is  most  abund- 
ant in  the  Ethiopian  region,  which  contains  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  species. 

Family  107.— GRUIDJS.    (3  Genera,  16  Species.) 


Gens&al  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Bub-bjkhohs. 

NsABcno 

8UB-BSOIOX8. 

Palacarctio 
sub-rrqioxs. 

Ethiopia* 

8CB-BCOIOIIB. 

ORIENTAL      1    AOSTRALUK 
SUB-RBQIOSB.      SUB-RRQIOKB. 



1.8.8- 

1.8.3.4. 

1.8.8-1 

1.8.8-  1  -a  — 

1 
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The  Gruid®,  or  Cranes,  are  found  in  all  the  regions  except  the 
Neotropical 

Otus  (12  sp.)  inhabits  the  southern  and  western  United  States, 
the  whole  Palaearctic  region,  South-east  Africa,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  Anthropoid**  (2*sp.),  Europe,  North  and  South  Africa,and 
India;  Bcdearica  (2  sp.),  the  Ethiopian  region  (except  Madagascar). 

Family  108.— CABIAMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

8l'B-REOION8. 


Necrotic 

8UB<RBOlON& 


Paubarctio 
8ub-reoions. 


Ethiopian 
sub-regions. 


l.a- 


ORIENTAL      I    AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-REQIONS.       SUB-RWUOKS. 


The  genus  Cariama  (2  sp.),  consists  of  remarkable  crested  birds 
inhabiting  the  mountains  and  open  plains  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata. 
In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Prey,  they  are 
classed  as  aberrant  Falconidae,  but  their  anomalous  characters 
seem  to  require  them  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct  family,  which 
seems  better  placed  among  the  Waders. 


Family  109.— ARAMID.E.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
8ub-reoiona. 

Neabctio 
sub-rboiohs. 

Paljearctio 
Sub- regions. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-reoion8. 

Oriental 

SuB-REOIOX8. 

Australian 
sub-remon8. 

-a.  8.4 

1   -               1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The  Guaraiinas  are  birds  which  have  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  Herons,  but  which  are  usually  classed  with  the  Bails. 
They  are  now,  however,  considered  to  form  a  distinct  family. 
The  only  genus,  Aramus  (2  sp.),  inhabits  the  Neotropical  region, 
from  Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Central  Brazil, 
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Family  110.— PSOPHIHLE.    (1  Genus,  6  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SOB-REOIOKg, 


NBARCTIC 
8DB-RB010NS. 


Paubabctio 
£ub-reoion0. 


Ethiopiam*  I     Oriental 

8UB-BBOION8.       SUB-REOIONS. 


australian 
Sub-regions. 


The  remarkable  and  beautiful  birds  called  Trumpeters,  are 
confined  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Amazon  valley ;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  the  range  of  each  species  appears  to  be 
bounded  by  some  of  the  great  rivers.  Thus,  Psophia  crepitans 
inhabits  the  interior  of  Guiana  as  far  as  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rio  Negro ;  on  the  opposite  or  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro 
Psophia  ochroptera  is  found;  beyond  the  next  great  rivers,  Japura 
and  I<ja,  Psophia  napensis  occurs;  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Amazon,  west  of  the  Madeira,  we  have  the  beautiful  Psophia 
Imcoptera;  east  of  the  Madeira  this  is  replaced  by  Psophia 
viridis,  while  near  Para,  beyond  the  Tapajoz,  Xingu,and  Tocan- 
tins,  there  is  another  species,  Psophia  obscura.  Other  species 
may  exist  in  the  intervening  river  districts ;  but  we  have  here, 
apparently,  a  case  of  a  number  of  well-marked  species  of  birds 
capable  of  flight,  yet  with  their  range  in  certain  directions 
accurately  defined  by  great  rivers.     (Plate  XV.  Vol.  II.  p.  28.) 

Family  lll.-EURYPYGID;E.     (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

8UB-REOIONfl. 


-ft. 3 


Nearctic 
sub-reoions. 


Palaarctic 

8UB- REGIONS. 


Ethiopian 
8ub-reoioms. 


Oriental 
8ub-regiox8. 


Australian 
8ub-rkoioke. 


The  Eurypygidse,  or  Sun-Bitterns,  are  small  heron-like  birds 
with  beautifully-coloured  wings,  which  frequent  the  muddy 
and  wooded  river-banks  of  tropical  America.  The  only  genus, 
Ewrypyga  (2  sp.),  ranges  from  Central  America  to  Brazil, 
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Family  112.— EHINOCHETIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Hbotbopical 

SUB-BBGlOXt. 

Nbarctio 
Bm-Exoioaa. 

PALAARCTIC 
8UB~BBOIONS. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-BROIOVS. 

Oriental 

SUB-BEOlOVg. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-MEQIOML 

-»-l 



— - 

— - 

- 

*- 

The  genus  Bhinochetus  (1  sp.),  consists  of  a  singular  bird 
called  the  Kagu,  which  inhabits  New  Caledonia,  an  island 
which  may  be  placed  with  almost  equal  propriety  in  our  1st, 
2nd,  or  3rd  Australian  sub-regions.  It  is  a  bird  of  a  bluish 
ash-colour,  with  a  loose  plumage,  partaking  something  of  the 
appearance  of  Sail,  Plover,  and  Heron,  but  with  peculiarities  of 
structure  which  require  it  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct  family. 
Its  anatomy  shows  that  its  nearest  allies  are  the  South  American 
genera,  Eurypyga  and  Psophia. 

Family  113.— AKDEIDM.    (5  Genera,  80  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
SuB-aioiom. 

Neabctic 

SUB-BBOIOMS. 

PaLjEARCTIC 
8UB-MSGION8. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-rkoioxh. 

Oriental 
Sub-regions. 

Australian 
Sub-bruions. 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

l.fi.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

|l.fl.3.4 

The  well-known  Herons  and  Bitterns  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  everywhere  closely  resemble  each  other. 
Omitting  the  minuter  sub-divisions,  the  genera  are  as  follows : — 

Ardea  (60  sp.),  cosmopolitan ;  Botaurus  (6  sp.),  almost  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Tigrisoma  (4  sp.),  Tropical  America  and  West  Africa; 
Nydicorax  (9  sp.),  cosmopolitan;  Cancroma  (1  sp.),  Tropical 
America. 

Vol.  H.— 24 
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Family  114— PLATALEIDjE.    (6  Genera,  3(!>;kpecies.) 


General  Distribution. 


NWDTBOPICAL 

8rB-Kwion. 

Nbabctio 
SoB-saoiova. 

Palaabctic 

StXB-MGIOM. 

Ethiopia*    1     Oribmtal 
SUB-ftJMHOML  1  SoB-uaion. 

AURftAUAK 
SUB-MOION*. 

l.fl. 3. 4 

l.fl.S.4  ' 

i.fl.s.4  1 

l.fl.S.4   ll.fl.S.4 

l.fl 

The  Plataleidae,  including  the  Spoonbills  £nd  Ibises,  have 
been  classed  either  with  the  Herons  or  the  Storks,  but  have 
most  affinity  with  the  latter.  Though  not  very  numerous  they 
are  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  except  the  colder 
zones  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  following  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera : — 

Plataka  (6  sp.),  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe  except  the 
Moluccas  and  Pacific  Islands;  Ibis  (2  sp.),  Temperate  North 
America  and  Tropical  South  America;  Falcinellus  (2  sp.), 
almost  cosmopolitan ;  Oeronticus  (19  sp.),  all  Tropical  countries 
and  Temperate  South  America;  Scopus  (1  sp.),  Tropical  and 
South  Africa;  Balceniceps  (1  sp.),  the  Upper  Nile.  This  last 
genus  the  "  Shoe-bird,"  or  boat-billed  heron,  perhaps  forms  a 
distinct  family. 

Family  115.— CICONIIDJE.    (5  Genera,  20  Species.) 


Gsnsbal  Distribution. 

NKOTJtOPIOAL 
SUB-RSOIONA. 

NcAJtcnc 
80B-RC010N8. 

Paljbargtio 

8UB-«EQION8. 

Ethiopia* 
8UB-BBQ10NB. 

Oriental 

StJB-REOlOXB. 

AUSTBAUAK 

SuB-mmioxa. 

!...•-    | 

3_ 

l.fl.  a.  a  1 

l.fl.S.4 

l.fl.S.4 

••— 

The  Ciconiidae,  or  Storks,  are  mostly  an  Old  World  family, 
only  three  species  inhabiting  the  Neotropical,  and  one,  the 
Nearctic  region.  They  are  also  absent  from  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Antilles,  and,  with  one  exception,  from  Madagascar. 
The  genera  are  as  follows : — 

Ciconia  (6  sp.),  ranges  through  the  Palaearctdc,  Ethiopian, and 
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Oriental  regions  as  far  as  Celebes,  and  in  South  America  \MycUria 
(4  sp.),  inhabits  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  the  Neotropical 
region;  LeptofiUty*  (3  sp.),  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions 
to  Java;  Tantalus  (5  sp.),  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental, and  Neotro- 
pical regions,  and  the  South-east  of  North  America;  Anas- 
tomu8  (2  sp.),  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  India  to  Ceylon. 

Family  116.— PALAMEDEID^E.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neothoptcal 
Sttb-kkoiohb. 

NziBono    1   Palaabctic 

8  OB-MO  IONS.       SUB-MOIOMB. 

Ethiopiam 
8cb-rkoiojis. 

Obiiktal 
8c7»-BBaiom. 

AUSTRALIA* 

SuB-fiaaxom 

1    ft 

1 

1 

The  Palamedeidae,  or  Screamers,  are  •  curious  semi-aquatic 
birds  of  doubtful  affinities,  perhaps  intermediate  between  Gal- 
Una  and  Anseres.  They  are  peculiar  to  South  America.  The 
genera  are: — 

Palamedea  (1  sp.),  which  inhabits  the  Amazon  valley; 
Chaima  (2  sp.),  La  Plata,  Brazil,  and  Columbia. 

Family  117.— PH(ENICOPTERID,E.    (1  Genus,  8 -Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Bub-moiqkr. 


1  -3.-4 


Neabctic     I  Pazjbarctio 

SUB-RCOIOVS.       SUB-ftTOOM. 


-ft 


Ethiopian 
Sub-rcqioks. 

Orishtal 
Sub-kbqioss. 

i.a.3.4. 

l.fi 

AUSTRALIAS 
SUB-BBQIOBS. 


The  Flamingoes  (Phoendcopterus)  seem  peculiar  to  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Neotropical  regions,  ranging  from  the  former  into 
India  and  South  Europe.  America  has  four  species,  inhabit- 
ing Chili  and  La  Plata,  the  Galapagos,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indian  islands ;  the  others  range  over  all  Africa,  South  Europe, 
India,  and  Ceylon.  These  singular  birds  are  placed  by  some 
authors  near  the  Spoonbills  and  Ibises,  by  others  with  the 
Geese.    Professor  Huxley  considers  them  to  be  "completely 
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intermediate  between  the  Anserine  birds  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Storks  and  Herons  on  the  other."  The  pterolysis  according 
to  Nitzsch  is  "  completely  stork-like." 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  OraUce,  or  Wading 
and  Running  Birds. 

The  Waders,  as  a  rule,  are  birds  of  very  wide  distribution, 
the  four  largest  families  Ballidse,  Scolopacidse,  Charadriidse,  and 
Ardeidae,  being  quite  cosmopolitan,  as  are  many  of  the  genera. 
But  there  are  also  a  number  of  small  families  of  veiy 
restricted  distribution,  and  these  all  occur  in  the  two  most 
isolated  regions,  the  Neotropical  and  the  Australian.  The 
Neotropical  region  is  by  far  the  richest  in  varied  forms  of 
Waders,  having  representatives  of  no  less  than  15  out  of  the  19 
families,  while  7  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it.  The  Australian 
region  has  11  families,  with  1  peculiar.  The  other  two  tropical 
regions  each  possess  11  families,  but  none  are  peculiar.  The 
Palaearctic  region  has  10,  and  the  Nearctic  7  families.  No  less 
than  three  families — Chionididse,  Thinocoridae,  and  CariamicUe — 
are  confined  to  the  Temperate  regions  and  highlands  of  South 
America ;  while  four  others, — Aramidae,  Psophiidse,  Eurypygidae, 
and  Patamedeidffi, — are  found  in  Tropical  America  only ;  and 
these  present  such  an  array  of  peculiar  and  interesting  forms  as 
no  other  part  of  the  globe  can  furnish.  The  Phoenicopteridse  or 
Flamingoes,  common  to  the  Tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  but  absent  from  Australia,  is  the  only  other  feature 
of  general  interest  presented  by  the  distribution  of  the  Waders. 

The  Order  contains  about  610  species,  which  gives  about  32 
species  to  each  family,  a  smaller  average  than  in  the  Gallin® 
or  Accipitres,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  average  number 
in  the  Passeres.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  unusual  number 
of  very  small  families,  and  partly  to  the  wide  average  range  of 
the  species,  which  prevents  that  specialization  of  forms  that 
.occurs  in  the  more  sedentary  groups  of  birds. 
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Family  118.— ANATIDjE.    (40  Genera,  18d^pecies.) 
Genb&al  Dihtribution. 


Neotropical 
bub-bboiomh. 

Nbabctic 

SUB-RBOIOm. 

Pai^babctio 
8ub-region8. 

Bthiopu.ii 
8ub-beoion8. 

Obicmtal 

8UB-&BOI02C8. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-EBOION8. 

l.a.a.* 

l.fi.3.4 

l.ft.S.4 

i.a.s.4. 

i.a.a.4. 

i.a.a.4. 

The  Anatidse,  comprehending  the  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans 
with  their  allies,  are  of  such  universal  distribution  that  there  is 
probably  no  part  of  the  globe  where  some  of  them  are  not 
occasionally  found.  They  are,  however,  most  abundant  in  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions  ;  and,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  most 
other  families,  the  most  beautifully-coloured  species  are  extra- 
tropical,  and  some  even  arctic.  •  The  distribution  of  the  genera 
is  as  follows : — 

Anseranas  (1  sp.),  Australia ;  Pkctropterus  (2  sp.),  Tropical 
Africa;  Sarkidiarnis  (1  sp.),  South  America,  Africa,  and  India; 
ChenaUypex  (1  sp.),  Amazonia ;  Callochen  (1  sp.),  South  Europe, 
North,  East,  and  South  Africa;  Cereopsis  (1  sp.),  Australia; 
Anser  (13  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  to  Central 
America  and  the  Antilles ;  Bemicla  (12  sp.),  Temperate  regions 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres ;  Chloephaga  (5  sp.), 
South  Temperate  America  and  Aleutian  Islands ;  Nettajms  (4 
sp.),  Tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar,  India  and  Ceylon  to 
Malaya  and  Australia ;  Cygntis  (10  sp.),  Temperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  >  Dendrocygna  (10  sp.), 
Tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions ;  Tadorna  (3  sp.),  Palsearctic 
and  Australian  regions ;  Casarca  (5  sp.),  Palsearctic,  Oriental, 
Ethiopian,  and  Australian  regions,  to  New  Zealand ;  Aix  (2  sp.), 
Temperate  North  America  and  Eastern  Asia ;  Mareca  (4  sp.), 
Palsearctic  region,  North  America,  Temperate  South  America, 
and  Australia ;  DaJUa  (3  sp.),  all  America  and  the  Palsearctic 
region;  Anas  (16  sp.),  cosmopolitan;   Querquedvla  (17  sp.), 
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cosmopolitan ;  Chaidelasmus  (2  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  and  North 
America;  Spatula  (5  sp.),  all  Temperate  regions ;  Malaeorhynchus 
(1  sp.),  Australia;  Cairina  (1  sp.),  Tropical  South  America; 
Branta  (1  sp.),  Palsearctic  region  'and  India;  Fvligvia  (5  sp.), 
North  Temperate  regions  and  New  Zealand ;  JEthya  (5  sp.), 
Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  India,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa;  Metopiana  (1  sp.),  South  Temperate  America;  Bucephala 
(4  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions ;  Harelda  (2  sp.),  North- 
ern Palaeartic  and  Nearctic  regions ;  Hyirvenolffimus  (1  sp.),.  New 
Zealand;  Camptolfitmus  (1  sp'.),  North-east  of  North  America; 
Micropterus  (1  sp.),  Temperate  South  America ;  Samateria  (5 
sp.),  Arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions ;  QSdemia  (5  sp.),  Nearctic 
and  PalsBarctic  regions;  Biziura  (1  sp.),  Australia;  Tkalassorni* 
(1  sp.),  South  Africa ;  Erisma&wra  (6  sp.),  all  America,  South- 
east Europe,  and  South  Africa ;  Nesonetta  (1  sp.),  Auckland 
Islands ;  Merganeita  (3  sp.),  Andes  of  Columbia  to  Chili;  Mer- 
gus  (6  sp.),  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  Brazil,  and  the 
Auckland  Islands. 


Family  119.— LAKIDiE.    (13  Genera,  132  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


neotropical 
Suj 


l.ft.3.4 


Nbarctio 
ScB-BJEoioaa. 


l.fl.3.4 


Paljurcxio 
SuB-uoicum. 


l.fl.S.4 


Bthiopiah 
sub-rkoions. 


i  .a. a.-* 


Orkmtal 
SuB-RXdiom. 


AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-RBQMlM. 


l.fl.3.4     l.fl.3.4 


The  Laridee,  or  Gulls  and  Terns,  are  true  cosmopolites,  in- 
habiting  the  shores  and  islands  of  every  zone ;  and  most  of  the 
genera  have  also  a  wide  range.  They  are  therefore  of  little  use 
in  the  study  of  geographical  distribution.  The  genera  are  as 
follows : — 

Stercorarius  (6  sp.),  cosmopolitan,  most  abundant  in  cold  and 
temperate  zones;  Khodostethia  (1  sp.),  North  America;  Larus 
(60  sp.),  cosmopolitan ;  Xema  (1  sp.),  North  Temperate  zone ; 
Oreagrus  (1  sp.),  North  Pacific ;  Pagophila  (1  sp.),  Arctic  seas ; 
Bissa  (3  sp.),  Arctic  and  Northern  seas;  Sterna  (36  sp.),  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Hydrochelidon  (12  sp.),  Tropical  and  Temperate  zones; 
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Qygis  (1  sp.),  Indian  Ocean  and  Ttopical  Pacific  Islands ;  Anous 
(6  sp.),  Tropical  and  Temperate  zones ;  Namio.  (1  sp.),  South 
Temperate  America ;  Mynchops  (3  sp.),  Tropical  America,  Africa, 
and  India. 


Family  120.— PROCELLABIIDiE.    (6  Genera,  96  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Hbotbomoal 
sub-bboiowl 

Nbabctic 
8ub-rboioh8. 

Paubabcoo 
8uB-mBoiom. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-uoioms. 

Obibktal 
8uB-Bniosm. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-RBtilOB*. 

i.a.a.4. 

i.a.a.4. 

i.a.a.4. 

l.fl.3.4 

l.a.a.* 

i.a.a.* 

The  Procellariidae,  comprising  the  Shearwaters,  Petrels,  and 
Albatrosses,  are  universally  distributed,  but  some  of  the  genera 
are  locaL 

Puffinus  (20  sp.),  Procellaria  (18  sp.),  and  Fulmarus  (40  sp.), 
are  cosmopolitan ;  Prion  (5  sp.)  and  Pdecanoidts  (3  sp.),  belong 
to  the  South  Temperate  and  Antarctic  regions ;  Diomedia  (10 
sp.),  comprises  the  Albatrosses,  which  are  tropical,  occasionally 
wandering  into  temperate  seas. 

Family  121.— PELECANI1XE.    (6  Genera,  61  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Krotbopioal 

Sl-B-RBQIOHtt. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-bboion8. 

PALAAROrfC 
SUB-REQIOJttt. 

Ethiopian 
sub-bkoionb. 

Obiertal 

8cb-reoios8. 

Australian 

8UB-R£GION8. 

l.fl.3.4 

r.a.a.* 

i.a.a.4 

li.a.a.4 

l.fl.3.4 

i.a.a.4 

The  Pelecanidae,  comprising  the  Gannets,  Pelicans,  Darters, 
and  Frigate-Birds,  although  universally  distributed,  are  more 
abundant  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 

Suia  (8  sp.)  and  Phalacrocorax  (35  sp.),  are  cosmopolitan ; 
Pelecanus  (9  sp.),  is  tropical  and  temperate ;  Fregetta  (2  sp.)  and 
Phaeton  (3  sp.),are  confined  to  Tropical  seas;  Ffbtus  (4  sp.),  to 
Tropical  and  warm  Temperate  zones. 
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Family  122.— SPHENISCIDjE.    (3  Genera,  18  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopioal 
svb-bboioxb.  * 

Nbarctic 
Sub-reoiors. 

Paljbarctic 

SUB-RBQIOKS. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-bboioks. 

Obiehtal 
Sub- regions. 

australia* 
Sub-beokmrl 

l.fl 

. 

1— - 



-a  —  * 

The  Penguins  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Antarctic  and  South 
Temperate  regions,  except  two  species  which  are  found  on  th,e 
coast  of  Peru  and  the  Galapagos.  They  are  most  plentiful  in 
the  southern  parts  of  South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  moBt  of  the  Antarctic  islands,  and  one  or  two  species  are 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  genera  as  given  in  the 
Hand  List  are : — 

Sphtmscus  (1  sp.),  South  Africa  and  Cape  Horn ;  EudypUs  (15 
sp.), with  the  range  of  the  family;  Aptmodytts  (2  sp.),  Ant- 
arctic Islands. 

Family  123.— COLYMBUXE.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-bbqiomh. 


Neabctio 
Sub-beoions. 


PALiBABCTIO 
SUB-MBOIOX8. 


Ethiopiah 
sub-reoiomb. 


Oriektal 

SUB-REOIOXft. 


Australian 
Sub-beoiore. 


1  -  3.4 


The  Northern  Divers  are  confined  to  the  Arctic  and  North 
Temperate  Seas.  The  only  genus,  Colymbus,  has  one  species 
confined  to  the  West  Coast  of  Nbrth  America,  the  others  being 
common  to  the  two  northern  continents. 

Family  124— PODICIPHLE.    (2  Genera,  33^pecies.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rboioks. 

Nbarctic 
8ub-reoiom8. 

Palaarctic 

8UB-REQION8. 

Ethiopiah 
Sub-reoiohs. 

Oribmtal 
Sub-bbgions. 

Australia* 

SaB-BBOIOMB. 

l.fl. 3. 4 

1. ft. 9.4 

l.fl. 3. 4 

l.fl.  3.  4 

l.fl.  3.  4 

l.fl.  3.  4 
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The  Grebes  are  universally  distributed  The  genera  are 
Podiceps  (26  sp.),  cosmopolitan ;  and  Podilyiribw  (2  sp.),  confined 
to  North  and  South  America.  Some  ornithologists  group  these 
birds  with  the  Colymbidae. 

Family  125.— ALCIDJE.    (7  Genera,  28  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopical 


Nkarctxc 


8UB-RCOI01tg.      BUB-RE010H8.       8UB-RBOION8.       SUB-BBOIONS.       SUB- REGIONS.       SUB-RBQIONS. 


i--* 


Paljbarctio 


Ethiopia* 


Oriental 


AUSTRALIAN 


i  -a. 


The  Alcidae,  comprising  the  Auks,  Guillemots,  and  Puffins, 
are  confined  to  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  regions,  where 
they  represent  the  Penguins  of  the  Antarctic  lands.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  birds,  the  Great  Auk,  formerly 
abundant  in*  the  North  Atlantic,  is  now  extinct  The  genera  are 
as  follows : — 

Alea  (2  sp.),  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  seas ;  Fratercula  (4 
sp.),  Arctic  and  North  Temperate  zones;  Ceratorhina  (2  sp.), 
North  Pacific;  Simorhynchus  (8  sp.),  North  Pacific;  Srachy- 
rhamphus  (3  sp.),  North  Pacific  to  Japan  and  Lower  California ; 
Una  (8  sp.),  Arctic  and  North  Temperate  zones ;  Mergvlus  (1 
sp.),  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Seas.  The  Jast  three  genera 
constitute  the  family  Uriidse,  of  some  ornithologists. 

GenercU  Bemarks  on  the  Distribution,  of  the  Anserls. 

The  Anseres,  or  Swimmers,  being  truly  aquatic  birds,  possess, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  cosmopolitan  families 
and  genera.  No  less  than  5  out  of  the  8  families  have  a  world- 
wide distribution,  and  the  others  are  characteristic  either  of  the 
North  or  the  South  Temperate  zones.  Hence  arises  a  pecu- 
liarity of  distribution  to  be  found  in  no  other  order  of  birds ; 
the  Temperate  being  richer  than  the  Tropical  regions.  The  Ne- 
arctic  and  Patearctic  regions  each  have  seven  families  of  Anseres, 
two  of  which,  the  Colymbidae  and  Alcidse,  are  peculiar  to  them. 
The  Ethiopian,  Australian,  and  Neotropical  regions,  which  all 
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extend  into  the  South  Temperate  zone,  have  six  families,  with  one 
peculiar  to  them;  while  the  Oriental  region,  which  is  wholly 
tropical,  possesses  the  five  cosmopolitan  families  only. 

There  are  about  78  genera  and  552  species  of  Anseres,  giving 
69  species  to  a  family,  a  high  number  compared  with  the 
Waders,  and  due  to  there  being  only  one  very  small  family,  the 
Colymbidse.  The  distribution  of  the  Anseres,  being  more  deter- 
mined by  temperature  than  by  barriers,  the  great  regions  which 
are  so  well  indicated  by  the  genera  and  families  of  most  other 
orders  of  birds,  hardly  limit  these,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
genera  of  Anatidaa. 

Order  X.—STRUTHIONES. 
Family  126.— STRUTHIONIDjE.    (2  Genera,  impedes.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical  l     Neabctio 

SUB-BEOIONA.       SUB-REOIONS. 


Palaabctio 

SUB-BEOIONS. 


Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 


Oriental 
Bub-bboionb. 


Australian 
8ub-sboionb, 


The  Ostriches  consist  of  two  genera,  sometimes  formed  into 
distinct  families.  Struthio  (2  sp.)  inhabits  the  desert  regions  of 
North,  East,  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  Arabia  and  Syria.  It 
therefore  just  enters  the  Palaearctic  region.  Bhea  (3  sp.)  inhabits 
Temperate  South  America,  from  Patagonia  to  the  confines  of 
Brazil 

Family  127.— CASUARIIDiE.    (2  Genera,  11  Species.) 


Genkkal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Stb-beoions. 


Nearctic 
bub-bbqionb. 


Palaarctic 
8ub-reoions. 


Ethiopian    I     Oriental 
8UB-RKOIONS.  I  Sub-rboionb. 


i 


Australian 
Sub-rboionb. 


l.fl 


The  Cassowaries  and  Emeus  are  confined  to  the  Australian 
region.    The  Emeus,  Dromasvs  (2  sp.),  are  found  only  on  the 
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main-land  of  Australia  (Plate  XII.  Vol  I.  p.  441).  Casuarius 
(9  8p.)  inhabits  the  islands  from  Ceram  to  New  Britain,  with 
one  species  in  North  Australia;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Papuan  Islands. 

Family  128.— APTERYGIDJE.     (1  Genus*4  Species.) 


General  Distribution." 


Nkotaoficai. 

BUB-ftaQIONR. 


Nkabctio 
&ub-bboiow8. 


Palaabctic 

SUB-HSOIOM8. 


Ethiopian 
8ub-rbqion8. 


Obikktal 

8UB-BS010XS. 


Australian 

8DB-BBGIOM8. 


The  species  of  Apteryx  are  entirely  confined  to  the  two  larger 
islands  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  supposed  to  have  some 
remote  affinity  with  Qcydromw,  a  genus  of  Bails  peculiar  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  but  they  undoubtedly  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  groups  of  living  birds  (Plate  XIII.  Vol  I. 

p-¥5). 

StrutAdom  Birds  recently  extinct. 

A  number  of  sub-fossil  remains  of  birds,  mostly  large  and 
some  of  gigantic  size,  having  affinities  to  the  Apteryx  and,  less 
closely,  to  the  Cassowaries,  have  been  discovered  in  New 
Zealand.  These  are  all  classed  by  Professor  Owen  in  the 
genus  Dinornis  and  family  JXnornithidce ;  but  Dr.  Haast,  from 
the  study  of  the  rich  collections  in  the  Canterbury  (New 
Zealand)  Museum,  is  convinced  that  they  belong  to  two  distinct 
families  and  several  genera.  His  arrangement  is  as  follows. 
(See  Ibis,  1874,  p.  209). 

Family  129.— DINOKNITHID^.    (2  Genera,  7  Species.) 

Dinornis  (5  sp.) ;  Mkioncrnis  (2  sp.). 

These  had  no  hind  toe,  and  include  the  largest  species.  Pro- 
fessor Newton  thinks  that  they  were  absolutely  wingless,  being 
the  only  birds  in  which  the  fore  limbs  are  entirely  wanting. 
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Family  130.— PALAPTERYGIIX&    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 

Palapteryx  (2  sp.) ;  Ewryapteryx  (2  sp.). 

These  had  a  well-developed  hind  toe,  and  rudimentary  wings. 

Family  13L— ^EPYORNITHIILE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

A  gigantic  Struthious  bird  (^Spyornis),  belonging  to  a  distinct 
family,  inhabited  Madagascar. 

It  was  first  made  known  by  its  enormous  eggs,  eight  times 
the  bulk  of  those  of  the  ostrich,  which  were  found  in  a  sub- 
fossil  condition.  Considerable  portions  of  skeletons  have 
since  been  discovered,  showing  that  these  huge  birds  formed 
an  altogether  peculiar  family  of  the  order. 

General  Remarks  on  the  DidribiUion  of  the  Struthiones. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ostrich,  which  has  spread  north- 
ward into  the  Paleearctic  region,  the  Struthious  birds,  living  and 
extinct,  are  confined  to  the  Southern  hemisphere,  each  continent 
having  its  peculiar  forms.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  two 
most  nearly  allied  genera,  Struthio  and  Mhea,  should  be  found  in 
Africa  and  South  Temperate  America  respectively.  Equally  re- 
markable is  the  development  of  these  large  forms  of  wingless 
birds  in  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  especially  in 
New  Zealand,  where  we  have  evidence  which  renders  it  probable 
that  about  20  species  recently  coexisted.  This  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  New  Zealand  must,  not  long  since,  have  formed 
a  much  more  extensive  land,  and  that  the  diminution  of  its  area 
by  subsidence  has  been  one  of  the  causes — and  perhaps  the 
main  one — in  bringing  about  the  extinction  of  many  of  the 
larger  species  of  these  wingless  birds. 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  Struthiones  may,  as  we  have 
already  suggested  (Vol  I.,  p.  287.),  be  best  explained,  by  sup* 
posing  them  to  represent  a  very  ancient  type  of  bird,  developed 
at  a  time  when  the  more  specialized  carnivorous  mammalia  had 
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not  come  into  existence,  and  preserved  only  in  those  areas 
which  were  long  free  from  the  incursions  of  such  dangerous 
enemies.  The  discovery  of  Struthious  remains  in  Europe  in  the 
Lower  Eocene  only,  supports  this  view ;  for  at  this  time  carnivora 
were  few  and  of  generalized  type,  and  had  probably  not  acquired 
sufficient  speed  and  activity  to  enable  them  to  exterminate 
powerful  and  quick-running  terrestrial  birds.  It  is,  however,  at 
a  much  more  remote  epoch  that  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
remains  of  the  earlier  forms  of  this  group ;  while  these  Eocene 
birds  may  perhaps  represent  that  ancestral  wide-spread  type 
which,  when  isolated  in  remoter  continents  and  islands,  became 
modified  into  the  American  and  African  ostriches,  the  Emeus 
and  Cassowaries  of  Australia,  the  Dinornia  and  JEpyomis  of 
New  Zealand.1 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FAMILIES  AND  GENEEA  OF  REPTILES 
AND  AMPHIBIA. 

REPTILIA. 
Order  L—OPHIDIA. 

Family  1.— TYPHLOPHLE.— (4  Genera,  70  Species.) 


Gkneeal  Distribution. 

Nbotbopical 
sub-mqion/i. 

Nkabctio 
Sub-bcoiors. 

Pal*abctio 

8UB-KMIOM8. 

Ethiopian 
sub-rcqiomb. 

OaiBMTAL      |    AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-KMIONS.       BUB-BBOIOM. 

-a. 3. A 



-a  -4. 

i.a.a.4. 

l.fl.3.41   l.fl 

The  Typhlopidse,  or  Blind  Burrowing  Snakes,  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  and  least  so  in 
the  Neotropical.  They  are  absent  from  the  Nearctic  region; 
and  in  the  Palaearctic  are  found  only  in  South-eastern  Europe 
and  Japan. 

The  most  extensive  genus  is  TypJUops,  comprising  over  60 
species,  and  having  a  range  almost  as  extensive  as  the  entire 
family.    The  other  well  characterised  genera  are  : — 

Typhlina  (1  sp.),  ranging  from  Penang  to  Java  and  Hong  Kong ; 
Typhline  (1  sp.),  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Dibamus  (1  sp.),  New 
Guinea. 
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Family  2.— TOETEICIDJ2.    (3  Genera  5  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rboiorr. 

NiABcno 

SVB-BBOIONS. 

PALAABCTIO 
SUB-EBOJONS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-bsoion«. 

Oriental 
sub-rwjiox8. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-BSOION8. 

-»,#- 

1--- 





i.a.s.4 

1 

The  Tortricidae,  or  Short-tailed  Burrowing  Snakes;  are  a  small 
family,  one  portion  of  which  ranges  from  India  to  Cambodja,  and 
through  the  Malay  islands  as  far  as  Celebes  and  Timor;  these 
form  the  genus  Cylindrqphis.  Another  portion  inhabits  America, 
and  consists  of: — 

Charina  (1  sp.),  found  in  California  and  British  Columbia; 
and  TcrMx  (1  sp.),  in  Tropical^America. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  discontinuous  distribution,  indicating, 
either  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  group,  or  that  it  is  the 
remnant  of  a  once  extensive  family,  on  the  road  to  extinction. 

Family  3.— XENOPELTID^E.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-RBOIONft. 

Neabotio 
8uB-Rsoiom. 

Palsarctio 

8UB-RB8ION8. 

Ethiopian 
sub-regions. 

Oriental 
sub-reoions. 

AUSTRALIA]! 
SUB-REOIONS. 

_  __l_  

,.4. 

I—- 

The  curious  nocturnal  carnivorous  Snake,  forming  the  genus 
Xcnopeltis,  and  the  sole  representative  of  this  family,  ranges  from 
Penang  to  Cambodja,  and  through  the  Malay  Islands  to  Celebes. 


Family  4— TJBOPELTIDiE.    (5  Genera,  l8;Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
9uR*Rroiom 

Nearctic 
sur-reoionb. 

Palaarctio 
sub-reoions. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-reqionb. 

Oriental 
Sub-reoions. 

Australian 

SUB-RBOIOMtt. 

a     _  1 
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The  Uropeltidae,  or  Kough-tailed  Burrowing  Snakes,  are 
strictly  confined  to  Ceylon  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Southern 
India,  and  would  almost  alone  serve  to  mark  out  our  second 
Oriental  sub-region!    The  genera  are  : — 

Ehinophis  (7  sp.),  Ceylon ;  Uropeltis  (1  sp.),  Ceylon ;  Silybura 
(8  sp.),  Anamally  Hills  and  Neilgherries ;  Plecturus  (3  sp.),  Neil- 
gherries  and  Madras ;  and  Melanophidium  (1  sp.),  the  Wynand. 

Family  5.— CALAMAKIIDjE.    (32  Genera,  75  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NEOTROPtCAL 
BUB-REGIONS, 

Nrarotio 
8ub-regions. 

Palaarctic 
Sub-rboions. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-regions, 

Oriental 

8UB-RKniONS. 

AUSTRALIAN 

8uB-Rsaioits. 

l.fl.3.4 

l.fl.S  - 

-a  — 

l.fl.S  - 

1  l.fl.S. 4. 
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The  Calamariidae,  or  Dwarf  Ground  Snakes,  are  found  in  all 
warm  parts  of  the  globe,  extending  north  into  the  United  States 
as  far  as  British  Columbia  and  Lake  Superior;  but  they  are 
absent  from  the  Palsearctic  region,  with  the  exception  of  a  species 
found  in  Persia.  The  species  are  in  a  very  confused  state.  The 
best  characterised  genera  are  the  following : — 

Calamaria  (20  sp.),  Persia,  India  to  Java  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea ;  Hhabdosoma  (18  sp.),  Mexico 
and  South  America,  and  also  the  Malay  Islands  as  far  east  as 
Amboyna,  Timor,  and  New  Guinea;  Typhlocalamus  (1  sp.), 
Borneo ;  Macrocalamm  (1  sp.),  India ;  Aspidura  (3  sp.),  India 
and  Ceylon ;  Haphcervs  (1  sp.),  Ceylon ;  Streptophorus  (3  sp.), 
Central  and  South  America ; — with  a  host  of  others  of  less  im- 
portance or  ill-defined. 

Family  6.— OLIGODONTTDjE.    (4  Genera,  40  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-region*. 


Nearctio 
sub-regions. 


palbarctio 
Sub- regions. 


Ethiopian 
Sub- region*. 


Oriental 
Sub-regions. 


Australian 
Sub-regions. 
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The  Oligodontia  are  a  small  family  of  Ground  Snakes  which 
have  been  separated  from  the  Calamariidee,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  species,  are  confined  to  the  Oriental  region.  The 
best  characterised  genera  are : — 

Oligodan  (12  sp.),  India,  Ceylon,  and  Philippines ;  and,  Simotes 
(24  sp.),  India  to  China  and  Borneo.  In  addition  to  these, 
Achalinvs  is  founded  on  a  single  species  from  Japan;  and 
Teleolepis  consists  of  three  species  from  North  and  South  America. 

Family  7.— COLUBRID^E.    (50  Genera,  270  Species.) 


• 

Gxnbral  Distribution. 

Kbotbopioax, 

SUB-UQIOXB. 

NftARcno 

8UB-MQIO>& 

Paljubotio 
8u»-aaoi<n». 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-RCOIOHt. 

OuraTAL 

SUB-RMUOMI. 

AusnuuAw 

8UB-B«BI0inL 

l.fl.S.4 

1.  fl.  8.  A 

l.fl.S.4 

i.a.3.4. 

l.fl.8.4 

l.fl  — 

The  Colubrine  Snakes  are  universally  distributed  over  the 
globe,  and  they  reach  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  order. 
They  are,  however,  almost  absent  from  Australia,  being  there 
represented  only  by  a  few  species  of  Tropidonotus  and  Coronella 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts.  This  great  family  consists 
of  four  divisions  or  sub-families :  the  Coronellinse  (20  genera, 
100  species),  the  Colubrinae  (16  genera,  70  species),  the  Drya- 
dinse  (7  genera,  50  species),  and  the  Natricinae  (7  genera,  50 
species).  The  more  important  genera  of  Colubridse  are  the 
following: — 

Ablabes,  Coronella,  Ptyas,  Coluber,  and  Tropidonotm — all 
have  a  very  wide  distribution,  but  the  two  last  are  absent 
from  South  America,  although  Tropidonotus  reaches  Guatemala ; 
Tomodon,  Xenodon,  Liopis,  Stenorhina,  Erythrolampw,  Elapoch- 
rus,  Callirhinus,  Enophrys,  and  Dromieus — are  confined  to  the 
Neotropical  region;  Hypsirhynchus,  Cryptodacus,  Jaltris,  and 
Coloragia,  are  confined  to  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  Chrilomenis- 
cw,  Conophis,  Fituophis,  and  IscH^bgnathus,  to  North  America, 
the  latter  going  as  far  south  as  Guatemala;  Compsosoma, 
Zamenis,  Zaocys,  Atretiwm,  Xenochrophys,  and  Herpetoreas,  are 
peculiarly  Oriental,  but  Zamenis  extends  into  South  Europe; 
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Lytorhynchus,  Bhamnophis,  Herpetethiop$,a,nA  Qrayia,  are  Ethio- 
pian; Bhincckis  is  peculiar  to  Europe ;  Megablabes  to  Celebes,  and 
Styporhynchus  to  Gilolo ;  Cyclophis,  is  found  in  the  Oriental  re- 
gion, Japan,  and  North  America;  Spilotcs,  in  the  Nearctic  and 
Neotropical  regions ;  Xenelaphis  in  the  Oriental,  Ethiopian,  and 
Paleearctic  regions ;  Philodryas,  Heterodon,  and  Herpetodryas  in 
America  and  Madagascar,  the  latter  genus  being  also  found  in 
China. 

Family  8.— HOMALOPSIDjE.    (24  Genera,  50  Species.) 


General  Dutbibutiov. 

Nbotbopical 
8up-uaioiraL 

Nbarcho 

8UB-EKUOHS. 

PALJBABOnC 
BUB-MOIOIU. 

Ethiopian 
sub-bkqiomb. 

ORIENTAL 

8uB-ju.ai.nra. 

AusnuuAV 

i  -a  - 

a_ 

-a.s.4 

-a  — 

i.a.s.4 

,— 

The  Homalopsidse,  or  Fresh-water  Snakes,  have  been  separated 
from  the  Hydrid®  by  Dr.  Gunther,  and  they  include  some  groups 
which  have  been  usually  classed  with  the  Natricinea.  They 
are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  where  consi- 
derably more  than  half  the  genera  and  species  are  found;  next 
comes  the  Neotropical  region  which  has  6  species ;  while  none 
of  the  other  regions  have  more  than  4  or  5.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Ethiopian  species  occur  in  West  Africa  only,  and  mostly 
constitute  peculiar  genera,  so  that  in  this  family  the  separation 
of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  is  very  well  marked.  The 
best  characterised  genera  of  the  family  are  the  following : — 

Comtoria  (10  sp.),  ranging  from  Europe  to  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Timor,  with  one  species  in  Guinea ;  Hypsirhina  (6 
sp.),  Bengal,  China,  and  Borneo ;  Fordonia  (3  sp.),  Rangoon  to 
Borneo  and  Timor;  Homalopsis  (2  sp,),  Cambodja  to  Java; 
Cerberus  (2  sp.),  Ceylon  and  Siam,  the  Malay  Islands,  New 
Guinea,  and  North  Australia;  Herpeton  (1  sp.),  Siam;  Ferania 
(1  sp.),  Bengal  to  Penang;  Pyihonqpsis  (1  sp.),  Borneo;  Myron, 
(2  sp.),  India  and  North  Australia ;  Eomalophis  (1  sp.),  Borneo ; 
Eipistes  (1  sp.),  Penang;  Xenodermm  (1  sp.),  Java;  Neusttro- 
phis  and  Limnophis,  with  one  species  each,  are  peculiar  to  West 
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Africa ;  Helicops  (2  ep.),  North  and  South  America ;  Faranda 
and  Dimodest  with  one  species  each,  are  from  New  Orleans ;  and 
a  few  others  imperfectly  known  from  Tropical  America. 

Family  9.— tSAMMOPHID^E.    (5  Genera,  2d*fcpecies.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nbabctio       Palaabctio       Ethiopia*        Orxbhtal       Australia* 

SUB-UQIOMS.      8UB-ftSOIO>S.      0UB-SIOIOVM.      SUB-MOIOVB.      BUB-BSOIOHB.      SUB-RBOIQHI. 


-a —     i.a.a.4. 


1-8.4        — 


The  Psammophidffi,  or  Desert  Snakes,  are  a  small  group 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  more 
abundant  in  the  former.  The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as 
follows : — 

Psammophis  (16  sp.),  ranges  from  West  Africa  to  Persia  and 
Calcutta;  Codopeltis  (1  sp.),  North  and  West  Africa;  Mimophis 
(1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  P^ammodynastes  (2  sp.),  Sikhim  to  Cochin 
China,  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands ;  and  Dromophis  (1 
sp.),  Tropical  Africa. 

Family  10.— HACHIODONTID^E.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

NaOXBOFIGAL 
SOMUDQIOVB. 

Nmabotio 
SoB-Bsoiowa. 

Paubaboxic 
Sub-bboioxs. 

Ethiopia* 
8uB-mitoiojra. 

Obuhtal 

80B-BJKUO». 

Australia* 

8UB-RBQI0VS. 

1— •- 

-2.3- 

The  Bachiodontidse  are  a  small  and  very  isolated  group  of 
snakes  of  doubtful  affinities.  The  only  genus,  Dasypdtis  (2  sp.), 
is  confined  to  West  and  South  Africa. 
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Family  11.— DENDROPHID^.     (7  Genera,  35  Species.) 


Genbeal  Distribution. 

NEOTROPICAL 
flUB-MOIOMB. 

NiABono 

8UB-BKUOM. 

Palaabotic 
sub-moioiu. 

Ethiopia*  , 
Sub-rkoiokb, 

Obhstal 

8UB-R»OIONt. 

AUSTRALIA* 

8uB-aaaioia. 

l.fl.3.4. 



; 

i.a.a.4 

l.fl.S.4 
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The  PendrophicUe,  or  Tree  Snakes,  are  found  in  all  the  Tropical 
regions,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Oriental.  The  genera  are 
distributed  as  follows : — 

Dendrophis  ranges  from  India  and  Ceylon  to  the  Pelew 
Islands  and  North  Australia,  and  has  one  species  in  West  Africa; 
Ahodvlla  is  almost  equally  divided  between  Tropical  Africa  and 
Tropical  America ;  Gonyosoma  ranges  from  Persia  to  Java  and  the 
Philippines ;  Chrysopelea  is  found  in  India,  Borneo,  the  Philip- 
pines, Amboyna,  and  Mysol ;  Hapsidrophis  and  Bucephalus  are 
confined  to  Tropical  Africa;  and  Ithycyphus  (1  sp.),  is  peculiar 
to  Madagascar. 

Family  12.— DRYIOPHHXdE.     (5  Genera,  Impedes.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nrarctio    I  Paljcarotic       Ethiopian        Oriehtal       Australia* 

SUB-RCOIOHS.      SUR-REOIONS.       80B-REOION8.       8UB-RBOIONS.       SUB-REOIOHS.       SUB-BSGIOVS. 


_a. s- -a-4  I  i.fl.s.4  I    1 


The  Dryiophidae,  or  Whip  Snakes,  are  a  very  well  characterised 
family  of  slender,  green-coloured,  arboreal  serpents,  found  in  the 
three  tropical  regions  but  absent  from  Australia,  although  they 
just  enter  the  Australian  region  in  the  island  of  Celebes.  In 
Africa  they  are  confined  to  the  West  Coast  and  Madagascar. 
The  genera  are : — 

Dryiophis  (4  sp.),  Tropical  America  and  West  Africa :  Tropi~ 
dococcyx  (1  sp.),  Central  India;  Tragops  (4  sp.),  Bengal  to  China, 
the  Philippines,  Java,  and  Celebes;  Passerzta  (2  sp.),  Ceylon 
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and  the  Indian  Peninsula;  and  Langaha  (2  sp.),  confined  to 
Madagascar. 

Family  13.— DIPSADIDjE.    (11  Genera,  45  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-RBOIOm. 

Nearotio 

8UB-RBGIOHa 

PALAAROTIO 
8UB-RBOIONS. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-RBGIONB. 

Orkntal 

SUB-REOIONB. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-RMUON& 

-  a .  a  - 



_a  — 

l.fl.3- 

l.fl.8.4. 

l.fi 

The  Dipsadidse,  or  Nocturnal  Tree  Snakes,  are  distinguished 
from  the  Jast  family  by  their  dark  colours  and  nocturnal  habits. 
They  are  about  equally  abundant  in  the  Oriental  and  Neotropical 
regions,  less  so  in  the  Ethiopian,  while  only  a  single  species 
extends  to  North  Australia.  The  following  are  the  best  known 
genera: — 

Dipsas,  comprising  all  the  Oriental  species,  with  one  in  Asia- 
Minor,  and  a  few  from  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  North  Aus- 
tralia, West  Africa,  and  Tropical  America;  ThamnodyasUs, 
Tropidodipsas,  and  several  others,  from  Tropical  America;  Dipsa- 
doboa,  from  West  Africa  and  Tropical  America ;  Leptodeira,  from 
Tropical  and  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  Mexico ;  and 
Pythonodipsas,  from  Central  Africa. 

Family  14.— SCYTALIDjE.    (3  Genera,  10  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-rrgions. 

Nearctio 
8ub-reoion& 

PaljEarctio 
sub-rbgioks. 

Ethiopian 

fltm-RKQIONS. 

Oriental 
Sub-rsoions. 

Australian 
Sub-reoions. 

-fl.3- 

|— -. 

1— - 

A 

I-— 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  three  genera  which  constitute  this 
family  form  a  natural  assemblage.  We  can  therefore  draw  no 
safe  conclusions  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  distribution — 
ScytdU  and  Oxyrhopus  being  confined  to  Tropical  America  ; 
while  Hdogerrhum  inhabits  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Family  15.— LYCODONTIDjE.    (11  Genera,  35  Species.) 


Gxhsbal  Distribution. 


Vbotbopioal 
sub-moioma. 

NzABono 
SuB-aaoion. 

Palacabctio 

SUB-ASOIOKS. 

BrHIOPIAM 
8UB-BCQIOm. 
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Austbauav 

SOB-KBOIOn. 

— -1 

l.fl.S-  1 

l.fl.S. 4 

1 

The  Lycodonticte,  or  Fanged  Ground  Snakes,  are  confined  to 
the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  over  the  whole  of  which  they 
range,  except  that  they  are  absent  from  Madagascar  and  extend 
eastward  to  New  Guinea.  The  genera  have  often  a  limited  dis- 
tribution : — 

Lycodon  ranges  from  India  and  Ceylon  to  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  New  Guinea;  Tetragonosoma,  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Islands;  Leptorhytaon  and  Ophites,  India ;  Cercaqris,  Ceylon ; 
and  Cyclocarus,  the  Philippines.  The  African  genera  are  Bo&don, 
Lycophidion,  Holuropholis,  Simocephalus,  and  Lamprophis,  the 
latter  being  found  only  in  South  Africa.  The  species  are  nearly 
equally  abundant  in  both  regions,  but  no  genus  is  common  to 
the  two. 

Family  16.— AMBLYCEPHALID^.    (5  Genera,  12  Species. 


Genxbal  Distribution. 

Nmhbopical 
sub-bboiokb. 

Nbabotio 

8UB-BBQ10RB. 

PaLSABCTIC 
SUB-BBQIONS. 

Ethiopian 
sub-bjcoioiml 

OimiTiL 

80B-BBQ10NK. 

Australia* 
8ub-udghhi&. 

-fi.3- 





— ■* 

St- 

The  Amblycephalidss,  or  Blunt  Heads,  are  very  singularly 
distributed,  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  Tropical 
America  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Oriental  region,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement  of  the  distribution  of  the 
genera : — 

Amblyc&phdlus  (1  sp.),  Malay  Peninsula  to  Borneo  and  the 
Philippines;  Pareas  (3  sp.),  Assam,  China,  Java,  and  Borneo; 
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Asthcnodipeas  (1  sp.),  Malacca ;  Leptognathus  (6  sp.),  Central  and 
South  America;  and  Anqplodipxxs  (1  sp.),  supposed  to  come 
from  New  Caledonia,  and,  if  so,  furnishing  a  link,  though  a  very 
imperfect  one,  between  the  disconnected  halves  of  the  family. 

Family  17.— PYTHONIDjE.    (21  Genera,  46  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NmmonoAi, 

SUB-MUMMR. 


i.a.s.4 
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The  Pythonid©,  comprising  the  Bock  Snakes,  Pythons,  and 
Boas,  are  confined  to  the  tropics,  with  the  exception  of  one 
species  in  California.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  Neotropical 
region,  where  nearly  half  the  known  species  occur ;  the  Austra- 
lian region  comes  next,  while  the  Oriental  is  the  least  prolific  in 
these  large  serpents.  The  genera  which  have  been  described 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  by  no  means  well  defined. 
The  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Python  is  confined  to  the  Oriental  region ;  Morelia,  Liasis,  and 
Nardoa  are  Australian  and  Papuan;  Enygrus  is  found  in  the 
Moluccas,  New  Guinea,and  the  Fiji  Islands ;  HortvMa  is  African ; 
Sarmma  is  peculiar  to  Madagascar;  Boa,  Epicrates,  Corattw, 
Uhgalia,  and  EunecUs  are  Tropical  American;  ChUabothrus  is 
peculiar  to  Jamaica  and  Mexico ;  and  Lichunotus  to  California. 

An  extinct  species  belonging  to  this  family  has  been  found 
in  the  Brown-coal  formation  of  Germany,  of  Miocene  aga 

Family  18.— EBTCID^.    (3  Genera,  6  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopioal 

SUB-MQIOVI. 

Nbabotio 

SUB-BJBOIOXS. 

Palaarotio 

tUB-BBOIOKB. 

Ethiopia* 
SuB-uniom. 

Oribxtal 

SUB-MKHOm. 

AUSTRALIA? 

SuB-ftsoioas. 

— - 

— -1 

-a — 

— -1 
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The  Erycidse,  or  Land  Snakes,  form  a  small  but  natural  family, 
chiefly  found  in  the  desert  zone  on  the  confines  of  the  Palaearctic, 
Oriental,  and  Ethiopian  regions.  They  range  from  South  Europe 
to  West  Africa  and  to  Sikhim.  The  three  genera  are  distributed 
as  follows: — 

Cursoria  (1  sp.),  Afghanistan ;  Qongylophis  (1  sp.),  India  and 
Sikhim ;  Eryx  (4  sp.),  has  the  range  of  the  entire  family. 

Family  19.— ACROCHORDIDjE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-reoionr. 

Nrarctic 
sub-rroioxs. 

Paljearctio 
sub- region*. 

Ethiopia* 
SUB-Rcoiorm. 

Oriental 
sub-regions. 

australian 
Sub-region*. 

i i             i             /  _.    „ 

1 

1 

" 

The  Acrochordicte,  or  Wart  Snakes,  form  a  small  and  isolated 
group,  found  only  in  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Oriental  region — 
the  South  Indian  and  the  Malayan,  and  in  New  Guinea. 

Aeroch^rdvs,  inhabits  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Borneo ;  Chersy- 
dru8,  Southern  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  a  species 
recently  discovered  in  New  Guinea. 

Family  20.— ELAPHLE.     (23  Genera,  100  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

Nearotic 
8ub-rboion8. 

Palsabctic 
Sub-region*. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-rjcoiom8. 

Orisktal 

8UB-RBG10NB. 

.  AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-REOJONS, 

l.fl.3- 

8  — 

A 

l.fl.3- 

i.a.s.4. 

l.fl.S- 

The  Elapidee,  or  Terrestrial  venomous  Colubrine  Snakes,  are 
an  extensive  group,  spread  over  the  tropics  of  the  whole  world, 
but  especially  abundant  in  Australia,  where  half  the  known 
species  occur,  some  of  them  being  the  most  deadly  of  venomous 
serpents.  In  the  Oriental  region  they  are  also  abundant,  contain- 
ing amongst  other  forms,  the  well-known  Cobras.  The  American 
species  are  almost  equally  numerous,  but  they  all  belong  to  one 
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genus,  and  they  are  stimulated  with  rings  of  various  colours 
in  a  manner  quite  distinct  from  any  other  members  of  this 
family.  The  genera,  which  are  all  very  distinct,  are  distributed 
as  follows : — 

Diemenia,  Acanthophis,  ffoplocephalus,  Brachiuraphis,  Tropin 
dechds,  Pseudechis,  Cacophis,  Pseudonaje,  Demsonia,  and  Vermi- 
cella,  are  Australian,  the  first  two  ranging  to  the  Moluccas  and 
New  Guinea ;  Ogmodon  occurs  in  the  Fiji  Islands ;  Naja,  Bun- 
garus,  Ophiophagus,  Pdtudvkaji,  Xenurelaps,  Doliophis,  Megcero- 
ph%8}  and  CaUophis  are  Oriental,  one  species  of  the  latter  genus 
being  found  in  Japan,  while  an  Ophiophagus  has  been  discovered 
in  New  Guinea;  Cyrtophis,  Elapsoidea,  and  Poscilophis  are 
African :  Elaps  is  American,  ranging  as  far  north  as  South  Caro- 
lina, but  not  to  the  West- Indian  Islands. 

Family  21.— DENDRASPIDIDjE.     (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rsoionr. 


NsAmono     I  Pal*arctic 

8UB-RBOIOKS.       SUB- REGIONS. 


Ethiopian 
sub-reqioks. 


Oriental 
sub-reoiokb. 


Australian 
Sub-regions. 


i.a 


The  single  genus  Dendraspis,  constituting  the  family,  is  con- 
fined to  Tropical  Africa. 

Family  22.— ATEACTASPIDED^L    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-rroiokji. 

Neabctic 
sub-reoions. 

Pal*arctio 
sur-rkoioiis. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-RROIom. 

Oriental 
8ur-reoiox8. 

Australian 
Sub-reoiorr. 

-— 1 

-a.s- 

This  small  family,  consisting  of  the  genus  Atractaqris,  is  also 
confined  to  Africa,  but  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  the  West 
and  South. 
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Family  23.— HYDROPHEMS.    (8  Genera,  5<J'kpecies.) 
General  Distribution. 


K«OTBOPlCAL 

8ub-rsoioni 

Nearctio 
8pe-eeoiowi 

PaLAARCTIC 
SUB-BBOIOn. 

Ethiopian 

BUR-RJMBONS. 

Oriental 
fkm-naiom. 

Australian 

SUB-MBQWHI 

~M 

__ 

1— 

ji.fi. 3. 4 

1.3.3. 4 

The  Hydrophidae,  or  Sea  Snakes,  are  a  group  .of  small-sized 
marine  serpents,  abundant  in  the  Indian  and  Australian  seas, 
and  extending  as  far  west  as  Madagascar,  and  as  far  east  as 
Panama.  They  are  very  poisonous,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
species  remain  to  be  discovered.  The  genera  are  distributed  as 
follows : — 

HydrcpMs  (37  sp.),  ranging  from  India  to  Formosa  and  Aus- 
tralia; Platwrua  (2  sp.),  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  New  Guinea 
and  New  Zealand;  Aipysurw  (3  sp.),  Java  to  New  Guinea  and 
Australia ;  Dutdra  (1  sp.),  unknown  locality ;  Acalyptus  (1  sp.), 
South-west  Pacific ;  Enhydrina  (1  sp.),  Bay  of  Bengal  to  New 
Guinea ;  Pelamis  (1  sp.),  Madagascar  to  New  Guinea,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Panama ;  Emydocephalus  (l.sp.),  Australian  Seaa 

Family  24— CROTALI1XE.    (11  Genera,  40  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical  I     Nearctio 

SUB-REGIONS.      SUB-RBOIONE. 


1.2.3.4.  1.  a.  3.  4 


Paljurctic 


8.4 


Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 


Oriental    I  Australian 
SUB-RBOIONE.     Sur-reqioeb. 


Il.fi. 3. 4 


The  Crotalidae,  or  Pit  Vipers,  including  the  deadly  Rattlesnakes, 
form  a  well-marked  family  of  fanged  serpents,  whose  distribu- 
tion is  very  interesting.  They  abound  most  in  the  Oriental 
region,  at  least  5  of  the  genera  and  20  species  being  found  within 
its  limits,  yet  they  are  quite  unknown  in  the  Ethiopian  region 
— a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Bears  and  Deer.  A  few  species 
are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Palaearctic  region,  while 
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the  Nearctic  is  actually  richer  than  the  Neotropical  region  both 
in  genera  and  species.  This  would  point  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  group  originated  in  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region  and  spread 
thence  north-east  to  North  America,  and  so  onward  to  South 
America,  which,  having  been  the  last  to  receive  the  group,  has  not 
had  time  to  develop  it  largely,  notwithstanding  its  extreme 
adaptability  to  Eeptilian  life.  The  genera  are  divided  among 
the  several  regions  as  follows :— r 

Craspedocephalm  (7  sp.),  Tropical  America  and  the  West  In- 
dian Islands;  Cenchris,  Crotalopharus,  Uiropsopharus,  and  Crotalus, 
inhabiting  North  America  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia 
to  Texas,  one  species  (Crotalus  harridus)  extending  into  South 
America;  Trimereswrus  (16  sp.),  all  India  from  Ceylon  to  Assam, 
Formosa,  the  Philippines,  and  Celebes ;  Fsltopdor  and  Hypnah 
(1  sp.  each),  peculiar  to  India ;  Callosdasma  (1  sp.),  Siam ; 
Atropos  (1  sp.),  Java  and  Borneo ;  Ealys  (3  sp.),  peculiar  to 
Tartary,  Thibet,  Japan,  North  China,  and  Formosa. 

Family  25.— VIPER13XE.    (3  Genera,  22  Species.) 

Genbaal  Distribution. 


Vmtbopioal 

SUB-ftKHOMS. 


NiAmcnc 

SUB-BBOIOHS. 


Pai*cabctic 

SUB-UOUMIS. 


Btbiopun    ]     Ormmtal     I  Australia* 

8UB-UDQIOK8.      SUB-U01Q2I8.      SUBrBBOlOMfc 


i.a.a.4|i.a.a*#|  i.a.s.4  I 


The  Vipericte,  or  True  Vipers,  are  especially  characteristic  of 
the  Palsearctio  and  Ethiopian  regions,  only  one  species  being 
found  over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental  region,  and  another 
reaching  Central  India.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  Africa, 
and  the  Palaearctic  confines  in  South-western  Asia.  The 
common  Viper  ranges  across  the  whole  Paleearctic  region  from 
Portugal  to  Saghalien  Island,  reaching  to  67°  North  Latitude,  in 
Scandinavia,  and  to  58°  in  Central  Siberia.  The  genera,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Strauch's  synopsis,  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Vipera  (17  sp.),  which  has  the  range  of  the  family,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  Paleearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions,  except 
Madagascar,  and  as  far  as  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Java,  in  the  Oriental 
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region;  Echis  (2  sp.),  inhabiting  North  Africa  to  Persia  and 
to  Continental  India;  and  Athens  (3  sp.),  confined  to  West 
Africa. 

Remarks  on  the  General  Distribution  of  Ophidia. 

The  Ophidia,  being  preeminently  a  Tropical  order — rapidly- 
diminishing  in  numbers  as  we  go  north  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  wholly  ceasing  long  before  we  reach  the  Arctic  Circle — we 
cannot  expect  the  two  Northern  regions  to  exhibit  any  great 
variety  or  peculiarity.  Yet  in  their  warmer  portions  they  are 
tolerably  rich;  for,  of  the  25  families  of  snakes,Ad^re  found  in  the 
Nearctic  region,  10  in  the  Palaearctic,  lfi  in  the  Australian,  Ifir 
in  the  Neotropical,  17  in  the  Ethiopian,  and  no  less  than  22  in 
the  Oriental,  which  last  is  thus  seen  to  be  by  far  the  richest  of 
the  great  regions  in  the  variety  of  its  forms  of  Ophidian  life. 
The  only  regions  that  possess  altogether  peculiar  families  of  this 
order,  are  the  Ethiopian  (3),  and  the  Oriental  (f) ;  the  usually 
rich  and  peculiar  Neotropical  region  not  possessing  exclusively, 
any  family  of  snakes ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 
Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  together,  do  not  possess  a 
family  peculiar  to  them.  Every  family  inhabiting  these  two 
regions  is  found  also  in  the  Oriental;  and  this  fact,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  superior  richness  of  the  latter  region  both  in 
families  and  genera,  would  indicate  that  the  Ophidia  had  their 
origin  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World  (the  ancient 
Palaearctic  region)  whence  they  spread  on  all  sides,  in  successive 
waves  of  migration,  to  the  other  regions.  The  distribution  of  the 
genera  peculiar  to,  or  highly  characteristic  of,  the  several  regions 
isasfollows: —  ^ 

The  Nearctic  possesses  & ;  four  of  these  belong  to  the  Colubridae, 
one  to  the  Py  thonidae,  and  four  to  the  Crotalidae.  The  Palaearctic 
region  has  only  8  peculiar  genera,"  belonging  to  the  Colubridae 
and  CrotalidsB.  The  Ethiopian  has  2$  belonging  to  \S  families ; 
four  to  Colubridae,  five  to  Lycpdontidse,  and  three  to  Elapidap. 
The  Oriental  has  no  less  than  $0,  belonging  to  1{T  families ;  five 
are  Colubridae,  five  Uropeltidae,  twelve  Homalopsidae,  six  Lyco- 
dontidae,  three  Amblycephalidae,  eight  Elapidae,  and^BlS  Crota- 
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lido.  The  Australian  has  \ff,  belonging  to  JfchW  families  only ; 
eleven  being  Elapidae,  and  four  Pythonicto. .  The  Neotropical  has 
about  2$  "Wonging  to  $ght  families ;  ttSr*kre  Colubridae,  six 
Pythonidee,  and^hJfrfeat  Dipsadidse,  Scytalidte,  Amblycephalida, 
Elapidea,  and  Crotalidse. 

We  find  then,  that  in  the  Ophidia,  the  regions  adopted  in  this 
work  are  remarkably  distinct ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Orien- 
tal and  Ethiopian,  die  difference  is  strongly  marked,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  genera  being  confined  to  each  region.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe,  that  in  many  cases  the  affinity  seems  to  be 
rather  between  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Oriental 
region,  than  between  the  East  Coast  and  the  plains  of  India ; 
thus  the  Homalopsid® — a  highly  characteristic  Oriental  family — 
occur  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  only ;  the  Dryiophidae,  which 
range  over  the  whole  Oriental  region,  only  occur  in  Madagascar 
and  West  Africa  in  the  Ethiopian ;  the  genus  Dipsas  is  found  over 
all  the  Oriental  region  and  again  in  West  Africa.  A  cause  for  this 
peculiarity  has  been  suggested  in  our  sketch  of  the  past  history 
of  the  Ethiopian  region,  VoL  I.  p.  288.  In  the  Lycodontidee, 
which  are  strictly  confined  to  these  two  regions,  the  genera  are 
all  distinct,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  more  widely  dis- 
tributed Elapidae;  and  although  a  few  desert  forms,  such  as 
EM*  and  the  Erycidse,  are  common  to  Africa  and  the  dry  plains 
of  India,  this  is  evidently  due  to  favourable  climatic  conditions, 
and  cannot  neutralise  the  striking  differences  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  family  and  generic  forms  which  inhabit  the  two  regions. 
The  union  of  Madagascar  with  the  South-western  part  of  the 
Oriental  region  under  the  appellation  Lemuria,  finds  no  support 
in  the  distribution  of  Ophidia ;  which,  however,  strikingly  accords 
with  the  views  developed  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  work,  as  to  the 
great  importance  and  liigh  antiquity  of  the  Euro-Asiatic  conti- 
nent, as  the  chief  land-centre  from  which  the  higher  organisms 
have  spread  over  the  globe. 

.  Fossil  Ophidia. — The  oldest  known  remains  of  Ophidia  occur 
in  the  Eocene  formation  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  others  are  found 
in  the  Miocene  (Brown  Coal)  of  Germany,  and  in  some  Tertiary 
beds  in  the  United  States.    Most  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
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large  species  belonging  to  the  Pythonidae,  so  that  we  are  evi- 
dently still  very  far 'from  knowing  anything  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  this  order.  In  some  of  the  later  Tertiary  deposits  the  poison 
fangs  of  venomous  species  have  been  found ;  also  a  Colubrine 
snake  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  South  of  France. 


Order  II.—LACEBTILIA. 


Family  26.— TKOGONOPHIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Kbotbopigal 

STB-RKIOM. 

Nzutcno 
StJB-Baaiom. 

Palaabctic  I     Ethiopian    i     Obixmtal 

SUB-BBOIOWL  1  SUBHUBQIOHB,  1  80B-BMIOBB. 

AtJBrtULIAV 
BVB-BMOHjm. 

1 

—  - 1— - 1—  -1 

The  single  species  of  Trogonophis,  forming  this  family ,  ia  found 
only  in  North  Africa. 

Family  27.— CHIBOTILXE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Kbotbopigal 
SrB-BKiom. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-rsqiohb. 

PaL«ABCTIC 
SUB-BMHONB. 

ETHIOPIA* 
SUB-BBQIQML 

Oeodral 
80b-bsoiojib. 

AvanuauM 

8UB-ASOIOnL 

3 

* 

_| 

1 

Chirotes,  the  genus  which  constitutes  this  family,  inhabits 
Mexico,  and  has  also  been  found  in  Missouri,  one  of  the  Southern 
United  States. 

Family  28.— AMPHISB^NIDJE.    (1  Genus,  13  Species.) 


UAnaiuij  Asi0iJU0UTiux«. 

Neotropical 
sub-rboiojm. 

NsxBcno 
Sub-ugiohs. 

Paubarctio 

SUB-mXQKWIS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-bmiohb. 

Orirbtal 
Sub-rbqiosr, 

Australia* 

BortMWft 

l.ft-4. 



-fl  — 

i.a  — 
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The  AmphisbaenideB,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Giinther, 
are  all  comprised  in  the  genus  Amphisbcena,  inhabit  Spain  and 
Asia  Minor,  North  and  Tropical  Africa,  South  America  as  far  as 
Buenos-Ayres  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

Family  29.— LEPIDOSTEENH)^.    (3  Genera,  6  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nbotbopioal 

8UB-KSQIONS. 


l.S 


Nbabctio 
8ub-bsqioxb. 


Paukabctig 

8UB-BBGI02TS. 


Ethiopia*   I     Obkbtal 

SUB-BBOIOHS.      SUB-BBOIONB. 


-a. 3 


Aosibauaji 

SUB-BSOKVB, 


The  small  family  of  Lepidosternidse  has  nearly  the  same 
distribution  as  the  last,  indicating  a  curious  relationship  between 
the  Tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America  Lepxdosternon  and 
Cephalopdtis  are  American  genera,  while  Monotrophis  is  African, 

Family  30.— VARANEDjE.    (3  Genera,  3d  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Kbotbopioal 

SUB-BBQIOSB. 


Nbabotto 
sub-rkoions. 


Palaabotio 
sub-beoions. 


Ethiopia* 
sub-bboions. 


Osmnu 

SUB-MCUOXS. 


AosnuLUV 
Sub-mgiokb. 


_fl__    l.a.a- 


i.a.a.4.     i.a  — 


The  VaranicUe,  or  Water  Lizards,  are  most  abundant  in  the 
Oriental  region,  whence  they  extend  into  the  Austro-Malay 
Islands  as  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  into  Australia.  Several 
species  are  found  in  Africa.  Pmmmomvrus  (1  sp.),  is  found  in 
North  Africa  and  North-western  India;  Monitor  (18  sp.), 
has  the  range  of  the  family;  while  Hydrosaurus  (8  sp.)  ranges 
from  Siam  to  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  and,  Australia. 
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Family  31.— HELODERMED^.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-reqions. 

KSARCTIO 
8UB-BEOION8. 

palaarctic 
8ub-rbqioni. 

Ethiopia* 
Sub-rboionb. 

Oriental 
8  ub- regions. 

Australian 

SUB- REGION*. 

3 

1 

1 

The  genus  Hdoderma,  which  constitutes  this  family,  is  found 
in  Mexico. 


Family  32.— 

TEIDM. 

(12  Genera,  74  Spec 

ies.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

8UB-RE010N8. 

Nbabotio 

8UB-BB0IONB. 

PALiEARCTIC 
SUB-BBOIONB. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-bjcgioml 

Oriental 
Sob-begums. 

Australian 

SUB-REGiONS. 

i.a.3.4 

1.3.3- 

I— -I 

:— 1 

The  Teidse,  or  Teguexins — a  group  of  Lizards  allied  to  the 
European  Lacertidae,  but  with  differently  formed  superciliary 
scales — are  highly  characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  region, 
abounding  almost  everywhere  from  Patagonia  to  the  Antilles 
and  Mexico,  and  extending  northwards  to  California  on  the  west 
and  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  east  The  most  extensive  genus  is 
Ameiva,  containing  nearly  60  species  and  having  the  range  of 
the  entire  family;  Teius  (3  sp.),  inhabits  Brazil  and  Mendoza; 
Callopistes  (2  sp.),  Chili ;  CerUrapyx  (3  sp.),  Paraguay  to  Alabama ; 
Dicrodon  (Peru);  Monoplocus  (Western  Ecuador);  with  Acrantus, 
Acanthopyga,)  Emminia,  Crocodilurus,  Crista,  and  Ada,  which 
each  consist  of  a  single  species,  and  all  inhabit  Tropical  America. 

Family  33.— LACERTID^.    (lfc  Genera,  $|  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
sub-beoions. 


Nearctio 
8ub-beoion8. 


Palaarctic 
sub-keqions. 


Ethiopian    I     Oriental    I  Australian 

SUB-BEOIONS.       SUB-REOIONS.       SUB-BEOIONS. 


i.a.3.4i  1.8.3-  li.a.3.4.    —  a — 
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The  Lacertidae,  or  Land  Lizards,  are  small-sized,  terrestrial, 
non-burrowing  lizards,  very  characteristic  of  the  Palsearctic 
region,  which  contains  more  than  half  the  known  species,  and  of 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions,  but 
extending  also  to  South  Africa,  to  Java,  and  even  to  Australia. 
The  best-defined  genera  are  the  following : — 

Lacerta  (10  sp.)v  ranging  over  all  Central  and  South  Europe 
to  Poland,  and  farther  north  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  eastward  to 
Persia,  and  southward  to  North  and  West  Africa ;  Zootoca  (8 
sp.),  has  nearly  the  same  range  in  Europe  as  the  last  genus, 
but  has  representatives  in  Madeira,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia; Tachydromus  (7  sp.)  is  widely  scattered  in  Chinese 
Asia,  Japan,  Borneo,  and  West  Africa ;  Acanthodactylus  (10  sp.) 
is  most  abundant  in  North  Africa,  but  has  a  species  in  South 
Africa,  and  two  in  Central  India ;  Eremias  (18  sp.)  is  found  all 
over  Africa,  and  also  in  the  Crimea,  Persia,  Tartary  and  China ; 
Psammodromus  (2  sp.),  is  confined  to  Spain,  France,  and  Italy ; 
Ophiops  (6  sp.),  inhabits  India,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  to  South 
Russia.  Less  strongly  marked  and  perhaps  less  natural  genera 
are  the  following : — 

Thetia  (1  sp.),  Algiers;  Teira  (1  sp.),  Madeira;   Nucras  (4 
sp.),  Caucasus  and  South  Africa;    Notopholis  (4  sp.),  South 
Europe  and  South  Africa ;  Algira  (3  sp.),  North  and  South  Africa 
Serapteira  (1  sp.),  Nubia ;  Aspidorhinus  (1  sp.),  Caspian  district 
Mmalina  (4  sp.),  North  Africa,  Persia,  and  North-west  India 
Cabrita(l  sp.),  Central  India ;  Pachyrhynchus  (1  sp.),  Benguela. 


Family  34— ZONURIDJE.    (15  Genera,  52  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
SuB-Bsaioim. 

NZABCTIO 
8UB-MOIOM. 

Palaarctio 

SUB-ASOIOlfS. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-beoiom8. 

Oburtal 
SuB-uaioas. 

AU8TKAUA* 
SUB-EIOIOKS. 

-a. a.  * 

i.a.a.4 

-a — 

l.a.a.* 

—  a- 

-# 

The  Zonuridse,  or  Land  Lizards,  characterised  by  a  longitudinal 
fold  of  skin  on  each  side  of  the  body,  have  a  very  remarkable 
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distribution.  Their  head-quarters  is  the  Ethiopian  region, 
which  contains  more  than  half  the  known  genera  and  species, 
most  of  which  are  found  in  South  Africa  and  several  in  Mada- 
gascar. Next  to  Africa  the  largest  number  of  genera  and  species 
are  found  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, with  a  few  in  the  Antilles, 
South  America,  and  California,  and  even  as  far  north  as  British 
Columbia.  Three  of  the  genera  form  a  distinct  sub-group — the 
Glass  Snakes, — the  four  species  composing  it  being  located  in 
North  Africa,  North  America,  South-eastern  Europe,  and  the 
Khasya  Hills. 

The  prominent  fact  in  the  distribution  of  this  family  is,  that 
the  mass  of  the  genera  and  species  form  two  groups,  one  in  South 
AMca,  the  other  in  Mexico, — countries  between  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  means  of  communication.  We  have 
here,  probably,  an  example  of  a  once  much  more  extensive  group, 
widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  which  has  continued  to 
maintain  itself  only  in  those  districts  especially  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  type  of  organization.  This  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  case  with  the  genus  Pseudopm,  whose  two  species  now 
inhabit  South-eastern  Europe  and  the  Khasya  Hills  in  Assam 
respectively. 

The  genera  are, — Cordylus,  Pseudocordylus,  Platysaurus, 
C&rdyfosaurus,  Pleurostrichus,  and  Saurophis,  confined  to  South 
Africa ;  Zonurus,  South  and  East  Africa  and  Madagascar;  Qer- 
rhosaurus,  ranges  over  the  whole  Ethiopian  region ;  Cicigna  is 
confined  to  Madagascar;  Gerrhonotus  (22  sp.),  ranges  from 
British  Columbia,  California,  and  Texas,  to  Cuba  and  South 
America,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Mexico  and  Central  America ; 
Abronia  and  Barissia,  are  two  genera  of  doubtful  distinctness, 
peculiar  to  Mexico ;  Ophisaurus  (the  Glass  Snake)  is  found  in 
the  Southern  United  States  as  far  as  Virginia  ;  the  allied  genus 
Hyalosawrus  in  North  Africa ;  and  Pseudopm,  as  above  stated, 
in  South-east  Europe  and  the  Khasya  Hills. 
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Family  35.— CHALCHXdE.    (3  Genera,  8  Species.) 


ftlNBRAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

Xkotbopical 
Scb-bboioh*. 

Nbabotio 
80b-bboiobb. 

Paljbaboiic 
sub-bboiobb. 

Itbiopiah 

SCB-BJMUOBB. 

Oribbtal 

80B-BBQIOBB. 

Australia* 

8UB-RCQIONS. 

l.a.a- 

fS       1                       1 

t«-| 

The  Chalcid®  are  a  small  group  of  Lizards  characteristic  of 
Tropical  America,  one  species  extending  into  the  United  States. 

The  genera  are  Chalcis  (6  sp.),  ranging  from  Central  America 
to  Chili;  two  other  species,  which  have  been  placed  in  distinct 
genera,  inhabit  North  America  and  Peru. 

Family  36.— ANADIAILE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
Gxmxbal  Distribution. 


Nbotbohcal 
8ub-bbqiomr. 

NsABcno 

SUB-BBOIOBB. 

Palaabctio 
sub-bboiobb. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-BBOIOBB. 

Obibbtal 
sub-bboiobs. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SOB-BBOIOBB. 

■"  H  —  — • 

1 

The  single  species  oiAnadia,  constituting  this  family,  inhabits 
Tropical  America 

Family  37.— CHIKOCOLirLE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 

GKNXRAL  DISTRIBUTION. 


Nbotropioal 
sub-bboiobb. 

NbABCTIO 
SUB-RBOIOBB. 

Palsabctic 
8ub-bbqiobb. 

Ethiopiab 
8ub-rbgioh8. 

Obibbtal 
sxjb-bboiobb. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SUB-BBCnOHS. 

O                   1 

1 

1 

The  genus  Heterodactylv*,  which  constitutes  this  family,  in- 
habits Brazil 
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Family  38.— IPHISAD  JS.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NEOTROPICAL 
SlTB-RBQIONA. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-rboiohs. 

Palxarctic 

SUB-ttBQION8. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-reoion8. 

Oriental 
Sub-rboionb. 

AUSTRALIABJ 
SUB'ftBUlOJQ. 

-■     -  1                 1 

1    ..  .    1 

fl          I 

1 

The  single  species  of  Iphisa,  has  been  found  only  at  Pari  in 
Equatorial  America. 


Family  39.— GERCOSAUETD^.    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-bbqiobb. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-bboiob8. 

Palsarctic 
sub-bboiorb. 

Ethiopian 
Bub-reoiobb. 

Obiebtal 

8(7B-RSaiOBB. 

AUSTRALIA** 
8UB-BBQIOBflL 

a 

The  genus  Cercosaura,  is  known  only  from  Brazil  and  Ecuador. 


Family  40.— CHAM/flSAURIDiE.   (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

8UB-RBG10N8. 


Nbabctio 
sub-rboionb. 


Palaearctic 

8UB-BBOIORB. 


Ethiopia* 
8ub-bboioh8. 


Oribbtal 
sub-rboiobb. 


A08TRALIABT 
SUB-RBOIOBB. 


This  family,  consisting  of  a  single  species  of  the  genus  Chamm- 
saura,  is  confined  to  South  Africa. 
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Family  41.— GTMNOPTHALMTD^E.    (f  Genera,  1,1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropioal 

SUB-RSOIONS. 


Kbarctic     I    PaLjEARCCTO 
8UB-EBOTON8.       ffUB-HROIOWS. 


ETHIOPIMf     I       OUIKNTAL 
SUB-RROIOXS.       8UB-KEOIOW8. 


AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-REOION8. 


-a -4. l.a.s-    -a  -* 


1.8.3- 


The  Gymnopthalmid®,  or  Gape-eyed  Scinks,  so  called  from 
their  rudimentary  eyelids,  form  a  small  group,  which  is  widely 
and  somewhat  erratically  distributed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  genera : — 

Lerista  (1  sp.)  and  three  other  species  for  which  Dr.  Gray  has 
established  the  genera—  Motet hria  (1  sp.),  and  MeneHa  (2  sp.), 
are  confined  to  Australia ;  Cryptoblepharus  (4  sp.),  is  found  in 
West  Australia,  Timor,  New  Guinea,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
Mauritius;  Ablepharus  (4  sp.),  inhabits  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern Europe,  Persia,  Siberia,  West  Africa,  and  the  Bonin 
Islands ;  and  Gymnqpthalrrms  (3  sp.),  is  found  in  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies. 


Family  42.— PYGOPODEDjE.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 

NsABcno 

8UB-RBOION& 

PaLAAROTIO 
RUB-REOIONS. 

Ethiopia* 
8ob-rboiom8. 

Ormntal 
sub-rtgioks. 

AWTRALIAJf 
SuB-RBGIOVa 

1 

1 

mmm  a 

1 

This  small  family  of  two-legged  Lizards,  comprising  the 
genera  Pygapus  and  Delma,  is  found  only  in  Australia  proper 
and  Tasmania 
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Family  43.— APRASIAILE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


NEOTROPICAL 

Sra-RKioHS. 

Nearctio 
8(7b-bbqiomb. 

Palsarotic 

8<7B»RS010RB. 

Ethiopia* 

8UB-BE(MOSR 

OunrtAL 
BuB-tamom. 

ACSTBALIAH 

8uB-Braom. 

_   _  1    - 

1 

The  genus  Aprasia,  constituting  this  family,  is  found  in  West 
and  South  Australia. 

m 

Family  44.— LTALTTXffi.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-beqiorb. 

Nbabotxo 

8t7B-RB9IOX8. 

PaUBARCTIC 
SUB-REGIONR. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-rbgiohr, 

Oriental 
8ctb-uoionh. 

Australia* 
8ur-reoiorb. 

1 

-  ^          — 

1 

This  family  is  also  confined  to  Australia,  the  single  genus, 
Ztalis,  inhabiting  the  Western  and  Northern  districts. 

Family  45.— SCINCIILE.    (60  Genera,  300  Species.) 


Gensral  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
8ub-bjeqioha. 

Nearctio 

SUB-BEOIONS. 

Palaarctio 
Sub-reoionb. 

Ethiopia* 
Sub-regions. 

Orirhtal 

SUB-BBOIOSS. 

Australia* 
sob-bruom. 

i.a.a.4. 

l.a.a- 

1.0.3.4 

i.a.3.4  1 

l.a.a.* 

i.s.a.4 

The  Scincidae,  or  Scinks,  are  an  extensive  family  of  smooth- 
scaled  lizards,  frequenting  dry  and  stony  places,  and  almost 
universally  distributed  over  the  globe,  being  only  absent  from 
the  cold  northern  and  southern  zones.  The  family  itself  is  a 
very  natural  one,  and  it  contains  many  natural  genera ;  but  a 
large  number  have  been  established  which  probably  require 
careful  revision.  .The  following  include  the  more  important  and 
the  best  established  groups : — 
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Scincti8  (2  sp.),  North  Africa  and  Arabia ;  HirwMa  (20  sp.), 
most  of  the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions ;  Cydodina  (1  sp.), 
Hombronia  (1  sp.),  and  Zygosomdla  (1  sp.),  all  from  New 
Zealand ;  Kmeuxia  (1  sp.),  Philippines,  Moluccas,  and  Papuan 
Islands;  Elania  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea;  Carlia  (2  sp.),  North 
Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Mocoa  (16  sp.),  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  with  species  in  Borneo,  West  Africa,  and  Central 
America;  Lipinia  (3  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  New  Guinea; 
Lygosoma  (12  sp.),  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  Pelew  and  Philip- 
pine Islands;  Tetradactylvs  (1  sp.),  Hemierges  (2  sp.),  Chdomdes 
(2  sp.),  OmoUpida  (1  sp.),  Li&olepU  (1  sp.),  Siaphos  (1  sp.), 
Bhodona  (3  8j>.),Anoma$u8  (1  sp.),  Soridia  (2  sp.),  and  OpMo-. 
scincus  (1  sp.)  all  confined  to  Australia;  Cophoscincus  (3  sp.), 
Philippine  Islands,  Celebes,  and  Queensland;  Plestiodon  (18 
sp.),  China  and  Japan,  Africa,  and  America  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska;  Eumeces  (30  sp.),  South  Pake- 
arctic,  Oriental,  and  Australian  regions,  to  New  Ireland  and 
North  Australia;  Mdbowya  (20  sp.),  Oriental  region,  Austro- 
Malaya,  North  Australia,  the  Neotropical  region,  and  to  Lat 
42°  30'  in  North  America;  Amphixestm  (1  sp.),  Borneo;  Bagria 
(1  sp.),  and  Chiamela  (1  sp.),  India;  Senira  (1  sp.),  Philippine 
Islands;  Brachymdes  (2  sp.),  Philippine  Islands  and  Australia; 
Ophiodes  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Anguis  (3  sp.),  West  Palaearctic  region 
and  South  Africa;  TriboUmotw  (1  sp.),  New  Guinea;  Tropido- 
phorus  (2  sp.),  Cochin-China  and  Philippine  Islands;  Norbea 
(2  sp.),  Borneo  and  Australia ;  Trachydosaurus  (1  sp.),  Australia ; 
Oydodus  (8  sp.),  Australia,  Aru  Islands,  and  Ceram ;  Bilubosaurus 
(2  sp.),  Egerina  (2  sp.),  and  Tropidolepisma  (6  sp.),  all  peculiar 
to  Australia;  Heteropus  (7  sp.),  Australia,  Austro-Malaya,  and 
Bourbon;  Pygomdes  (1  sp.),  Madagascar;  Dasia  (1  sp.),  Malaya; 
Euprepes  (70  sp.),  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  Austro- 
Malaya,  South  America  (?) ;  Cdestm  (9  sp.),  peculiar  to  the  An- 
tilles, except  a  species  in  Costa  Bica ;  Diploglossus  (7  sp.),  the 
Neotropical  region ; — with  a  number  of  other  genera  founded  on 
single  species  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
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Family  46.— OPHIOMORID.E.    (2  Genera,  2  Species.) 


Gbnebal  Distribution. 

NEOTROPICAL 

8u»-MGioim. 

NeaBCTTO 
SUB-REOIOKB. 

Pal*  arctic 

SUB-BEGIOMB. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-esoioni. 

Oriental 
sub-reqioxb. 

AUETBALIAV 

-a-- 

— 

— - 1 

The  snake-like  Lizard  constituting  the  genus  Ophiomorus,  is 
found  in  Southern  Russia,  Greece,  and  Algeria ;  while  Zygnojms 
having  four  weak  limbs,  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Mr. 
Blanford  in  South  Persia.  The  family  is  therefore  confined  to 
our  Mediterranean  sub-region. 


Family  47.— SEPED M. 

(7  Genera,  22  species.; 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

8UB-REQIONft. 

Nearctic 
Sub-regions. 

Palsarctic 

SUB-ftEOIONS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-reoionh. 

Oriental 
Sub-reoioms. 

AUSTRALIA* 
S(7B-REOIOm. 

1         a ll.Q.A.A 

—  _    1 

1 

The  Sepidae,  or  Sand-lizards,  are  a  very  natural  group,  almost 
confined  to  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  extending  into  the  desert 
country  on  the  borders  of  the  Oriental  region,  and  into  the  south 
of  the  Palsearctic  region  as  far  as  Palestine,  Madeira,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  even  the  South  of  France.    The  genera  are : — 

Seps  (10  sp.),  South  Europe,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Palestine, 
North*  Africa,  South  Africa, and  Madagascar ;  Sphenops  (2  sp.), 
North  Africa,  Syria,  West  Africa ;  Scelotes  (3  sp.),  Angola  to 
South  Africa,  Madagascar  ;  Thyrus  (1  sp.),  Bourbon  and  Mauri- 
tius ;  Awphiglossus  (1  sp.),  Madagascar ;  Sphenocephaly*  (1  sp.), 
Afghanistan ;  and  Sepsina  (4  sp.),  South-west  Africa. 
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Family  48.— ACONTIADjE.    (3  Genera,  7  Species.) 


Gbmxbal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SCB-BBOIOKfl. 

Nearctio 
sur-rroionb. 

PALAARCnO 
8UB-*B01ON8. 

Ethiopian 

SOB-RBQIOm. 

OrICHTAL      1     AUSTRALIAN 
SCB-RROIOXS.  J    8DB-REOIOM8. 

1  _ 

-a. a. 4    -a —  1   i 

1 

This  small  family  of  snake-like  Lizards  has  a  very  curious  dis- 
tribution, being  found  in  South  and  West  Africa,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  and  Ternate  in  the  Moluccas.  Acontias  (4  sp.),  is  found 
in  the  four  first-named  localities ;  Nessia  (2  sp.),  is  confined  to 
Ceylon ;  Typhioscincus  (1  sp.),  to  Ternate. 

Family  49.— GECKOTID^E.    (50  Genera,  200  Species.) 


General  D 

I8TBIBUTION. 

Neotropical 

SXR-RIGIOffS. 

Nearctio 
8ub-hbqiomb. 

PaLJCARGTIC 
SUB-EEOIOKJ*. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-RKOIOJia. 

Oriental 
Sdb-rxoionb. 

Australia* 
8ub-rsoiom&. 

1.8.3. 4 

l.a.a- 

J.2.3.* 

i.a.3.4. 

i.a.3.* 

1.8.3. 4- 

The  Geckoes,  or  Wsil-Iizards,  form  an  extensive  family,  of 
almost  universal  distribution  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe ; 
and  they  must  have  some  exceptional  means  of  dispersal,  since 
they  are  found  in  many  of  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  great 
oceans, — as  the  Galapagos,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,.  New 
Zealand,  the  Loo-Choo  and  the  Seychelle  Islands,  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  Mauritius,  Ascension,  Madeira,  and  many  others.  The 
following  are  the  larger  and  more  important  genera : — 

Oedwa  (3  sp.),  Australia;  Diplodactylus  (8  sp).,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  California;  Phyllodactylm  (8  sp.),  widely 
scattered  in  Tropical  America,  California,  Madagascar,  and 
Queensland  ;  Hemidactylus  (40  sp.),  all  tropical  and  warm 
countries;  Peropus  (12  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  Papuan  Islands, 
Mauritius,  and  Brazil ;  Pentadactylus  (7  sp.),  Oriental  region  and 
Australia;  Gecko  (12  sp.),  Oriental  region  to  New  Guinea  and 
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North  Australia;  Gehyra  (5  sp.),  Australia,  New  Guinea, and 
Fiji  Islands ;  Tarentola  (7  sp.),  North  Africa,  North  America, 
Madeira,  Borneo,  South  Africa ;  Phdmma  (6  sp.),  Madagas- 
car, Bourbon,  and  Andaman  Islands;  Pachydadylvs  (5  sp.), 
South  and  West  Africa,  and  Ascension  Island ;  Spharrodactylvs 
(5  sp.),  the  Neotropical  region;  NatUtimi$/(6  sp.),  New  Zealand; 
Goniodadylus  (5  sp.),  Australia,  Timor,  South  America,  and 
Algiers ;  Heteronota  (4  sp.),  Australia,  Fiji  Islands,  New  Guinea, 
and  Borneo ;  Cvbina  (4  sp.),  the  Neotropical  region ;  Gymno- 
dactylus  (16  sp.),  all  warm  countries  except  Australia;  Phyllurus 
(3  sp.),  Australia ;  Stenodactylus  (4  sp.),  North  and  West  Africa, 
and  Bio  Grande  in  North  America. 

The  remaining  genera  mostly  consist  of  single  species,  and 
are  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
indicated  in  the  preceding  list  Madagascar,  the  Seychelle  Islands, 
Chili,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  South  Africa,  Tahiti,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  New  Caledonia,  and  Australia — all  have  peculiar  genera, 
while  two  new  ones  have  recently  been  described  from  Persia. 

Family  50.— IGUANHLE.    (56  Genera,  236  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rboions. 

NBAftcno 

8UB-REOION8. 

Palaarctic 

8UB-REOIOJf8. 

Ethiopia* 
8db-rkoion8. 

Oribktax. 

8UB-RB010H1. 

AO*T*AMAK 
SUB-UOIOMS. 

1.8.3. 4 

i.a.3- 

— -1 

—  a  — 

The  extensive  family  of  the  Iguanas  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Neotropical  region,  in  every  part  of  which  the  species 
abound,  even  as  far  as  nearly  50°  South  Latitude  in  Patagonia. 
They  also  extend  northwards  into  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
Nearctic  region,  as  far  as  California,  British  Columbia,  and 
Kansas  on  the  west,  and  to  43°  North  Latitude  in  the  Eastern 
States.  A  distinct  genus  occurs  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  one 
has  been  described  as  from  Australia,  and  another  from 
Madagascar,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  these.  The  most 
extensive  genera  are  : — 

AtwUvs  (84  sp.),  found  in  most,  parts  of  Tropical  America  and 
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north  to  California ;  Tropidolepis  (15  sp.),  which  has  nearly  the 
same  range;  Lewcephalv*  (14  sp.),  Antilles,  Guayaquil,  and 
Galapagos  Islands;  Leiolccmvs  (14  sp.),  Peru  to  Patagonia; 
Scdoporvs  (9  sp.),  from  Brazil  to  California  and  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  east  to  Florida  ;  Proctotretus  (6  sp.),  Chili  and  Pata- 
gonia; Phrynosoma  (8  sp.),  New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon 
and  British  Columbia,  Arkansas  and  Florida;  Iguana  (5  sp.), 
Antilles  and  South  America;  Qydvfca  (4  sp.),  Antilles,  Hon- 
duras, and  Mexico. 
Among  the  host  of  smaller  genera  may  be  noted : — 
Brackylophus,  found  in  the  Fiji  Islands ;  Trachycephalus  and 
Oreocephdvs,  peculiar  to  the  Galapagos ;  Oreodeira,  said  to.be  from 
Australia ;  Diplolamus  and  PhymcUurus,  found  only  in  Chili  and 
Patagonia;  and  Callisaurus,  Ufa,  Evphryne,  Uma,  and  Hol- 
btookia,  from  New  Mexico  and  California.  All  the  other  genera 
are  from  various  parts  of  Tropical  America. 

Family  51.— AGAMIDJE.    (4$  Genera,  1S$  Species.) 


Genkkal  Distribution. 


NEOTROPICAL 


KzABcno 


Pal*  ajictio 


Ethiopian 


8UB-BEOIOlfR.       SUB-RBOIONB.       SUB-BBGIONS.      SUB-RBOIONS.      SUB-RBOIONS.      8CB-RE010NS. 


OBWNTAL 


-*•••+    i.a.t.4    i.a.s.4 


AtJBTRAUAN  . 


l.a.a- 


The  extensive  family  Agamidse— the  Eastern  representative 
of  the  Iguanas — is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region, 
which  possesses  about  half  the  known  genera  and  species.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  greater  part  inhabit  the  Australian  region ;  others 
range  over  the  deserts  of  Central  and  Western  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa,  as  far  as  Greece  and  South  Russia.  One  genus  extends 
through  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  are  three 
peculiar  genera  in  Madagascar,  but  the  family  is  very  poorly 
represented  in  the  Ethiopian  region.  Many  of  these  creatures 
are  adorned  with  beautifully  varied  and  vivid  colours,  and  the 
little  "  dragons  "  or  flying-Jizards  are  among  the  most  interesting 
forms  in  the  entire  order.  The  larger  genera  are  distributed  as 
follows : — 
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Draco  (18  sp.),  the  Oriental  region,  excluding  Ceylon; 
Otocryptis  (4  sp.),  Ceylon,  North  India,  Malaya ;  CercUophara  (3 
sp.),  Ceylon ;  Qonyocephalus  (8  sp.),  Papuan  Islands,  Java,  Borneo, 
Pelew  Islands;  DUophyrm  (7  sp.),  Indo-Malaya  and  Siam; 
Japalura  (6  sp.),  Himalayas,  Borneo,  Formosa,  and  Loo  Choo 
Islands ;  Sitana  (2  sp.),  Central  and  South  India  and  Ceylon ; 
Bronchocda  (3  sp.),  Indo-Malaya,  Cambodja,  and  Celebes; 
Ccdotes  (12  sp.),  Continental  India  to  China,  Philippine  Islands ; 
Oriocalotes  (2  sp.),  Himalayas;  Acanthosaura  (5  sp.),  Malacca 
and  Siam;  Turns  (3  sp.),  Andaman  Islands,  Borneo,  Philip- 
pine and  Papuan  Islands;  Physignathtis  (3  sp.),  Cochin-China 
and  Australia ;  Uromcutiix  (5  sp.),  South  Russia,  North  Africa* 
Central  India ;  Stdlio  (5  sp.),  Caucasus  and  Greece  to  Arabia, 
High  Himalayas  and  Central  India ;  Trapelus  (5  sp.),  Tartary, 
Egypt,  and  Afghanistan ;  Phrynocephalus  (10  sp.),  Tartary  and 
Mongolia,  Persia  and  Afghanistan ;  Lophura  (2  sp.),  Amboyna 
and  Pelew  Islands;  Qramma&ophorus  (14  sp.),  Australia  and 
Tasmania ;  Agama  (14  sp.),  North  Africa  to  the  Punjaub,  South 
Africa.  The  remaining  genera  each  consist  of  a  single  species. 
Eight  are  peculiar  to  Australia,  one  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  one  to  the 
Aru  Islands,  .three  to  Ceylon,  five  to  other  parts  of  the  Oriental 
region,  one  to  Persia,  and  one  to  South  Kussia. 

Family  52.— CHAM^ELEONIDuft    (1  Genus,  30  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-rroiona. 

Neabctic 
sub-rsoions. 

Pal*  arctic 

8UB-MBOIOV8. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-RKOIOftft. 

Oriental 

SUBtRROtOXS. 

AUSTRALIAN 

SuB-ftsoiom. 

____ 

-.— 

1. ft. 3.* 

••— 1 

The  Chamaeleons  are  an  almost  exclusively  Ethiopian  group, 
only  one  species,  the  common  Chamseleon,  inhabiting  North 
Africa  and  Western  Asia  as  far  as  Central  India  and  Ceyloa 
They  abound  all  over  Africa,  and  peculiar  species  are  found  in 
Madagascar  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  the  Island  of  Fer- 
nando Po. 
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General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Lacertilia. 

The  distribution  of  the  Lacertilia  is,  in  many  particulars, 
strikingly  opposed  to ,  that  of  the  Ophidia.  The  Oriental, 
instead  of  being  the  richest  is  one  of  the  poorest  regions,  both 
in  the  number  of  families  and  in  the  number  of  peculiar  genera 
it  contains ;  while  in  both  these  respects  the  Neotropical  is  by 
far  the  richest    The  distribution  of  the  families  is  as  follows : — 

The  Nearctic  region  has  7  families,  jfone  of  which  j&e  peculiar 
to  it ;  but  it  has  A$  peculiar  gen®&-^phirotes,  Ophisaurus,  and 
Phrynosoma. 

The  Palsearctic  region  has  12  families,  with  two  (Ophio- 
moridae  and  Trogonophid%  egtb  eonsiBting  of  *  single  specie*) 
peculiar;  while  it  has  Jp  peculiar  or  very  characteristic  gene$&^ 
Trogonophds  in  North  Africa,  Psammodromu*  in  South  Europe, 
Eyalosaurus  in  North  Africa,  Scincm  in  North  Africa  and  Arabia, 
OpMomorus  in  East  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  Phrynocephcdw 
in  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Afghanistan  We  hare  here  a  striking 
amount  of  diversity  between  the  Nearctic  and  Palasarctic 
regions  with  hardly  a  single  point  of  resemblance. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  13  families,  only  one  of  which  (the 
Chamaesauridee,  consisting  of  a  single  species)  is  altogether  pecu- 
liar; but  it  possesses  21*  peculiar  or  characteristic  genera,  9 
belonging  to  the  Zonurid®,  J&to  the  Sepid®,  7  to  the  Geckotid®, 
and  ^r to  the  Agamid®. 

The  Oriental  region  has  only  8  families,  none  of  which  are 
peculiar ;  but  there  are  28Apeculiar  genera,  6  belonging  to  the 
Scincid®,  1  to  the  Acontiad®,  5  to  the  Geckotidse,  and  16  to  the 
Agamid®.  Many  lizards  being  sand  and  desert-haunters,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  number  of  forms  are  common  to  the  border- 
lands of  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions ;  yet  the  Sepid®,  so 
abundant  in  all  Africa,  do  not  range  to  the  peninsula  of  India ;  and 
the  equally  Ethiopian  Zonurid®  have  only  one  Oriental  species, 
found,  not  in  the  peninsula  but  in  the  Khasya  Hills.  The  Aeon- 
tiadee  alone  offer  some  analogy  to  the  distribution  of  the  Lemurs, 
being  found  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas. 

The  Australian  region  has  11  families,  3  of  which  are  pecu- 
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liar;  and  it  has  about  JK)  peculiar  genera  injteft  families,  about 
half  of  these  genera  belonging  to  the  Scincidae.  Only  3 
families  of  almost  universal  distribution  are  common  to  the 
Australian  and  Neotropical  regions,  ^ith  one  species  of  the 
American  IguanicUe  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  so  that,  as  for  as  this 
order  is  concerned,  these  two  regions  have  little  resemblance. 

The  Neotropical  region  has  15  families,  JfPof  which  are  peculiar 
to  it,  and  it  possesses  more  than  50  peculiar  genera.  These  are 
distributed  among  12  families,  but  more  than  half  belong  to  the 
Iguanidse,  and  half  the  remainder  to  the  Teidee ,— the  two  families 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  regioa  All  the  Ne- 
arctic  families  which  are  not  of  almost  universal  distribution  are 
peculiarly  Neotropical,  showing  that  the  Lacertilia  of  the  former 
region  have  probably  been  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the 
latter. 

On  the  whole  the  distribution  of  the  Lacertilia  shows  a 
remarkable  amount  of  specialization  in  each  of  the  great  tropical 
regions,  whence  we  may  infer  that  Southern  Asia,  Tropical 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America,  each  obtained  their  original 
stock  of  this  order  at  very  remote  periods,  and  that  there  has 
since  been  little  intercommunication  between  them.  The  peculiar 
affinities  indicated  by  such  cases  as  the  Lepidosternidae,  found 
only  in  the  tropics  of  Africa  and  South  America,  and  Tachydromw 
in  Eastern  Asia  and  West  Africa,  may  be  the  results  either  of 
once  widely  distributed  families  surviving  only  in  isolated  locali- 
ties where  the  conditions  are  favourable,— or  of  some  partial  and 
temporary  geographical  connection,  allowing  of  a  limited  degree 
of  intermixture  of  faunas.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  more 
probable  and  generally  efficient  cause,  but  the  latter  may  have 
operated  in  exceptional  cases. 

Fossil  Lacertilia. 
These  date  back  to  the  Triassic  period,  and  they  are  found  in 
most  succeeding  formations,  but  it  is  not  till  the  Tertiary  period 
that  forms  allied  to  existing  genera  occur.  These  are  at  present 
too  rare  and  too  ill-defined  to  throw  much  light  on  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  order. 
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Order  III.—RHYNCOCBPHALINA. 


Family  53.— BHYNCOCEPHALID^.    (1  Genua,  1  Species.) 

Gkokal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-bboiobb. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-bsoiob& 

Paubabctic 
Sub-bboiobb. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-BBOIOBB. 

Oeixhtal 
Sub-bboiobb. 

A08TRALIAH 
SUB-BBOIOBB. 

1 i 1 

« 

—  —  —  ^ 

The  singular  and  isolated  genus  Eatteria — the  "Tuatara"  or 
fringed  lizard — which  alone  constitutes  this  family,  has  peculiari- 
ties of  structure  which  separate  it  from  both  lizards  and  crocodiles, 
and  mark  it  out  as  an  ancestral  type,  as  distinct  from  other  living 
reptiles  as  the  Marsupials  are  from  other  Mammalia.  It  is  con- 
fined to  New  Zealand,  and  is  chiefly  found  on  small  islands  near 
the  north-east  coast,  being  very  rare,  if  not  extinct,  on  the  main 
land.  A  fossil  reptile  named  Eyperodapedon,  of  Triassic  age,  has 
been  found  in  Scotland  and  India,  and  is  supposed  by  Professor 
Huxley  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  Eatteria  than  to  any  other 
living  animal 

Order-  IK— CROCODILIA. 
Family  54.— GAVIALID^E.    (2  Genera*  3  Species.) 


General  Distbibution. 

NEOTROPICAL 
8UB-BBOIGX& 

Nbabctio 
Sob-bboioms. 

Palxabctic 
sub-bboiobb. 

Ethiopian 

BuB-BJNUOtfS, 

ORIKBTAL 

SoB-saawn. 

Australian 
Sub-bbojohb. 

1 * 

1 

The  Gavials  are  long-snouted  Crocodiles  with  large  front  teeth, 
and  canines  fitting  in  notches  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  consist 
of  two  genera,  Gaviolu  (1  sp.),  inhabiting  the  Ganges ;  Tomistoma 
(2  sp.),  found  in  the  rivers  of  Borneo  and  North  Australia 
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Family  55.— CROCODILIDiE.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rkoioms. 


NbABCTIO 
SUB-BEOIOMB. 


Palaabctio 
bub-rboions. 


Ethiopia* 
8db-bboion8. 


Oriental 
sub-kkoioks. 


AOWBAUIW 
SUR-BJBQfOKS. 


i.  a.  a.  *i.  a.  a.*    14  — 


-a. a. 4 


The  true  Crocodiles,  which  have  the  canines  in  notches,  and 
the  large  front  teeth  in  pits  in  the  upp#r  jaw,  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  inhabiting  all 
the  rivers  of  Africa,  the  shores  and  estuaries  of  India,  Siam, 
and  eastward  to  North  Australia.  Other  forms  inhabit  Cuba, 
Yucatan,  and  Guatemala,  to  Ecuador  and  the  Orinooko.  Four 
species  are  Asiatic,  one  exclusively  Australian,  three  African, 
and  four  American.  These  have  been  placed  in  distinct 
groups,  but  Dr.  Giinther  considers  them  all  to  form  one 
genus,  CrocodUus. 


Family  56.— ALLIGATORIDjE.    (1  Genus,  10  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

SUB-RBQIONB. 

Nearctio 
8ub-bbgiom8. 

Pauearctic 

8DB-REOIONH. 

Ethiopia* 
Sub-rjcoioMl 

Omental 
80b-rbqioks. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-RCOIOK'i. 

—  a  .  3  —  +? 

3_ 

1— - 

1— - 

— - 

.._. 

The  Alligators,  which  are  distinguished  by  having  both  the 
large  front  teeth  and  the  canines  fitting  into  pits  of  the 
upper  jaw,  are  confined  to  the  Neotropical,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Nearctic  regions,  from  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
Texas  through  all  Tropical  America,  but  they  appear  to  be 
absent  from  the  Antilles.  They  are  all  placed  by  Dr.  Giinther 
in  the  single  genus,  Alligator. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  Crocodilia. 

These  animals,  being  few  in  number  and  wholly  confined 
to  the  tropical  and   sub-tropical  regions,  are  of  comparatively 
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little  interest  as  regards  geographical  distribution.  America 
possesses  both  Crocodiles  and  Alligators;  India,  Crocodiles 
and  Gavials ;  while  Africa  has  Crocodiles  only.  Both  Croco- 
diles and  Gavials  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Australian  region,  so  that  neither  of  the  three  families  are 
restricted  to  a  single  region. 

Fossil  Crocodilia. 

The  existing  families  of  the  order  date  back  to  the 
Eocene  period  in  •  Europe,  and  the  Cretaceous  in  North 
America.  In  the  south  of  England,  Alligators,  Gavials, 
and  Crocodiles,  all  occur  in  Eocene  beds,  indicating  that  the 
present  distribution  of  these  families  is  the  result  of  partial 
extinction,  and  a  gradual  restriction  of  their  range — a  most 
instructive  fact,  suggesting  the  true  explanation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  discontinuous  distribution  which  are  sometimes 
held  to  prove  the  former  union  of  lands  now  divided  by  the 
deepest  oceans.  In  more  ancient  formations,  a  number  of 
Crocodilian  remains  have  been  discovered  which  cannot  be 
classed  in  any  existing  families,  and  which,  therefore,  throw  no 
light  on  the  existing  distribution  of  the  group. 


Order  V.—CHELONIA. 
Family  57.— TESTUDINIDjE.    (1$  Genera,  126  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Krotbopical 

BlTB-RBOIOSIS. 


Nbabctio 

8UB-BKIOX8. 


Paljcabotic 

SUB-BBOIOm. 


Ethiopian 
8ub-bkoiok8. 


OftlBYTAL   „ 
80B-MOIOMB. 


Australian 
sub-bboions. 


i.a.a.4    l.a.a.*     i.i-4|i.a.M    i.u.4     -* 


The  Testudinidse,  including  the  land  and  many  fresh-water 
tortoises,  are  very  widely  distributed  over  the  Old  and  New 
worlds,  but  are  entirely  absent  from  Australia.  They  are 
especially  abundant  in  the  Nearctic  region,  as  far  north  as 
Canada  and  British  Columbia,  and  almost  equally  so  in  the 
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Neotropical  and  Oriental  regions ;  in  the  Ethiopian  there  is  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  species,  and  in  the 
Palaearctic  they  are  still  less  numerous,  being  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  it,  except  one  species  which  extends  as  far  north 
as  Hungary  and  Prussia    The  genera  are : — 

Testudo  (25  sp.),  most  abundant  in  the  Ethiopian  region, 
but  also  extending  over  the  Oriental  region,  into  South 
Europe,  and  the  Eastern  States  of  North  America;1  Emys 
(64  sp.),  abundant  in  North  America  and  over  the  whole 
Oriental  region,  less  so  in  the  Neotropical  and  the  Palaearctic 
regions;  Gmosternon,  (13  sp.),  United  States  and  California, 
and  Tropical  America;  Aromochelys  (4  sp.),  confined  to  the 
Eastern  States  of  North  America ;  Staurotypus  (2  sp.),  Guate- 
mala and  Mexioo;  Chelydra  (1  sp.),  Canada  to  Louisiana; 
Claudius  (1  sp.),  Mexico ;  Dermatemys  (3  sp.),  South  America, 
Guatemala,  and  Yucatan ;  Terrapene  (4  sp.),  Maine  to  Mexico, 
Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  Shanghae  and  Formosa — a  doubtfully 
natural  group ;  Ciwyoois  (3  sp.),  Pyxis  (1  sp.),  Ghersina  (4  sp.), 
are  all  Ethiopian  ;  Dwnerilia  (1  sp.),  is  from  Madagascar  only. 

Famtly  58.— CHELYDID^E.    (10  Genera,  4^A?^peciea) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical        Neabctio        Palaarctio        Ethiopian         Oriental        Australia* 
sub-rbqiohh.     sub-regionb.     sub-rxoions.    sub-rxoiomb.    sub-bboioss.     scb-rrqkhb. 


-a  — 


l.fl.3.4 


4^a  — 


The  Chelydidse,  or  fresh-water  tortoises  with  imperfectly 
retractile  hfeads,  have  a  remarkable  distribution  in  the  three 
great  southern  continents  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
America ;  the  largest  number  of  species  being  found  in  the  latter 
country.     The  genera  are : — 

Pdtocephalus  (1  sp.),  Podocnemis  (6  sp.),  Hydromedusa  (4  sp.), 
Chdys  (1  sp.),  and  PUUemys  (16  sp.),  inhabiting  South  America 
from  the  Orinooko  to  the  La  Plata,  the  latter  genus  occurring 
also  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Ckelodina  (5  sp,),  Chdemys 
(1  sp.),  and  Elseya  (2  sp.)   from  Australia ;  while  SUrnotheres 
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(6  sp.),  and  Pelomedusa  (3  sp.),  inhabit  Tropical  and  South  Africa 
and  Madagascar. 


Family  59.— TEIONTCHIDiE.    (3  Genera,  25  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


2?B0! 
BCB-] 


NsABono 

•uB-EEOIONa 


Faljubotic 

StJB-BKHOKB. 


Ethiopian. 
Bub-sibqiomi 


Obibhtal 
Bim-Bsaiom. 


Australian 
SvB-ssaiONB. 


3_ 


4, 


1.2.3-  ll. ft. 3.4| 


The  distribution  of  the  Trionychidse,  or  Soft  Tortoises,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Chelydictee,  yet  is  equally  interesting. 
They  abound  most  in  the  Oriental  regioii,  extending  beyond  it 
to  Northern  China  and  Japan.  In  the  Nearctic  region  they  are 
only  found  in  the  Eastern  States,  corresponding  curiously  to 
the  distribution  of  plants,  in  which  the  affinity  of  Japan  to 
the  Eastern  States  is  greater  than  to  California.  The  Triony- 
chidffi  are  also  found  over  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  not  in 
Madagascar. 

The  genera  are, — THonyx  (17  sp.),  which  extends  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  family  as  above  indicated;  Cycloderma  (5  sp.), 
peculiar  to  Africa;  Emyda  (3  sp.),  the  peninsula  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Africa. 


Familt  60.— CHELONIHLE.    (2  Genera,  5  Species.) 
General  Distribution.— All  the  warm  and  tropical  Seas. 

The  Marine  Turtles  are  almost  universally  distributed. 
jDermatochdys  (1  sp.),  is  found  in  the  temperate  seas  of  both 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres ;  Cfielone  (4  sp.),  ranges 
over  all  the  tropical  seas — C.  viridis,.  the  epicureans'  species, 
inhabiting  the  Atlantic,  while  C.  imbricata  which  produces  the 
"tortoisesbell"  of  commerce  is  found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans. 
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Remarks  on  the  DistribtUum  of  the  Chelonia. 

The  four  families  into  which  the  Chelonia  are  classed  have 
all  of  them  a  wide  distribution,  though  none  are  universaL 
The  Ethiopian  region  seems  to  be  the  richest,  as  it  possesses  3 
of  the  four  families,  while  no  other  region  has  more  than  2 ; 
and  it  also  possesses  7  peculiar  genera.  Next  comes  the  Neo- 
tropical region  with  2  families .  and  fi  peculiar  genera ;  the 
Australian  with  3,  and  the  Nearctic  with  2  peculiar  genera; 
while  the  Oriental  and  Palaearctic  regions  possess  none  that 
are  peculiar.  There  are  about  30  genera  and  200  species 
in  the  whole  order. 

'  Fossil  Chelonia. — The  earliest  undoubted  remains  of  this  order 
occur  in  the  Upper  Oolite.  These  belong  to  the  Cheloniidae 
and  Emydidse,  which  are  also  found  in  the  Chalk.  In  the 
Tertiary  beds  Chelonia  are  more  abundant,  and  the  Trionychidae 
now  appear.  The  Testudinid®  are  first  met  with  in  the  Miocene 
formation  of  Europe  and  the  Eocene  of  North  America,  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  gigantic  Colossochelys  Atlas  of  the 
Siwalik  Hills.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  families  of  the 
order  Chelonia  were  already  specialised  in  the  Secondary  period, 
a  fact  which,  together  with  their  more  or  less  aquatic  habits, 
sufficiently  accounts  for  their  generally  wide  distribution. 
Species  of  Testudo,  Emys,  and  Trionyz,  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  south  of  France. 
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AMPHIBIA. 

Order I.—PSEUDOPHIDIA. 

Family  1.— CjECIUAD JSL    (4  Genera,  10  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


VaOTBOPKUL 
•UB-UQIOm, 

Nbabctio 

8UB-BBOIOM. 

Pat.*abctio 

8UB-UOIOVI. 

Ethiopia* 

SOB-BJCQIOXS. 

Oriental 
sob-bboioms. 

Auotuuah 
sue-reounh. 

-aia- 

'  - 

---  - 

— - 

l.ft.3- 



The  Cseciliadse  are  a  curious  group  of  worm-like  Amphibia 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  three  great  tropical  regions.  The 
genera  axe,—Ccecilia,  which  inhabits  West  Africa,  Malabar,  and 
South  America;  SiphanqpeU,  peculiar  to  Brazil  and  Mexico; 
Ichthyopsis,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Khasya  Mountains ;  and  Rhino- 
trema  from  Cayenne. 


Order  II.—UBODELA. 
Family  2.— SIBENID^.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rboiovs. 


NxARcno 

8UB-RBOION8. 


Palaabctio 
8ub-reoioh8. 


Ethiopia* 

8UB-BE010NS. 


Oriental 
sub-rboioms. 


AUSTRALIA* 

SuB-Rsoiowa. 


The  genus  Siren,  consisting  of  eel-like  Batrachians  with  two 
anterior  feet  and  permanent  branchiae,  inhabits  the  South- 
Eastern  States  of  North  America  from  Texas  to  Carolina 
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Family  3.— PKOTEIDiE.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-regions. 


NeARCTIO 
8UB-REGION& 


Palsearctio 
sub-regions. 


Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 


Oriental 
sub-regions. 


Aum-VAUAjr 

SUB-REGIOHS. 


The  Proteidee  have  four  feet  and  persistent  external  branchiae. 
The  two  genera  are, — Proteus  (1  sp.),  found  only  in  caverns  of 
Central  Europe ;  and  Mmdbranchue,  which  cure  like  newts  in 
form,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern  States  of  North  America. 

Family  4— AMPHIUMIDuE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

BUB-REOIONS. 


Nearctio 
Sub-regions. 


Palaarctio 

SUB-REGIONS. 


Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 


Oriental 
Sub-regions. 


Australian 

SUB-REOIOKS. 


The  genus  Amphiuma,  or  Murcenop&is,  consists  of  slender  eel- 
like creatures  with  four  rudimentary  feet,  and  no  external 
branchiae.  The  species  inhabit  the  Southern  United  States  from 
New  Orleans  to  Carolina. 


Family  5.— MENOPOMUXE.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Bub-regions. 

Nearctic 
Sub-regions. 

Palaarctic 
Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 

Oriental 
Sub-rbgioxs. 

Australian 
Sob-reoiohb. 

3                          A 

| 

There  are  large  Salamanders  of  repulsive  appearance,  found 
only  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Eastern  United  States.  The 
genera  are, — Sieboldia  (2  sp.),  Japan  and  north-west  China; 
3fenopoma  =  Ptotonopm  (2  sp.),  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers. 
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Family  6.— SALAMANDRID M.    (20  Genera,  85  Species.) 


GENEBAL  DI8TKIBTJTI0N. 

NtOTROPlCAL 
BUB-UBQIONS. 

Nkabctic 
8ub-rjegion8. 

Pajlsarctic 

StJB-ftEQIONS. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-rcoions. 

Oriental 
8ub-ebqiox8. 

AU8TRALIAn 
SUB-BBOIONB. 

-a.a- 

i.a.a.4. 

i.a.a.4 



—  a- 



The  Salamandrid®,  of  which  our  common  Newts  are  charac- 
teristic examples,  form  an  extensive  family  highly  characteristic 
of  the  North  Temperate  regions,  a  few  species  only  extending 
into  the  Neotropical  region  along  the  Andes  to  near  Bogotd,  and 
one  into  the  Oriental  region  in  Western  China.  The  genera,  as 
arranged  by  Dr.  Strauch,  are  as  follows : — 

Salamandra  (2  sp.),  Central  and  South  Europe  and  North 
Africa ;  Plewrodeles  (1  sp.),  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Morocco ;  Brady- 
bates  (1  sp.),  Spain ;  Triton  (16  sp.),  all  Europe  except  the 
extreme  north,  Algeria,  North  China  and  Japan,  Eastern  States 
of  North  America,  California  and  Oregon;  Chioglossa  (2  sp.) 
Portugal  .and  South  Europe ;  Salanumdrina  (1  sp.),  Italy  to  Dal- 
matia;  Ellipsoglossa  (2  sp.),  Japan;  Isodactyliwra  (2  sp.),  East 
Siberia;  Onychadactylys  (1  sp.),  Japan;  Amblystoma  (21  sp.), 
Nearctic  region  from  Canada  and  Oregon  to  Mexico,most  abundant 
in  Eastern  States ;  Ranodon  (1  sp.),  Tartary  and  North-east  China ; 
Dicamptodon  (1  sp.),  California ;  Plethodon  (5  sp.),  Massachusetts 
to  Louisiana,  and  Vancouver's  Island  to  California ;  Desmognathxis 
(4  sp.),  Eastern  United  States  south  of  latitude  43° ;  Anaides  (1 
sp.),  Oregon  and  Northern  California;  Hemidactylium  (2  sp.), 
South-eastern  United  States  and  Southern  California;  Heredia 
(1  sp.),  Oregon  and  California ;  Spelerpes  (18  sp.),  Eastern  United 
States  from  Massachusetts  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Andes  of  Bogota,  with  a  species  in  South  Europe ;  Batrachoseps 
(2  sp.),  South-eastern  United  States  and  California ;  Tylotriton 
(1  sp.),  Yunan  in  West  China. 
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Order  IIL—ANJTRA. 

Family  7.— RHINOPHRYNIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Nbotboptoal 

8tB-BBOIOBa 

Nbabotio 
8ub-bbqiom8. 

Palaabctic 
8ub-rboiohh. 

Ethiopia* 

80B-BBOIOV& 

Obibbtal 

8(7B-BB<UOBS. 

AusrsAUAjr 
8ub-beoiobb. 

m 

The  Rhinophrynidae  are  Toads  with  imperfect  ears  and  a 
tongue  which  is  free  in  front  The  single  species  of  Bhinophry- 
nm,  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Family  8.— PHRYNISCIDjE.    (5  Genera,  13  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical       Nbabctio        Paubabctio       Ethiopia*         Obibbtal        Aorbauay 

SUB-BBOIONS.      8UB-BBOXOB&      SUB-BBQIOKB.      8tJB-BBQIOB8.      SUB-BBOIOIQ.      SUB-BBCUOHS. 


i.a.3- 


l.a — 


* 


a  — 


The  Phryniscidae,  or  Toads  with  imperfect  ears  and  tongue 
fixed  in  front,  are  widely  distributed  over  the  wanner  regions  of 
the  earth,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Neotropical  region  and 
Australia,  while  only  single  species  occur  in  the  Old  World.  The 
genera  are : — 

Phryniscus  (7  sp.),  from  Costa  Rica  to  Chili  and  Monte  Video ; 
Brachycephalm  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Pseudophryne  (3  sp.),  Australia 
and  Tasmania ;  Hcmiisus  (1  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Micrhyla  (1  sp.), 
Java. 

Family  9.— HYLAPLESIDjE.    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


KrOTKOPICAL 
8l.'B-B801OBB> 

Nbabotio 
8ub-bboions. 

Paukabotic 

SUB-BSOtOBB, 

Ethiopia* 

StJB~BJCOIOKfL 

Obibntal     j  Atotbauax 

80A-BBOIOKS.      SUB-BCGIOKS, 

l.fl-4. 

1 

1 
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The  Hylaplesidae  are  Toads  with  perfect  ears,  and  they 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Neotropical  regioa  The  only  genus, 
HylapUfria  (5  sp.),  inhabits  Brazil,  Chili,  and  the  Island  of 
HaytL 

Family  10.— BUFONIDjE.    $  Genera,  &l  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sto-bbgioka. 

Nbabctio 
Sub-bboiorb. 

Paljeabctio 
sub-bbgiobb, 

Ethiopia* 
Scb-bbqiorb, 

Oricntal 
SuB-BBoioan. 

australia* 
Sob-broioms. 

i.a.a.4. 

l.fl.S.4 

l.ft.3.4 

1.2.3- 

i.a.s.4. 

I-— ■ 

The  rather  extensive  family  of  the  Bufonid®,  which  includes 
our  common  Toad,  and  is  characterised  by  prominent  neck  glands 
and  tongue  fixed  in  front,  is  almost  universally  distributed,  but 
is  very  rare  in  the  Australian  region ;  one  species  being  found 
in  Celebes  and  one  in  Australia,    The  genera  are : — 

Kalophrynus  (2  sp.),  Borneo ;  Bufo  (58  sp.),  has  the  range  of 
the  entire  family,  except  Australia;  OtUophm  (1  sp.),  South 
America;  Peltwphryne  (1  sp.),  Porto  Rico;  Pseudobufo  (1  sp.), 
Malay  Peninsula ;  Schdsmcukrma  (1  sp.),  Natal ;  Notaden  (1  sp.), 
East  Central  Australia. 


Family  11.— XENORHINIILE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sub-bboioks. 

Nbabctio 
8ub-reoiov8. 

Pal*abotic 
Sub-regions. 

Ethiopia* 
Sub-bboioxs. 

Oriental 
Sub- regions. 

AUSTRALIA]! 
SUB-RROIONS. 

J 

The  Xenorhinidse  may  be  characterised  as  Toads  with  perfect 
ears  and  tongue  free  in  front.  The  only  species  of  Zenorhina  is 
a  native  of  New  Guinea. 
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Family  12.— ENGYSTOMID^E.    (15  Genera,  3i^pecies.) 


General  Distribution. 


Vbovbopkul 
BcB-noiam. 

Nkabotio 
8ub-bboiomb. 

PaLAABCXIC 

BuB-iuoiom. 

Ethiopia* 

BUB-BKOIOIO. 

Oriental 

SCB-BBCUOKt. 

ACRBAUAX 

8vB-Braon. 

1.2.3  - 

__3- 

— -1 

--I 

i.a.a.4. 

-a  — 

The  Engystomidae  are  Toads  without  neck-glands  and  with  the 
tongue  tied  in  front  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Oriental 
and  Neotropical  regions,  especially  in  the  latter,  which  contains 
about  half  the  known  species,  with  isolated  species  in  Australia, 
Africa,  and  the  Southern  States  of  North  America.  They  appear 
to  be  the  remnant  of  a  once  extensive  and  universally  distributed 
group,  which  has  maintained  itself  in  two  remote  regions,  but  is 
dying  out  everywhere  else.    The  genera  are : — 

Engystoma  (9  sp.),  Carolina  to  La  Plata,  with  one  species  in 
South  China;  Diplopelma  (3  sp.),  South  India  to  China  and 
Java ;  Cacopus  (2  sp.),  Central  India ;  Glyphoglossus  (1  sp.),  Pegu ; 
Cattvla  (4  sp.),  Sikhim,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Borneo ;  Brachymerus 
(1  sp.),  South  Africa;  Adenomera  (1  sp.),  Brazil;  PachybcUradm 
(1  sp.),  Australia;  Breviceps  (2  sp.),  South  and  West  Africa; 
Chelydcbatrachus  (1  sp.),  West  Australia;  Hypopachus  (1  sp.), 
Costa  Kica;  Rhinoderma  (1  sp.),  Chili ;  Atelcpus  (1  sp.),  Cayenne 
and  Peru ;  Copea  (1  sp.),  South  America ;  Paludicola  (1  sp.), 
New  Granada. 


Family  13.— BOMBINATORHLE.    (8  Genera,  9  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Nbotbomoal 
sub-beqionh. 

NsABcno- 

SUB-BEOIONB. 

Paubarctio 

8ub-meoion8. 

Ethiopian 
sub-beoionb. 

Orioital 
sub-bboionb. 

Australia* 
Sub-kkgiojbi. 

l.a  — 

l  a 
x.a 

1 

1 

1 

The  Bombinatoridae  are  a  family  of  Frogs  which  have  imper- 
fect ears  and  no  neck-glands,  and  they  have  a  very  peculiar  and 
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interesting  distribution,  being  confined  to  Central  and  South 
Europe,  the  southern  part  of  South  America,  and  New  Zealand. 
They  consist  of  many  isolated  groups  forming  five  separate  sub- 
families.   The  genera  are  : — 

Bomfoinator,  Central  Europe  and  Italy ;  Pdobates  and  Didocus, 
Central  Europe  and  Spain ;  Telmatobius  (2  sp.),  Peru  and  Brazil ; 
Abodes,  Chonos  Archipelago;  Cacotus,  Chili;  Liopelma,  New 
Zealand ;  Nannqpkryne,  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Famtly  14— PLECTROMANTID^    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
Gkxbbal  Distribution. 


N*OTBOPICAIi 
SUB-REOIONB. 

Nbabotic 

8UB-RS010N8. 

Paubakciio 
rub-rboions. 

Ethiopia* 
sub-bboionb. 

Oribhtal 
sub-rboions. 

AUSTRALIAN 

Sub-regions. 

1 

_      I      _         1-        - 

J  _  •  «-. 

1 

1 

The  PlectromantidfiB,  which  are  Frogs  with  neck-glands,  and 
the  toes  but  not  the  fingers  dilated,  consists  of  a  single  species  of 
the  genus  Pledromantis.  It  inhabits  the  region  west  of  the 
Andes,  and  south  of  the  Equator. 


Family  15.— ALYTIILE.    (5  Genera,  37  Species.) 


Gkkb&al  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
sub-bboion8. 


—  a — 


Neabctio 
8ub-rsgion8. 


i.a.3- 


Paljrarctio 
sub-mboions. 


Ethiopian 
Sub-regions. 


i.a.3- 


ORIftMTAL 
SUB-KBOIOXS. 


Australian' 

SUB-BBOIOMB. 


l.fl 


The  Alytidee  are  Frogs  with  neck-glands  and  undilated  toes. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Ethiopian  region,  with  a  few 
species  in  the  Nearctic  and  Australian  regions,  and  one  in 
Europe  and  Brazil  respectively.    The  geneTa  are : — 

Alytes  (1  sp.),  Central  Europe ;  Scaphiopus  (5  sp.),  California 
to  Mexico  and  the  Eastern  States ;  Hyperolim  (29  sp.),  all  Africa, 
and  two  in  New  Guinea  and  North  Australia ;  Helioporm  (1  sp.), 
in  Australia ;  Nattereria  (1  sp.),  Brazil. 
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Family  16.— PELODKYADJS.    (3  Genera,  7  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-mqiojk. 

Nbabctio 

SUB-RRQIOEg. 

Palaarctio 

8<J»~RSQIOin. 

Ethiopia* 

BtTB-RWHOHB. 

Oriental 
sub-rsqionb. 

australian 
Sub-rsqiobr. 

l.a — 

—  — 



l.a 

The  Pelodryad®  are  Tree  Frogs  with  neck-glands,  and  are 
confined  to  the  Australian  and  Neotropical  regions.  The  genera 
are: — 

Phyllomedusa  (3  sp.),  South  America  to  Paraguay ;  Chirodryas, 
Australia ;  find  Pdbdryas  (3  sp.),  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and 
Australia. 

Family  17.— HYLHLE.    (11  Genera,  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


JfeOTROPICAL 
SCB-RBOIONS. 

Nbabctio 

SUB-BJtOlOMB. 

Palaarctio 
sur-rboions. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-rkoiok8. 

Oriental 
Sub-regions. 

Australian 
sub-reoiuns, 

l.a.  a.  a 

l.a. 3. a 

[l....- 

— - 

— - 

l.a  — 

The  Hylidae  are  glandless  Tree  Frogs  with  a  broadened  sacrum. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Neotropical  region,  which  con- 
tains more  than  two-thirds  of  the  species ;  about  twenty  species 
are  Australian ;  six  or  seven  are  Nearctic,  reaching  northward  to 
Great  Bear  Lake ;  while  one  only  is  European,  and  one  Oriental 
The  genera  are : — 

Hyla  (62  sp.),  having  the  range  of  the  whole  family ;  Eylella 
(1  sp.),  Ololygon  (1  sp.),  Pohlia  (2  sp.),  Triprion  (1  sp.),  Opistho- 
delphys  (1  sp.),  and  Nototrema  (4  sp.),  are  South  American ;  while 
Trachycephalu8  (8  sp.),  is  peculiar  to  the  Antilles,  except  one 
South  American  species ;  Pmtdacris  (1  sp.),  ranges  from  Georgia, 
United  States,  to  Great  Bear  Lake ;  Litoria  (7  sp.),  is  Australian 
and  Papuan,  except  one  species  in  Paraguay ;  Ceraiohyla  (4  sp.), 
is  only  known  from  Ecuador. 
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Family  18.— POLYPEDATULE.    (24  Genera,  Impedes.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Skb-bboions. 

Nbabctio 
sob-bboiohs. 

PaLBARCTIC 
SUB-UBOIONH. 

Ethiopia* 
8ub-bkqiomb. 

Obibital 

80B-BMHMS. 

Australian 
sub-bmuonb. 

1.8.3. 4. 

—  a- 

—  a  4 

i.a.a.4 

1.8. a. 4 

l.a.a- 

The  Polypedatid®,  or  glandless  Tree  Frogs  with  narrowed 
sacrum,  are  almost  equally  numerous  in  the  Oriental  and  Neo- 
tropical regions,  more  than  forty  species  inhabiting  each,  while 
in  the  Ethiopian  there  are  about  half  this  number,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  scattered  over  the  other  three  regions,  as  shown  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  genera : — 

lxalvs  (16  sp.),  Oriental,  except  one  in  Japan,  and  one  in 
Western  Polynesia ;  EhacapJuxrus  (7  sp.),  and  Thdoderma  (1  sp.), 
are  Oriental ;  Hylarana  (10  sp.),  Oriental,  to  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  Tartary,  Nicobar  Islands,  West  Africa,  and  Madagascar; 
Megalicalu8  (1  sp.),  Seychelle  Islands ;  leptomantis  (1  sp.),  Philip- 
pines; PkUymantis  (5  sp.),  New  Guinea,  Philippines,  and  Fiji 
Islands ;  Comufer  (2  sp),  Java  and  New  Guinea  ;  Polypedates  (1 9 
sp.),  mostly  Oriental,  but  two  species  in  West  Africa,  one  Mada- 
gascar, two  Japan,  one  Loo-Choo  Islands,  and  one  Hong  Kong ; 
Hylambates  (3  sp.),  ffemimantis  (1  sp.),  and  Chiromantis  (1  sp.), 
are  Ethiopian ;  Bappia  (13  sp.),  is  Ethiopian,  and  extends  to 
Madagascar  and  the  Seychelle  Islands;  Acris  (2  sp.),  is  North 
American ;  Elovia  (1  sp.),  Epirhfais  (1  sp.),  PhyUobates  (9  sp.), 
Hylodes  (26  sp.),  Eyloxalus  (1  sp.),  Pristimantis  (1  sp.),  Crosso- 
dadylus  (1  sp.),  Calostdhus  (1  sp.),  Btrabomantis  (1  sp.),  and 
Zeiyla  (1  sp.),  are  Neotropical,  the  last  two  being  Central  Ame- 
rican, while  species  of  Hybdes  and  Phyllobates  are  found  in  the 
West. Indian  Islands. 
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Family  19.— BANIIX&    (2$  Genera>  \U  Specie^ 


General  Distribution. 

Neothofical 
BuB-BBoiosra. 

NlABOTIO 
SUB-MQIOMS. 

PaLSABOTIC 
BUB-MQIOIW. 

Ethiopia* 

BUB-RJCOlOVft. 

Obiimtax. 

8UB-BEC10JW. 

AvcntAUAV 

SuSfUMUOKa. 

i.a.a.4. 

i.a.a.4. 

l.S.3.4 

l.B.3.4 

i.a.3.4. 

l.ft 

The  Eanidae,  or  true  Frogs,  are  characterised  by  having  simple 
undilated  toes,  but  neither  neck-glands  nor  dilated  sacrum. 
They  are  almost  cosmopolitan,  extending  to  the  extreme  north 
and  south  from  the  North  Cape  to  Patagonia,  and  they  are  equally 
at  home  in  the  tropics.  They  are  perhaps  most  abundant  in 
South  America,  where  a  large  number  of  the  genera  and  species 
are  found;  the  Ethiopian  region  comes  next,  while  they  are 
rather  less  abundant  in  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions ;  the 
Nearctic  region  has  much  less  (about  12  species),  while  the  Palae- 
arctic  has  only  five,  and  these  two  northern  regions  only  possess 
the  single  genus  Rana.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Eana  (60  sp.),  ranges  all  oyer  the  world,  except  Australia  and 
South  America,  although  it  extends  into  New  Guinea  and  into 
Mexico  and  Central  America ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  Africa. 
Pyxicephalus  (7  sp.),  extends  over  the  whole  Ethiopian  region, 
Hindostan,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan;  Cystignathus  (22  sp.), 
is  mainly  Neotropical,  but  has  three  species  Ethiopian.  All  the 
other  genera  are  confined  to  single  regions.  The  Neotropical 
genera  are : — OdorUophrynus  (1  sp.),  Pseudis  (1  sp.),  Pithecopsis 
(1  sp.),  Ensophleus  (1  sp.),  Limnocharis  (1  sp.),  ffemiphractw 
(1  sp.),  all  Tropical  South  American  east  of  Andes ;  Ceraiaphrys 
(5  sp.),  Panama  to  La  Plata ;  Cyclo^zmphus  (1  sp.),  West  Ecuador 
and  Chili ;  Pleurodema  (6  sp.),  Venezuela  to  Patagonia ;  Leiuperus 
(12  sp.),  Mexico  and  St.  Domingo  to  Patagonia;  Eylorhxna 
(1  sp.),  Chiloe.  The  Australian  genera  are : — Myxophyes  (1  sp.), 
Queensland ;  Platyplectrum  (2  sp.),  Queensland  and  West  Aus- 
tralia ;  Neobatrachus  (1  sp.),  South  Australia ;  Limnodynastes 
7  sp.),    and  Crima  (11 'sp.),  Australia  and  Tasmania.      The 
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Oriental  genera  are : — Dicroglossm  (1  sp.),  Western  Himalayas ; 
Oxyglossus  (2  sp.),  Siam  to  Java*  Philippines  and  China ;  ffoplo- 
batrachua  (1  sp.),  Ceylon;  Phrynoglo8su8  (1  sp.),  Siam  The 
Ethiopian  genera  are : — Phtyndbatrachw  (1  sp.),  Stenorhynchus 
(1  sp.),  both  from  NataL 


Family  20.— DISCOGLOSSED^.    (14  Genera,  Impedes.) 


General  Distribution. 


NbOTROFIOAL 
SUB-BBOlOWa 


NsABono 

8UB-BBOIOKS. 


PALAAROTIC 
SUB-RRQIONS. 


Ethiopian 

SUB-RKGIOmL 


Oriental 

80B-BBQION8. 


AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-REGI01C8. 


i.a — i.a.a.4    -a.*-    -a.a.*.  l.a  — 


The  Discoglossidae,  or  Frogs  with  a  dilated  sacrum,  are  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  generic  forms  scattered  over  a  large 
part  of  the  globe,  being  only  absent  from  the  Nearctic  and  the 
northern  half  of  the  Neotropical  regions,  and  also  from  Hindostan 
and  East  Africa*    The  genera  are : — 

Chiroleptes  (4  sp.),  Australia  ;  Caly^cephcdm  (1  sp.),  allied  to 
the  preceding,  from  Chili;  Cryptotis  (1  sp.),  Australia;  As- 
ieropHS/s  (2  sp.),  New  Guinea  and  Aru  Islands ;  Xenophrys  (1  sp.), 
Eastern  Himalayas ;  Megalophrys  (2  sp.),  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
Islands ;  Nannophrys  (1  sp.),  Ceylon ;  Pdodytes  (1  sp.),  France 
only ;  Zeptobrachium  (1  sp.),  Java  ;  Discoglossus  (1  sp.),  Vienna 
to  Algiers ;  Laprissa  (1  sp.),  Latonia  (1  sp.),  Palaearctic  region ; 
Artkroleptis  (2  sp.),  West  Africa  and  the  Cape;  Orypiscus  (1 
sp.),  Souih  Brazil. 


Family  21.— PIPIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nbotroptgal 
Sub-regions. 


Nrarotio 

8t7B-REOION8. 


PaLBAROTIC 

Sub-regions. 


Ethiopian    (     Oriental 

SOB-RJCQIOim   |   80B-RBQIONB. 


Australian 

SUB-R£G10N& 


-a- 
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The  Pipidae  are  toads  without  a  tongue  or  maxillary  teeth,  and 
with  enormously  dilated  sacrum.  The  only  species  of  JPipa  is  a 
native  of  Guiana. 

Family  22.— DACTYLETHEIDJS.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 
Gbnkral  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-RaOIOMH. 


Nbaxctio 
scb-rsoioks. 


Paxjbarctio 

BUB-ftBOlOVS. 


Ethiopian 
Sub-ekoions. 


OftlEVTAL 
SUB-EEOIOXa. 


AUSTBAIXAH 

BcB-msoiojo. 


l.a.s 


The  Dactylethridae  are  Toads  with  maxillary  teeth  but  no 
tongue,  and  with  enormously  dilated  sacrum.  The  species  of 
Dadylethra  are  natives  of  West,  East,  and  South  Africa 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Amphibia. 

The  Amphibia,  as  here  enumerated,  consist  of  22  families, 
152  genera,  and  nearly  700  species.  Many  of  the  families  have  a 
very  limited  range,  only  two  (Ranidse  and  Polypedatidae)  being 
nearly  universal ;  five  more  extend  each  into  five  regions,  while 
no  less  than  thirteen  of  the  families  are  confined  to  one,  two,  or 
three  regions  each.  By  far  the  richest  region  is  the  Neotropical, 
possessing  16  families  (four  of  them  peculiar)  and  about  50 
peculiar  or  very  characteristic  genera.  Next  comes  the  Austra- 
lian, with  11  families  (one  of  which  is  peculiar)  and  lfi  pecu- 
liar genera.  The  Nearctic  region  has  no  less  than  ^  W  the 
families  (two  of.  them  peculiar  to  it)  and  15  peculiar  genera, 
13~  of  which  are  tailed  Batrachians,  which  have  here  their 
metropolis.  The  other  three  regions  have  9  "families  each ; 
the  PatearcticAnas  no  peculiar  family  but  no  less  than  1J» 
peculiar  genera ;  the  Ethiopian  1  family  and  lj^genera  peculiar 
to  it ;  and  the  Oriental,  19  genera  but  no  family  confined  to  it 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  regftras  is  well 
characterised  by  its  peculiar  forms  of  Amphibia,  there  being 
only  a  few  genera,  such  as  Hyla,  Sana,  and  Bufo  which  have  a 
wide  range.    The  connection  of  the  Australian  and  Neotropical 
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regions  is  well  shown  in  this  group,  by  the  Phryniscidae, 
Hylidae,  and  Discoglossidae,  which  present  allied  forms  in  both ; 
as  well  as  by  the  genus  Liopelma  of  New  Zealand,  allied  to 
the  Bombinatoridae  of  South  America,  and  the  absence  of  the 
otherwise  cosmopolitan  genus  Sana  from  both  continents.  The 
affinity  of  the  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions  is  shown  by  the  Pro- 
teidae,  which  are  confined  to  them,  as  well  as  by  the  genus  Triton 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  extensive  family  of  the  Salaman- 
dridae.  The  other  regions  are  also  well -differentiated,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  a  special  Ethiopian  Amphibian  fauna  extending 
over  the  peninsula  pf  India,  ur-  of ;  the  Oriental  and  Paleearctic 
region?,  merging  iqtp  $aoh  other,  .except  by  means  of  genera  of 
universal  distribution. 

Fossil  Amphibia. — The  extinct  Iabyrinthodontia  form  a  separ- 
ate order,  which  existed  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Triassic 
period.  No  other  remains  of  this  class  are  found  till  we  reach 
the  Tertiary  formation,  when  Newtg  and  Salamanders  as  well 
as  Frogs  and  Toads  occur,  most  frequently  in  the  Miocene  de- 
posits. The  most  remarkable  is  the  Andrias  seheuchaeri  from 
tha  Miocene  of  (Ening^n,  which  is  allied  to  Sieboldia  maxima, 
the  great  salamander  of  Japan.  » 

Vol.  IL— 28  ,      .  . 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  FI8HK8,  WITH  THE 
RANGE  OF  SUCH  GENERA  AS  INHABIT  FRESH  WATER. 


Sub-class  I.— TELEOSTEL 

Order  L—ACANTHOPTERYQII. 

Family  1.— GASTEEOSTEID^.    (1  Genus,  11  Species.) 

"  Fresh- water  or  marine  scaleless  fishes,  with  elongate  com- 
pressed bodies  and  with  isolated  spines  before  the  dorsal  fin.0 

Distribution.— Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions. 

The  species  of  Qasterosteus,  commonly  called  Sticklebacks,  are 
found  in  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries,  and  seas,  as  far  south  as  Italy 
and  Ohio.    Four  species  occur  in  Britain. 

Family  2.— BERYCIDjE.    (10  Genera,  55  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elevated  compressed  bodies  covered  with 
toothed  scales,  and  laige  eyes/' 

Distribution. — Tropical  and  temperate  seas  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

Their  northern  limit  is  the  Mediterranean  and  Japan.  Most 
abundant  in  the  Malayan  seas. 
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Family  3.— PEBCIDJE.    (61  Genera,  476  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh- water  carnivorous  fishes,  with  oblong  bodies 
covered  with  toothed  scales." 

Distribution. — Seas,  rivers  and  lakes,  of  all  regions. 

The  genera  which  inhabit  fresh-waters  are  the  following  :— 
Perca  (3  sp.),  inhabits  the  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  regions  as 
far  south  as  Ohio  and  Switzerland ;  one  species,  the  common 
perch,  is  British  Pereichihys  (5  sp.),  Chili  and  Patagonia,  with 
one  species  in  Java;  Paralabrax  (2  sp.),  California;  Labrax 
(8  sp.),  six  species  are  marine,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  one  being  British,  two  species  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  the  northern  United  States ;  Lates  (2  sp.),  Kile  and 
large  rivers  of  India  and  China ;  Acerina  (3  sp.),  Europe,  from 
England  to  Bussia  and  Siberia ;  Percarina  (1  sp.),  River  Dniester ; 
Iwcioperca  (6  sp.),  North  America  and  Europe ;  Pileoma  (2  sp.), 
North  America,  Texas  to  Lake  Erie  ;  Boleosoma  (3  sp.),  Texas  to 
Lake  Superior ;  Aspro  (2  sp.),  Central  Europe ;  Hwro  (X  sp.),  Lake 
Huron ;  Perciliaf  (1  sp.),  Bio  de  Maypu  in  Chili ;  CerUrardius  (10 
sp.),  North  America  and  Cuba ;  Bryttvs  (8  sp.),  South  Carolina 
to  Texas ;  Pomatis  (8  sp.),  North  America,  Lake  Erie  to  Texas. 
Of  the  exclusively  marine  genera  a  species  of  Polyprion 
and  one  of  Serranm  are  British.  The  latter  genus  has  nearly 
150  species  spread  over  the  globe,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Tropics.  Mesoprion  is  another  extensive  genus  confined  to  the 
Tropica  Apogon  abounds  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Pacific,  but 
has  one  species  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one  jjn  the  coast  of 
Brazil 

Family  4— APHBEDODEEHLE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fish,  with  oblong  body  covered  with  toothed 
scales,  and  wide  cleft  mouth." 

Distribution. — Atlantic  States  of  North  America. 
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Family  5.— PRISTIPOMATIILE.    (25  Genera,  206  Species.) 

"  Marine  carnivorous  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  bodies, 
and  without  molar  or  cutting  teeth." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  a  few 
only  entering  fresh  water.  •       ■    . 

Of  the  more  extensive  genera,  nine,  comprising  more  than 
half  the  species,  are  confined  to  the  Indian  and  Australian  seas, 
while  only  one  largQ  genus  (HcemtUon)  is  found  in  the  Atlantic 
on  the  coast  of  Tropical  America.  The  extensive  Pacific  genua, 
Diagramma,  has  one  species  in  the  Mediterranean.  .  One  genua 
is  confined  to  the  Macquarie  River  in  Australia.  A  Species  of 
Dentex  has  occurred  on  the  English  coast,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  extreme  northern  range  of  the  family,  which  does  not 
regularly  extend  beyond  the  coast  Of  Portugal,  and  in  the  East  to 
Japan.    Australia*  seems  to  form  the  southern  limit 

Family  6.— MULLIDjE.     (5  Genera,  34  Species.) « 

"Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  slightly  compressed  bodies 
covered  with  large  scales,  and  two  dorsal  fins  at  a  distance  from 
each  other."  , 

Disteibittion.— All  tropical  seas,  except  the  West  Coast  of 
America,  extending  into  temperate  regions  as  far  as  the  Baltic^ 
Japan,  and  New  Zealand.  r 

Two  species  of  Mullv*  (Mullets)  are  British,  and  these  arte 
the  only  European  fish  belonging  to  the  family. 

Family  7.— SPARIDJS.     (22  Genera,  117  Species.) 

"  Herbivorous  or  carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  oblong  com- 
pressed bodies  covered  with  minutely  serrated  scales,  and  with 
one  dorsal  fin."  "* 

Distribution.— Seas  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  a  few 
entering  rivers. 
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Cantharus,  PagelluSi  aud  Chrysophrys,  have  occurred  on  the 
English  Coast  Haplodaetylw  is  confined  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America,  and  Australia;  Sargw  to  the  temperate  and 
warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  shores  of  East  Africa; 
PageUus  to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa 
.  The  other  large  genera  have  a  wider  distribution. 

!  Family  8.— SQUAMIPENNES,    (12  Genera,  124  Species.) 

"Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  compressed  and  elevated 

bodies,  and  scaly  vertical  fins." 

v       *  "      -'  •  '  •  '    * 

,  Distribution.^ — The  seas  between  the  tropics,  most  abundant 

in  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  a  few  entering  rivers  or 

extending  beyond  the  tropics. 

The  extensive  genus  Cfuetodon  (67  sp.),  ranges  from  the  Eed 
Sea,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  Japan  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia, while  two  species  are  found  in  the  West  Indies.  Holaean- 
thus  (36  sp,),  has  a  similar  distribution,  one  species  only  occurring 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  Only 
one  genus  (Pomacanthus),  with  a  single  species,  is  confined  to 
the  West  Atlantic. 

i        Family  9.— CIRRHITIDiE.     (8  Genera,  34  Species.) 

"  Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  a  compressed  oblong  body, 
covered  with  cycloid  scales." 

Distribution. — The  tropical  and  south  temperate  waters  of 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  from  Eastern  Africa  to  Western 
America.    Absent  from  the  Atlantic. 

Family  10.— TRIGLIILE.    (50  Genera,  25^5pecies.) 

"Carnivorous,  mostly  marine  fishes,  with  oblong,  compressed 
or  subcylindrical  bodies,  and  wide  cleft  mouths.  They  live  at 
the  bottom  of  *  the  water." 

Distribution. — All  seas,  some  entering  fresh;  water,  and  a  few 
inhabiting  exclusively  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Ajtjtic  regions,  vl 
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They  are  divided  by  Dr.  Gunther  into  four  groups.  The 
Heterolepidina  (comprising  4  genera  and  12  species)  are  con- 
fined to  the  North  Pacific.  The  Scorp&nina  (23  genera  113 
species)  have  an  almost  universal  distribution,  bnt  the  genera 
are  each  restricted  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  oceans.  Sebades 
has  occurred  on  the  English  coast  The  Cottina  (8£  genera  110 
species)  have  also  a  universal  distribution ;  the  numerous  species 
of  Cottus  are  found  either  in  the  seas  or  fresh  waters  of  Europe 
and  North  America ;  four  species  are  British,  as  well  as  seven 
species  of  the  wide-spread  genus  Trigla.  Ptyonotus  (1  sp.)  is 
confined  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  Cataphracti  (5  genera,  23  species) 
have  also  a  wide  range ;  one  genus,  Agonus,  is  found  in  the 
British  seas,  and  also  in  Kamschatka  and  on  the  coast  of  Chili 
Peristethus  is  also  British. 


Family  11.— TKACHINIDjE.    (24  Genera,  90  Species.) 

"  Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies,  living  at  the 
bottom,  near  the  shore." 

DiSTRiBtrriON. — Almost  or  quite  universal 

Trachinus  is  a  British  genus.  A  species  of  Aphritis  inhabits 
the  fresh  waters  of  Tasmania,  while  its  two  allies  are  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Patagonia 


Family  12.    SCLENIDjE.    (13  Genera,  102  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes,  with  compressed  and  rather 
elongate  bodies,  covered  with  toothed  scales." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  regions,  but  absent 
from  Australia. 

Larimus  is  found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  African  and  American 
rivers.  Corvina,  Sciama,  and  0$,$thu8  are  also  marine  and  fresh- 
water, both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  other  genera  are  of 
small  extent  and  more  restricted  range.  Umbrina  and  Scima 
have  occurred  in  British  seas. 
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Family  13.— POLYNEMIDJS.     (3  Genera,  23  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  bodies 
and  entire  or  ciliated  scales." 

Distribution. — Tropical  seas  and  rivers  of  both  the  great 
oceans,  but  most  abundant  in  the  Pacific. 

Family  14.— SPHYBENTDJS.    (1  Genus,  15  Species.) 

"Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  elongate  sub-cylindrical 
bodies  covered  with  small  cycloid  scales." 

Distribution. — The  warm  and  tropical  seas  of  the  globe. 

Family  15.— TRICHIUKID^E.    (7  Genera,  18  Species.)  ' 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  compressed  bodies  covered  with 
minute  scales  or  naked." 

Distribution. — All  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

Family  16.— SCOMBRHLE.    (20  Genera,  108  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  compressed  bodies,  scaled  or 
naked." 

Distribution.— All  the  temperate  and  tropical  oceans.  Mostly 
inhabiting  the  open  seas. 

Scomber,  (the  Mackerel),  Thynnus,  Naucrates,  Zeus,  Centro- 
lophm,  Brama,  and  Lampris,  are  genera  which  have  occurred  in 
the  British  seaa 

Family  17.— CARANGIDiE.    (27  Genera,  171  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  or  elevated  bodies 
covered  with  small  scales  or  naked." 

Distribution. — All  temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  some  species 
occur  in  both  the  great  oceans,  ranging  from  New  York  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Trackurus  and  Capros  are  genera  which  occur  in  British  seas. 
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Family  18.— XIPHIHLE.    ,(2  Genera,  8  Species.) . .  . 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  compressed  body  and  a  produced 
sword-shaped  upper  jaw/'      .,   .        r 

Distribution. — Mediterranean, -and  open  seas  between*  or  sear 
the  Tropics. 

Xiphias  (the  Sword-fish)  has  occurred  on  the  English  coast 

Family  19.— GOBIIDjE.,    (24  Genera,  2S4  Species.)    . 

«  Carnivorous  fishes,  with  elongate  low,  naked,  or  scaly  bodies, 
living  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  seas  or  ftedh  waters  of  tem- 
pejpatje  or  tropical  regions.  Individuals  of  the  same  species  often 
differ  in*  inhabiting  exclusively  fresh  or  salt  water. 

DISTWBU.T10N:— All-  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  from 
Scotland  and  Japan  to  New  Zealand.  Species  of  Oobius,  Latrun- 
cidu$x  and  Cqttionymus  .occur  in  Britain:  Several  -genera  are 
confined  to  the. East  Indian  seas  and  rivers,  but  none  se$m 
peculiar  to'  America.  The  genus  PeriopthairAus  consists,  of  the 
curious,  large-headed,  projecting-eyed  fishes,  so  abundant  on  the 
njuddy.shores  of  African  and  Eastern  tidal  rivers,  and  which  seem 
to  spend  most  of  their  time  out  of  water,  hunting  after  insects,  &c 

;:!  :  Family  2a-^DISCOBOU..   (2  Genera,  11.  Species.) 

"  Carnivorous  fishes,  with  oblong  naked  or  tubercnlar  bodies, 
living  .at  the,  bottom .  of  shallow-  seas,  and  attaching  themselves 
to  rocks  by  means  of  a  ventral  disc. 

Distribution. — All  northern  seas,  as  &r  south  as  Belgium, 
England,  and  San  Francisco., 

.    Species  pf  both  genera   (Cyclopterus  and  Liparis)  occur  in 
British  seas. 
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Family  21.— OXUDERCIDJE.     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  marine  fish,  with  an  elongate  sub-cylindrical  body  and  no 
vetftfraifiris.^'  :       ♦  lA '-'  il   '"   '       "    ;:,r-  \.     .'    '  "/'  '    . 

Distbibution. — Macao,  China. 

Family  22.— BATRACHIDJS.    (3  Genera,  12  Species.) 

"  Marine  fished,  with  sub-cyHtf  drical  body  and  btoad  depressed 
heacU"      ..\  t  uz.\\.  ,  .\:   '  '  ,'■   :'..  •  • '      •:..*•' 

Distribution. — The  coasts  of  yearly  aJl  tropical  and  south 
temperate  regions,  ranging  r  from.  New  York  and  Portugal .  to 
Chili  and  Tasmania.       v 

Family  23.— PEBICULATI.    (8  Genera,' 40  Species.)    -   l 

"  Marine  carnivorous  fishes,  with  very  large  heads  and  without, 
scales." 

Distribution.— Sfeas  oi .all : temperate  arid . tropical,  regions, 

extending  south  to  New  Zealand  and  north  to,  Greenland. 

,      ..  ;  ,.-.  ■  .    ^    k  y    .    :•  ■:   ,'     ...      »   •      v   ;/..  .*.    ;    :  .    •  '    '" 

A  species  of  Lophius  (the  Fishing-frog  or  Sea- Devil)  is  fotfndi 
in  British  seas.  The  genus,  Antennarim,  comprising  two-thirds 
of  the  species,  is  wholly  tropical 

FAMiLy  24— PLENNIDjE.     (33  Genera,  201  Species.) 

:*  Carnivorous  fishes,  with  long  sub-cylindrical  naked  bodies, 
living  .at  the  bottom  of  shallow  water  in  seas,  or  tidal  rivers."   . 

Distribution. — All  seas  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  New 
Zealand,  Chili,  tad  the  Cafce  of  Good  Hope. 

Species  of  Anarrhickas,  JBlcnriius,  Blehhiops,  Cmtron&tu*,md 
Zoarce8  occur  in  British  seas.  Chcumodes  (3  sp.)  ia  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of.  Temperate  North  America;  PetroscirUs 
(26  sp.)  to  the  tropical  parte  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans ; 
and  Stich&us  (9  sp.)  to  the  Arctic  Seas. 
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Family  25.— ACANTHOCLINIDJS.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  carnivorous  marine  fish,  with  long  flat  body  and  very 
long  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution.— Coasts  of  New  Zealand. 


Family  26.— COMEPHORHLE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  An  elongate,  naked,  large-headed  fish,  with  two  dorsal  fins." 

Distribution. — Lake  BaikaL 

Dr.  GtLnther  remarks,  that  this  fish  approaches  the  Scombrina 
(Mackerel)  in  several  characters.  These  are  exclusively  marine 
fishes,  while  Lake  Baikal  is  fresh-water,  and  is  situated  among 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  ocean  I 

Family  27.— TBACHYPTEEHXA    (3  Genera,  16  Species.) 

"Deep  sea  fishes,  with  elongate,  much  compressed,  naked 
bodies." 

Distribution. — Europe,  East  Indies,  West  Coast  of  South 
America*  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Giinther  remarks,  that  little  is 
known  of  these  fishes,  from  their  being  so  seldom  thrown  on 
shore,  and  then  rapidly  decomposing.  The  Ribbon-fish  (RegaU- 
ctis  bankrit)  has  occurred  frequently  on  our  shores.  They  have 
soft  bones  and  muscles,  small  mouths,  and  weak  dentition. 

Family  28.— LOPHOTIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  marine  fish,  with  elongate  compressed  naked  body,  and 
high  crested  head." 

Distribution. — Mediterranean  Sea  and  Japan. 
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Family  29.— TEUTHTDID^.    (1  Genus,  29  Species,) 

"Marine,  herbivorous  fishes,  with  compressed,  oblong,  sniall- 
scaled  bodies." 

Distribution. — Eastern  tropical  seas,  from  Bourbon  and  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  Marianne  and  Fiji  Islands. 


Family  30.— ACBONUBID^E.    (5  Genera,  64  Species.) 

"Marine,  herbivorous  fishes,  with  compressed,  minutely-scaled 
bodies." 

Distribution. — All  tropical  seas,  but  most  abundant  in  the 
Malay  region,  and  extending  to  Japan  and  New  Zealand. 

o 
Family  31.— HOPI^GNATHIDjE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  compressed  elevated  bodies,  covered  with 
very  small  toothed  scales." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  Australia,  China,  and  Japan. 


Family  32.— MALACANTHID^.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies  covered  with  very  small 
scales,  and  with  very  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins." 

Distribution. — Atlantic  coasts  of  Tropical  America,  Mauritius, 
and  New  Guinea. 

Family  33.— NANDID.E.    (6  Genera,  14  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  carnivorous  fishes,  with  oblong,  com- 
pressed, scaly  bodies." 

Distribution. — From  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  coasts  of  China 
and  Australia;  and  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Neotropical  and 
Oriental  regions,      Badis,  Nandus,  and   Catopra  inhabit  the 
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rivers  of  India  and  the  Malay  Islands ;  Acharrus  the  rivers  of 
British  Guiana.  .    . 


Family  34— POLYCENTRID.E.    (2  Genera,  3  Species.) 

.  ' '  Fresh-water  carnivorous  fishes,  with  compressed  elevated 
scaly  bodies,  and  many-spined  dorsal  and  anal  fins." 

Distribution. — Rivers  of  Tropical  America. 


;    Family  35.^-LABYRINTHICI.    (9  Genera,  25  Species.) 

"Fresh- water  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  bodies,  and 
capable  of  living,  for  some  time  out  of  water  or  in  dried  mud." 

Distribution. — Freshwatew  of  South  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies  from  the  Mauritius  to  China,  the  Philippines,  Celebes, 
and  -^boyna. 

Family  36.— LUCIOCEPHALDLB..   (1  Genus,  1  Species.)  , 

"Fresh-water  fish,  with  elongate  scaled  body,  and  a  dilated 
branchial  membrane." 

Distribution.— Rivers  of  Borneo,  Biliton,  a&d  Banca. 

Family  37.— ATHERINID.B.    (3  Genera,  39  Species.) 

"Marine  or  fresh-water  carnivorous  fishes,  with  subcylind- 
rical  scaled  bodies,  and  feeble  dentition." 

Distribution. — All  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  from  Scotland 
and  New  York  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Tasmania. 

Atherina  presbyter  occurs  in  British  seas.  Species  of  Atherina 
and  Atherinichthis 'are  found  in  fresh-watef  lakes  and  rivers  in 
Europe,  America,  arid  Australia. 
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Family  38.— MUGILID^. :  (3  Gener^,  78  Species,) 

;  ".  Freshrwater  and  marine*  fishes,   with  oblong  compressed 

bodies,  cycloid  scales,  and  small  mouths,  often  without  teeth.? 

•  -  '  ' ■    \    -     ......  *..; 

,  -DiSTBiBunoN.-^Coasts  and  fresh  waters  of  all  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.,  (  .    '   >      , 

Mugil  (66  sp.)  is  mostly  marine/and  is  very  widely  distri- 
buted; several  species  (Grey  .Mullets)  occur  on  the  British 
coasts.  Agonostoma  (9  sp.)  is  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Celebes,  and  the  Comoro  Islands.  Myxus  (3  sp.)  is  marine,  and 
occurs  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific: 


Family  39.— OPHIOCEPHALID.E.    <2  Genera,  26  -Speoiea) ■' 

"  Fresh- water  fishes,  with  elongate  suboy  lindrioal  sealed  bodies ; 
often  leaving  the  water  for  a  considerable  time."  -i 

Distribution. — Kivers  of  the  Oriental  region: — India,  Ceylon, 
China,  Malay  Islands  to  Philippines  and  Borneo/ 


Family  40.— TRICHONOTIILE.    (2  Genera,:  2  Species.)    > 

"  Marine    carnivorous  fishes,    with   elongate  subcylindrical 
bodies,  cycloid  scales,  and  eyes  directed  upwards.'' 

Distribution,— Coasts  of  Celebes,  Ceram,  and  New  Zealand 

Family  41.— CEPOLHLE.    (1  Genus,  7  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  very  long,  compressed,  band-like  bodies, 
covered  witt'small-cycloid  scales." 

1    Distribution; — Temperate  seas  of  Western  Europe  and  East- 
ern Asia,  and  one  species  in  the  Malayan  Seas. 

Cepola  rubescens  (the  Babd-fish)  ranges  from  Scotland  to  the 
Mediterranean.   •  All  the  other  species  but  one  are  from  Japan. 
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Family  42.— GOBIESOCIEXdE.     (9  Geuera,  21  Species.) 

"Carnivorous  marine  fishes,  elongate,  anteriorly  depressed 
and  scaleless,  with  dorsal  fin  on  the  tail" 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  Scandinavia  to 
the  Cape,  California  to  Chili,  West  Indies,  Bed  Sea,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Fiji  Islands. 

Three  species  of  Lepadogaster  have  occurred  in  the  English 
ChanneL 


Family  43.— PSYCHROLUTIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"A  large-headed,    elongate,   naked   marine  fish,  with  small 
teeth,  and  dorsal  fin  on  the  taiL" 

Distribumon. — West  Coast  of  North  America  (Vancouver's 

Island/). 


Family  44,— CENTRISCIDuE.    (2  Genera,  7  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  with  compressed,  oblong  or  elevated  bodies, 
elongate  tubular  mouth  and  no  teeth/' 

Distribution. — West  Coast  of  Europe  and  Africa,  Mediterra- 
nean, Indian  Ocean  to  Java,  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

A  species  of  Centriscm  has  occurred  on  the  South  Coast  of 
England,  and  another  species  is  found  both  at  Madeira  and 
Japan. 


Family  45.— FISTULAEIDjE.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,   very   elongate,   with  long  tubular  mouth 
and  small  teeth." 

Distbibution. — Tropical  seas,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  as  far  east  as  the  New  Hebrides. 
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Family  46.— MASTACEMBELID^E.     (2  Genera,  9  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  eel- like  bodies  and  very  long  dorsal 
fin." 

Distribution. — Rivers  of  the  Oriental  region,  one  species  from 
Ceram  (?). 

Family  47.— NOTACANTHL    (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies  covered  with  very  small 
scales,  and  snout  protruding  beyond  the  mouth" 

Distribution. — Greenland,  Mediterranean,  and  "West  Aus- 
tralia. 


Order  II.—ACANTHOPTERYGII  PHARYNGOGNATHL 

Family  48.— POMACENTKHLE.   (3  Genera,  143  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  short  compressed  bodies  covered  with 
toothed  scales,  and  with  feeble  dentition.0 

Distribution. — Tropical  parts  of  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean, 
less  numerous  in  Tropical  Atlantic,  a  few  reaching  the  Medi- 
terranean, Japan,  and  South  Australia.  Pomacentrus,  Glyphi- 
dodon,  and  Ediastts  are  Atlantic  genera 

Family  49.— LABRIDjE.    (46  Genera,  3&6  Species.) 

"Herbivorous  or  carnivorous  marine  fishes,  with  elongate 
bodies  covered  with  cycloid  scales,  and  teeth  adapted  for 
crushing  the  shells  of .  mollusca*" 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  all  parts 
of  the  globe. 

The  genera  Ldbrus,  Crenilabrvs,  Ctenolabrus,  Acantholabms, 
Cmtrolabrus,  and  Coris,  have  occurred  in  British  sead,  and  all  of 
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these,  except  the  last,  are  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  as  far  as  Madeira.-  Eight  other  genera  are  characteristic 
of  the  Atlantic,  most  of  them  being  West  Indian,  but  one  from 
the  coasts  of  North  America.  Seven  geherfe.  are  comihon  to1  all 
the  great  oceans ;  the  remainder  being  confined  to  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  ranging  from  Japan  to  N.ew  Zealand,  but 
being  far  more  abundant  between  the  Tropics.  ) 

Family  5(X— m&BfiQTOCIDM.    (2  Genera;  17:  Species.) 

."  .  "Marine  viviparous  fishes,  with  compressed  elevated  bodies 
covered  with'  cycloid  scales,  and  with  small  tjeetb" 

-  Distribution.— pacific  Ocean  from  Jap&jL-and  California 
northwards.     One  species  enters  the  fresh  waters  of  California 

Family  51.— GERRID.E.    (1  Genus,  28  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  with  compressed  oblong  bodies  covered  with 
minutely  serrated  scales,  and  with  small  teeth.'1 

.  Distribution. — Tropical  seas;  ranging  south  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  and  north  to  Japan  and 
(one  species)  to  New  Jersey,  U.S. 

Family  52.— CHROMID^E.    (19  Genera,  100  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  herbivorous  or  carnivorous  fishes,  with  elevated 
or  elongate  scaly  bodies,  and  small  teeth." 

Di8TRiBOTiok.-*-The  Oriental,  Ethiopian,  and  Neotropical  re- 
gions. :,.,.. 

Ettiroplus  (2  sp.)  is  from  the  rivers  of  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon;  Chroniis  (15  sp.),  Sarotherodon ' (2  sp.),  and  Hcmi* 
chromis  (4  sp.);  are;  from  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa*  ex- 
tending to  the  Sahara  and  Palestine.  The  remainipg  15  genera 
are  Ajnerican,  and  several  of  them  have  a  restricted  distribution. 
Acara  (17  sp.)  inhabits  Tropical  Siroth  America  tod  the 
Antilles;  fheraps  (1  sp.),  Guatemala;  Eeros  (26  sp.),  Texas  and 
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Mexico  to  La  Plata;  Mesonauta  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Pdenia  (1  sp.), 
Lake  Peten,  Guatemala;  Uaru  (2  sp.),  Brazil;  Hygrogonus 
(1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Cichla  (4  sp.),  Equatorial  America ;  Creniciehla 
(9  sp.),  Brazil  and  Guiana;  ChcUobranchm  (3  sp.),  Brazil  and 
Guiana;  Meaops  (2  sp.),  Brazil;  Satanoperca  (7  sp.),  Amazon 
Valley  and  Guiana ;  Qeophagus  (1  sp.),  North  Brazil  and  Guiana ; 
Symphysodon  (1  sp.),  Lower  Amazon;  Pterophyllum  (1  sp.), 
Lower  Amazon. 


Order  III.— ANACANTHINI. 

Family  53.— GADOPSIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fish,  with  rather  elongate  body  covered  with  very 
small  scales,  the  upper  jaw  overhanging  the  lower,  forming  an 
obtuse  snout." 

Distribution. — Bivers  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Family  53a.— LYCODIDiE.    (3  Genera,  14  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies,  and  the  dorsal  united 
with  the  anal  fin." 

Distribution. — Arctic  seas  of  America  and  Greenland,  and 
Antarctic  seas  about  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Ch\loe  Island. 

Family  54— GADIDjE.    (21  Genera,  58  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  with  more  or  less  elongate  bodies  covered 
with  small  smooth  scales." 

Distribution. — Cold  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  in  the  North  extending  as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean, 
Canary  Islands,  New  York,  and  Japan  (and  one  species  to  th£ 
Philippines  and  Bay  of  Bengal),  and  in  the  South  to  Chili  and 
New  Zealand. 

Gadus  (Cod),  Merluccius  (Hake),  Phycis,  Lota,  Molva,  Couchia, 
Motella,  and  Baniceps,  are  British.    Lota  inhabits  fresh  waters. 
Vol.  II.— 29 
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Family  55.— OPHIDIID^E.    (16  Genera,  43  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  more  or  less  elongate  bodies,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  united,  and  the  ventral  fins  rudimentary  or  absent" 

Distribution. — Almost  universal;  from  Greenland  to  New 
Zealand,  but  most  abundant  in  the  Tropics. 

Ophidiwm,  and  Ammodytes  occur  in  British  seas;  Lucifuga 
inhabits  subterranean  fresh  waters  in  Cuba. 

Family  56.— MACROUKIDjE.    (3  Genera,  21  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  with  the  body  terminating  in  a  long,  com- 
pressed tapering  tail,  and  covered  with  spiny,  keeled  or  striated 
scales." 

Distribution. — North  Atlantic  from  Greenland  to  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  Mediterranean,  Japanese  and  Australian 
seas. 

None  of  these  fishes  have  occurred  in  the  British  seas. 

Family  57 —  ATELEOPODHLR    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  the  naked  body  terminating  in  a  long 
compressed,  tapering  tail." 

Distribution. — Japan. 

Family  58.— PLEUBONECTIDiK.     (34  Genera,  185  Species.) 

"Marine  carnivorous  fishes,  with  strongly  compressed  flat 
bodies,  one  side  of  which  is  colourless,  and  eyes  unsymmetrically 
placed,  both  on  the  coloured  side.  They  inhabit  the  sandy 
bottoms  of  shallow  seas,  and  often  ascend  rivers." 

Distribution. — Universal,  on  Arctic,  Temperate,  and  Tropical 
coasts. 
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Seven  genera  occur  in  British  seas,  viz. :  Hippoglossus,  Hippo- 
glossoides,  Shombus,  Phryrwrhombxis,  Arnoglossu8y  PleuroneeUi 
(Turbot),  and  SoUa  (Sole).  There  are  13  genera  in  the  Atlantic 
and  23  in  the  Pacific,  4  being  common  to  both ;  and  2  found 
only  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  Pacific  genus,  Hynaptura,  has 
one  species  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Order  IV.—PHYBOSTOMI. 

Family  59.— SILTJKIDjE.    (Ill  Genera,  547  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  or  marine,  scaleless  fishes,  often  with  bony 
shields,  and  the  head  always  furnished  with  barbels." 

Distbibution. — The  fresh  waters  of  all  the  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  those  which  enter  the  salt  water  keeping  near 
the  coast. 

This  extensive  family  is  divided  by  Br.  Gunther  into  eight 
sub-families  and  seventeen  groups,  the  distribution  of  which  is 
as  follows: — 

Sub-family  1  (SiLUBiD-fi  Homalopteile)  is  confined  to  the 
Old  World.  It  consists  of  three  groups :  Clarina  (2  genera, 
Ctarias  and  Hetirobranchw)  ranges  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  strictly 
confined ;  Plotosina  (3  genera,  Platoms,  Copidoglanis,  and  Cnido- 
glanis)  ranges  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  to  Japan,  Poly- 
nesia, and  Australia,  in  seas  and  rivers ;  Chacina  (1  genus,  Chaca) 
ranges  from  India  to  Borneo. 

Sub-family  2  (SiLUBiD.fi  Heteropte&s)  is  also  confined  to  the 
Old  World ;  it  consists  of  one  group —Silurina,  containing  19 
genera,  viz. : — SaccobraTichus  (4  sp.),  India  to  Cochin  China  and 
Ceylon ;  Silurus  (5  sp.),  Palaearctic  region  from  Central  Europe 
to  Japan,  China,  and  Afghanistan,  and  a  species  in  Cochin  China; 
SUurichthys  (3  sp.),  Cashmere,  Java,  and  Borneo ;  Wallago  (2  sp.), 
Hindostan,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  Bdodontichthy$  (1  sp.),  Su- 
matra and  Borneo ;  Eutropiichthys  (1  sp.),  Bengal ;  Oryptopterus 
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(15  sp.),  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  with  a  species  in  the 
Ganges,  in  Siam,  and  (?)  in  Amboyna;  Callichrous  (10  sp.), 
Afghanistan  to  Borneo  and  Java ;  Schilbe  (5  sp.),  Tropical  Africa; 
Evir&pius  (6  sp.),  Tropical  Africa  and  Central  India ;  Eemisilurus 
(2  sp.),  Java  and  Sumatra ;  Siluranodon  (1  sp.),  Nile ;  Ailia 
(2  sp.),  Bengal ;  Schilbichthys  (1  sp.),  Bengal ;  Lais  (1  sp.),  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo ;  Pseudeviropius  (6  sp.),  India  and  Sumatra ; 
Pangasius  (7  sp.),  Ganges,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo;  Helicophagus m 
(2  sp.),  Sumatra ;  Silondia  (1  sp.),  Ganges. 

Sub-family  3  (Siluridjs  ANOMALOPTERiB)  is  confined  to 
Equatorial  America;  it  consists  of  the  group  Hypopthalmina, 
containing  2  genera :  Edogenes  (1  sp.),  Eypopthalmus  (4  sp.), 
from  the  country  north  of  the  Amazon,  Surinam,  and  the  Bio 
Negro. 

Sub-family  4  (SiluridjE  Proteropterjs)  ranges  over  all  the 
tropical  and  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  except 
Europe  and  Australia.  It  consists  of  four  groups:  Bagripa 
(16  genera),  ranging  over  most  of  the  Old  World  and  North 
America;  Pimelodina  (15  genera),  confined  to  Tropical  America> 
except  one  genus  which  is  African;  Ariina  (10  genera),  all 
Tropical  regions ;  and  Bagarina  ($cgenera),  Oriental  region.  The 
distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Bagrus  (2  sp.),  Nile ;  Chrysickthys  (5  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ; 
Clarotes  (1  sp.),  Upper  Nile ;  Macrones  (19  sp.),  India,  Ceylon 
to  Borneo,  and  one  species  in  Asia  Minor ;  Pseudobagrus  (4  sp.), 
Japan,  China,  and  Cochin  China ;  Liocassis  (5  sp.),  Japan,  China, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo;  Bagroides  (3  sp.),  Sumatra  and 
Borneo ;  BagricJUhys  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and  Borneo  ;  Rita  (5  sp.), 
Continental  India  and  Manilla ;  Acrochordonickthys  (6  sp.),  Java 
and  Sumatra ;  Akysis  (3  sp.),  Java  and  Sumatra ;  Olyra  (1  sp.), 
Khasya;  Branchiosteus  (1  sp.),  Khasya;  Amiurus  (13  sp.), 
Nearctic  region  to  Guatemala  and  China ;  Hopladelus  (1  sp.), 
North.  America;  Noturus  (4  sp.),  North  America;  Sorvbim 
(1  sp.),  Amazon  ;  Platy stoma  (11  sp.),  Tropical  South  America; 
Hemisorubim  (1  sp.),  Bio  Negro,  Brazil;  Platistomatichthy* 
(1  sp.),  Bio  Branco,  Brazil ;  Phrattocephalus  (1  sp.),  Amazon ; 
Piramutana   (2   sp.),   Equatorial  America;   Platynematichthys 
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(1  sp.),  northern  and  southern  tributaries  of  Amazon ;  Piratinga 
(3  sp.),  Amazon  Valley ;  Sciades  (2  sp.),  Amazon ;  Pimdodus 
(42  sp.),  Mexico  to  La  Plata,  single  aberrant  species  from  West 
Africa,  Java, and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Pirinampw  (1  sp.), 
Brazil ;  Conorhynchus  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Notoglanis  (1  sp.),  Madeira, 
Amazon  Valley ;  Ccdlophysus  •  (3  sp.),  Tropical  South  America ; 
Auchenaspis  (1  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Arius  (68  sp.),  all  Tropical 
regions ;  Galeichthys  (1  sp.),  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Genidens.  (1 
sp.),  Brazil;  Hemipirnelodvs  (3  sp.),  India,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ; 
Ketingus  (1  sp.),  Sunda  Islands;  JSlwricMhys  (4  sp.),  Eastern 
United  States  to  Guiana;  Paradiplomystax  (1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Di- 
plomystax  (1  sp.),  Chili;  Odeogeniosm  (3  sp.),  India  to  Java; 
Batrachocephcdus  (1  sp.),  Java  and  Sumatra;  Bagarius  (1  sp.), 
India  to  Java;  Eudyptostemum  (1  sp.),  India;  GlyptosUrnum 
(8  sp.),  Himalayas,  Central  India,  Java,  and  Sumatra ;  Hara  (3 
sp.),  Continental  India;  Amblyceps  (3  sp.),  Continental  India. 

Sub-family  5  (SiluridjE  Stenobranchlb)  is  confined  to  South 
America  and  Africa,  with  one  genus  and  species  in  the  Granges. 
It  consists  of  three  groups :  Doradina  (12  genera),  South  America 
and  Africa;  Bhinoglanina  (3  genera),  Central  Africa  and  the 
Ganges ;  Malapterurina  (1  genus),  Tropical  Africa.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Ayeniosus  (4  sp.),  Surinam  to  La  Plata ;  Tetranematichthys  (1 
sp.),  Central  Brazil,  Bio  Guapor^ ;  Euancmns  (1  sp.),  Surinam 
and  Brazil ;  Auchenipterus  (9  sp.),  Equatorial  America ;  Centro- 
mochlus  (2  sp.),  Equatorial  America;  Trackelyopterus  (2  sp.), 
Equatorial  America;  Cetopsis  (3  sp.),  Brazil;  Asterophysus  (1 
sp.),  Bio  Negro,  North  Brazil;  Doras  (13  sp.),  Tropical  South 
America  east  of  Andes ;  Oxydoras  (7  sp.),  Amazon  Valley  and 
Guiana;  Rhinodoras  (3  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  east  of 
Andes ;  Synodontis  (12  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Rhinoglanis  (1  sp.), 
Upper  Nile ;  Mochocus  (1  sp.),  Nile ;  Callomystax  (1  sp.),  Nile ; 
Malapterurus  (3  sp.),  Tropical  Africa. 

Sub-family  6  (SiLURiDiB  Peotkropodes)  inhabits  Tropical 
America  and  Northern  India  as  far  as  Tenasserim.  It  consists 
of  two  groups :  the  Hypostomatina  (17  genera),  with  the  same 
distribution  as  the  sub-family,  and  the  Aspredinina  (3  genera), 
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confined  to  Equatorial  America.  The  distribution  of  the  genera 
is  as  follows  : — 

Arges  (2  sp.),  Andes  of  Peru  and  Ecuador ;  Stygogenes  (2  sp.), 
Andes;  Brontes  (1  sp,),  Andes;  Astroblepus  (1  sp.),  Popayan; 
Callichthys  (11  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  east  of  Andes,  and 
Trinidad ;  Plecoetomus  (15  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  east  of 
Andes,  and  Trinidad  ;  Liposcurcus  (3  sp.),  Surinam  and  Brazil ; 
Ch&tostomus  (25  sp.),  Tropical  America,  Trinidad,  and  Porto 
Kico ;  Pt&rygoplichthys  (4  sp.),  Brazil ;  Bhinelepis  (1  sp.),  Brazil; 
Acanthicus  (2  sp.),  Equatorial  America;  Loricaria  (17  sp.), 
Tropical  South  America  east  of  Andes ;  Acestra  (4  sp.),  Brazil 
and  Guiana ;  Swot  (1  sp.),  Northern  Bengal ;  Erdhistes  (1  sp.), 
Assam ;  Psmdechmeis  (1  sp.),  Ehasya  Hills ;  Exostoma  (2  sp.), 
Assam  and  Tenasserixn;  Bunocephalus  (2  sp.),  Guiana;  Buno- 
cephatichthys  (1  sp.),  Bio  Branco,  North  Brazil ;  Aspredo  (6  sp.), 
Guiana. 

Sub-family  7  (SiLURiDiE  Opisthoptekj?)  consists  of  two 
groups:  Nematogenyina  (2  genera),  and  Trichomycterina  (3 
genera),  and  is  confined  to  South  America.  The  distribution  of 
the  genera  is  as  follows  : — 

Ueptapierus  (2  sp.),  South  America;  Nematogenys  (1  sp.), 
Chili;  Trichomycterus  (7  sp),  South  America  to  15,000  feet 
elevation;  EremophUus  (1  sp.),  Andes  of  Bogota;  Pariodon(l 
sp.),  Amazon. 

■  Sub-family  8  (SfLVBiDM  Branchicoljb)  is  confined  to  Tropi- 
cal South  America.  It  consists  of  one  group,  Stegophilina,  and 
2  genera:  Stegophilus  (1  sp.),  Brazil;  Mid*  Vandellia  (2  sp,), 
Amazon  Valley. 

Family  60.    CHARACINIILE.    (47  Genera,  23<JA?Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  scaly  bodies  and  without  barbels." 

Distribution.— The  Neotropical  and  Ethiopian  regions. 

This  extensive  family  is  divided  by  Dr.  Gunther  into  10  groups, 
viz. :    Erythrinina   (5  genera),   South   America ;   Cui^matina 
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(6  genera).  South  America;  Citharinina  (1  genus),  Tropical  Africa ; 
Anostomatina  (3  genera),  South  America ;  Tetragonopterina  (16 
genera),  South  America  and  Tropical  Africa;  Hydrocyonina 
(9  genera),  Tropical  America  and  Tropical  Africa ;  Distichodon- 
tina  (1  genus),  Tropical  Africa ;  Icthyborina  (1  genus),  Africa  ; 
Crenuchina  (1  genus),  Equatorial  America;  Serrasalmonina  (4 
genera),  South  America. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  genera : — 
Macrodan  (4  sp.),  Tropical  America;  JErythrinus  (5  sp), 
Brazil  and  Guiana ;  Lebiasina  (1  sp.),  West  Equatorial  Ame- 
rica ;  PyrrhtUma  (1  sp.),  Guiana ;  Corynopoma  (4  sp.),  Trinidad 
only ;  CurimcUtu  (15  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  and  Trini- 
dad; Prockilodus  (12  sp.),  South  America  to  the  La  Plata; 
Ccetffropus  (2  sp.),  East  Equatorial  America ;  Htmiodus  (8  sp.), 
Equatorial  America  east  of  Andes ;  Saccodon  (1  sp.),  Ecuador ; 
Parodan  (1  sp.),  Brazil;  Cithariwus  (2  sp.),  Tropical  Africa; 
Anostomus  (8  sp.),  Tropical  America;  Mytiodus  (2  sp.),  Equa- 
torial America;  Leporinus  (14  sp.),  South  America  East  of 
Andes;  Pidbucina  (2  sp.),  Guiana;  Alestes  (4  sp.),  Tropical 
Africa:  Brachyalestes  (5  sp.),  Tropical  Africa;  Tetragonopterus 
(32  sp.),  Tropical  America ;  Scissor  (1  sp.),  South  America ;  Psm- 
dochalceus  (1  sp.),  West  Ecuador ;  Chirodon  (2  sp.),  Chili ;  Chal- 
ceus  (1  sp.),  Guiana;  Brycon  (10  sp.),  South  America  east  of 
Andes;  Chalcvuopsis  (4  sp.),  Central  America  and  Ecuador; 
Bryconops  (2  sp.),  Tropical  America ;  Creagrutus  (1  sp.),  Western 
Ecuador ;  ChcUcinus  (4  sp.),  Tropical  South  America ;  Gastro- 
peleeus  (8  sp.),  Tropical  South  America ;  Piabuca  (2  sp.),  Equa- 
torial America;  Agoniates  (1  sp.),  Guiana;  Anacyrtus  (7  sp.), 
Central  and  South  America;  Eystricodon  (1  sp.),  Equatorial 
America ;  Salrmmis  (3  sp.),  South  America ;  Eydrocyon  (3  sp.), 
Tropical  Africa ;  Sarcodaces  (1  sp.),  West  Africa ;  Oligosarcm 
(1  sp.),  Brazil ;  Xiphoramphus  (7  sp.),  South  America  east  of 
Andes ;  Xiphostoma  (5  sp.),  Equatorial  America  east  of  Andes ; 
Cynodan  (3  sp.),  Tropical  America  East  of  Andes ;  Distichodus 
(7  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Icthyborus  (3  sp.),  Nile ;  Crmuchus  (1 
sp.),  Guiana;  Mylesinm  (1  sp.),  Equatorial  America ;  Serrasalmo 
(13  sp.),  Tropical  South  America  east  of  Andes ;  Myletes  (18  sp.), 
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Tropical  South  America  east  of  Andes ;  Catcprion  (1  sp.),  Brazil 
and  Guiana. 

Family  61.— HAPLOCHITONID.E.     (2  Genera,  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  naked  or  scaly  bodies  and  without 
barbels." 

Distribution. — Temperate  South  America  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  genera  are,  Haplochiton  (2  sp.),  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 
Falkland  Islands ;  Frototroctes  (2  sp.),  Southern  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 


Family  62.— STERNOPTYCHID.E.    (6  Genera,  12  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  very  thin  deciduous  scales  or  none,  and 
with  a  row  of  phosphorescent  spots  or  organs  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  body." 

Distribution. — Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

These  are  deep-sea  fishes  found  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
in  the  deep  Atlantic  from  the  coasts  of  Norway  to  the  Azores 
and  the  Tropics. 

Family  63.— SCOPELID^L    (11  Genera,  47  Species.) 

"Marine  fishes,  somewhat  resembling  the  fresh-water  Siluridse." 

Distribution. — Almost  universal,  but  most  abundant  in  warm 
and  tropical  seas. 

These  are  deep-sea  fishes,  abounding  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  great  oceans,  a  few  extending  north  to  near  Greenland 
and  south  to  Tasmania. 
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Family  64— STOMIATID^E.     (4  Genera,  8  Species.) 

"  Small  marine  fishes,  naked  or  with  very  fine  scales." 

Distribution. — The  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

These  are  deep-sea  fishes,  ranging  from  Greenland  to  beyond 
the  Equator. 

Family  65.— SALMONIDjE.    (15  Genera,  157  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  many  species  periodically  descending 
to  the  sea  and  a  few  altogether  marine : — Salmon  and  Trout." 

Distribution. — The  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  Regions,  and  one 
genus  and  species  in  New  Zealand.  A  considerable  number  of 
species  are  confined  to  single  lakes  or  rivers,  others  have  a  wide 
distribution. 

The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Salmo  (83  sp.),  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Palsearctic  and 
Nearctic  Regions,  as  far  south  as  Algeria,  Asia  Minor,  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  and  Eamschatka,  and  to  about  38°  North  Latitude  in 
North  America,  many  of  the  species  migratory ;  Onchorhynchtts 
(8  sp.),  American  and  Asiatic  rivers  entering  the  Pacific,  as  far 
south  as  San  Francisco  and  the  An$rr ;  Brachymystax  (1  sp.), 
Siberian  rivers,  from  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Atlai  Mountains 
northwards;  LuciotrvUa  (2  sp.),  Caspian  Sea  and  Volga; 
Plecoglossus  (1  sp.),  Japan  and  Formosa ;  Osmerus  (3  sp.),  rivers 
of  temperate  Europe  and  North  America  entering  the  Atlantic, 
and  one  species  in  California ;  Thaleickthys  (1  sp.),  Columbia 
River,  Vancouver's  Island ;  Hypomesus  (1  sp.),  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia, Vancouver's  Island,  and  North-eastern  Asia ;  Mallotus 
(1  sp.),  coasts  of  Arctic  America  from  Greenland  to  Eams- 
chatka; Retropinna  (1  sp.),  fresh  waters  of  New  Zealand; 
Coregonus  (41  sp.),  fresh  waters  of  northern  parts  of  temperate 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  many  of  the  species  migra- 
tory:  Thymcdlus  (6  sp.),  fresh  waters  of  temperate  parts  of 
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Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  ;  Argentina  (4  sp.),  Mediter- 
ranean and  deep  seas  of  Western  Europe ;  Microstoma  (2  sp.), 
Mediterranean,  and  seas  of  Greenland ;  Salarix  (2  sp.),  China  and 
Japan,  in  seas  and  rivers.  Salmo,  Osmerus,  Coregonus,  and 
Thymallvs,  are  British  genera. 

Family  66.— PERCOPSIDiE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 
"  A  fresh-water  fish  covered  with  toothed  scales." 
Distribution. — Lake  Superior,  North  America. 

Family  67.— GALAXIDjE.    (1  Genus,  12  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  with  neither  scales  nor  barbels." 

Distribution. — The  temperate  zone  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  only  genus,  Galaxias,  is  found  in  New  Zealand,  Tasma- 
nia, and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  ranging  north  as  far  as  Queensland 
and  Chili ;  and  one  of  the  species  is  absolutely  identical  in  the 
two  regions. 

Family  68.— MORMYRIDjE.    (3  Genera,  2^  ;kpeciea) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  scales  on  the  body  and  tail  but  not 
on  the  head,  and  no  barbels." 

Distribution. — The  Ethiopian  Region. 

Most  abundant  in  the  Nile,  a  few  from  the  Gambia,  the 
Congo,  and  Rovuma.    The  genera  are : — 

Mormyrus  (1  sp.),  Nile,  Gambia,  West  Africa,  Mozambique, 
Rovuma ;  Hyperopsius  (2  sp.),  Nile  and  West  Africa ;  Mormy- 
rops  (4  sp.),  Nile,  West  Africa,  and  Mozambiqua 
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Family  69.— GYMNAKCHHLE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  resembling  the  Mormyricte,  but  with 
tapering  finless  tail,  and  neither  anal  nor  ventral  fins." 

Disteibution. — Ethiopian  region. 

The  only  genus,  Oymmrchm,  inhabits  the  Nile  and  the  rivers 
of  West  Africa. 

Family  70.— ESOCIILE.    (1  Genus,  7  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  scaly  bodies,  no  barbels,  and  dorsal 
fins  situated  towards  the  tail." 

Distribution. — The  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic  regions. 

One  species,  the  Pike  (Esox  lucius)  ranges  from  Lapland  to 
Turkey,  and  in  America  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Albany 
river;  the  remainder  are  American  species  extending  South  as 
far  as  New  Orleans. 

Family  71.— UMBRULE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 
"  Small  fresh-water  scaly  fishes,  without  barbels  or  adipose  fin." 
Dbtribtjtion.— Central  Europe  and  Temperate  North  America. 

Family  72.— SCOMBRESOCI1LE.    (5  Genera,  136  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes,  with  scaly  bodies  and  a  series 
of  keeled  scales  along  each  side  of  the  belly." 

Distribution,— Temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

All  the  genera  have  a  wide  distribution.  A  species  of  Belone 
and  one  of  Scombresox  are  found  on  the  British  coast.  The  Flying- 
fishes  (Exocetus,  44  sp.),  belong  to  this  family.  They  abound 
in  all  tropical  seas  and  extend  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Australia.     None  of  the  genera  are  exclusively   fresh-water, 
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but  a  few  species  of  Belone  and  Hemiramphus  are  found  in  rivers 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Family  73.— CYPBINODONTI1LE.    (20  Genera,  lO^pecies.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  covered  with  scales,  the  sexes  frequently 
differing,  mostly  viviparous." 

Distribution. — Southern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America,  but  most  abundant  in  Tropical  America. 

The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 
Cyprinodon  (11  sp.),  Italy,  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia  to 
Persia,  also  North  America  from  Texas  to  New  York ;  FUzraya 
(1  sp.),  Montevideo ;  Characodon  (1  sp.),  Central  America ;  Tdlia 
(1  sp.),  Alpine  pools  of  the  Atlas :  Limnurgus  (1  sp.),  Mexican 
plateau;  Lucania  (1  sp.),  Texas;  HaplochUvs  (18  sp.),  India, 
Java,  Japan,  Tropical  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the  Seychelle 
Islands,  Carolina  to  Brazil,  Jamaica ;  Fundulus  (17  sp.),  North 
and  Central  America  and  Ecuador,  Spain,  and  East  Africa ; 
Rmdu8  (3  sp.),  Tropical  America,  Cuba,  and  Trinidad ;  Orestias 
(6  sp.),  Lake  Titacaca,  Andes ;  Jenyrma  (1  sp.),  Rio  Plata;  Pseu- 
doxiphophorvs  (2  sp.),  Central  America ;  Bdonesox  (1  sp.),  Cen- 
tral America;  Gambusia  (8  sp.),  Antilles,  Central  America, 
ana  Texas  ;  Anableps  (3  sp.),  Central  and  Equatorial  America ; 
Pomlia  (16  sp.),  Antilles,  Central  and  South  America;  Jferf- 
lienesia  (4  sp.),  Louisiana  to  Mexico;  Platyposcilvs  (1  sp.), 
Mexico;  Girardinus  (10  sp.),  Antilles  and  South  Carolina  to 
Uruguay;  Jjepistes  (1  sp.);  Barbadoes. 

Family  74— HETEROPYGII.     (2  Genera,  2  Species.) 

"  Fresh- water  fishes,  with  posterior  dorsal  fin,  and  very  small 
scples." 

Distribution. — Fresh  waters  of  m^;United  States. 

Amblyopm  (1  sp.)  is  a  blind  fish  found  in  the  caverns  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  while  Chohgastes  (1  sp.),  which  only  differs  from  it  in 
having  perfect  eyes,  is  found  in  ditches  in  South  Carolina. 
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Family  75.— CYPRINID^E.    (10$  Genera,  $&  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  generally  scaly,  with  no  adipose  fin,  and 
pharyngeal  teeth  only,  the  month  being  toothless." 

Distribution. — Fresh  waters  of  the  Old  World  and  North 
America,  but  absent  from  Australia  and  South  America. 

This  enormous  family  is  divided  by  Dr.  Gunther  into  fourteen 
groups,  the  distribution  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Catostomina  (4  genera),  North  America  and  North-east  Asia  ; 
Cyprinina  (39'Jgenera),  same  range  as  the  family ;  Sohteichthyina 
(1  genus),  Malay  Archipelago ;  Leptobarbina  (1  genus),  Malay 
Archipelago;  Sasborina  (5  genera),  East  Africa  to  China  and 
Borneo;  Semiplotina  (2  genera),  Western  Asia;  Xenocypridina 
(3  genera),  Eastern  Asia;  Leuciscina  (10  genera),  Palaearctic 
and  Nearctic  regions;  Bhodeina  (3  genera),  Palaearctic  region ; 
Danionina  (9  genera),  India  to  China  and  Japan ;  Hypophthal- 
michthyina  (1  genus),  China;  Abramidina  (16  genera),  same 
range  as  the  family ;  Homalopterina  (2  genera),  India  to  Java  ; 
Cobitidina  (10/genera),  Pahearctic  and  Oriental  regions. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  genera : — 

Catostomus  (16  sp.),  Nearctic  region  and  Eastern  Siberia; 
Moxostoma  (2  sp.),  Eastern  United  States ;  8clerogncti?ws  (5  sp.), 
Temperate  North  America  to  Guatemala,  also  Northern  China ; 
Carpiode*  (1  sp.),  United  States ;  Gyprimi*  (2  sp.),  Temperate 
parts  of  Palaearctic  region  (1  sp.  British);  Carassius  (3  sp.), 
Temperate  Palaearctic  region  (I  sp.  British);  CaUa  (1  sp.), 
Continental  India ;  Cirrhdna  (5  sp.),  Continental  India  to  China; 
Dangila  (6  sp.),  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo;  OsteocfiUus  (14  sp.), 
Siam  to  Java  and  Sumatra;  Labeo  (27  sp.),  Tropical  Africa  and 
Oriental  region;  Tylognathus  (10  sp.),  Syria,  India  to  Java; 
Abrostomus  (2  sp.).  South  Africa ;  DiscogruUhus  (4  sp.),  Syria  to 
India  and  Java,  mostly  in  mountain  streams ;  CroesochUm  (9  sp.), 
India  to  Sumatra  and  Java;  Gymnostomw  (7  sp.),  Continental 
India ;  Epalzeorhynchw  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  Gapoeta 
(13  sp.),  Western  Asia;  Barbus  (163  sp.),  Temperate  or  Tropical 
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parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  (1  sp.  British) ;  Thynnickthys 
(2  sp.),  Pegu,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra ;  Barbicktkys  (1  sp.),  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;  AmblyrhynckicJUkys  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and 
Borneo;  Albulickthys  (1  sp.),  Sumatra  and  Borneo;  Oreinus  (3 
sp.),  Himalayan  region ;  Sckizothorax  (13  sp.),  Himalayan  region 
and  west  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia ;  Ptychob&rbus  (1  sp.),  Thibet; 
Oymnocypris  (1  sp.),  loc.  unknown  ;  Schizopygopsis  (1  sp.),  Thibet ; 
Diptychm  (1  sp.),  Himalayas   and  Thibet;   Avlopyge  (1  sp.), 
Western  Asia ;  Qobio  (2  sp.),  Temperate  Europe  (1  sp.  British)  ; 
P8eudogdbio  (4  sp.),  China,  Japan,  and  Formosa;  Ceraticktkys  (9 
sp.),  Temperate  North  America ;   Bwngia  (1  sp.),  Western  Asia, 
Herat ;  Pimephales  (2  sp.),  Eastern  United  States ;  Hyborhynckus 
(3  sp.),  Eastern  United  States ;  Ericymba  (1  sp.),  United  States ; 
Pmvdorasbora  (1  sp;),  Japan,  China ;  CoMogvutihrn  (1  sp.),  Texas; 
Exoglossum  (2  sp.),  United  States ;  JRhinickthys  (6  sp.),  Eastern 
United  States ;  Bohteichthys  (1  sp.),  Borneo  and  Sumatra;  Lepto- 
barbina  (I  sp.),  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  Ra&bora  (12  sp.),  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  India,  to  Java  and  Borneo ;  Luciosma  (3  sp.), 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo ;   Nuria  (2  sp.),  India,  Tenasserim, 
and  Ceylon ;  Aphyocypris  (1  sp.),  North  China ;  Amblypkaryn- 
godon  (3  sp.),  India  to  Tenasserim ;    Cyprinion  (3  sp.),  Syria  and 
Persia ;  Semiplotvs  (1  sp.),  Assam ;  XenocyprU  (1  sp.),  China ; 
Paracantkobrama  (1  sp.),  China;  Mystacoleucus  (1  sp.), Sumatra; 
Lmciscus  (84  sp.),  Nearctic  and  Pahearctic  regions  (5  sp.  are 
British);   Ctenaphaiyngodon  (1  sp.),  China;   Mylopharodon  (1 
sp.),  California ;   Parapkoxvnus  (2*  sp.),  South-eastern  Europe ; 
Meda  (1  sp.),  River  Gila ;  Tinea  (1  sp.),  Europe  (Britain  to  Con- 
stantinople) ;  Leucosomw  (8  sp.),  Nearctic  region ;  Ckondrostama 
(7  sp.),  Europe  and  Western  Asia;  Orthodon  (I  sp.),  California; 
Acrochilus  (1  sp.),  Columbia  River ;  Achilognatkus  (6  sp.),  China, 
Japan,  and  Formosa ;  Bkodms  (3  sp.),  Central  Europe  and  China; 
P8eudoperUampu8  (1  sp.),  Japan ;  Danio  (8  sp.),  India  and  Cey- 
lon ;  PterUarion  (2  sp.),  Central  India  and  Assam  ;  Aspidoparia 
(3  sp.),  Continental  India ;  Barilivs  (15  sp.),  East  Africa  and  Con- 
tinental India ;  Bola  (1  sp.),  Ganges  to  Bramahputra ;  Sckaera 
(1  sp.),  Bengal;  OpsariicJUkys  (5   sp.),  Japan  and  Formosa; 
SgudUdbarbus  (1  sp.),  China ;  Ockdobius  (1  sp.),  North  China ; 
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Hypaphthalmichthys  (2  sp.),  China;  Abramis  (16  sp.),  North 
America,  Central  Europe,  and  Western  Asia  (1  sp.  is  British) ; 
Aspius  (3  sp.),  East  Europe,  Western  Asia,  China ;  Alburwus  (15 
sp.),  Europe  and  Western  Asia  (1  British  sp.) ;  Rasborickthys 
(1  sp.),  Borneo ;  Ulopichthys  (1  sp.),  China ;  Pelotrophvs  (2  sp.), 
East  Africa;  Acanthobrama  (3  sp.),  Western  Asia;  Osteobrama 
(5  sp.),  Continental  India ;  Chanodichthys  (6  sp.),  China  and 
Formosa ;  Smiliogaster  (1  sp.),  Bengal ;  Cutter  (2  sp.),  China ; 
Pelecus  (1  sp.),  Eastern  Europe  ;  Eustira  (1  sp.),  Ceylon;  Chela 
(16  sp.),  India  to  Siam,  Java  and  Borneo ;  Pseudolabum  (1  sp.), 
China ;  Cachius  (1  sp.),  Continental  India ;  Homaloptera  (8  sp.), 
India  to  Cochin  China,  Java,  and  Sumatra ;  PsUorhynchus  (2 
sp.),  North-eastern  India;  Misgurrms  (5  sp.),  Europe  to  India, 
China,  and  Japan;  Nemackilw  (37  sp.),  Europe  and  Asia; 
Cdbitis  (3  sp.),  Europe,  India,  Japan ;  Lepidocepcdiekthys  (3  sp.), 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Java ;  Acanthopm  (2  sp.),  Tenasserim,  Su- 
matra, Java,  and  Borneo;  Botia.  (7  sp.),  India  to  Japan  and 
Sunda  Isles ;  Oreonectes  (1  sp.),  China ;  Lepidocephalus  (1  sp.), 
Java  and  Sumatra ;  Acanthopthalmvs  (2  sp.),  Java  and  Sumatra ; 
Apua  (1  sp.),  Tenasserim ;  KneHa  (2  sp.),  Tropical  Africa. 


Family  76.— GONORHYNCHIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  marine  fish  with  spiny  scales,  mouth  with  barbels,  and 
with  short  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  ventrals." 

Distribution. — Temperate  parts  of  Southern  Oceans,  and 
Japaa 


Family  77.— HYODONTIDJS.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  fresh-water  fish  with  cycloid  scales  and  posterior  dorsal 
fin." 

Distribution. — Fresh  waters  of  North  America. 
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Family  78.— OSTEOGLOSSHLE.    (3  Genera,  5  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  with  large  hard  scales,  and  dorsal  fin 
opposite  and  equal  to  the  anal  fin." 

Distribution. — Tropical  rivers. 

The  genera  are : — Osteoglosswm  (3  sp.),  Eastern  South  America, 
Sunda  Islands,  and  Queensland;  Arapaima  (1  sp.),  Eastern 
South  America — the  "  Piraructi  "  of  the  Amazon ;  Heterotis  (1 
sp.),  Tropical  Africa. 

Family  79.— CLUPEID^E.    (18  Genera,  161  Species.) 

"  Marine  scaly  fishes,  without  barbels,  and  with  the  abdomen 
often  compressed  and  serrated/' 

Distribution. — Seas  of  the  whole  globe,  many  species  enter- 
ing rivers.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  Indian  seas,  less  so 
in  America,  scarce  in  Africa,  while  they  are  almost  absent  from 
Australia.  The  Herring,  Sprat,  Shad,  and  Pilchard,  are  British 
species  of  Clwpea,  a  genus  which  contains  61  species  and  ranges 
all  over  the  world. 

Family  80.— CHIROCENTBIILE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  marine  fish,  with  thin  deciduous  scales,  no  barbels,  and 
posterior  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution. — The  Eastern  seas  from  Africa  to  China. 


Family  81.— ALEPOCEPHALID.E.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  marine  fish,  covered  with  thin  cycloid  scales,  no  barbels, 
and  posterior  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution. — Deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Family  82.— NOTOPTERIDiE.    (1  Genua,  5  Species.) 

"Fresh-water  fishes,  without  barbels,  head  and  body  scaly, 
long  tapering  tail,  and  short  posterior  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution. — Bivers  of  India,  Siam,  the  Sunda  Islands,  and 
West  Africa. 

Family  83.— HALOSAURIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  Marine  fishes,  with  cycloid  scales,  a  short  median  dorsal  fin, 
and  no  barbels." 

Distribution. — Deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  Madeira. 

Family  84— GYMNOTID-ffi.   (5  Genera,  20  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  elongate  bodies,  pointed  tail,  and  no 
dorsal  fin." 

Distribution. — Tropical  America  from  Trinidad  to  the  River 
Parana.1 

The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Stemarchus  (8  sp.),  Guiana  and  Brazil;  Rhamphichthys 
£6  sp.),  Guiana  and  Brazil;  StemopKygus  (4  sp.),  Tropical 
America ;  Carapus  (1  sp.),  Trinidad  to  Brazil ;  Qymnotvs,  (1  sp. 
— the  Electric  eel),  Tropical  South  America. 


Family  85.— SYMBBANCHIDjE.    (4  Genera,  6  Species.) 

"  Marine  and  fresh-water  fishes,  having  elongate  bodies  without 
fins,  and  very  minute  scales  or  none/' 

Distribution. — Fresh  waters  and  coasts  of  Western  Australia 
and  Tasmania.2 

The  genera  are : — 

Amphipnaus  (1  sp.),  Bengal;  Mbnopterus  (1  sp.),  Siam  to 
Northern  China  and  Sunda  Islands ;  Symbranchm  (3  sp.),  Tropical 
Vol.  II.— 80 
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America,  and  India  to  Australia ;  Childbranchus  (1  sp.),  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 


Family  86.— MURffiNIDiE.    (26  Genera,  230  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes,  with  cylindrical  or  band-like 
bodies  and  no  ventral  fins." 

Distribution. — The  seas  and  fresh  waters  of  temperate,  and 
tropical  regions.  This  family  is  divided  by  Dr.  Giinther  into 
two  sub-families  and  nine  sections.  The  genus  Anguilla,  com- 
prising our  common  Eel  and  a  number  of  species  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  the  only  one  which  is  found  in  fresh  water; 
though  even  here  most  of  the  species  are  marine.  Anguilla  and 
Conger  are  the  only  British  genera. 


Family  87.— PEGASECLE.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 

"  Small  marine  fishes,  covered  with  bony  plates,  and  short 
opposite  dorsal  and  anal  fins." 

Distribution. — Indian  Ocean  and  seas  of  China  and  Aus- 
tralia. 


Order  V.—LOPEOBRANOHIL 

"  Fish  with  a  segmented  bony  covering,  long  snout,  and  small 
toothless  mouth/' 


Family  88.— SOLENOSTOMIDiE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

"Marine  Lophobranchii,  with  wide  gill  openings  and  two 
dorsal  fins/' 

Distbibution. — Indian  Ocean,  from  Zanzibar  to  China  and 
the  Moluccas. 
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Family  89.— SYNGNATHIDjE.    (15  Genera,  112  Species.) 

"Marine  Lophobranchii,  with  very  small  gill  opening  and  one 
soft  dorsal  fin." 

Distribution.— AH  the  tropical  and  temperate  seas.  Some 
species  of  Syngnathus,  Doryickthys,  and  Coelonotus  enter  fresh 
water,  and  a  few  live  in  it  exclusively.  Siphonostoma,  Syngna- 
thtcs,  Nerophis,  and  Hippocampus  are  British  genera.  The 
Hippocampina  (5  genera,  25  sp.),  or  Sea-horses,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  except  three  or  four  species  of 
Hippocampus  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 


Order  VL—PLECTOQNATHL 

"Fishes  covered  with  rough    scales   or   shields,  having  a 
narrow  mouth,  and  soft  posterior  dorsal  fin." 


Family  90.— SCLERODERMA    (7  Genera,  95  Species.) 

"Marine  Plectognathi,  with  toothed  jaws." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  Tropical  seas,  but  much  more 
abundant  in  the  Tropics. 

Family  91.— GYMNODONTES.    (10  Genera,  82  Species.) 

'  "  Marine  or  fresh-water  Plectognathi,  with  jaws  modified  into 
a  beak." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

Some  species  of  Tetrodon  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  Tropical 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia  Species  of  Tetrodon  and  Ortha- 
gorieeus  have  been  found  on  the  British  coasts. 
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Sub-class  IL— DIPNOI. 


Family  92.— Sirenoidbl    (3  Genera,  3  Species.) 

" Eel-shaped  fresh-water  fishes,  covered  -with  cycloid  scales; 
the  vertical  fins  forming  a  continuous  border  to  the  compressed 
tapering  tail." 

Distribution. — Rivers  of  Tropical  Africa,  South  America*  and 
Australia. 

The  genera  are : — Frotopterus  (1  sp.),  Tropical  Africa ;  Lepido- 
siren  (1  sp.),  Amazon  Valley ;  Ceratodus  (1  sp.),  Queensland. 


Subclass  III.— GANOIDEL 

Order  I.—HOLOSTEL 
"  Body  covered  with  scales." 

Family  93.— AMIIDjE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  fresh-water  fish,  with  cycloid  scales  and  a  long  soft  dorsal 
fin." 

Distribution.— United  States. 

Family  94— POLYPTERID^E.    (2  Genera,  2  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  ganoid  scales  and  dorsal  spines." 

Distribution. — Central  and  Western  Africa. 

The  genera  are : — 

Polypteru8  (1  sp.),  the  Nile  and  rivers  of  West  Africa;  Cdla- 
mcichthys  (1  sp.),  Old  Calabar. 
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Family  95.— LEPmOSTEIDJE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

"  Fresh-water  fishes,  with  ganoid  scales,  and  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  composed  of  articulated  rays." 

Distribution. — The  genus  Lepidosteus,  the  Garfishes  or  Bony- 
Pikes,  inhabits  North  America  to  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Order  IL—CHONDROSTEL 

"  Sub-cartilaginous  scaleless  fishes  with  heterocercal  tail,  the 
skin  -R^th  osseous  bucklers  or  naked." 

Family  96.— ACCIPENSERID^E.    (2  Genera,  20  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  fishes  with  osseous  bucklers  and  inferior 
mouth." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  Arctic  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Accipmser  (19  sp.),  comprising  the  Sturgeons,  has 
the  distribution  of  the  family ;  most  of  the  species  are  marine, 
but  some  are  confined  to  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  and  the 
great  American  lakes,  with  the  rivers  flowing  into  them,  while 
the  Danube,  Mississippi,  and  Columbia  River  have  peculiar 
species.  The  other  genus,  ScaphirhynchuB  (1  sp.),  is  confined  to 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

Family  97.— POL^ONTTILE.    (1  Genus,  2  Species.) 

"  Fresh- water  fishes,  with  wide  lateral  mouth  and  naked 
skin." 

Distribution. — The  Mississippi  and  Yang-tse-kiang  rivers. 
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Sub  class  IV.— CHONDROPTERYGIL     (Shakes 
and  Rays.) 

Order  L—HOLOCETHALA.     (Chimceras) 

Family  98.— CHIMjERIDjE.    (2  Genera,  4  Species.) 

"  Shark-like  marine  fishes,  snout  of  the  male  with  a  prehensile 
organ." 

Dbteibution. — Northern  and  Southern  temperate  seas.  Chi- 
marra  is  British. 

Order  IL—PLAQIOSTOMATA. 
Sub-order. — Selachoidea    (Sharks.) 

Family  99.— CARCHARIHXE.    (11  Genera,  59  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  two  dorsals  and  a  nictitating  membrane." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  the  Arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
regions.  Species  of  Oaleus  and  Mustelw  have  occurred  on  our 
coasts. 

Family  100.— LAMNDXB.    (5  Genera,  7  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  two  dorsals  and  no  nictitating  membrane.'9 

Distribution.— Temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Species  of 
Zamna,  Alopecias,  and  Selache  have  occurred  in  British  seas. 
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Family  101.— RffltfODONTIILE.    (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  two  dorsal  fins,  the  second  small,  and  no  nicti- 
tating membrane." 

Distribution. — South  and  East  Africa, 

Family  102.— NOTIDANIDJE.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  one  dorsal  fin  and  no  nictitating  membrane." 

Distbibution. — Temperate  and  tropical  seas,  from  the  North 
Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  California.  One  species 
has  occurred  on  our  southern  coasts. 

Family  103,— SCYLLIID M    (7  Genera,  25  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  $&  dorsal  fb|  and  no  nictitating  membrane." 

Distbibution.— All  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Species  of 
Scylliwm  and  Pristiwrus  are  British. 

Family  104—  CESTKACIONTIILE.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  two  dorsal  fins  and  no  nictitating  membrane/' 

Distribution. — Pacific  Ocean  from  Japan  to  New  Zealand, 
Moluccan  Sea. 

Family  105.— SPINACID^E.    (10  Genera,  21  Species.)        , 

"  Sharks  with  two  dorsal  fins  and  no  nictitating  membrane,  no 
anal  fin." 

Distribution. — Arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  seas.  Species 
of  Acanthias,  Lcemargw,  and  Echirwrhinus  have  occurred  on  our 
coasts. 
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Family  106.— EHINTD^E.    (1  Genus,  1  Species,) 

"  Sharks  with  depressed  flat  body  and  large  expanded  pectoral 
fins." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  seas,  from  Britain  to 
California  and  Australia. 

Family  107.— PRISTIOPHORIDjE.    (1  Genus,  4  Species.) 

"  Sharks  with  produced  flat  snout,  armed  with  teeth  on  each 
edge." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  Japan  and  Australia. 
Sub-order  Batoidbl    (Rays.) 

Family  108.— PRISTIDjE.  (1  Genus,  5  Species.) 
"  Rays  with  produced  snout  and  lateral  saw-like  teeth." 
Distribution. — Seas  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions. 

Family  109.— RHINOBATIDjE.    (3  Genera,  15  Species.) 

"  Rays  with  long  and  strong  tail,  having  a  caudal  and  two 
dorsal  fins." 

Distribution. — Tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

Family  110.— TORPEDINIDJS.    (6  Genera,  15  Species.) 

"  Rays  with  broad  smooth  disc,  and  an  electric  organ." 

*     Distribution. — Tropical  and  temperate  seas,  from  Britain  to 
Tasmania. 

Family  111.— RAIIILE.    <4  Genera,  29  Species.) 

"  Rays  with  broad  rhombic  disc  and  no  serrated  caudal  spine." 

Distribution. — All  temperate  and  tropical  seas.      Several 
species  of  Raia  are  found  on  our  coasts. 
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Family  112.— TBYGONIILE.    (6  Genera,  43  Species.) 

"  Bays  with  the  pectoral  fins  extending  to  end  of  snout" 

^Distribution. — Seas  of  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  and 
rivers  of  Tropical  America.  A  species  of  Trygon  has  occurred- 
on  our  Southern  coast  Ellvpesurus  and  Tamiura  are  found  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  while  the 
latter  genus  occurs  also  in  the  Indian  seas,  but  not  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Family  113.— MYlJpBATIDiE.     (5  Genera,  22  Species.) 

"  Bays  with  very  broad  pectoral  fins  not  extending  to  end 
of  snout." 

Distribution. — Temperate  and  tropical  seas.  A  species  of 
Myliobatis  is  British,  but  most  of  the  species  and  genera  are 
confined  to  tropical  seas.  Dicercbatis  and  Ceratoptera  are  very 
large  Bays,  commonly  called  Sea-devils. 


Sub-class  V,— CYCLOSTOMATA. 

"  Cartilaginous  fishes,  with  suctorial  mouths  and  without 
lateral  fins." 

Family  114— PETBOMYZONTIDjE.     (4  Genera,  12  Species.) 

"  Marine  or  fresh-water  eel-like  fishes,  with  suctorial  mouths 
and  without  barbels." 

Distribution. — Coasts  and  fresh  waters  of  temperate  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  Three  species  of  Petromyzon  (Lampreys), 
are  British. 
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Family  115.— MYXINHXX.    (2  Genera,  5  Species.) 

"  Marine  eel-like  fishes,  with  four  pairs  of  barbels." 

Distribution. — Seas  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 


Sub-olass  VL— LEPTOCARDIL 

Family  116.— CIRRHOSTOMI.     (1  Genus,  1  Species.) 

"  A  small  marine  fish  with  no  jaws  or  fins,  and  with  rudi- 
mentary eyes." 

Distribution. — The  only  species,  the  Lancelet  (Amphioxu*), 
is  the  lowest  form  of  living  vertebrate.  It  is  found  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  has  occurred  on  our 
southern  coast. 

BemarJcs  on  the  Distribution  of  Fishes. 

Marine  Fish. — There  are  about  80  families  of  marine  fishes, 
and  of  these  no  less  than  50  are  universally,  or  almost  uni- 
versally, distributed  over  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  globe.  Of 
the  remainder  many  are  widely  distributed,  some  species  even 
ranging  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  Australia.  Six  families  are 
confined  to  the  Northern  Seas,  but  four  of  these  consist  of  single 
species  only,  the  other  two  being  the  Discoboli  (2  genera, 
11  sp.),  and  the  Accipenserid«1(2  genera  and  20  sp.).  Only  one 
family  (Acanthoclinidae)  is  confined  to  the  Southern  oceans,  and 
that  consists  of  but  a  single  species.  Four  families  (Sternop- 
tychid®),  Stomiatidae,  Alepocephalidse,  and  Halosauridae)  are 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  13  are  found  only  in  the 
Pacific ;  and  of  the  remainder  several  are  more  abundant  in  the 
Pacific  than  the  Atlantic.  Two  families  (Lycodidsa  and  Gadid©) 
are  found  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas  only,  though  the 
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latter  family  has  a  single  species  in  the  Indian  seas.  Among  the 
curiosities  of  distribution  are,— the  extensive  genus  Diagramma, 
confined  to  the  Pacific  with  the  exception  of  one  species  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  single  species  constituting  the  family  Lopho- 
ticte,  found  only  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Japan ;  the  small 
family  of  Notacanthi,  confined  to  Greenland,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  West  Australia;  and  the  four  families,  Sternop- 
tychid®,  StomiaticUe,  Alepocephalidae,  and  HalosauricUe,  which 
are  believed  to  inhabit  exclusively  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
are  therefore  very  rarely  obtained. 

Freeh-water  Fieh.— There  are  36  families  of  fishes  which 
inhabit  fresh  water  exclusively,  and  5  others,  which  are  both 
marine  and  fresh-water.1  These  present  many  interesting  pecu- 
liarities of  distribution.  The  Neotropical  region  is  the  richest 
in  families,  and  probably  also  in  genera  and  species.  No  less 
than  22  families  inhabit  it,  and  of  these  6  are  altogether  peculiar. 
The  Ethiopian  and  Nearctic  regions  each  have  18  families,  the 
former  with  3,  and  the  latter  with  5  peculiar.  Several  isolated 
forms,  requiring  to  be  placed  in  distinct  families,  inhabit  the 
great  American  lakes ;  and,  no  doubt,  when  the  African  lakes 
are  equally  well  known,  they  will  be  found  also  to  possess  many 
peculiar  forms.  The  Oriental  region  comes  next,  with  17  families, 
of  which  3  are  peculiar.  The  Palsearctic  has  12,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian 11  families,  each  with  only  1  altogether  peculiar  to  it. 

If  we  take  those  regions  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
so  nearly  related  that  they  should  be  combined,  we  shall  find  the 
fresh-water  fishes  in  most  cases  markedly  distinct  The  Nearctic 
and  Palsearctic  regions,  for  example,  together  contain  20  families, 
but  only  11  of  these  occur  in  both,  and  only  5  are  exclusive 
inhabitants  of  these  two  regions.  This  shows  an  amount  of 
diversity  that  would  not,  perhaps,  be  exhibited  by  any  other 
class  of  animals.  The  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  together 
'  possess  24  families,  only  11  of  which  are  found  in  both,  and 
only  1  exclusively  characteristic  of  the*  two.  The  Australian 
and  Neotropical  regions  possess  together  27  families,  of  which  '7 
ore  found  in  both,  and  3  are  exclusively  characteristic  of  the 
two.    This  last  fact  is  very  interesting :  the  marine  family  of 
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TrachinicUe  possesses  a  fresh-water  genus,  Aphritis,  one  species 
of  which  inhabits  Tasmania,  and  two  others  Patagonia;  the 
HaplochitoniddB  (2  genera,  3  sp.)  are  found  only  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  South  Australia;1  and  the 
Galaxidae  (1  genus,  12  sp.)  inhabit  the  same  regions,  but  extend 
to  Chili,  to  New  Zealand,  and  to  Queensland.  We  have  here  an 
illustration  of  that  connection  between  South  America  and 
Australia  which  is  so  strongly  manifested  in  plants,  but  of  which 
there  are  only  scattered  indications  in  most  classes  of  animals. 
The  dividing  line  across  the  Malay  Archipelago,  separating  the 
Oriental  from  the  Australian  regions,  and  which  is  so  strikingly 
marked  in  mammalia  and  birds,  is  equally  so  in  fresh-water 
fishes.  No  less  than  six  families  have  their  eastern  limits  in 
Java  and  Borneo ;  while  the  extensive  family  of  Cyprinid®  has 
no  less  than  23  genera  in  Java  and  Borneo,  but  not  a  single 
species  has  been  found  in  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas. 

The  distribution  of  fresh- water  fishes  lends  no  support  to  the 
view  that  the  peninsula  of  India  belongs  to  the  Ethiopian 
region.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Oriental  families  are  common 
to  the  whole  region ;  while  there  is  hardly  a  single  example,  of 
a  characteristic  Ethiopian  family  or  genus  extending  into  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  no  further. 

Among  the  special  peculiarities  of  distribution,  is  the  curious 
fish,  forming  the  family  Comephoridae,  which  is  confined  to  Lake 
Baikal,  among  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  ocean;  yet 
having  its  nearest  allies  in  the  exclusively  oceanic  family  of  the 
mackerels  (Scomberidae).  The  Cbatacinidse  are  confined  to  Africa 
and  South  America,  distinct  genera  inhabiting  each  region.  The 
Salmonidae  are  confined  to  the  two  northern  regions,  except  a 
single  species  of  a  peculiar  genus  in  New  Zealand.  The  genus 
Osteoglosswn,  has  a  species  in  South  America,  another  in  the 
Sunda  Islands,  and  a  third  in  Queensland ;  while  the  curious 
Sirenoidei  are  represented  by  single  species  of  peculiar  genera 
in  Tropical  America,  Tropical  Africa,  and  Tropical  Australia.     / 

Fossil  Fishes. — Fishes  have  existed  from  a  very  remote  era, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  whose  remains  have  been  d»- 
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covered  belong  to  the  Ganoidei,  a  highly  developed  group  which 
has  continued  to  exist  down  to  our  times,  and  of  which  the 
sturgeon  is  the  best  known  example.  We  may  therefore  be  sure 
that  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  which  these  are  found,  although 
so  very  far  back  in  geological  history,  do  not  by  any  means  lead 
us  to  the  time  when  the  primitive  fish-type  appeared  upon  the 
earth.  In  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  formations  numerous 
remains  of  fishes  are  found,  allied  to  the  Lepidosteus  or  Gar-pike 
of  North  America.  The  next  group  in  order  of  appearance,  are 
the  Plagiostomata,  containing  the  existing  Sharks  and  Bays. 
Traces  of  these  are  found  in  the  highest  Silurian  beds,  and  be- 
come plentiful  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations 
and  in  all  succeeding  ages,  being  especially  abundant  in  Creta- 
ceous and  Eocene  strata.  The  Holocepha$  appear  first  in  the 
Oolitic  period,  and  are  represented  by  the  living  Chimaeridfe 
The  Dipnoi,  to  which  belong  the  Lcpidosiren  and  Ceraiodus,  are 
believed  to  have  existed  in  the  Triassic  period,  from  the  evidence 
of  teeth  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  existing  Australian 
fish.  All  the  ancient  fossil  fishes  belong  to  the  above-mentioned 
groups,  and  many  of  them  have  little  resemblance  to  existing 
forms.  The  Teleostean  fishes,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of 
those  now  living,  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than  the  Creta- 
ceous period,  while  by  far  the  larger  number  first  appear 
in  the  Tertiary  beds.  The  Salmonidee,  Scopelictae,  Percidse, 
Clupeidse,  Scombresocidte,  Mugilidae,  and  Siluridae,  or  forms 
closely  allied  to  them,  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
In  the  Eocene  beds  we  first  meet  with  Squammipennes,  Cypri- 
nidse,  Pleuronectidsa,  CharacinicUe,  Muranicto,  Gadidse,  Pedi- 
culati,  Syngnathidsa,  and  Hippocampidfe 

Most  of  these  fossils  represent  marine  fishes,  those  of  fresh- 
water origin  being  rare,  and  of  little  importance  as  an  aid  in 
determining  the  causes  of  the  distribution  of  living  forms.  To 
understand  this  we  must  look  to  the  various  changes  of  the 
land  surface  which  have  led  to  the  existing  distribution  of  all 
the  higher  vertebrates,  and  to  those  special. means  of  dispersal 
which  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  to  be  possessed  by  all  fresh-water 
productions. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF    SOME  OF    THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  FAMILIES 
AND  GENERA  OF  INSECTS. 

Although  insects  are,  for  the  most  part,  truly  terrestrial  animals, 
and  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  characteristic  pheno- 
mena of  distribution,  it  is  impossible  here  to  treat  of  them  in 
much  detail  This  arises  chiefly  from  their  excessive  numbers, 
but  also  from  the  minuteness  and  obscurity  of  many  of  the 
groups,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  all  but  the  European 
species.  The  number  of  described  species  of  insects  is  uncertain, 
as  no  complete  enumeration  of  them  has  ever  been  made;  but 
it  probably  exceeds  100,000,  and  these  may  belong  to  some- 
where about  10,000  genera — many  times  more  than  all  verte- 
brate animals  together.  Of  the  eight  Orders  into  which  Insects 
are  usually  divided,  only  two— the  Ooleoptera  and  Lepidoptera 
— have  been  so  thoroughly  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
that  they  can  be  used,  with  any  safety, 'to  compare  their  distri- 
bution with  that  of  vertebrate  animals ;  and  even  of  these  it  is 
only  certain  favourite  groups  which  have  been  so  collected 
Among  Lepidoptera,  for  example,  although  the  extensive  group 
of  Butterflies  may  be  said,  in  a  general  sense,  to  be  thoroughly 
well  known — every  spot  visited  by  civilized  man  having  fur- 
nished its  quota  to  our  collections— yet  the  minute  Tineidae,  or 
even  the  larger  but  obscure  Noctuidae,  have  scarcely  been  col- 
lected at  all  in  tropical  countries,  and  any  attempt  to  study 
their  geographical  distribution  would  certainly  lead  to  erroneous 
results.  The  same  thing  occurs,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree, 
among  the  Coleoptera.    While  the  Carabidfe,  Buprestida,  aad 
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Longicorns  of  the  Tropics,  are  almost  as  well  known  as  those  of 
the  Temperate  Zones,  the  Staphylinidae,  the  smaller  Elatericte, 
and  many  other  obscure  and  minute  groups,  are  very  imperfectly 
represented  from  extra-European  countries.  I  therefore  propose 
to  examine  with  some  care  the  distribution  of  the  Butterflies, 
and  the  Sphingina  among  Lepidoptera,  and  the  following  large 
and  well-known  families  of  Coleoptera : — Cicindelidse,  Carabidae, 
Lucanidse,  CetoniicUe,  Buprestid®,  and  the  three  families  of  Lon- 
gicorns.  These  families  together  contain  oyer  30,000  species, 
classed  in  nearly  3,000  genera,  and  comprise  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  known  and  most  carefully  studied  groups.  We  may 
therefore  consider,  that  a  detailed  examination  of  their  distribu- 
tion will  lead  us  to  results  which  cannot  be  invalidated  by  any 
number  of  isolated  facts  drawn  from  the  less  known  members  of 
the  class.  i 

Eange  of  Insects  m  Time. — In  considering  how  much  weight 
is  to  be  given  to  facts  in  insect  distribution,  and  what  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  put  upon  the  anomalies  or  exceptional  cases 
that  may  be  met  with,  it  is  important  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  existing  groups,  and  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
forms  of  insect  life  have  undergone  modification.  The  geo- 
logical record,  if  imperfect  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals, 
is  fragmentary  in  the  extreme  as  regards  indications  of  former 
insect  life;  yet  the  positive  facts  that  it  does  disclose  are  of 
great  interest,  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  subject 
These  facts  and  the  conclusions  they  lead  to  have  been  discussed 
in  our  first  volume  (p.  166),  and  they  must  be  careftdly  weighed 
in  all  cases  of  apparent  conflict  or  incongruity  between  the  dis- 
tribution of  insects  and  that  of  the  higher  animals. 
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Order— LEPIDOPTERA. 
Sub-order— Lepidofteea  Ehopaloceba,  or  Butterflies. 

Familt  1.— DANAHXE.    (24  Genera,  630  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


NlOTEOPtCAL 
8t7B»BS010HB. 


Nbabctio 
sob-uoiohs. 


Palaarctic 

8DB-REOIOIOi. 


Ethiopian 
SuB-Rieoioirai 


Obbmtai. 
80b-rbqiohs. 


AUSTRALIAN 

8uB-*£oiorai 


l.ft.3.4      1. ft.  3.4      -ft 1.  ft.  3.  «    1.  ft.  3.  A\    l.ft.S.4 


The  Danaidse  are  now  held  to  comprehend,  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  group  so  named  by  Doubleday,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
Heliconidse  of  that  author.  Their  range  is  thus  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  tropical  regions.  A  few  species  spread  north- 
wards into  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  but  these  are 
only  stragglers,  and  hardly  diminish  the  exclusively  tropical  cha- 
racter of  the  group.  The  more  remarkable  genera  are, — Hcstia 
(10  sp.),  and  Ideopsis  (6  sp.),  confined  to  the  Malayan  and 
Moluccan  districts  ;  Danais  (50  sp.),  which  has  the  range  of  the 
whole  family ;  Ewplcea  (140  sp.),  confined  to  the  Oriental  and 
Australian  regions,  but  especially  abundant  in  the  Malayan  and 
Moluccan  districts ;  Hamadryas  (4  sp.),  Australian  region  only. 
The  remaining  genera  constitute  the  Danaioid  Heliconidaa,  and 
are  strictly  confined  to  Tropical  America,  except  a  few  species 
which  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  Nearctic  region. 
The  chief  of  these  genera  are : — 

Ithomia  (160  sp.),  Melincea  (18  sp.),  Napeogenes  (20  sp.),  Me- 
chanitis  (4  sp.),  Ceratina  (32  sp.),  Direenna  (10  sp.),  and  Lycorea 
(4  sp.).  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Southern  California,  mark  the 
northern  extent  of  these  insects. 
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Family  2.—SATYKIDJE.    (60  Genera,  835  Species.) 


Genbkal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

8UB-REGIOXa 

Neabctio 

SlTB-UQlOHS. 

Yasj&abctic 
8ub-reoiok& 

Ethiopian 

SXJB-BJCOIOHa 

Oriental 
8ub-reoion8. 

AUSTRALIAN 
8UB-&COION8. 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4.  1 

l.ft.3.4 

This  family  has  an  absolutely  universal  distribution,  extending 
even  into  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  Many  of  the  genera 
are,  however,  restricted  in  their  range. 

Hfctjjfira,  Zymafiopoda,  Calisto,  Corades,  Taygetis,  PronophUa, 
Euptychia,  and  some  allied  forms  (25  genera  in  all)  are  Neotropi- 
cal, the  last  named  extending  north  to  Canada ;  Debts,  Melanitis, 
Mycalesis  and  Ypthifna,  are  mostly  Oriental,  but  extending  also 
into  the  Australian  and  the  Ethiopian  regions;  Qnaphodes, 
Leptoneura,  and  a  few  other  small  genera,  are  exclusively  Ethio- 
pian ;  JCenica,  Hypocista,  and  HeteronympJut,  are  Australian ;  Ere- 
bia,  Satyrus,  llipparchia,  Ccsnonympha,  and  allies,  are  mostly 
Palaearctic,  but  some  species  are  Ethiopian,  and  others  Nearctic ; 
Chionjtbas,  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  Arctic  regions,  but  is 
also  found  in  Chili  and  the  Western  Himalayas.  The  peculiar 
genera  in  each  region  are, — Neotropical,  25;  Australian,  7; 
Oriental,  11 ;  Ethiopian,  5  ;  Pahearctic,  3 ;  Nearctic,  0. 

Family  3.— ELYMNI1TLE.    (1  Genus,  28  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Nrotboptcal 

8UB-RBQIOSa 

NiABcnc 

8UB-UQIOH8. 

PALiEARCTIC 
SUB-RKHONB. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-RJCOIOtf*. 

Oriental 
80b-reoionb. 

Australian 
Sub-reqionb, 

1          1    -      1 

1— - 

1 

" 

The  genus  Elymnias,  which  constitutes  this  family,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Malayan  and  Moluccan  districts,  with  some 
species  in  Northern  India  and  one  in  AshantL  It  thus  agrees 
with  several  groups  of  Vertebrata,  in  showing  the  resemblance 

Vol.  n.— 31 
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of  Malaya  with  West  Africa  independently  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India. 

Family  4.    MORPHULE.    (10  Genera,  lO^fepecies.) 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-bbqions. 

Nrabotic 

8UB-RBQIOH8. 

Palsarotio 

8UB-ftXOIOKjB. 

Ethiopia*    I      ORIXMTAL 
8DB-RJEOIONB.  |   SUB-RBQIOOT. 

A08TRAUAK 
8UB-RB0IOSR 

-a. 3  - 

1— - 

1 

— -1—  ■* 

— - 

The  Morphid©  are  a  group  of  generally  large-sized  butterflies, 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  and  Moluccan  districts, 
and  of  Tropical  America ;  with  a  few  species  extending  to  the 
Himalayas  on  the  west,  and  to  Polynesia  on  the  east  The 
genera  are: — 

Amaihusia  (6  sp.),  Northern  India  to  Java ;  Zeuxidia  (9  sp.), 
{he  Malay  district ;  Discophora  (7  sp.),  Northern  India  to 
Philippines,  Java  and  Timor ;  Enispe  (3  sp.),  Northern  India ; 
Eyades  (15  sp.),  Moluccan  and  Polynesian  districts,  except  one 
species  in  Java;  Clerome  (11  sp.),  Northern  India  to  Philippines 
and  Celebes ;  JEmona  (1  sp.),  Sikhim  ;  Hyantis  (1  sp.),  Waigiou; 
Thaumantis  (10  sp.),  Indo-Chinese  and  Malayan  districts; 
Morpho  (40  sp.),  Neotropical  region,  Brazilian  and  Central 
American  sub-regions. 

Family  5.    BEASSOLID^E.    (7  Genera,  6^  Species.) 

General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
8ub-reoionr. 

Nearctic' 
bub-reoions. 

PAL4CARCT1C 
SUB-MEOIONS. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-REOIomi. 

Oriental 
bur-reoiomb. 

Australia* 
8ub-rsoiow. 

-ft.3- 

— - 

— - 

—  - 

The  BrassolidsB  have  the  same  distribution  as  the  genus 
Morpho.    The  genera  are  : — 

Brassolis  (5  sp.);  Opsiphanea  (17  sp.);  Dynastor  (2  sp.); 
Penetes  (1  sp.) ;  Caiigo  (21  sp.) ;  Narope  (5  sp.);  and  Dasyvth 
thalma  (3  sp.) 
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Family  6.— ACILEHLE.    (1  Genus,  90  Species.) 


GENEEAL  DlSTHIBUTlON. 


NEOTROPICAL  1       NRAROTIO      1     PALiBARCTIC 

8iib-Rkoion8.     BuB-maoioHS.  [  Sub-rboiozir, 

Ethiopian 
8ub-rkoion& 

Oriental     1   Australian; 
8ub-rboion8.  j  8ub-aeoiona 

**-a.3-| -1 

l.fi.3.4 

l.ft.3.4     i.a 

The  genus  Acrasa  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Ethiopian 
region,  which  oontains  two-thirds  of  all  the  known  species ;  3  or 
4  species  only,  range  oyer  the  whole  Oriental,  and  most  of  the 
Australian  regions ;  while  all  the  rest  inhabit  the  same  districts 
of  the  Neotropical  region  as  the  Brassolidee. 

Family  7.— HmCONllXE.    (2  Genera,  llijkpecies.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical        Nearctic        Pal*:/.rctic       Ethiopian         Oriental        Australian 
8ub-rboios4.     sub-rrqionb.     sub-reqionh.     8ub-rkoions.     80b-rkoion8.     8ub-rboion8. 


—  a. 3. 4. 


The  true  Heliconidae  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Neotropical 
region ;  one  species  only  extending  into  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America  as  far  as  Florida.  The  genus  Heliconius  (83 
sp.),  has  the  range  of  the  family ;  while  Etteides  (19  sp.),  is  con- 
lined  to  the  Brazilian  and  Central  American  sub-regions. 

Family  8.— NYMPHAU1XE.    (113  Genera,  1490  Species.) 


Obxekal  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rboionb. 


Nearcttc 

8UB-RS010N& 


Paljbarctio 

ftUB-RBOIONS. 


Ethiopian    I     Obinntal 

8UB-RBOION8.       SUB-RBQIONS. 


Australian 
Sub- regions. 


I.a. 3. -4       l.S.3.4     l.ft.3.4     l.ft.8.4      1  .fi.3  . 4  1 1  .  fi  .  3  .  4 


This  is  the  largest  and  most  universally  distributed  family  of 
butterflies,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  our  common  Fritillaries, 
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Tortoise-shell,  Peacock,  Painted  Lady,  and  Purple  Emperor 
butterflies.  They  are  found  wherever  butterfly-life  can  exist, 
and  some  single  species — like  the  Painted  Lady  (Pyrameu 
cardui) — range  almost  over  the  globe.  A  few  of  the  more 
extensive  and  remarkable  genera  only,  can  be  here  noticed : — 

Colamis,  Agravlis,  Eresia,  Synchloe,  Jipicalia,  JSunica,  Bubagis, 
Catagramma,  Callithea,  Ageroma,  Timetes,  Heteroehroa,  Prtpona, 
Hypna,  Paphia,  and  Siderone,  are  wholly  Neotropical,  as  well 
as  many  others  which  have  a  smaller  number  erf  species. 
Eivryphme,  Bomaleosoma,  Aterica,  and  Harma,  are  exclusively 
Ethiopian.  Terinos,  Athyma,  Adolias,  and  Tancecia,  are  Oriental, 
but  they  mostly  extend  into  the  Moluccan  region;  the  last 
however  is  strictly  Malayan,  and  Adolias  only  reaches  Celebes. 
Mynes  alone,  is  exclusively  Australian,  but  Prothoe  is  almost  so, 
having  only  one  outlying  species  in  Java.  Eurytela  and  Brgo- 
lis  are  confined  to  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions,  but  the 
latter  reaches  the  Moluccas.  Cethosia,  Oirrhockroa,  Atcssaras,  and 
Symphcedra,  are  both  Oriental  and  Australian ;  while  Junonia, 
Cyrestis,  Diadema,  Neptis,  and  NymphaXie,  are  common  to  the 
three  tropical  regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  latter  ex- 
tending into  the  Mediterranean  district,  while  Junonia  occurs 
also  in  South  America  and  the  Southern  United  States. 

The  most  cosmopolitan  genus  is  Pyrameis,  which  has  repre- 
sentatives in  every  region  and  every  district  Apatiura  is  found 
in  all  but  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Australian,  although  it  just 
enters  the  confines  of  the  latter  region  in  Celebes;  Limenxiit 
is  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region,  but  extends  eastward  to 
Celebes  and  westward  into  Europe,  North  America,  and  even 
into  South  America.  Argynnis,  Melitcea,  and  Vanessa,  are  almost 
confined  to  the  Paleearctic  and  Nearctic  regions;  the  former 
however  occurs  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  the  mountains  of  Java, 
and  also  in  Chili  and  in  Jamaica.  Two  genera — DiSorrhagia 
and  Hdcyra)— have  both  one  species  in  North  India  and  another 
in  the  island  of  Cepim.  The  number  of  genera  peculiar  to  each 
region  is  as  follows: — Neotropical,  50;  Australian, 2 ;  Oriental. 
1 5  ;  Ethiopian,  14  ;  Palaearctic,  1 ;  Nearctic,  0. 
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Family  9.— UBYTHEID^.    (1  Genus,  10  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
sub-bbgionk. 


—a  /*—  4. 


NsARcnc 

SUB-REOIONS. 


Palsarctio 
8ub-bbgion8. 


Ethiopian 
8ub-rkqionb. 


Oriental 
8ub-rkoion8. 


Australian 
sub-rboionb. 


-a. 3-     /!.«—    -a-*     l.a.a.*    i 


The  genus  Libytiua,  which  constitutes  this  family,  appears  to 
have  its  head-quarters  in  the  Oriental  region,  but  extends  on  all 
sides  in  an  erratic  manner,  into  various  remote  and  disconnected 
portions  of  the  globe,  as  indicated  above. 


Family  10.— NEMEOBIIDjE.    (12  Genera,  M^kpecies.) 


General  Distribution. 


NEOTROPICAL 
SUB-REOIONfl. 


Nbarctio 
scb-reoionb. 


Palsarctio 
Sub- meg  ions. 


Bthiopiak 

BUB-REOIOMS. 


Oriental 
Sub-regions. 


AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-REOIOHS. 


-a.3-        1 -a-* 3. 4. 


1 


This  group  has  been  separated  from  the  Erycinidae  of  the 
older  authors,  and  contains  all  the  non- American  genera  and 
species.  Half  the  genera  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  species  of 
this  group  are,  however,  Neotropical;  one  is  Eifropean;  two  or 
three  African ;  and  twenty-six  Oriental  and  Australian,  The 
genera  are : — 

Nemedbius  (1  sp.),  Europe;  Dodona  (6  sp.),  North  India; 
Zemeros  (2  sp.),  North  India  and  Malaya;  Abisara  (11  sp.), 
North  India,  Malayan  and  Moluccan  districts,  Madagascar  and 
West  Africa ;  Taxila  (8  sp.),  North  India  and  Malaya ;  DicaU 
lanmra  (2  sp.),  Moluccan  district;  Aksa  (6  sp.),  Eunogyra(2 
sp.),  Oremna  (7  sp.),  Booth  (3  sp.),  are  all  from  the  Brazilian 
sub-region ;  Eurybia  (10  sp.),  Memsemia  (80  sp.),  inhabit  both 
the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  sub-regions. 
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Family  11.— EUBYGONma*    (2  Genen^^kpecies.) 

General  Distribution. 

NlOTROPlOAL 

SuB-ABOioim. 

NsABcno 

SUB-RROIOMS. 

Paubarctic 

SUB-RBGIONB. 

IfoHIOPIAM 
SUB-BCOIOM8. 

Orikktai.  ' 

8UB-RB0102B. 

Australian 
Sob-brgiom. 

-a.a- 

This  small  family,  separated  from  the  true  Erycinida  by 
"Mr.  Bates,  is  confined  to  the  tropical  forest-districts  of  con* 
tinental  America.    The  genera  are : — 

Eurygona  (71  sp.);  Metfumella  (1  sp.);  the  latter  found  in 
Equatorial  South  America. 

Family  12.— ERYCENTDjE.1  (59  Genera,  560  Species.) 


Genebal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

817B-RBOION& 

Nrarctio 
8ub-bboiom8. 

PaLAAROTIC 
8UB-REOIONB. 

Ethiopia*    |     Oriental     |    Australian 
8ub-rkoion&  [  80b-regiohs.  1  8ub~rboiok*> 

-ft. 3. 4 

i.a.3  - 

| 

—  1  ____|  — - 

This  extensive  family  of  small,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
butterflies,  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  virgin  forests  Of 
the  Neotropical  region,  only  a  few  species  of  three  genera  ex- 
tending into  t&e  Nearctic  region.  The  more  important  genera, 
and  those  which  have  an  exceptional  distribution,  can  alone  be 
here  noticed.  Charts  extends  from  Brazil  to  New  York ;  Apo- 
demia  from  Brazil  to  California,  Utah,  and  Oregon;  Amarynihu 
inhabits  the  Brazilian  and  Antillean  stib-regions ;  LeprUorw 
and  Metapheles  are  small  genera  found  only  in  the  Mexican 
sub-region ;  Lymnas,  Necyria,  Ancylwris,  Diarhina,  Esthemopsis, 
Anteros,  Emms,  Symmachia,  Cricosoma,  Cdlydna,  Lemonias, 
Nyrnphndiwm,  Theope,  and  Aricoris  are  common  to  the  Brazilian 
and  Mexican  sub-regions.  All  the  other  genera  (40  in  number) 
are  only  known  from  the  Brazilian  sub-region,  and  of  these  a 
considerable  proportion  are  confined  to  the  damp  equatorial 
forests  of  the  Amazon  Valley. 
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Family  13.— LYCMSIDM    (39  Genera,  1,220  Species.) 


Gexbeal  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

SUB-BEftlOHB. 

NsABcno 

SUB- REGIONS. 

Palaarcttc 

KUB-HBOIOin. 

Ethiopian 
8ub-reoions. 

Oriental 
Btrto- regions. 

AOSTRALIAjr 
SUB-RSOIUNS. 

l.ft.3.4 

I...-..* 

l.ft.3.4 

1. ft. 3.4. 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

The  LycflenidflB-Tof  the  variety  and  beauty  of  which  in  tropical 
regions  our  own  "  Blues  "  and  "  Coppers  "  give  b^t  a  faint  idea 
-—are  a  group  of  universal  distribution  We  shall  therefore  in- 
dicate those  genera  which  are  restricted  to  one  or  more  regions, 
or  are  nearly  cosmopolitan.  The  large  genus  Polyommatus  (con- 
taining 325  species)  has  the  same  universal  distribution  as  the 
entire  family.  Our  common  "  Blues  "  well  represent  this  genus. 
Lyccena  (comprising  the  "  Coppers  ")  is  more  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Paleearctic  and  Nearctic  regions,  but  straggling 
species  occur  also  in  North  India,  South  Africa,  Chili,  and  New 
Zealand.  Thecla  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Neotropical 
region,  where  there  are  about  370  species;  in  the  Nearctic 
region,  36;  in  the  Palsearctic,  13 ;  and  in  the  Ethiopian,  3. 
Miletus,  Lucia,  Hypolycama,  Myrina,  and  Deudorix  are  common 
to  the  three  tropical  regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — the 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and  Australian.  Aphneus  and  Iolcms  are 
common '  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  the  latter 
extending  to  Celebes.  Ialmenus,  Pseudodipsas,  CureUs,  and 
Amblypodia  are  common  to  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions, 
but  the  first-named  is  found  also  in  Madagascar.  Zephyrus  is 
found  only  in  the  Nearctic  and  Palsearctic,  Evmoeus  in  the 
Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions.  The  Nearctic  region  has  one 
peculiar  genus  (Feniseca) ;  the  Palaearctic  has  two — Thestor  and 
Zceosopis;  the  Ethiopian  has  nine — PentUa,  Idptana,  UUrbania, 
Axiocerces,  Capys,  Phytala,  Epitcla,  Heuritsoriia,  and  Belimeura  ; 
the  Oriental  has  five — Allotinus,  Uerda,  PorUia,  Camena,  and 
Liphyra;  the  Australian  has  three — Hypochrysops,  Utica,  and 
Ogyris ;  and  the  Neotropical  also  three — Lamprospilvs,  Theorema, 
and  Trichonis. 
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Family  14— PIEREDiE.    (3$  Genera,  817  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-RBOIOim. 

NCABCTIC 
SUB-RSOIONS. 

Palaarctic 

BUB-KEOIOMS. 

Ethiopian 
SuB-uoiora. 

OrICVTAL 

SuB-aaoiom. 

AUSTRALIA* 
SCB-RROIOW. 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

■•■••■*l 

l.ft.3.4 

i.a.3- 

The  Pieridae  are  distributed  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  widely  over 
the  globe  as  the  last  family,  and  we  shall  group  the  genera  in 
the  same  manner.  Pieris  (130  sp.)  is  cosmopolitan;  Terias 
and  CaUidryas  are  found  in  all  the  four  tropical  regions,  and  as 
far  north  as  Pennsylvania  in  the  Nearctic  region;  Portia, 
Tachyris,  Eronia,  and  Thestias  are  common  to  the  Ethiopian, 
Oriental,  and  Australian  regions,  the  last-named,  however, 
only  extending  as  far  as  Timor;  Colias  is  pre-eminently 
Palsearctic  and  Nearctic,  with  a  few  Ethiopian  species,  one 
Indian,  two  in  Chili,  and  one  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Antho- 
charis  is  wholly  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic ;  Midea  has  two  species 
Nearctic,  and  one  in  Japan ;  Oonepteryx  is  Pakearctic  and  Neo- 
tropical, extending  into  Texas;  Idmais  and  Callosune  are 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental ;  Thyca  and  Ipkias  axe  Oriental  and 
Australian ;  Meganostoma  is  Nearctic  and  Neotropical ;  No- 
thalis  and  Kricogonia  are  Neotropical,  ranging  into  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Colorado. 

The  peculiar  genera  are  pretty  equally  distributed.  The 
Neotropical  region  has  ten,  two  being  confined  to  Chili ;  Euterpe 
and  Leptalis  axe  the  most  remarkable,  the  latter  containing  a 
number  of  forms  mimicking  the  Heliconid®  and  Danaidae,  The 
Oriental  region  has  two,  Prioneris  and  Dercas;  the  Australian 
one,  Elodina;  the  Ethiopian  two,  Teracolus  and  Pseudopontia ; 
the  Palsearctic  two,  Leucophasia  and  Zegris;  the  Nearctic  one, 
Neophobia. 
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Family  15.— PAPILIONIDjE.    (13  Genera,  455  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

. 

VlOTBOriOAX.  |      Peabctio 

Palaurctic 

8UB-BKUOM8. 

Ethiopiah 

SUB-BSOlOMg. 

Oriental 

SUB-EBOIOKS. 

Australia* 
Sub-reoiom. 

1.2.3.4*  |    1.12.3. 4. 

1 .  fl .  3  .4 

i.a.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

l.fl.3.4 

The  Papilionidee,  comprising  many  of  the  noblest  and  richest- 
coloured  butterflies,  and  long  placed  at  the  head  of  the  group, 
are  almost  as  universally  distributed  as  the  Pieridae,  but  they  do 
not  extend  to  so  many  remote  islands  nor  so  far  into  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions.  Nine-tenths  of  the  species  belong  to  the 
genus  PapUio,  and  these  are  especially  abundant  in  tropical 
regions,  although  species  occur  in  every  region  and  every  sub- 
region.  Well-marked  sub-divisions  of  this  large  genus  are 
characteristic  of  each  great  region — as  the  "  iEneas"  group  in  the 
Neotropical,  the  "Paris"  group  in  the  Oriental,  the  "iEgeus"  group 
in  the  Australian,  the  "  Zenobius  "  group  in  the  Ethiopian,  and 
many  others.  The  few  species  of  the  Palaearctic  region  belong, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a  group  of  universal  distribution,  and  the 
Nearctic  has  a  good  number  of  species  allied  to  Neotropical, 
forma 

The  other  genera  have  mostly  a  very  restricted  range.  Pqw- 
nassivs  is  an  Alpine  genus,  confined  to  the  Paleearctic  and 
Nearctic  regions.  The  PalaBarctic  region  further  possesses  5 
peculiar  genera — Mesapia,  Hype/rmnestra,  Doritis,  Seriainus,  and 
Thais;  the  Oriental  has  4,  CcUinaga,  Teinopalpus,  Bhutanttis, 
and  Leptocircua,  the  latter  going  as  far  as  Celebes;  the  Aus- 
tralian has  1,  Eurycm;  and  the  Neotropical  1,  Ewryades,  con- 
fined to  the  Chilian  sub-region.  The  Ethiopian  and  the  Nearctic 
regions  have  no  peculiar  genera.  * 
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Family  16.— HESPERIDjE.    (52  Genera  (?)  1,200  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

NtOTROPlCAX 
SUB-ROOIONft. 

Nbabctic 
sub-moiohs. 

Palsarctic 

SOB-ftMIOMS. 

Ethiopian 

8UB-BEOIOH8. 

OuuartxL 
Sub-esoioxs. 

Australia* 

SOB-ftSQIOM. 

l.ft.3.4 

•l.ft.3.4 

l.ft.3.4 

1.3.3.4 

1.3.3.4 

i.a.a.4 

•'  The  Hesperidra,  or  Skippers,  are  an  immense  group  of  mostly 
small  obscurely  coloured  butterflies,  universally  distributed,  and 
of  which  hosts  of  species  still  remain  to  be  discovered  and 
described.  As  the  grouping  of  these  into  genera  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  only  the  more  extensive  and  best 
known  groups  will  be  here  noticed.  Pamphila  and  Hespcria 
are  universally  distributed ;  Nisoniades  seems  to  be  only  absent 
from  the  Australian  region.  The  Neotropical  region  is  pre- 
eminently rich  in  Hesperidse,  33  genera  being  found  there,  of 
which  20  are  peculiar  to  it;  the  Australian  region  has  12 
genera,  only  1  (EuschemonY being  peculiar;  the  Oriental  has  18, 
with  3  peculiar ;  the  Ethiopian,  13,  with  3  peculiar ;  the  Palse- 
arctic  6,  with  1  (Erynnis)  almost  peculiar,  a  species  occurring 
in  Mexico ;  the  Nearctic  9,  with  none  peculiar,  4  being  found 
also  in  the  Neotropical  region,  2  in  the  Pakearctic,  and  the  rest 
being  of  wide  distribution.  Many  new  genera  have,  however, 
been  recently  described  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible yet  to  determine  how  many,  if  any,  of  these  are  peculiar. 
More  than  100  species  of  the  family  are  included  in  Mr. 
Edwards'  "  Synopsis  of  North  American  Butterflies," — a  very 
large  number  considering  that  Europe  possesses  only  about  30. 
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Sub-order — Lepidoptera  Hetebocera,  or  Moths. 

The  Lepidoptera  Heterocen*,  or  Moths,  are  of  such  immense 
extent,  and  are,  besides,  so  imperfectly  known  compared  with 
the  Butterflies,  that  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  go  into  the 
details  of  their  distribution;  especially  as  most  of  the  families 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  genera  are  cosmopolitan.  We 
propose  therefore  to  notice  only  the  Sphingina,  which,  being 
generally  of  large  size  and  finely  marked  or  coloured,  and  many 
of  them  day-fliers,  have  been  extensively  collected ;  and  whose 
numbers  are  more  manageable  than  the  succeeding  groups. 


Group  I.— SPHINGINA. 

Family  17.— ZYG^ENID^E  (46  Genera,  about  530  Species). 

The  Zygsenidffi  are  uuiversally  distributed,  but  many  of  the 
genera  are  restricted  in  their  range.  Zygoma  (85  sp.)  is  mainly 
Palaearctic,  but  2  species  are  South  African,  and  1  North 
American ;  Procris  (22  sp.)  has  a  scattered  distribution,  from  the 
Palaearctic  region  to  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  North 
India ;  Heterogynis  (3  sp.)  and  Dysauxis  (3  sp.)  are  European ; 
Pollwisus  (3  sp.)  is  Australian ;  Glaucopis  (1 20  sp.)  is  mainly 
Neotropical,  with  a  few  Oriental ;  Syntomis  (94  sp.)  is  found  in 
all  the  Old-World  regions ;  and  Euchromia  (150  sp.)  ia  found 
in  all  warm  countries,  though  especially  abundant  in  South 
America. 


Family  18—  CASTNTIILE  (7  Genera,  63.  Species). 

The  Castniidee  have  an  interesting  distribution,  being  mainly 
Neotropical,  with  four  genera  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
Castnia,  Coronis,  and  Gazera,  with  51  species,"  are  Neotropical ; 
Synemon,  Euschemon,  Damias,  and  Cocytia,  with  12  species,  are 
Australian,  the  latter  being  found  only  in  the  Papuan  Islands. 
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Family  19.— AGAKISTITLE  (13  Genera,  76  Species). 

The  AgaristidsB  are  beautiful  diurnal  moths,  allied  to  the 
Castniidae,  but  almost  confined  to  the  Australian  and  Oriental 
regions,  with  a  few  in  the  Ethiopian.  The  most  important 
genera  are, — Agarista  (21  sp.),  Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  Eu- 
semia  (31  sp.),  JSgocera  (7  sp.),  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions; 
the  other  genera  being  confined  to  the  islands  from  Java  to  New 
Guinea. 


Family  20.— UKANIID.E  (2  Genera,  12  Species), 

These  magnificent  insects  have  a  singular  distribution. 
The  gold-spangled  Urania  (6  sp.)  is  characteristic  of  Tropical 
America,  but  a  single  species  of  great  magnificence  occurs  in 
Madagascar.  The  large  but  sober-tinted  Nyctalemon  (6  sp.)  is 
found  in  the  Neotropical,  Oriental,  and  Australian  regions. 


Family  21.— STYGIIDiE.    (3  Genera,  14  Species.) 

These  insects  are  confined  to  the  Patearctic  and  Neotropical 
regions,  2  genera  in  the  former,  1  in  the  latter. 


Family  22.— ^EGERIIDjE.    (24  Genera,  215  Species.) 

This  family  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except 
Australia.  JSgeria  is  most  abundant  in  Europe,  but  is  found 
also  in  North  and  South  America. 


Family  23.— SPHINGID^E.    (40  Genera,  345  Species.) 

The  Sphinx  Moths  are  cosmopolitan.  The  most  important 
genera  are, — Macroglosm  (26  sp.),  Choeroeampa  (46  sp.),  and 
Macrosila  (21  sp.),  all  cosmopolitan ;  Sesia  (12  sp.),  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America;  Deilephila  (19  sp.),  Palsearctic  and  Oriental 
regions,  Nearctdc  region,  and  Chili;  Sphinx  (21  sp.),  Europe 
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North  and  South  America;  Smerinthtis  (29  sp.),  all  regions 
except  Australia.  Our  Death's  Head  Moth  (Aeherontia  atropos) 
ranges  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera 
and  Sphingidea. 

The  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  or  Butterflies,  comprehend  431 
genera  and  7,740  species,  arranged  in  16  families,  according  to 
Mr.  Kirby's  Catalogue  published  in  1871.  The  Sphingidea  con- 
sist of  135  genera  and  1,255  species,  arranged  in  7  families, 
according  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  dated  1864 ;  and  as 
this  includes  all  Mr.  Bates'  collections  in  America  and  my  own 
in  the  East,  it  is  probable  that  no  very  large  additions  have 
since  been  made. 

The  distribution  of  the  families  and  genera  of  Butterflies 
corresponds  generally  with  that  of  Birds— and  more  especially 
with  that  of  the  Passerine  birds — in  showing  a  primary  division  of 
the  earth  into  Eastern  and  Western,  rather  than  into  Northern  and 
Southern  lands.  The  Neotropical  region  is  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  peculiar.  It  possesses  15  families  of  butterflies,  whereas  the 
other  regions  have  only  from  $  in  the  Palaearctic,  to  12  in  the 
J5tli$§piai*  and  Oriental  regions ;  and  as  none  of  the  Old  World 
regions  possess  any  peculiar  families,  the  New  World  has  a  very 
clear  superiority.  In  genera  the  preponderance  is  still  greater, 
since  the  Neotropical  region  possesses  about  200  altogether 
peculiar  to  it,  out  of  a  total  of  431  genera,  many  of  which  are 
cosmopolitan.  Comparing,  now,  the  Eastern  regions  with  the 
Western,  we  havej^o  peculiar  families  in  the  former  to  4  in  the 
latter;  while  the  Southern  regions  (Australian  and  Neotropical) 
possess  not  a  single  peculiar  family  in  common. 

In  the  Sphingidea  the  same  general  features  recur  in  a  less 
marked  degree,  the  Neotropical  being  the  richest  region;  but 
here  we  have  one  family  (Castniidse)  which  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  two  southern  regions, — the  Australian  and  Neo- 
tropical. 

The  distribution  of  the  genera  affords  us  some  facts  of  special 
interest,  which  must  be  briefly  noticed.     There  are  several 
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genera  typically  characteristic  of  the  North  Temperate  regions 
which  have  a  few  species  widely  scattered  on  mountains,  or  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Chili  possesses 
representatives  of  four  of  these  genera — Argynnis,  Lycama,  Co- 
lias,  and  DeUephUa  ;  and  this  has  been  thought  by  some  natura- 
lists to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  outweigh  the  purely  Neo- 
tropical character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Chilian  fauna,  and 
to  render  it  advisable  to  join  it  on,  as  an  outlying  portion  of  a 
great  North  Temperate  zoological  region.  But  when  we  re- 
member that  Argynnis  occurs  also  in  Java,  and  Lycama  in  New 
Zealand,  while  Colias  ranges  to  Southern  Africa,  Malabar,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  can  hardly  admit  the  argument  to  be 
a  sound  one  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  question  see  VoL 
II.,  pp.  43 — 47.  The  remarkable  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
otherwise  purely  Neotropical  genus,  Urania,  in  Madagascar'  is 
even  more  striking,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  Antillean,  Solenedon, 
belonging  to  a  family  of  Mammalia  otherwise  confined  to  Mada- 
gascar, and  by  one  or  two  Coleopterous  genera,  to  be  noticed 
farther  on  as  common  to  the  two  countries.  Our  view  as  to  the 
true  explanation  of  this  and  analogous  phenomena  will  be  found 
at  VoL  I.,  p.  284 

The  division  of  the  Castniidse  (a  family  almost  confined  to 
the  Tropics),  between  the  Neotropical  and  Australian  regions,  is 
also  a  very  curious  and  important  phenomenon,  because  it  seems 
to  point  to  a  more  remote  connection  between  the  two  countries 
than  that  indicated  by  the  resemblance  between  the  productions 
of  South  Temperate  America  with  those  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  but  we  have  already  shown  that  the  facts  may  be 
explained  in  another  way.    (See  "Vol.  I.,  pp.  398  and  404). 

The  division  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  between  the  Oriental 
and  Australian  regions  is  clearly  marked  in  the  Lepidoptera, 
and  it  is  very  curious  that  it  should  be  so,  for  in  this,  if  in  any 
group  of  animals,  we  should  expect  an  almost  complete  fusion 
to  have  been  effected.  Lepidoptera  fly  readily  across  wide 
tracts  of  sea,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  climatal  difference  to 
interfere  with  their  free  migration  from  island  to  island.  Yet 
we  find  no  less  than  10  genera  abundant  in  the  Indo- Malayan 
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sub-region  which  never  cross  the  narrow  seas  to  the  east  of 
them ;  6  others  which  only  pass  to  Celebes ;  and  2  more  which 
have  extended  from  Java  along  the  closely  connected  line  of 
islands  eastward^  to  Timor.  On  the  other  side,  we  find  5  strictly 
Austro-Malayan  genera,  and  2  others  which  have  a  single  re- 
presentative in  Java.    The  following  is  a  list  of  these  genera  :— 

Indo-Malayan  Genera  : — Amathtisia,  Thavmantis,  Tanceeia', 
JEurytela,  Ilerda,  Zemeros,  Taxila,  Aphneus,  Prioneris,  Derc(i$, 
Clerome,  Adolias,  Apatura,  Limenitis,  Iolmis,  Zeptocircus,  (the 
last  six  reach  Celebes) ;  DiscopAora,  Thestias^  (the  last  two  reach 
Timor.) 

Austro-Malayan  Genera: — ffamadryas,  Hypocista,  Mynes, 
IHcallanewra,  Elodina,  Hyades,  Protfioe  (the  last  two  reach 
Java). 

The  most  characteristic  groups,  which  range  over  the  whole 
Archipelago  and  give  it  a  homogeneous  character,  are  the  various 
genera  of  Danaidse,  the  genus  Elymnias,  and  Amblypodia  with  a 
few  other  Lycaenid®.  These  are  all  abundant  and  conspicuous 
groups,  but  they  are  nevertheless  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  limitation  to  one  or  other  of  the  regions.  The  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  limitation  of  the  larvae 
of  many  Lepidoptera  to  definite  species,  genera,  and  families  of 
plants ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  find,  when  the  subject  is  carefully 
investigated,  that  the  groups  which  range  over  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago feed  on  genera  of  plants  which  have  an  equally  wide  range, 
while  those  which  are  limited  to  one  region  or  the  other,  have  food- 
plants  belonging  to  genera  which  are  similarly  limited.  It  is 
known  that  the  vegetation  of  the  two  regions  differs  largely  in  a 
botanical  sense,  although  its  general  aspect  is  almost  identical ; 
and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  proportion  of  wide-ranging 
genera  is  greater  among  such  insects  as  feed  upon  dead  wood, 
than  among  those  which  derive  their  support  from  the  juices  of 
the  living  foliage.  This  subject  will  be  again  discussed  under 
the  various  families  of  Coleoptera,  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  striking  facts  of  generic  limitation  which  have  been 
here  brought  forward. 
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Fossil  Butterflies,  apparently  of  existing  genera,  occur  in  the 
Miocene  and  Eocene  formations,  and  an  extinct  form  in  the 
Lower  Oolite ;  but  these  cannot  be  held  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  antiquity  of  so  highly  specialised  a*  group,  which,  in 
all  probability,  dates  back  to  Palaeozoic  times,  since  one  of  the 
Bombycidae, — a  group  almost  as  highly-organised — has  been 
discovered  in  the  coql  formation  of  Belgium.     (See  VoL  L  p.  168.) 

Order— COLEOPTERA. 

Geodephaga,  or  Carnivorous  Ground  Beetles. 

The  Geodephaga  consist  of  two  families,  Cicindelidae  and 
Carabidse,  differing  in  their  form  and  habits  no  less  than  in  their 
numbers  and  distribution.  The  former,  comprising  about  800 
species,  are  far  more  abundant  and  varied  in  Tropical  regions ; 
the  latter,  more  than  ten  times  as  numerous,  are  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  North  Temperate  zone,  where  folly  half  of  all  the 
known  species  occur. 

CICINDELTDiE.    (35  Genera,  803  Species.) 

The  Cicindelidae,  or  Tiger  Beetles,  are  a  moderately  extensive 
group,  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  but  much  more  abundant 
in  tropical  than  in  temperate  or  cold  countries.  More  than  half 
of  the  species  (418)  belong  to  the  single  genus  Cicindda,  the 
only  one  which  is  cosmopolitan.  The  other  large  genera  are, — 
Collyris  (81  sp.),  wholly  Oriental ;  Odontochila  (57  sp.),  South 
American,  with  species  in  Java  and  Celebes ;  Tetracha  (46  sp.), 
mostly  South  American,  but  with  species  in  South  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Australia ;  Tricondyla  (31  sp.),  characteristic 
of  the  Oriental  region,  but  extending  eastward  to  New  Guinea ; 
Ctenostoma  (26  sp.),  wholly  Neotropical;  Dromica  (24  sp.), 
wholly  African,  south  of  Lake  Ngami  and  Mozambique ;  Theraia 
(18  sp.),  wholly  Malayan,  from  Singapore  to  New  Guinea. 

The  genera  are  distributed  in  the  several  regions  as  follows : — 
the  Nearctic  region  has  5  genera,  3  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it ;  the 
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Patearctic  has  2,  but  none  peculiar ;  the  Ethiopian  13,  with  11 
peculiar ;  the  Oriental  8,  with  3  peculiar ;  the  Australian  9,  with 
2  peculiar;  and  the  Neotropical  15,  with  10  peculiar.  The 
connection  between  South  America  and  Australia  is  shown  by 
the  latter  country  possessing  9  species  of  the  characteristic 
South  American  genus  Tetracha,  as  well  as  one  of  Megacephala. 
The  small  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  the  Oriental  and.  Aus- 
tralian regions  is  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  two 
otherwise  peculiar  Oriental  genera  have  spread  eastward  to  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  a  fact  to  be  easily  explained  by  the 
great  facilities  such  creatures  have  for  passing  narrow  straits,  and 
by  the  almost  identical  physical  conditions  in  the  Malayan  portion 
of  the  two  regions.  The  insects  of  Indo-Malaya  were  better 
adapted  to  live  in  the  Austro-Malay  Islands  than  those  of 
Australia  itself,  and  the  latter  group  of  islands  have  thus  ac- 
quired an  Oriental  aspect  in  their  entomology,  though  not  with- 
out indications  of  the  presence  of  an  aboriginal  insect-fauna  of  a 
strictly  Australian  type.  The  relation  of  the  Australian  and 
Neotropical  regions  is  exhibited  by  this  family  in  an  unusually 
distinct  manner.  Tetracha,  a  genus  which  ranges  from  Mexico 
to  La  Plata,  has  9  species  in  Australia ;  while  Megacephala  has 
2  American  and  1  Australian  species.  Another  curious,  and 
more  obscure  relation,  is  that  between  the  faunas  of  Tropical 
America  and  Tropical  Africa.  This  is  also  illustrated  by  the 
genus  Megacephala,  which  has  4  African  species  as  well  as  2 
South  American ;  and  we  have  also  the  genus  Peridexia,  which 
has  2  species  in  South  America  and  2  in  Madagascar. 

Several  of  the  sub-regions  are  also  well  characterised  by  pecu- 
liar genera;  as  Amblychila  and  Omus  confined  to  California  and 
the  Eocky  Mountains ;  Manticora,  Ophryodera,  PlatychUe,  and 
Dromica,  characteristic  of  South  Africa;  Megalomma  and  Pogonos- 
toma  peculiar  to  the  Mascaxene  Islands ;  and  Caledonica  to  the 
islands  east  of  New  Guinea.  The  extensive  and  elegant  genus 
Collyris  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  over  the 
whole  of  which  it  extends,  only  just  passing  the  limits  into 
Celebes  and  Timor. 

The  Cicindelidae,  therefore,  fully  conform  to  those  divisions  of 
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the  earth  which  have  been  found  best  to  represent  the  facta  of 
distribution  in  the  higher  animals. 

CAKABIDjE.  (620  Genera,  8500  Species.) 
The  enormous  extent  of  this  family,  necessitates  a  somewhat 
general  treatment.  It  has  been  very  extensively  collected,  while 
its  classification  has  been  most  carefully  worked  out,  and  a 
detailed  exposition  of  its  geographical  distribution  by  a  compe- 
tent entomologist  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  careful 
study  of  Gemminger  and  Harold's  Catalogue,  however,  enables 
me  to  sketch  out  the  main  features  of  its  distribution,  and  to 
detail  many  of  its  peculiarities  with  considerable  accuracy. 

The  Carabidra  are  remarkable  among  insects,  and  perhaps 
among  all  terrestrial  animals,  as  being  a  wonderfully  numerous, 
varied,  conspicuous,  and  beautiful  group,  which  is  pre-eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  So  strikingly  and 
unmistakably  is  this  the  case,  that  it  must  be  held  completely 
to  justify  the  keeping  that  region  distinct  from  those  to  which 
it  has  at  various  times  been  proposed  to  join  it  Although  the 
Carabidae  are  thoroughly  well  represented  by  hosts  of  peculiar 
genera  and  abundant  species  in  every  part  of  the  world  without 
exception,  yet  the  Palaearctic  region  alone  contains  fully  one- 
third,  or  perhaps  nearer  two-fifths,  of  the  whole.  It  may  also  be 
said,  that  the  group  is  a  temperate  as  compared  with  a  tropical 
one;  so  that  probably  half  the  species  are  to  be  found  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  globe,  leaving  about  an  equal 
number  in  the  much  more  extensive  tropical  and  warm  regions. 
But,  among  the  cold  regions,  the  Palaearctic  is  pre-eminent 
North  America  is  also  rich,  but  it  contains,  by  far,  fewer  genera 
and  fewer  species. 

The  magnificent  genus  Cwrabus,  with  its  allies  Procerus 
and  Procrustes,  containing  about  300  species,  all  of  large  size, 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Palaearctic  region,  only  10 
species  inhabiting  North  America,  and  11  Temperate  South 
America,  with  one  on  the  African  mountain  of  Kilimandjara 
Twelve  large  genera,  containing  together  more  than  2000  species, 
are  truly  cosmopolitan,  inhabiting  both  temperate  and  tropical 
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countries  all  over  the  globe;  but  many  of  these  are  more  abun- 
dant in  the  Palaearctic  region  than  elsewhere.  Such  are  Scarites, 
Calosoma,  Brachinvs,  Cymndis,  Lebia,  Chlamius,  Platynus,  Har- 
palus,  Benibecidivm,  Pceciltu,  xndArgttior.  Of  tropical  cosmopo- 
lites, or  genera  found  in  all  the  tropical  regions,  but  not  in  the 
temperate  zones,  there  seem  to  be  only  four, — Catascopus,  Cop* 
todera,  Cotypodes,  and  Cafysnonia.  Pheropsophus  is  confined  to  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World ;  while  Drimostoma,  though  widely 
scattered,  is  characteristic  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  Palaearctic  region  has  about  50  genera  of  Carabidae  which 
are  strictly  confined  to  *  it,  the  most  important  being, — Leistvs 
(30  sp.),  Procerus  (5  sp.),  Procrustet,  (17  sp.),  ZaJbrus  (60  sp.), 
Pristonychvs  (42  sp.),  and  Ophonus  (60  sp.) ;  but  it  possesses  a 
large  number  in  common  with  the  Nearctic  region.  The  more 
remarkable  of  these  are, — Carabus,  Nebria,  Amara,  Cyrtonotus, 
BradycdluSy  Anopthalwms,  Celia,  Cychrus,  Patrobus,  Elaphrus, 
Notiophilus,  Bradytus,  Callisthenics,  Blethisa,  and  several  others. 
Many  too,  though  not  strictly  confined  to  the  North  Temperate 
regions,  are  very  abundant  there,  with  a  few  species  isolated  in 
remote  countries,  or  widely  scattered,  often  in  an  eccentric  man- 
ner. Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  Treehvs  (120  sp.),  all 
North  Temperate  but  8,  which  are  scattered  in  Java,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  South  America ;  Dyschirus  (127  sp.),  North  Temperate, 
with  3  or  4  species  in  Australia,  China,  and  La  Plata ;  Omaseus, 
(88  sp.),  Steropu8  (90  sp.),  Platysoma  (114  sp.),  and  Pterodichus 
(138  sp.),  are  mostly  North  Temperate,  but  each  has  a  few 
species  in  the  South  Temperate  zone,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Chili,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dromvus  (54  sp.),  is  about 
two-thirds  Palaearctic,  the  rest  of  the  species  being  scattered  over 
the  world,  in  Chili,  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  New  Zealand.  The  North  Temperate 
genera  Calathus  and  Olisthopus,  have  each  one  species  in  New 
Zealand;  Perots  has  most  of  its  species  in  South  Europe,  but  3 
in  Australia;  Abax  is  confined  to  the  north  temperate  zone, 
but  with  one  species  in  Madagascar;  while  Lcemosthenes  is  said 
to  have  a  species  identically  the  same  in  South  Europe  and 
Chili    Some  of  these  apparent  anomalies  may  be  due  to  wrong 
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« 
determination  of  the  ^genera,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
most  of  them  represent  important  facts  in  distribution. 

The  Nearctic  region  is  comparatively  poor  in  Carabidse.  Its 
more  important  peculiar  genera  are, — Diccelus  (22  sp.),  Pasimachus 
(17  %y)tEurytrichus  (9sp.),  Sphoeroderus  (7  sp.),  Pinacodera  (6  sp.), 
and  others  of  smaller  extent,  about  30  in  all.  It  also  possesses 
representatives  of  a  considerable  number  of  Paleearctic  genera, 
as  already  indicated ;  and  a  few  of  South  American  genera,  of 
which  ffelluomorpha  and  Oalerita  are  the  most  important. 

The  Neotropical  region  is  very  rich  in  peculiar  forms  of  Caia- 
bidae,  as  in  almost  all  other  great  groups.  It  possesses  more  than 
100  peculiar  genera,  but  about  30  of  these  are  confined  to  the 
South  Temperate  sub-region.  The  more  important  peculiar  genera 
of  Tropical  America  are, — Agra  (144  sp.),  Ardistomvs  (44  sp.), 
Schizogenius  (25  sp.),  Pdecivm,  (24  sp.),  Calophena  (22  sp.), 
Ctenodactyla  (7  sp.).  Among  the  Chilian  and  South  Temperate 
peculiar  forms  are, — Antardia  (29  sp.),  Scelodontis  (10  sp.),  Tropi- 
dopterus  (4  sp.).  Among  the  Neotropical  genera  with  outlying 
species  are, — Pachytdes  (50  sp.),  one  of  which  is  West  African ; 
Selenophorus  (70  sp.),  with  4  African,  4  Oriental,  and  1  from  New 
Caledonia ;  Ega  (11  sp.),  with  one  in  the  East  Indies,  and  one  in 
New  Caledonia ;  Oalerita,  with  36  American  species,  8  African, 
and  3  Indian;  Callida  and  Tetragonoderus,  mostly  American, 
but  with  a  few  African,  Oriental,  and  Australian  species ;  and 
Pmtdonwrpha,  common  to  America  and  Oceania. 

The  Australian  region  is  almost  equally  rich,  possessing  about 
95  peculiar  genera  of  Carabidse,  no  less  than  20  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  New  Zealand.  The  most  important  are,  Carenum,  Pro- 
mecodtnts,  Scaraphties,  Notonomvs,  ^Enigma,  Sphallomorpha,  Sil- 
phomorphay  and  Addotopus.  The  gigantic  Catadromtis  has  4 
Australian  speoies  and  1  in  Java ;  Homalosoma  has  31  species 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  1  in  Madagascar.  Celebes 
and  New  Guinea  have  each  peculiar  genera,  and  one  is  common 
to  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Oriental  region  possesses  80  peculiar  genera,  10  of  which 
are  confined  to  Ceylon.  The  more  important  are, — PericaUus, 
Plaautes,  and  Mormdyee.    Distrigw  is  also  characteristic  of  this 
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region,  with  oncf  species  in  Madagascar ;  while  it  has  Orthogo- 
niu8,  Hexagonia,  Macrochilus,  and  Thyreopterus  in  common  with 
the  Ethiopian  region,  and  is  rich  in  the  fine  tropical  genus, 
Catascopus. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  75  peculiar  genera,  8  of  which  are 
confined  to  Madagascar.  The  more  important  are, — Polyhirma, 
Oraphipterus,  and  Piezia.  Anthia  is  chiefly  African,  with  a 
few  species  in  India;  Abacetus  is  wholly  African,  except  a 
species  in  Java,  and  another  in  South  Europe ;  and  Hypolithus 
is  typically  African,  but  with  7  species  in  South  America  and  1 
in  Java. 

The  facts  of  distribution  presented  by  this  important  family, 
looked  .at  broadly,  do  not  support  any  other  division  of  the  earth 
into  primary  regions  than  that  deduced  from  a  study  of  the 
higher  animals.  The  amount  of  speciality  in  each  of  these 
regions  is  so  great,  that  no  two  of  them  can  be  properly  united ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  Carabicte  accord  wonderfully  with  the 
Vertebrates.  In  the  details  of  distribution  there  occur  many 
singular  anomalies  ;  but  these  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  immense  antiquity  of  Coleopterous 
insects — which  existed  under  specialised  forms  so  far  back  as  the 
Carboniferous  epoch, — the  ease  with  which  they  maybe  dispersed 
as  compared  with  larger  animals,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by 
their  small  size,  habits  of  concealment,  and  often  nocturnal  habits, 
for  adaptation  to  the  most  varied  conditions,  and  for  surviving 
great  changes  of  surface  and  of  the  surrounding  organic  forms. 
The  wonder  rather  is,  not  that  there  are  so  many,  but  so  few  cases 
of  exceptional  and  anomalous  distribution;  and  the  fact  that 
these  creatures,  so  widely  different  from  Vertebrates  in  organi- 
sation and  mode  of  life,  are  yet  on  the  whole  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  of  range  as  were  found  to  occur  among  the  higher 
animals,  affords  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  principles  on  which 
our  six  primary  regions  are  founded,  are  sound ;  and  that  they 
are  well  adapted  to  exhibit  the  most  interesting  facts  of  geo- 
graphical distribution,  among  all  classes  of  animals. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  of  a  few  species  of  such 
typical  European  genera  as  Carabm,  Dromius,  and  others,  being 
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found  in  Chili  and  Temperate  South  America /and  it  has  been 
thought,  that  in  a  system  of  Entomological  regions  this  part  of 
the  world  must  be  united  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  But  these 
writers  omit  to  take  into  account,  either  the  large  numbers  of 
isolated  and  peculiar  forms  characteristic  of  South  Temperate 
America,  or  the  indications  of  affinity  with  Tropical  America 
and  Australia,  both  of  which  are  really  more  important  than  the 
connection  with  Europe.  The  three  important  Chilian  genera, 
CascdiWy  Barypus,  and  Cardiopthalmus,  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Australian  Promeeoderus  ;  others,  as  Omostemis  eLndPlagiotdiurn, 
are  quite  isolated;  while  Antarctia  and  Melius,  according  to 
Lacordaire,  form  a  distinct  division  of  the  family.  Chili,  too,  has 
many  species  of  Paehyteles,  Coptodera,  and  other  South  American 
genera ;  and  this  affinity  is  far  stronger  in  many  other  families 
than  in  the  Carabidee.  The  existence  of  representatives  of 
typical  northern  forms  in  Chili,  is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  variety  of  waysf  (see  VoL  IL  p.  44); 
but  it  is  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance in  geographical  distribution,  and  it  can  only  be  estimated 
at  its  fair  value,  by  taking  into  account  the  affinities  of  all  the 
groups  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  world. 

LUCANLDjE.     (45  Genera,  529  Species.) 

Passing  over  a  number  of  obscure  families,  we  come  to  the 
remarkable  group  of  the  Lucanidee,  or  Stag-beetles,  which,  being 
almost  all  of  large  size,  and  many  of  them  of  the  most  striking 
forms,  have  been  very  thoroughly  collected  and  assiduously 
studied. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  their  general  distribution,  is 
their  scarcity  in  Tropical  South  America,  and  their  complete 
absence  from  Tropical  North  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  though  they  appear  again,  in  Temperate  North  America. 
In  the  Mew  World  they  may,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
temperate  group  characteristic  of  the  extra-tropical  regions  and 
the  highlands ;  while  in  the  Old  World,  where  they  are  far  more 
abundant,  they  are  distinctly  tropical,  being  especially  numerous 
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in  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions.  No  genus  has  the 
range  of  the  whole  family,  Dorms  and  Lucanus  being  absent 
from  Africa,  while  Cladognathus  is  unknown  in  the  New  World 
and  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  The  Oriental  region  is  the 
richest  in  peculiar  forms,  possessing  16  genera,  7  of  which  are 
wholly  confined  to  it,  while  3  others  only  just  range  beyond  it 
to  North  China  on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  Austro-Malayan 
islands  on  the  other.  The  Australian  region  comes  next,  with 
15  genera,  of  which  7  are  wholly  peculiar.  South  America  has 
12  genera,  10  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  Ethiopian  region  has 
10  genera,  7  of  which  are  peculiar,  and  2  of  these  are  confined 
to  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  Palaearctic  region  has  8  genera, 
and  the  Nearctic  5;  one  genus  being  peculiar  to  Europe,  and 
two  confined  to  Europe  and  North  America.  The  Ethiopian  and 
Oriental  regions  have  3  genera  in  common  and  peculiar  to  them; 
the  Oriental  and  Australian  3 ;  while  the  Australian  and  Neo- 
tropical have  1  in  common,  to  which  may  be  added  Strcptocerus, 
which  represents  in  Chili  the  Australian  Lamprima. 

Among  the  special  features  presented  by  the  distribution  of 
the  Lucanid»,  may  be  mentioned — the  remarkable  group  of 
genera,  Bhclidotus,  Chiasognathvs,  and  Sphenognaihus,  confined 
to  Temperate  South  America,  the  Andes,  and  mountains  of 
Brazil ;  Lucanus  (19  sp.),  almost  confined  to  the  Oriental  and 
Palaearctic  regions, three  species  only  inhabiting  North  America; 
Odontoldbris  (29  sp.),  wholly  Oriental,  with  2  sp.  in  Celebes; 
Nigidiv*  (11  sp.),  Ethiopian,  but  with  species  in  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Malacca;  Syndtms  (11  sp.),  common  to  Australia, 
New  Caledonia,  and  South  America ;  Figulus  (20  sp.),  divided 
between  Africa  and  Madagascar  on  the  one  hand,  and  Australia, 
with  the  Malay  and  Pacific  Islands,  on  the  other. 

The  facts  of  distribution  here  sketched  out  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  those  of  many  groups  of  Vertebrates.  The 
regions  are  sharply  contrasted  by  their  peculiar  and  character- 
istic genera ;  the  several  relations  of  those  regions  are  truly 
indicated ;  while  there  is  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
cases  of  anomalous  or  eccentric  distribution 
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CETONIID^E.    (120  Genera,  970  Species.) 

As  representative  of  the  enormous  group  of  the  LamelUoorns, 
which,  according  to  continental  entomologists,  forms  a  single 
family  numbering  nearly  7,000  species,  we  take  the  Cetoniida 
or  Rose-Chafers.  These  comprise  a  number  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  beautifully-coloured  insects,  including  the  gigantic 
Goliathi,  which  are  among  the  largest  of  known  beetles.  They 
have  been  assiduously  collected  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
their  classification  has  been  elaborated  by  many  of  our  most 
eminent  entomologists. 

The  Cetoniidae  are  especially  abundant  in  tropical  and  warm 
countries,  yet  far  more  so  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New; 
and  in  the  Old  World,  the  Ethiopian  region  exhibits  a  marvellous 
richness  in  this  family,  no  less  than  76  genera  being  found  there, 
while  64,  or  more  than  half  the  total  number,  are  peculiar  to  it 
Next  in  richness,  though  still  very  far  behind,  comes  the  Oriental 
region,  with  29  genera,  17  of  which  are  peculiar.  The  Neo- 
tropical has  only  14  genera,  but  all  except  two  are  peculiar  to  it, 
and  one  of  these  is  not  found  out  of  the  New  World.  The 
Australian  region  has  11  genera,  three  only  being  peculiar. 
The  Palsearctic  region  has  13,  with  4  peculiar ;  the  Nearctic  7, 
with  2  peculiar.  The  affinities  of  the  regions  for  each  other,  as 
indicated  by  the  genera  confined  to  two  adjacent  regions,  are  in 
this  family  somewhat  peculiar.  The  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
show  the  most  resemblance,  6  genera  being  common  and  peculiar 
to  the  two ;  the  Oriental  and  the  Australian  are  unusually  well 
contrasted,  having  only  one  genus  exclusively  in  common,  while 
8  genera  are  found  in  the  Indo-Malay  Islands  which  do  not 
cross  the  boundary  to  the  Austro-Malayan  division,  and  several 
others  only  pass  to  the  nearest  adjacent  islands ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  only  large  Australian  genus,  Schizorhina,  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Moluccas,  but  not  further  west  The  Australian 
and  Neotropical  regions  exhibit  no  direct  affinity,  the  nearest 
ally  to  the  South  American  Gymnetid»  being  Clinteria,  an 
African  and  Asiatic  genus ;  while  not  a  single  genus  is  common 
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to  Australia  and  South  America.  The  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic 
regions  have  3  genera  in  common,  which  are  found  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  special  features  of  interest  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  this  family,  we  must  first  notice  the  exceptional 
richness  of  Madagascar,  which  alone  possesses  21  peculiar 
genera.  South  Africa  is  also  very  rich,  having  8  peculiar 
genera.  Stethodesma  is  very  peculiar,  being  divided  between 
South  America  and  Mexico  on  the  one  hand,  and  West  and 
South  Africa  on  the  other.  Stalagmosoma  is  a  desert  genus, 
ranging  from  Persia  to  Dongola.  No  genus  is  cosmopolitan,  or 
even  makes  any  approach  to  being  so,  except  Valgtis,  which 
occurs  in  all  the  regions  except  the  Neotropical ;  and  even  the 
family  seems  to  be  not  universally  distributed,  since  no  species 
are  recorded  either  from  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
the  Antilles. 

The  facts  here  brought  forward,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Cetoniidae  are  an  Old-World  tropical  family,  which  had 
been  well  developed  in  Africa  and  Asia  before  it  spread  to 
Australia  and  America;  and  that  it  is  only  capable  of  being 
freely  dispersed  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth.  This  view 
will  explain  the  absence  of  affinity  between  the  Australian  and 
Neotropical  regions,  the  only  closer  connection  between  which, 
has  almost  certainly  occurred  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  Tem- 
perate zona 

BUPEESTHLE.    (109  Genera,  2,686  Species*) 

The  next  family  suited  to  our  purpose  is  that  of  the  Bupres- 
tidse,  consisting  as  it  does  of  many  large  and  some  gigantic 
species,  generally  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  colours,  and 
attracting  attention  in  all  warm  countries.  Although  these  in- 
sects attain  their  full  development  of  size  and  beauty  only  in 
the  Tropics,  they  are  not  much  less  abundant  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Temperate  zone.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Coleop- 
tera  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  by  M.  de  Marseul 
(1863),  we  find  317  species  of  Buprestidee  enumerated,  although 
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the  district  in  question  only  forms  a  part  of  the  Palaearctic 
region,  which  would  thus  seem  to  possess  its  full  proportion  of 
the  species  of  this  family.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  generic 
forms,  we  find  far  less  difference  than  usual  between  the 
numbers  possessed  by  the  tropical  and  the  temperate  regions ; 
the  richest  being  the  Australian,  with  47  genera,  20  of  which 
are  peculiar;  and  the  poorest  the  Nearctic,  with  24  genera,  of 
which  7  are  peculiar.  The  Oriental  has  41  genera,  14  of  which 
are  peculiar ;  the  Neotropical  39,  of  which  the  large  proportion 
of  18  are  peculiar;  the  Ethiopian  27,  of  which  6  are  peculiar; 
and  the  Palsearctic  also  27,  but  with  9  peculiar. 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  the  distribution  of  this  family, 
is  the  strong  affinity  shown  to  exist  between  the  Australian 
and  Neotropical  regions,  which  have  4  genera  common  to  both 
and  found  nowhere  else ;  but  besides  this,  the  extensive  and 
highly  characteristic  Australian  genus,  Stigmodera,  is  closely 
related  to  a  number  of  peculiar  South  American  genera,  such  as 
Conognatha,  Hyperantha,  Dadylozodes, — the  last  altogether  con- 
fined to  Chili  and  Temperate  South  America.  Here  we  have 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  Cetoniidse,  and  we  can  hardly  help 
*  concluding,  that,  as  the  latter  is  typically  a  tropical  group,  so 
the  present  family,  although  now  so  largely  tropical,  had  an 
early  and  perhaps  original  development  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  Australia,  spreading  thence  to  Temperate  South  America  as 
well  as  to  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Australian  and  Oriental  regions  have  4  genera  exclusively  in 
common,  but  they  also  each  possess  a  number  of  peculiar  or 
characteristic  genera,  such  as  the  Indo-Malayan  Caiaxantha 
(which  has  only  a  single  species  in  the  Moluccas)  and  nine  others 
of  less  importance ;  and  the  exclusively  Austro-Malayan  genus, 
Sambus,  with  five  smaller  groups,  and  Qyphogastra,  with  only  2 
Indo-Malay  species.  The  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  are  very 
distinct,  only  possessing  the  single  genus,  Stemocera,  exclusively 
in  common.  The  Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  are  also  distinct,  only 
one  genus,  Dicerca,  being  confined  to  America  (North  and  South) 
and  Europe,  a  fact  which  again  points  to  a  southern  origin  for 
this  family,  and  its  comparatively  reeent  extension  into  the 
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North  Temperate  zone.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  view  of  the  immense  geological  antiquity  of  the  existing 
families  of  Beetles,  dating  back  certainly  to  the  Secondary  and 
probably  to  the  Patecfeoic  epoch,  "  comparatively  recent "  may 
still  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  North  and  South  America  have 
no  genera  exclusively  in  common.  The  connection  between 
South  America  and  Africa  seems  to  be  shown, — by  the  genus 
PsUoptera,  the  mass  of  the  species  being  divided  between  these 
regions,  with  a  few  widely  scattered  over  the  globe;  and  the 
American  genus  Actenodes,  which  has  one  species  in  West 
Africa.  Somewhat  allied,  is  the  extensive  genus  Polybothris, 
strictly  confined  to  Madagascar.  The  genus  Agrilus  is  perhaps 
cosmopolitan,  although  no  species  of  the  family  is  recorded  from 
New  Zealand.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  we  may 
notice, — the  genus  Sponsor,  with  8  species  in  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  1  in  Celebes,  and  1  in  New  Guinea ;  Ptosima,  scat- 
tered between  the  United  States,  Mendoza  in  South  Temperate 
America,  South  Europe,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  North 
China;  Polycesta,  which  besides  inhabiting  South  America, 
North  America,  and  Europe,  has  a  single  species  in  Madagascar ; 
and  Belionota,  which  has  8  species  African,  8  Indo-Malayan,  2 
Austro-Malayan,  and  1  in  California,  The  extensive  genus 
Acmceodera,  is  most  abundant  in  the  warm  and  dry  portions  of 
the  Palaearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Nearctic  regions,  with  some  in 
the  Andes  and  South  Temperate  America,  a  few  in  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  1  said  to  be  from  the  Philippines.  About 
one-third  of  the  genera  (containing  more  than  half  the  species) 
have  a  tolerably  extensive  range,  while  the  genera  confined  to 
single  regions  contain  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  species. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  after  a  carefal  study  of  the 
preceding  facts,  that  the  regions  and  sub-regions  here  adopted, 
serve  to  exhibit,  with  great  clearness,  the  chief  phenomena  of 
distribution  presented  by  this  interesting  family. 
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LONGICORNIA.    (l,48&'benera>  7,576  Species). 

The  elegant  and  admired  group  of  the'Longicorn  Beetles,  is 
treated  by  continental  authors  as  a  single  family,  consisting  of 
three  sub-divisions — the  Prionidae,  Cerambycidae,  and  Lamiidae 
of  English  entomologists.  These  are  so  closely  related,  and  are 
so  similar  in  form,  habits,  and  general  distribution,  that  it  will 
be  best  to  consider  the  whole  as  one  group,  noticing  whatever 
peculiarities  occur  in  the  separate  divisions.  The  endless 
structural  differences  among  these  insects,  have  led  to  their 
being  classed  in  an  unusual  number  of  genera,  which  average 
little  more  than  5  species  each ;  a  number  far  below  that  in  any 
of  the  other  families  we  have  been  considering,  and  probably 
below  that  which  obtains  in  any  of  the  more  extensive  groups 
of  animals  or  plants.  This  excessive  subdivision  of  the  genera, 
a  large  number  of  which  consist  of  only  one  or  two  species, 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the  relations  of 
the  several  regions,  since  the  affinities  of  these  genera  for  each 
other  are  in  many  cases  undetermined.  A  group  of  such 
enormous  extent  as  this,  can  only  be  properly  understood  after 
years  of  laborious  study ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  such  results  as  may  be  obtained  from  a  general  survey  of 
the  group,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  range  of  the  several 
genera,  by  means  of  a  careful  tabulation  of  the  mass  of  details 
given  in  the  recent  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Gemminger  and  Harold 
and  the  noble  work  of  Lacordaire. 

The  proportionate  extent  of  the  three  families  of  Longicoms  is 
very  unequal ;  the  Prionidae  comprising  about  7  per  cent,  the 
Cerambycidee  44  per  cent.,  and  the  Lamiidae  49  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  species ;  and  the  genera  are  nearly  in  the  same 
proportions,  being  almost  exactly  10,  40,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  respectively ;  or,  135  Prionidae,  609  Cerambycidee,  and  746 
Lamiidae.  The  several  regions,  however,  present  marked  differ- 
ences in  their  proportions  of  these  families.  In  the  two  North 
Temperate  regions,  the  Cerambycidae  are  considerably  more 
numerous  than  the  Lamiidae,  in  the  proportion  of  about  12  to 
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9;  and  in  this  respect  the  Neotropical  region  agrees  with  them, 
though  the  superiority  in  the  proportion  of  Cerambycidae  is 
somewhat  less.  In  the  Old  World  tropical  regions,  however, 
and  in  Australia,  the  Lamiidse  greatly  preponderate — being 
nearly  double  in  the  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  (or  as  11  to 
6),  while  in  the  Australian  it  is  as  6  to  5.  The  Prionid®  show 
a  similar  difference,  though  in  a  less  degree ;  being  proportion- 
ately more  numerous  in  the  North  Temperate  and  Neotropical 
regions.  Now,  as  regards  the  North  Temperate  regions,  this 
difference  can  be,  to  some  extent  explained,  by  a  difference  iii 
the  habits  of  the  insects.  The  Lamiidae,  which  both  in 
the  larva  and  perfect  state  have  exceedingly  powerful  jaws, 
exclusively  frequent  timber  trees,  and  almost  always  such  as 
are  dead ;  while  the  Cerambycidae,  are  generally  more  delicate 
and  have  weaker  mandibles,  and  many  of  the  species  live  on 
shrubs,  dead  twigs,  foliage,  and  even  on  flowers.  The  immense 
superiority  of  the  Tropics  in  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
timber  trees,  and  the  extent  of  their  forests,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  superiority  to  the  Temperate  regions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Lamiidfie;  but  the  great  excess  of  Cerambycidae  in 
South  America  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Tropics,  is  not 
to  be  so  readily  explained. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  different  proportions  of  the  families,  as 
above  noted,  we  may  now  consider  the  distribution  of  the 
Longicorns  as  a  whole.  In  number  of  generic  forms,  the  Neo- 
tropical region,  as  in  so  many  other  groups,  has  a  marked 
superiority.  It  possesses  516  genera,  489  of  which  (or  about 
i%  of  the  whole)  are  peculiar  to  it  The  Australian  and  Orien- 
tal regions  come  next,  and  are  exactly  equal,  both  possessing 
360  genera,  and  having  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  (in 
each  case  a  little  less  than  f  )  peculiar.  The  Ethiopian  region 
has  262  genera,  with  about  £  peculiar ;  the  Palaearctic  196,  with 
51  (rather  more  than  J)  peculiar;  and  the  Nearctic  111,  with 
59  (a  little  more  than  half)  peculiar.  The  more  isolated  of 
the  sub-regions  are  also  well  characterised  by  peculiar  genera. 
Thus,  Chili  with  Temperate  South  America  possesses  37,  a 
large  proportion  being  Cerambycidae;  the  Malagafi  group  26, 
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with  a  preponderance  of  Lamiidee ;  and  New  Zealand  12,  of  which 
the  Cerambycidae  are  only  slightly  in  excess. 

The  relations  between  the  Longicorn  fauna  of  the  several 
regions,  are  such  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  dependence  of  the 
group  on  a  warm  climate  and  abundant  vegetation;  and  indicate 
the  efficiency  of  deserts  and  oceans  as  barriers  to  their  migration. 
The  Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  have  only  4  genera  in 
common,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  there  must  proba- 
bly once  have  been  some  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  regions,  better  adapted  to  these  insects  than  any  they  now 
possess.  The  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions  have  5,  and  the 
Nearctic  and  Palaearctic  13  genera  in  common  and  peculiar  to 
them,  the  latter  fact  being  the  most  remarkable,  because  no 
means  of  inter-communication  now  exists,  except  in  high  lati- 
tudes where  the  species  of  the  Longicorns  are  very  few.  The 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  closely 
connected,  by  having  no  less  than  52  genera  of  Longicorns  in 
common  and  peculiar  to  them.  Most  of  these  are  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  often  extending  over  all 
the  islands  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea.  This  large  number  of 
widespread  genera  of  course  gives  a  character  of  uniformity  to 
the  entire  area  over  which  they  extend ;  and,  with  analogous  facts 
occurring  in  other  families,  has  led  many  entomologists  to  reject 
that  division  of  the  Archipelago  between  the  Australian  and 
Oriental  regions,  which  has  been  so  overwhelmingly  demon- 
strated to  be  the  natural  one  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals. 
The  general  considerations  already  advanced  in  Chapter  IL 
enable  us,  however,  to  explain  such  anomalies  as  this,  by  the 
great  facilities  that  exist  for  the  transfer  from  island  to  island 
of  such  small  animals,  so  closely  connected  with  woody  vege- 
tation in  every  stage  of  their  existence.  That  this  is  the  true 
and  sufficient  explanation,  is  rendered  clear  by  certain  additional 
facts,  which  those  who  object  to  the  sharp  division  of  the  Indo- 
Malay  and  Austro-Malay  sub-regions  have  overlooked. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  Malay  Longicorns  proves,  that  besides  the 
52  genera  characteristic  of  the  Archipelago  as  a  whole,  there  are 
100  genera  which  are  confined  to  one  or  other  of  its  component 
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sub-regions.  Many  of  these,  it  is  true,  consist  of  single  species 
confined  to  a  single  island,  and  we  will  not  lay  any  stress  on 
these ;  but  there  are  also  several  important  groups,  which  extend 
over  the  Indo-Malay  or  the  Austro-Malay  islands  only,  stopping 
abruptly  at  the  dividing-line  between  them.  For  example,  on 
the  Indo-Malay  side  we  have  Ewryarthrvm,  Leprodera,  Aris- 
tobia,  Colostoma,  and  Entelopes,  and  what  is  perhaps  even  more 
satisfactory,  the  large  genera  Agdasta  and  Astathes,  abundant  in 
all  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  but  having  only  one  or  two  species 
just  passing  the  boundary  into  Celebes.  On  the  other  side  we  have 
Tethionea,  Sphingnotvs,  Arrhenotm,  Tmesisternus  (the  last  three 
genera  abounding  from  New  Guinea  to  Celebes,  but  totally 
unknown  further  west),  Hestima,  Trigonoptera,  Amblymora,  Ste- 
irilea,  Ikes,  and  the  large  genus  Micracdfatha,  with  but  a  single 
species  beyond  the  boundary, — 30  Austro-Malayan  genera  in  all, 
each  found  in  more  than  one  island,  but  none  of  them  extending 
west  of  Celebes.  Here  we  have  clear  proof  that  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  great  regions  exists  for  Longicorns,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  .animals ;  but  in  this  case  an  unusually  large 
number  have  been  able  to  get  across  it  This,  however,  does  not 
abolish  the  barrier,  but  only  proves  that  it  is  not  absolutely  effect- 
ual in  all  cases.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago forms  a  single  Coleopterous  region,  must  disprove  or 
explain  the  instances  of  limited  range  here  adduced. 

Out  of  nearly  1500  known  genera  of  these  insects,  only  one 
genus,  Clytus,  appears  to  be  cosmopolitan.  Saperda  and  Callichro- 
ma  aie  the  only  others  that  perhaps  occur  in  every  region ;  but 
these  are  both  wanting  over  wide  tracts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
Saperda  being  absent  from  Tropical  Africa  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  Callickroma  from  the  Australian  region,  except  one 
species  in  Polynesia.  Many  of  the  genera  of  Longicorns  have  a 
somewhat  wide  and  scattered  distribution,  indicative  of  decadence 
or  great  antiquity.  Mcdlodon  and  Parandra  are  mostly  South 
American,  but  have  species  in  Australia  and  Africa ;  Oeme  is 
'  found  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  with  one  species  in  West 
Africa ;  Ceratophorus  has  2  species  in  West  Africa  and  1  in  New 
Zealand.    Xystrocera  is  mostly  African,  but  has  single  species  in 
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Borneo,  Java,  Amboyna,  and  South  Australia ;  Phyton  has  one 
species  in  North  America  and  the  other  in  Ceylon;  Philagc- 
tes  has  2  in  South  Africa,  and  1  in  Malacca :  Toxotus  abounds 
in  North  America  and  Europe,  with  one  species  away  in  Mada- 
gascar. Leptura  is  also  North  Temperate,  but  has  a  species  at 
the  Cape,  one  at  Singapore,  and  a  third  in  Celebes.  Necydaiis 
has 'species  in  North  and  South  America,  Europe, and  Australia. 
Hylotrupes  has  1  species  in  North  America  and  Europe,  and  1  in 
Australia ;  Leptocera  prefers  islands,  being  found  only  in  Ceylon, 
Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Batchianr,  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Caledonia,  and  North  Australia ;  Hathliodes  is  Australian,  with 
1  species  in  Ceylon ;  Schoenionta  has  3  Malayan  species,  and  1 
in  NataL  Many  other  cases  equally  curious  could  be  quoted, 
but  these  are  sufficient.  They  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  any 
close  relation  between  the  distant  countries  in  which  species  of 
the  same  genus  are  now  found,  but  perhaps  serve  to  remind 
us  that  groups  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  of  great  extent, 
have  dwindled  away,  leaving  a  few  surviving  relics  scattered  far 
and  wide,  the  sole  proofs  of  their  former  predominance. 

General  Observations  on  the  Distribution  of  Coleoptera. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  six  of  the  most  important  and 
best  known  groups  of  the  Coleoptera  or  Beetles,  comprising 
about  2,400  genera,  and  more  than  21,000  species.  Although 
presenting  certain  peculiarities  and  anomalies,  we  have  found 
that,  on  the  whole,  their  distribution  is  in  veiy  close  accordance 
with  that  of  the  higher  animals.  We  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  these  great  and  well-marked  groups  have  a  high 
geological  antiquity,  and  by  constantly  bearing  this  fact  in  mind, 
we  can  account  for  many  of  the  eccentricities  of  their  distribu- 
tion. They  have  probably  survived  changes  of  physical  geo- 
graphy which  have  altogether  extinguished  many  of  the  more 
highly  organised  animals,  and  we  may  perhaps  gain  some  insight 
into  the  bearing  of  those  changes,  by  considering  the  cross  rela- 
tions between  the  several  regions  indicated  by  them.  On  care- 
fully tabulating  the  indications  given  by  each  of  the  groups  here 
discussed,  I  arrive  at  the  following  approximate  result     The 
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best  marked  affinities  between  the  regions  are  those  between 
the  Nearctic  and  Patearctic, — the  Oriental  and  Australian, 
— the  Australian  and  Neotropical, — which  appear  to  be  about 
equal  in  each  case.  Next  comes  that  between  the  Ethiopian 
and  Oriental  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ethiopian  and  Neotropical 
on  the  other,  which  also  appear  about  equal  Then  follows  that 
between  the  Nearctic  and  Neotropical  regions ;  and  lastly,  and  far 
the  least  marked,  that  between  the  North  Temperate  and  South 
Temperate  regions.  That  the  relation  between  the  Ethiopian 
and  Neotropical  region  should  be  so  comparatively  well  marked, 
is  unexpected ;  but  we  must  consider  that  in  such  a  comparison 
as  the  present,  we  probably  get  the  result,  not  of  any  recent 
changes  or  intermigrations,  but  of  all  the  long  series  of  changes 
and  opportunities  of  migration  that  have  occurred  during  many 
geological  epochs, — probably  during  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  perhaps  extending  far  back  into  the  Secondary  age. 

It  appears  evident  that  Insects  exhibit  in  a  very  marked 
degree  in  their  actual  distribution,  the  influence  both  of  very 
ancient  and  very  modern  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
effects  of  the  ancient  geographical  features  of  the  earth,  are  to  be 
traced,  in  the  large  number  of  cases  of  discontinuous  and  widely 
scattered  groups  which  we  meet  with  in  almost  every  family, 
and  which,  to  some  extent,  obscure  the  broader  features  oPdistri- 
bution  due  to  the  period  during  which  the  barriers  which  divide 
the  several  primary  regions  have  continued  to  exist  And  this, 
which  we  may  consider  as  the  normal  distribution,  is  still 
further  obscured  in  those  cases  where  the  barriers  between 
existing  regions  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  the  free 
passage  of  insects  or  their  larva  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  (what 
is  perhaps  of  more  importance)  in  which  the  physical  features 
on  both  sides  of  the  barrier  are  so  nearly  identical,  as  to  admit 
of  the  ready  establishment  of  such  immigrants  as  may  occasion- 
ally arrive.  These  conditions  concur,  for  some  families  of  insects, 
in  the  case  of  the  Oriental  and  Australian  portions  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago:  and  it  is  there  that  the  normal  distribution  has 
been  sometimes  greatly  obscured,  but  never,  as  we  have  suffi- 
ciently shown,  by  any  means  obliterated. 

Vol.  II.— 83 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF   MOLLUSCA. 

The  Mollusca  being  for  the  most  part  marine,  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  go  into  much  detail  as  to  their 
distribution.  The  orders  and  families  will,  however,  be  passed 
briefly  in  review,  and  all  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  groups 
discussed  in  somewhat  more  detail ;  with  the  object  of  showing 
how  far  their  distribution  accords  with  that  of  the  higher 
animals,  and  to  what  extent  the  anomalies  they  present  can  be 
explained  by  peculiarities  of  organisation  and  habits.  If  the 
views  advocated  in  our  fi$M'  chapter  are  correct,  the  regions 
there  marked  out  must  apply  to  all  classes  of  animals ;  and  it 
will  be  the  task  of  the  students  of  each  group,  to  work  out  in 
detail  the  causes  which  have  led  to  any  special  features  of 
distributioa  All  I  can  hope  to  do  here,  is  to  show,  generally 
and  tentatively,  that  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  possible ;  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  certainly  not  convenient  or 
instructive,  to  have  a  distinct  set  of  "  Regions  "  established  for 
each  class  or  order  in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms. 

For  all  the  Marine  groups  I  have  merely  summarised  the 
information  contained  in  Mr.  Woodward's  Manual  of  tiu 
Mollusca,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Shells.  I  have  consulted 
the  most  recent  general  works,  and  endeavoured  to  give  an 
accurate,  though  doubtless  a  very  incomplete,  account  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  in  their  distribution.  As  their  classifica- 
tion is  very  unsettled,  I  have  followed  that  of  the  two  latest 
great  works,  by  Martens  and  Pfeiffer. 
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Class.— CEPHALOPODA. 


Order  L—DIBRANCHIATA. 

Family  1.— AKGONAUTID^E.    "Paper  Nautilus."    (1  Genus, 

4  Species). 

Distribution. — Open  seas  of  all  warm  regions.    Two  species 
fossil  in  Tertiary  deposits. 

Family    2.— OCTOPODIDjE.      "Polypi"      (7    Genera,    60 

Species). 

Distribution. — Norway  to  New  Zealand,  all  tropical  and 
temperate  seas  and  coasts. 

Family  3.— TEUTHIDjE.    "  Squids  or  Sea-pens."   (16  Genera, 

102  Species.) 

Distribution. — Universal,  to  Greenland ;  2  other  genera  are 
fossil,  in  the  Lias  and  Oolite. 


Family  4— SEPIADjE.    "Cuttle  Fish."  (1  Genus,  30  Species). 

Distribution. — All  seas :  4  other  genera  are  fossil,  in  Eocene 
and  Miocene  deposits. 


Family  5.— SPIRULHLE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species). 
Distribution. — All  the  warmer  seas. 
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Family    6.  —  BELEMNITIDjE.     FossiL     (6    Genera,    100 

Species). 

Distribution. — lias  to  Chalk  in  Europe,  India,  and  North 
America. 


Order  II.—TETRABBANCHIATA. 

Family  7.— NAUTILIILE.    (1  Genus,  3  Species,  Living;  4 
Genera,  300  Species,  Fossil). 

Distribution. — Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans;  and  the  fossil 
species  from  the  Silurian  Period  to  the  Tertiary,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


Family  8.— ORTHOCEKATIDiE.     Fossil     (8  Genera,  400 

Species). 

Distribution. — Lower  Silurian  to  Lias. 


Family    9.— AMMONITIDiE.      FossiL     (14   Genera,   1100 

Species). 

Distribution. — Upper  Silurian  to  Chalk.    Found  at  16,000 
feet  elevation  in  the  Himalayas. 
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Class.— GASTEROPODA. 


Order  L—PROSOBRANCH1ATA. 


Family  1.— STBOMBIDjE.    (4  Genera,  86  Species.) 

Distbibution. — The  Strombidae,  or  Wing-shells,  inhabit  tropi- 
cal and  warm  seas  from  the  Mediterranean  to  New  Zealand ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  There  are  nearly 
200  fossil  species,  from  the  lias  to  Miocene  and  recent  deposits. 


Family  2.— MTJKICIDjE.    (12  Genera,  1000  Species.) 

Distbibution. — All  seas,  most  abundant  in  the  Tropics. 
Trkhotropis  is  confined  to  Northern  seas ;  Mwrex  and  Ftwus  are 
cosmopolitan.  There  are  about  700  fossil  species,  ranging  from 
the  Oolite  to  the  Miocene  and  recent  formations. 


Family  3.— BUCCINID^L    (24  Genera,  1100  Species.) 

Distbibution. — The  Buccinid®,  or  *  Whelks,"  range  over  the 
whole  world,  but  some  of  the  genera  are  restricted.  Buccinum 
inhabits  the  north  and  south  temperate  seas;  Monoceros  the 
West  Coast  of  America ;  Camdaria  the  Mediterranean ;  Phos, 
Earpa,  Eburna,  and  RicimUa,  are  confined  to  the  Pacific ;  Del- 
ivm  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  Pacific.  There 
are  about  350  fossil  species,  mostly  from  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
beds. 
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Family  4— CONTD2E.    (3  Genera,  850  Species.) 

Distribution.— The  Cones  are  universally  distributed,  but 
this  applies  only  to  the  genus  Plewrotoma.  Conus  is  tropical 
and  sub-tropical,  and  Cithara  is  confined  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  There  are  about  460  fossil  species,  from  the  Chalk 
formation  to  the  most  recent  deposits. 


Family  5.— VOLUTliLE     (5  Genera,  670  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Volutes  are  mostly  tropical ;  but  a  small 
species  of  Mitra  is  found  at  Greenland,  and  a  MarginMa  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Cyrriba  is  confined  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
and  Portugal  VoliUa  extends  south  to  Cape  Horn.  There  axe 
about  200  fossil  species,  from  the  Chalk  and  Eocene  to  recent 
formations. 


Family  6.— CYPB^EIDiE.     (3  Genera,  200  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  well-known  Cowries  are  found  all  over 
the  world,  but  they  are  much  more  abundant  in  warm  regions. 
One  small  species  extends  to  Greenland.  There  are  nearly  100 
fossil  species,  from  the  Chalk  to  the  Miooene  and  recent  forma- 
tions. 


Family  7  — NATICIDjE.    (5  Genera,  270  species.) 

Distribution. — The  Naticidae,  or  Sea-snails,  though  most 
abundant  in  the  Tropics,  are  found  also  in  temperate  seas,  and 
far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Two  other  genera  are  fossil ;  and 
there  are  about  300  extinct  species,  ranging  from  the  Devonian 
to  the  Pliocene  formations. 
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Family  8.— PYBAMIDELLID^K    (10  Genera,  220  Species.) 

Distribution. — These  turieted  shells  are  very  widely  distri- 
buted both  in  temperate  and  tropical  seas;  and  most  of  the 
genera  have  also  a  wide  range.  There  are  about  400  extinct 
species,  from  so  far  back  as  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Pliocene 
formations. 


Family  9.— CERITHIADjE.    (5  Genera,  190  Species.) 

Distribution. — These  are  marine,  estuary,  or  fresh-water 
shells,  of  an  elongated  spiral  form;  they  have  a  world-wide 
distribution,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Tropics.  Potamides 
(41  sp.),  is  the  only  fresh-water  genus,  and  is  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Africa,  India  and  China,  to  North  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia. Another  genus  is  exclusively  fossil,  and  there  are 
about  800  extinct  species,  ranging  from  the  Trias  to  the  Eooene 
and  recent  formations. 


Family  10.— MELANIADiE.    (3  Genera,  410  Species.) 

Distribution. — Fresh-water  only :  lakes  and  rivers  in  warm 
countries,  widely  scattered.  South  Palaearctic  and  Australian 
regions,  from  Spain  to  New  Zealand ;  South  Africa,  West  Africa, 
and  Madagascar;  United  States.  There  are  about  50  fossil 
species,  from  the  Wealden  and  Eocene  to  recent  formations. 


Family  11.— TURfiITELLID,E.    (5  Genera,  230  Species.) 

Distribution. — Universal.  Ccecum  is  found  in  north  tem- 
perate seas  only.  The  other  genera  are  mostly  tropical,  but  stfme 
species  reach  Iceland  and  Greenland.  There  are  near  300 
species  fossil,  ranging  from  the  Neocomian  to  the  Pliocene 
formations. 
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Eamily  12.— LITTORINID2E.    (9  Genera,  310  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Iattorinidae  are  mostly  found  on  the  coasts 
in  shallow  water ;  as  the  common  Periwinkle  (LtitorinQ  littered). 
They  are  of  world-wide  distribution;  but  Solarium  and  Phorus 
are  tropical;  while  Lacuna,  Shenta,  and  most  species  of  Ristoa 
are  Northern.  About  180  species  are  fossil,  Tanging  from  the 
Permian  to  the  Pliocene  formations. 


Family  13.— PALUDINIDjE.    (4  Genera,  217  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Paludinidae,  or  River-snails,  are  all  fresh- 
water, and  range  over  the  whole  world.  Paludina  (60  sp.),  is 
confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  Ampullaria-  (136  sp.), 
is  tropical ;  Amphibola  (3  sp.),  inhabits  New  Zealand  and  the 
Pacific  Islands ;  Valvata  (18  sp.),  North  America  and  Britain. 
There  are  72  fossil  species  of  Pcdudina  and  Valvata,  in  the 
Wealden  formation  and  more  recent  fresh-water  deposits. 

Family  14— NEEITID^E.    (10  Genera,  320  Species.) 

Distribution. — All  warm  seas,  ranging  north  to  Norway  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  '  Nerztina  and  Navicella  inhabit  fresh  or  brack- 
ish waters,  the  latter  confined  to  the  countries  bordering  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  80  fossil 
species,  from  the  Trias,  lias,  and  Eocene  formations  down  to 
recent  deposits. 

Family  15.— TUKBINHLE.    (10  Genera,  425  Species). 

Distribution. — The  genus  Trochus  (200  sp.)  has  a  world-wide 
range,  but  the  other  genera  are  mostly  tropical,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  There  are  more 
than  900  fossil  species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary  formations. 
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Family  16.— HALIOTIDjE.    (6  Genera,  106  Species), 

Distribution. — The  Ear-shells  are  most  abundant  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  some  are  found  on  the  east  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  there  are  very  few  in  the  West  Indies. 
Ianthina  (10  sp.)  consists  of  floating  oceanic  snails  found  in  the 
warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Three  other  genera  are  fossil,  and 
there  are  near  500  fossil  species  of  this  family  ranging  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Pliocene  formations. 


Family  17.— FISSUKELLIDiE.    (5  Genera,  200  Species), 

Distribution. — All  seas.  Pwncturdla  (6  sp.)  is  confined  to 
Northern  and  Antarctic  seas ;  Simula  to  the  Philippines ;  and 
Parmaphorvs  (15  sp.)  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Philippines  and  New  Zealand.  There  are  about  80  fossil 
species,  ranging  from  the  Carboniferous  formation  to  the 
deposits  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 


Family  18.— CALYPTRJEIDM    (4  Genera,  125  Species), 

Distribution.  —  The  Calptrseidse,  or  Bonnet-limpets,  are 
found  on  the  coasts  of  jail  seas  from  Norway  to  Chili  and 
Australia;  but  are  most  abundant  within  the  Tropica  Th6 
genera  are  all  widely  scattered.  There  are  75  fossil  species, 
ranging  from  the  Devonian  to  recent  formations. 


Family  19.— PATELLIELE.    (4  Genera,  254  Species), 

Distribution. — The  Patellidae,  or  Limpets,  are  universally 
distributed,  and  are  as  abundant  in  the  temperate  as  in 
tropical  seas.  There  are  about  100  fossil  species,  ranging  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary  formations. 
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Family  20.— DENTAUADiE.    (1  Genus,  50  Species)/ 

Distribution. — The  genus  Dentalium  is  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  and  India.  There  are 
125  fossil  species,  found  in  various  formations  as  far  back  as 
the  Devonian  in  Europe  and  in  Chili. 

Family  21.— CHITONIDiE.    (1  Genus,  250  Species)/ 

Distribution. — On  rocky  shores  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  37  fossil  species  ranging  back  to  the  Silurian 
period. 


Order  IL—PULMONIFERA.    ("  Terrestrial  Molluscs?) 

The  Land  and  Fresh-water  snails  are  so  important  and  exten- 
sive a  group,  and  their  classification  has  been  so  carefully 
studied,  that  their  geographical  distribution  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest  The  range  of  the  genera  will  therefore  be  given  in 
some  detail.  For  the  Helicidae  I  follow  the  classical  work  of 
Albers — Die  Helicien,  Von  Martens'  Edition  (1860) ;  and  for 
the  Operculate  families,  Pfeiffer's  Monographia  Pneuanonopo- 
morum  Viventium,  2nd  Supplement,  1865.  The  number  of 
species  is,  of  course,  very  considerably  increased  since  these 
works  were  published  (and  the  probable  amount  of  the  increase 
I  have  in  most  cases  indicated),  but  this  does  not  materially 
affect  the  great  features  of  their  geographical  distribution. 

Family  22.— HELICEILE.    (33  Genera,  3,332(*&pecies)  (1860). 

General  Distribution. — Universal. 

The  Helicid®,  or  Snails,  are  a  group  of  immense  extent  and 
absolutely  cosmopolitan  in  their  range,  being  found  in  the  most 
barren  deserts  and  on  the  smallest  islands,  all  over  the  globe. 
They  reach  to  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  mountains,  and 
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to  the  limit  of  trees  or  even  considerably  beyond  it,  in  the 
Arctic  regions ;  but  they  are  comparatively  very  scarce  in  all 
cold  countries.  The  Antilles,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Equa- 
torial America,  and  the  Mediterranean  sub-region  are  especially 
rich  in  this  family.  Comparatively  few  of  the  genera,  and  those 
generally  small  ones,  are  restricted  to  single  regions ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  very  few  are  generally  distributed,  only  two— Helix 
and  Pupa — occurring  in  all  the  six  regions,  while  Helix  alone  is 
truly  cosmopolitan,  occurring  in  eveiy  sub-region,  in  every 
country,  and  perhaps  in  every  island  on  the  globe. 

The  Neotropical  region  is,  on  the  whole,  the  richest  in  this 
family,  the  continental  Equatorial  districts  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  large  and  handsome  species,  while  the  Antilles  are 
pre-eminent  for  the  number  of  their  peculiar  forms.  This 
region  possesses  22  of  the  genera,  and  6  of  them  are  peculiar. 

The  Palflearctic  regipn  seems  to  come  next  in  productiveness, 
but  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  its  having  been  so  thoroughly 
explored.  It  possesses  16  of  the  genera,  and  3  of  them  are 
confined  to  it  The  great  mass  of  the  species  are  found  in 
the  warm  and  fertile  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  13  genera,  only  one  of  which  is 
peculiar. 

The  Australian  region  has  14  genera,  2  of  which  are  confined 
to  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Oriental  has  15  genera  and  the  Nearctic  12,  but  in 
neither  case  are  there  any  peculiar  generic  types. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  several  genera  taken 
in  the  order  of  their  magnitude : — 

Helix  (1,115  sp.),  cosmopolitan.  This  genus  is  divided  into 
88  sub-genera,  a  number  of  which  have  a  limited  distribution. 
An  immense  quantity  of  species  have  been  recently  described, 
so  that  the  number  now  exceeds  2,000. 

Nanina  (290  sp.)  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  and  Aus- 
tralian regions,  over  the  whole  of  which  it  extends,  just  entering 
the  Palaearctic  region  as  far  as  North  China  and  Japan. 
Isolated  from  this  area  is  a  small  group  of  4  species  occurring 
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in  West  Africa.    The  number  of  species  in  this  genus  have 
now  been  increased  to  about  400. 

Clausilia  (272  sp.)  is  most  abundant  in  Europe,  with  a  few 
species  widely  scattered  in  India,  Malaya,  China,  Japan,  Equa- 
torial America,  and  one  in  Porto  Rico.  The  described  species 
have  been  increased  to  nearly  500. 

Btdimvius  (210  sp.)  is  American,  and  almost  exclusively 
Neotropical,  ranging  from  Montevideo  and  Chili,  to  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  California  and  Texas ;  with  two  sub-genera  con- 
fined to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  About  100  new  species  have 
been  described  since  the  issue  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Woodward's  Manual 

Pupa  (210  sp.)  abounds  most  in  Europe  and  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  has  a  very  wide  range,  being  scattered  throughout 
Africa,  continental  India,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  North 
America  to  Greenland,  and  the  Antilles;  but  it  is  absent 
from  South  America,  the  Himalayan  and  Malayan  sub-regions, 
China  and  Japan.  An  extinct  species  has  occurred  abundantly  in 
the  carboniferous  strata  of  North  America.  About  160  addi- . 
tional  species  have  been  described. 

Bulimns  (J  72  sp.)  abounds  most  in  Tropical  South  America ; 
it  is  also  found  from  Burmah  eastward  through  Malaya  to  the 
Solomon  and  Fiji  Islands;  there  are  also  scattered  species  in 
Patagonia,  St  Vincentfc,  Texas,  St  Helena,  and  New  Zealand. 
More  than  100  additional  species  have  been  described. 

Buliminvs  (132  sp.)  ranges  from  Central  and  South  Europe 
over  the  whole  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  to  North  China, 
and  through  the  Australian  to  New  Zealand ;  there  is  also  a 
single  outlying  species  in  the  Galapagos  Islands.  About  50 
more  species  have  been  described. 

Cochlostyla  (127  sp.)  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  beyond  which,  are  a  species  in  Borneo,  one  in  Java,  and 
two  in  Australia.  Very  few  new  species  have  been  added  to 
this  genus. 

Achatinella  (95  sp.)  is  absolutely  confined  to  the  Sandwich 
Island  group.  Recent  researches  have  more  than  tripled  the 
number  of  described  species. 
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Achatina  (87  sp.)  is  most  abundant  and  finest  in  the  Ethio- 
pian region,  over  the  whole  of  which  it  ranges ;  but  there  are 
also  species  in  Florida,  the  Antilles,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Ceylon,  and  India.  The  described  species  are  now  more  than 
doubled. 

Hyalina  (84  sp.)  inhabits  all  Tropical  America  and  the 
Antilles,  North  America  to  Greenland,  and  Europe  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  Comparatively  few  new  species  hare  been 
described. 

Cylindrella  (83  sp.)  inhabits  the  West  Indian  islands  and 
Guatemala  to  Texas,  with  a  sub-genus  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Species  since  described  have  more  than  trebled  the  number  in 
this  genus. 

Ciondla  (67  sp.)  is  widely  scattered ;  in  India  from  Ceylon  to 
the  Eha$a  Mountains,  Brazil,  New  Granada,  the  West  Indian 
islands,  Pakearctic,  and  northern  part  of  Nearctic  regions, 
Pacific  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Juan  Fernandez.  About  20 
new  species  have  since  been  described, 

Glandina  (66  sp.),  Peru  to  South  Carolina  and  the  Antilles, 
with  three  species  in  Central  Africa  and  one  in  South  Europe. 
About  40  species  have  been  added  to  this  genua 

Stenogyra  (49  sp.),  widely  distributed :  Tropical  America  and 
West  Indies  to  Florida,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  India,  and  the  Philippines.  About  a  dozen  new 
species  have  been  described. 

Succinea  (41  sp.),  widely  scattered  in  all  the  regions,  and  in 
St  Helena,  Juan  Fernandez,  Tahiti,  Chiloe,  Greenland,  West 
Africa,  Himalayas,  and  Australia.  The  described  species  are 
now  more  than  100. 

Partula  (39  sp.),  Solomon  Islands  to  Tahiti  and  Sandwich 
Islands.  This  genus  has  also  been  increased  to  near  100 
species. 

Streptaxis  (34  sp.),  most  abundant  in  Tropical  South  America, 
but  occurs  in  West  Africa,  the  Seychelles  and  Rodriguez  Islands, 
Ceylon,  and  Burmah.    It  now  contains  over  100  described  species. 

Spiraxis  (33  sp.),  Yucatan  to  Mexico,  and  less  abundant  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands.     About  20  species  have  been  added. 
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Mdcroceramus  (27  sp.),  Antilles,  Florida,  and  Peru.  Hie 
species  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

Vitrina  (26  sp.),  widely  scattered  through  North  and  Central 
Europe,  North-west  America  and  Greenland,  Abyssinia,  Mada- 
gascar and  South  Africa,  Himalayas  to  Burmah  and  Australia. 
Species  since  described  have  more  than  doubled  the  number  in 
this  genus.  4 

Orthalicus  (23  sp.),  Bolivia  to  Mexico  and  Antilles.  This  genua 
has  been  increased  to  about  40  species. 

Sagda  (19  sp.),  Antilles  only.  Very  few  new  species,  if  any, 
have  been  described. 

Zonites  (12  sp.),  South  Europe,  with  one  species  of  a  distinct 
type  in  Guatemala.  The  number  of  species  in  this  genus  has 
been  since  about  tripled. 

Leucochroa  (11  sp.),  Mediterranean  region  to  Syria  and 
Arabia  Pet$a. 

Svmpulopsis  (7  sp.),  Bahia,  Antilles,  and  far  away  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.    Two  or  three  have  been  added. 

Balea  (6  sp.),  Middle  and  North  Europe,  Brazil,  and  the 
Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

Daudebardia  (6  sp.),  Central  and  South  Europe ;  and  a  species 
has  since  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand. 

Macrocycljs  (4  sp.),  Chili,  California,  Oregon,  and  Central 
North  America. 

Columna  (3  sp.),  West  Africa,  Princ&  Islancfcand  Madagascar. 

Stenopus  (2  sp.),  Island  of  St.  Vincent  (West  Indies.) 

Pfeifferia  (2  sp.),  Philippines  and  Moluccas. 

Testacelld  (2  sp.),  West  Europe  and  Teneriffe.  About  8  species 
have  been  since  described,  including  one  from  New  Zealand 

Fossil  species  of  Helix,  Bvlimm,  Achatina,  Balea,  and  Clavr 
silia,  are  found  in  all  the  Tertiary  formations ;  while  a  species 
of  Pupa  (as  already  stated)  occurs  in  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion. For  interesting  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  sub- 
genera and  species  of  Achatinetta  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  see  a 
paper  by  Eev.  J.  T.  Gulick  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society.    (Zoology,  vol.  xi  p.  496.) 
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Family  23.— LIMACULE.— (12  Genera,  116  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 


Niotropioal 
sur-rboionb. 

Nsarctio 
sub-rkoionb. 

Palaarctic 
sub-rrqion8. 

Ethiopian 
sub-ekoionb. 

Orkbtal 

8UB-RBG10K8. 

AD8TRALIAM 
SUB-RROIUMR. 

| 

i.a.3.4 

i.a.3.4 

3.4 

i.a.3.4 

^a.d.-* 

The  LimacidflB,  or  Slugs,  are  widely  distributed,  but  they  are 
absent  from  South  America,  where  they  are  represented  by  the 
next  family.  They  also  seem  to  be  absent  from  the  greater  part 
of  Africa.     The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Limax  (51  sp.),  Palsearctic  region,  Australia,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands ;  Anadenus  (2  sp.),  Himalayas ;  Philomychus  (9  sp.), 
North  America,  China, and  Java;  Avion  (25  sp.),  Norway  to 
Spain  and  South  Africa ;  Pavmacella  (7  sp.),  South  Europe, 
Canary  Islands,  and  North  India ;  Jandla  (1  sp.),  New  Zealand ; 
AntUea  (1  sp.),  NewHebrides  and  New  Caledonia ;  Parmarion 
(4  sp.),  India ;  Tviboniophorus  (3  sp.),  Australia ;  TestacellaXi  sp.), 
South  Europe,  Canary  Islands,  and  New  Zealand;  Hyalimax 
(2  sp.),  Bourbon  and  Mauritius;  Krynickia  (8  sp.),  Eastern 
Europe  and  North  America.  A  few  species  of  Limax,  Avion,  and 
Testacella  have  been  found  fossil  in  Tertiary  deposits. 


Family  24— ONCIDIAD^E.     (2  Genera,  36  Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sitb-rboioms. 

Nearotio 

lUB-REOIONS. 

PaLJB  ARCTIC 
SUB-HEOIONH. 

Ethiopia  if 

SUB-RKOIONfL 

Oriental 

8ub-recion8. 

Australia* 
Sub-reoionb; 

i.a.a.4 

— - 

..... 

A 

1.2.3.3 

-a-* 

The  Oncidiadae,  or  Slugs  with  a  coriaceous  mantle,  inhabit 
the  Oriental  region,  Mauritius,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
South  America>and  South  Europe.    The  genera  are : — 
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Oncidivm  (16  sp.),  South  Europe  (1  sp.  British),  Mauritius, 
Australia,and  Pacific  Islands;  Vaginvlus  (20  sp.),  Neotropical 
and  Oriental  regions. 


Family  25.—UMSMIDM    (7  Genera,  33i^pecie8.) 


General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
sub-rboiona. 


Nbabctio 
sub-reoions. 


Palaarctic 
sub-heoion3. 


Ethiopian 
sub-reoiosr. 


Oriental 

StTB-REOIOXS. 


AUSTRALIAN 
SUB-RBOIOKE. 


i.a.3.4 


1.2.3.4     1.2.3.4 


3 


l.a.3.4>  1 4- 


The  Limnseidae,  or  Fresh-water  Snails,  inhabit  ponds  and 
rivers  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  appear  to  be  absent  from 
the  Australian  region.    The  genera  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Limncea  (95  sp.),  Nearctic,  Palaearctic,  and  Oriental  regions ; 
ChoanomphaloB  (2  sp.),  Lake  Baikal ;  Pompholyx  (2  sp.),  Western 
America;  Chilinia  (18  sp.),  South  America;  Physa  (20  sp.), 
Nearctic,  Palaearctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions,  and  extends 
to  above  73°  North  Latitude  in  Siberia,  being  the  most  Arctic  of 
land  or  fresh-water  shells;  Ancylus  (49  sp.),  Nearctic  and 
Neotropical  regions,  Europe, and  New  Zealand;  Ptanorbis (145 
sp.),  Nearctic,  Palaearctic,  and  Oriental  regions.  Several  genera 
are  found  fossil,  chiefly  in  the  Wealden,  Eocene,  and  Miocene 
formations. 

Family  26.— AURICUL1TLE.    (I  Genera,  2$  Species.) 
General  Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-rbqions. 

Nearctic 

8UB-RE010N8. 

Paljcarctic  I     Ethiopian 
Sub-regions.     Sub-reqionb. 

Orirmtal 
Sub-reoions. 

AUSTRALIAN 
SUR-REOIOHS. 

1 4 

i.a.3.4 

i.a  --  1  1.S.3- 

1.2.3.4 

1.8-4 

The  Auriculidae  are  chiefly  found  near  the  sea  in  hot  countries 
and  are  most  abundant  in  the  Eastern  tropics.    They  are  absent 
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from  the  East  coast  of  South  America.    The  genera  have  a 
somewhat  restricted  distribution  as  follows: — 

Awricvla  (128  sp.),  India,  Pacific  Islands,  Peru,  and  West 
Indies ;  Melampus  (56  sp.),  West  Indies  and  Europe ;  Cary- 
chium  (9  sp.),  Europe  and  North  America ;  Plectrotrema  (14  sp.), 
Australia,  Malay  Islands,  China,  Cuba ;  Blauneria  (2  sp.),  West 
Indian  and  Sandwich  Islands.  There  are  many  fossil  species 
ranging  back  to  the  Eocene  formation. 

Family  27.— ACICULHLE.    (4  Genera,  65  Species.)    (1865.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Bub-bbqiohb. 

Nbabotic 
8t7b-bboiosi& 

Palaabctic 
8ub-bboiozto. 

Ethiopian 
scb-bboions. 

Obibmtal 
sub-bboiobs. 

AOBTBAUAV 
SUB-BBQIOHB. 

-a.  a.  a 

i.a  — 

i.a-* 

A 

-a-* 

i  a. a  — 

The  Aciculid®  are  small  cylindrical  shells  chiefly  found  in 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  with  representatives  widely 
scattered  over  the  globe. 

Acicula  (5  sp.)  is  European  only;  Oeomelania  (21  sp.),  and 
Chittya  (1  sp.),  are  confined  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica ;  Trwnca- 
tella  (38  sp.),  is  most  abundant  in  the  Antilles,  but  is  also  found 
in  some  part  of  each  of  the  six  regions,  as  indicated  by  the 
diagram  of  the  family.  But  few  new  species  have  been  added 
to  this  group. 


Family  28.— DIPLOMMATINIDjE. 

(1865.) 


(3  Genera,  23, Species.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 
Sob-rboioks. 

NsABcno 

8UB-BKGION& 

PALiBAROnC 
&UB-KJ90ION8. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-reqions. 

Obibmtal 

SUB-BB010H8. 

ACSTBAUAB 
SVB-ftBOIOBS. 

-H 



I-— 

..... 

i.a. 3  a 

The  Diplommatinidae  are  minute  shells  of  the  Oriental  and 
Australian  regions. 
Vol.  n.— 84 
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IHpUmmaiina  (18  sp.)  inhabits  India  to  Burmah,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Australian  region ;  the  number  of  species  has 
now  been  doubled,  and  one  has  been  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Trinidad ;  Clostophis  (1  sp.),  Moulmein ;  Paxillus  (3  sp.), 
Borneo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Loo  Choo  Islands. 

Family  29.— CTCLOSTOMIDiE.    (41  Genera*  100& ;  kpecies.) 

(1865.) 


GSNEBAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

Neotropical 
Sub-moiona. 

*  NcABcno 

8DB-REOION8. 

PaLAABCTIC 
8UB-MEGION8. 

Ethiopian 
Sub-reoiohb. 

Obisktal 
sub-rkoionb. 

AUST&AUAW 
SUB-KBOIOn. 

4%a.3.4> 

—  a_ 

•*.«--* 

3.4 

1.2.3.4 

1  .£-.*.•+ 

• 

This  extensive  group,  comprising  the  largest  of  the  opeicu- 
lated  land-shells,  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
region,  which  possesses  25  genera,  no  less  than  12  of  them  being 
wholly  confined  to  it.  The  Neotropical  region  comes  next,  with 
15  genera,  9  of  which  are  peculiar;  but  a  large  number  of 
these  are  confined  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  South  America 
itself  being  very  poor  in  this  group.  The  Palsearctic  region 
has  3  peculiar  genera ;  the  Ethiopian  and  Australian  1  each. 
The  Nearctic  region  has  but  a  single  West  Indian  species  in 
Florida.    The  distribution  of  the  genera  is  as  follows : — 

Peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region  are,  Opu- 
thoporus  (11  sp.),  Rhiostoma  (6  sp.),  Alycaeus  (39  sp.),  Opisthos- 
toma  (1  sp.),  Hybocistis  (3  sp.),  Pterocyclos  (19  sp.),  extending  to 
the  Moluccas ;  Aiilopoma  (4  sp.),  Dermatocera(4t  sp.),  Leptopoma 
(54  sp.),  extending  west  to  the  Seychelles  and  east  to  the  Mo- 
luccas and  New  Guinea;  Cydophorv*  (163  sp.),  most  abundant 
in  the  Oriental  region,  but  ranges  to  Japan,  to  Chili,  and  all 
Tropical  America,  over  the  whole  Australian  region,  and  to 
Natal  and  Madagascar;  Cataulus  (15  sp.),  confined  to  Ceylon, 
the  Neilgherries,  and  Nicobar  Islands ;  ShapJiavius  (4  sp.), 
Penang  to  Ceram ;  Streptavlm  (1  sp.),  Arinia  (3  sp.),  Pupinella 
(2  sp.),  Pupina  (24  sp.),  half  in  North  India  to  Philippines  and 
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Japan,  the  other  half  in  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  Australia ; 
Cyclotopm  (2  sp.),  India  and  Malaya :  Regidoma  (9  sp.),  Philip- 
pines and  Moluccas,  New  Caledonia  and  Pacific. 

Characteristic  of  the  Neotropical  region  are : — Cyclotus  (111 
sp.),  half  in  the  Antilles  and  Tropical  America,  the  rest  in  the 
Moluccas,  China,  Malaya,  India!  Natal,  and  the  Seychelle 
Islands;  Megalomastoma  (27  sp*),  abundant  in  Cuba,  West 
Indies,  and  South  America,  others  in  India,  Malaya,  and 
Mauritius ;  JamaiSj^i  (2  sp.),  Jamaica ;  Licina  (5  sp.),  Antilles ; 
ChocCnopoma  (49  sp.),  Antilles;  Ctenopoma  (25  sp.),  Antilles; 
Diplopoma  (1  sp.),  Cuba ;  Adamsitlla  (15  sp.),  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Guatemala  ;  Cydostomtis  (113  sp.),  abundant  in  Antilles,  also 
occurs  in  Madagascar,  Arabia,  Syria,  Hungary,  and  New  Zealand ; 
Tudora  (34  sp.),  Antilles,  and  one  species  in  Algeria ;  Cistula 
(40  sp.),  Chondropoma  (94  sp.)*  B&wcieria  (2  sp.),  Tropical 
America. 

Peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Palsearctic  region  are : — 
Craspedopoma  (5  sp.),  confined  to  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and 
Canaries ;  Leonia  (1  sp.),  Spain  and  Algeria ;  Pomatias  (22  sp.), 
Europe  and  Canaries  with  a  species  in  the  Himalayas ;  Cecina 
(1  sp.),  Manchuria. 

The  Ethiopian  region  has  the  peculiar  genus  Lithfedion  (5  sp.), 
Madagascar,  Socotra,and  Arabia ;  and  Otopoma(19  sp.),  Mascarene 
Islands  and  Socotra,  with  a  species  in  Western  India  and  another 
in  New  Ireland. 

The  Australian  region  is  characterised  by  Gallia  (3  sp.),  in 
Ceram,  Australia,  and  the  Philippines  respectively ;  Realia  (7 
sp.),  New  Zealand  and  the  Marquesas  Islands ;  Omphaiotrapis 
(38  sp.),  the  Australian,  region,  with  some  species  in  India, 
Malaya,  and  the  Mauritius, 

The  remaining  genus,  Eydrocena  (27  sp.),  has  a  very 
widely  scattered  distribution,  being  found  in  South  Europe, 
Japan,  the  Cape,  China,  Malaya,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  Chili  Prom  10  to  20  per  cent  of  new  species  have 
been  since  described  in  most  of  the  genera  of  this  family. 
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Family  30.— HELICINIDjE.    (7  Genera,  433  Species.)  (1868.) 


General  Distribution. 

Neotropical 

BCB-RBQIONR. 

NKAmcno 

SUB-BSOIOHfe. 

PaLJSAJLCTIC 
SUB-MOIOV8. 

Ethiopia* 

SUB-ftCOIONII. 

Oeibmtax 
sub-beqiox8. 

AUVTRALIAX 
SCB-BBOIOSa. 

-  a. s. a 

—  a  _ 



I—- 

l.a.a- 

The  HelicinidflB  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Antilles,  com- 
paratively few  being  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
except  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.     The  genera  are  :-^- 

Trochatella  (33  sp.),  Antilles  with  a  species  in  Venezuela,  and 
another  in  Cambodja ;  Lucidella  (5  sp.),  Antilles;  Helicina  (274 
sp.),  Antilles,  Pacific  Islands,  Tropical  America,  Southern 
United  States,  Moluccas,  Australia,  Philippines,  Java,  Andaman 
Islands,  and  North  China ;  Schasicheila  (5  sp.),  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, and  Bahamas;  Alcadia  (28  sp.),  Antilles;  Georissa  (5 sp.) 
Moulmein  to  Burmah.  About  10  per  cent,  of  new  species 
appear  to  have  been  since  described  in  the  larger  genera  of  this 
family. 

General  Observations  on  the  IHstrihition  of  the  Land  Afollusca. 

A  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  families  and  genera 
of  land-shells  shows  us,  that  although  they  possess  some  special 
features,  yet  they  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  higher  animals 
in  their  limitation  by  great  natural  barriers,  such  as  oceans, 
deserts,  mountain  ranges,  and  climatal  zones.  A  remarkable 
point  in  the  distribution  of  these  animals,  is  the  number  of 
genera  which  have  a  very  limited  range,  and  also  the  prevalence 
of  genera  having  species  scattered,  as  it  were  at  random,  all 
over  the  earth.  No  less  than  14  genera  (or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  number)  are  confined  to  the  Antilles,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  sub-genera  of  modern  authors  are  restricted  to 
limited  areas. 

If  we  first  compare  the  New  World  with  the  Old,  we  find  the 
difference  as  regards  genera  quite  as  great  as  in  most  of  the 
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vertebrates.  In  the  Helicidee,  10  genera  are  confined  to  the* 
New,  and  7  to  the  Old  World,  16  being  common  to  both.  In  the 
Operculat&  the  number  of  genera  of  restricted  range  is  greater, — 
the  New  World  having  15,  the  Old  World  32  genera,  only  8  being 
common  to  both.  Of  the  New  World  genera  12  out  of  the  15  do 
not  occur  at  all  in  South  America ;  and  of  those  of  the  Old 
World,  22  out  of  the  32  occur  in  a  single  region  only.  If  we 
take  the  northern  and  southern  division  proposed  by  Professor 
Huxley  (the  latter  comprising  the  Australian  and  Neotropical 
regions),  we  find  a  much  less  well-marked  diversity.  Among 
the  HelicidsB  only  4  are  exclusively  northern,  8  southern ;  while 
among  the  Operculata  22  are  northern,  16  southern.  The  best 
way  to  compare  these  two  kinds  of  primary  division  will  be  to 
leave  out  all  those  genera  confined  to  a  single  region  each,  and 
to  take  account  only  of  those  characteristic  of  two  or  more  of  the 
combined  regions;  which  will  evidently  show,  which  division  is 
the  most  natural  one  for  this  group.    The  result  is  as  follows : — 

Genera  common  to  two  or  more  Regions  in,  and  confined  to,  each 
Primary  Division  of  the  Earth. 

Helicidn  Operculata.  Total*. 


{Northern      .  .  .0.  .  .0.        .        .0) 

(Southern      .  .  .0.  .  .0.        .        .    OJ 

(  Old  World  .  .    1    .  .  .12 

(  New  World  .  .    4    .  .  .0 


We  find  then  that  the  northern  and  southern  division  of  the 
globe  is  not  at  all  supported  by  the  distribution  of  the  terrestrial 
molluscs.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that  the  connection  so 
apparent  in  many  groups  between  Australia  and  South  America 
is  so  scantily  indicated  here.  The  only  facts  supporting  it  seem 
to  be,  the  occurrence  of  Greotrochus  (a  sub-genus  of  Helix)  in 
Brazil,  as  well  as  in  the  Austro-Malayan  and  West  Pacific  Islands 
and  North  Australia ;  and  of  Bulimus  in  the  same  two  parts  of 
the  globe,  but  peculiar  sub-genera  in  each.  But  in  neither  case 
is  there  any  affinity  shown  between  the  temperate  portions  of  the 
two  regions,  so  that  we  must  probably  trace  this  resemblance  to 
some  more  ancient  diffusion  of  types  than  that  which  led  to  the 
similarity  of  plants  and  insects.     Still  more  curious  is  the  entire 
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absence  of  genera  confined  to,  and  characteristic  of  Africa  and 
India.  One  small  sub-genus  of  Helix,  (Baehis),  and  one  of  Acha- 
tina,  (Homcrus),  appear  to  have  this  distribution, — a  fact  of  but 
little  significance  when  we  find  another  sub-genus  of  Helix, 
(Hapaius),  common  and  confined  to  Guinea  and  the  Philippine 
Islands ;  and  when  we  consider  the  many  other  cases  of  scattered 
distribution  which  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  any  real  connection 
between  the  countries  implicated.  No  genus  is  confined  to  the 
Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  as  a  whola  A  large  number 
of  sub-genera,  many  of  them  of  considerable  extent,  are  peculiar 
to  one  or  other  of  these  regions,  but  only  3  sub-genera  of  Helix 
and  2  of  Pwpa  are  common  and  peculiar  to  the  two  combined, 
and  these  are  always  such  as  have  an  Arctic  range  and  whose 
distribution  therefore  offers  no  difficulty. 

We  find,  then,  that  each  of  our  six  regions  and  almost  all  of 
our  sub-regions  are  distinctly  confirmed  by  the  distribution  of  the 
terrestrial  mollusca;  while  the  different  combinations  of  them 
which  have  at  various  times  been  suggested,  receive  little  or  no 
support  whatever.  Even  those  remarkably  isolated  sub-regions, 
New  Zealand  and  Madagascar,  have  no  strictly  peculiar  genera  of 
land-shells,  although  they  both  possess  several  peculiar  sub- 
genera; being  thus  inferior  in  isolation  to  .some  single  West 
Indian  Islands,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  even  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Islands  (Canaries,  Madeira,  and  Azores),  each  of  which 
have  peculiar  genera.  This  of.  course,  only  indicates  that  the 
means  by  which  land  mollusca  have  been  dispersed  are  some- 
what special  and  peculiar.  To  determine  in  what  this  speciality 
consists  we  must  consider  some  of  the  features  of  the  specific 
distribution  of  this  group. 

The  range  of  genera,  and  even  of  sub-genera  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  often  wide  and  erratic,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  species 
have  a  very  restricted  area.  # 

Hardly  a  small  island  on  the  globe  but  has  some  land-shells 
peculiar  to  it.  Juan  Fernandez  has  20  species,  all  peculiar. 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  have  109  peculiar  species  out  of  a  total 
of  134.  Every  little  valley,  plain,  or  hill-top,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  though  only  a  few  square  miles  in  extent,  has  its 
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peculiar  species  of  Achatinella.  Another  striking  feature  of  the 
distribution  of  land  molluscs,  is  the  richness  of  islands  as  com- 
pared with  continents.  The  Philippines  contain  more  species 
than  all  India ;  and  those  of  the  Antilles  according  to  Mr.  Bland 
almost  exactly  equal  the  numbers  found  in  the  entire  American 
continent  from  Greenland  to  Patagonia.  Taking  tjie  whole  world, 
it  appears  that  many  more  species  of  land-shells  are  found  in  the 
islands  than  on  the  continents  of  the  globe,  a  peculiarity  that 
obtains  in  no  other  extensive  group  of  animals. 

Looking  at  these  facts  it  seems  probable,  that  the  air-breathing 
molluscs  have  been  chiefly  distributed  by  air-  or  water-carriage, 
rather  than  by  voluntary  dispersal  on  the  land.  Even  seas. and 
oceans  have  not  formed  impassable  barriers  to  their  diffusion ; 
whereas  they  only  spread  on  dry  land  with  excessive  slowness  and 
difficulty.  The  exact  mode  in  which  their  diffusion  is  effected  is  not 
known,  and  it  may  depend  on  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances ; 
but  it  seems  likely  to  occur  in  two  ways.  Snails  frequently 
conceal  themselves  in  crevices  of  trees  or  under  bark,  or  attach 
themselves  to  stems  or  foliage,  and  either  by  their  operculum  or 
mucous  diaphragm,  are  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  salt  water  for  long  periods.  They  might  there- 
'  fore,  under  favourable  conditions,  be  drifted  across  arms  of  the 
sea  or  from  island,  to  island ;  while  wherever  there  are  large 
rivers  and  occasional  floods,  they  would  by  similar  means  be 
widely  scattered  over  land  areas.  Another  possible  mode  of  dis- 
tribution is  by  means  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  which  would 
carry  the  smaller  species  for  long  distances,  and  might  occasionally 
transport  the  eggs  of  the  larger  forms.  Aquatic  birds  might 
occasionally  get  both  shells  and  eggs  attached  to  their  feet  or 
their  plumage,  and  convey  them  across  a  wide  extent  of  sea. 
But  whether  these,  or  some  other  unknown  agency  has  acted,  the 
facts  of  distribution  clearly  imply  that  some  means  of  transport 
over  water  is,  and  has  been,  the  chief  agent  in  the  distribution  of 
these  animals ;  but  that  its  action  is  very  rare  or  intermittent,  so 
that  its  effects  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  distribution  of  single 
species. 
<    Another  important  factor  in  enabling  us  to  account  for  the 
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distribution  of  these  animals  is  the  geological  antiquity  of  the 
group,  and  the  amount  of  change  exhibited  in  time,  by  species 
and  genera.  Now  we  find  that  most  of  the  genera  of  land-shells 
range  back  to  the  Eocene  period,  while  those  inhabiting  fresh 
water  are  found  almost  unchanged  in  the  Wealden.  In  North 
America  a  species  of  Pupa  and  one  of  ZoniUs,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  coal  measures,  along  with  Labyrinthodonts ;  and 
this  fact  seems  to  imply,  that  many  more  terrestrial  molluscs 
would  be  discovered,  if  fresh-water  deposits,  made  under  favour- 
able conditions,  were  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  older 
rocks.  If  then  the  existing  groups  of  land-molluscs  are  of  such 
vast  antiquity,  and  possess  some  means,  however  rarely  occurring, 
of  crossing  seas  and  oceans,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  wide  and 
erratic  distribution  now  presented  by  so  many  of  the  groups ; 
and  we  must  not  expect  them  to  conform  yery  closely  to  those 
regions  which  limit  the  range  of  animals  of  higher  organization 
and  less  antiquity. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  pulmoniferous  mollusca  is  about 
7,000,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Woodward,  brought  down 
to  1868  by  Mr.  Tate.  But  this  number  would  be  largely  in- 
creased if  the  estimates  of  specialists  were  taken.  Mr.  Woodward 
for  example,  gives  760  as  the  number  of  species  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands ;  whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  who  has  made  the 
shells  of  these  islands  a  special  study,  considers  that  there  were 
1,340  species  in  1866.  So,  the  land-shells  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  given  at  267 ;  but  Mr.  Gulick  has  added  120  species 
of  Achatinellidse,  bringing  the  numbers  up  to  nearly  400,— but 
no  doubt  several  of  these  are  so  closely  related  that  many  con- 
chologists  would  class  them  as  varieties.  The  land-shell  fauna 
of  the  Antilles  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world, 
and  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  interesting  discussion 
by  Mr.  Bland  and  others.  This  fauna  differs  from  that  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  proportions  of  the  operculate  to 
the  inoperculate  shells.  The  Opercylata  of  the  globe  are  about 
one-seventh,  the  Inoperculata  about  six-sevenths  of  the  whole ; 
and  some  general  approximation  to  this  proportion  (or  a  much 
smaller  one)  exists  in  almost  all  the  continents,  islands,  and 
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archipelagoes.  In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  the  proportion 
of  the  Operculata  is  a  little  more  than  one-seventh;,  in  the 
Mauritius,  between  one-third  and  one-fourth;  in  Madeira,  one- 
fourteenth  ;  in  the  whole  American  continent  about  one-eighth ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  Antilles  we  find  them  to  amount  to 
nearly  five-sixths,  about  half  the  Operculata  of  the  globe  being 
found  there ! 

*  Mr.  Bland  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  source  of  some  of  the 
chief  genera  found  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  on  the  principle 
that  "  each  genus  has  had  its  origin  where  the  greatest  number 
of  species  is  found ;"  and  then  proceeds  to  determine  that  some 
have  had  an  African,  some  an  Asiatic,  and  some  an  American 
origin,  while  others  are  truly  indigenous.  But  we  fear  there  is 
no  such  simple  way  of  arriving  at  so  important  a  result ;  and  in 
the  case  of  groups  of  extreme  antiquity  like  the  genera  of  mol- 
lusca,  it  would  seem  quite  as  possible  that  the  origin  of  a  genus 
is  generally  not  where  the  greatest  number  of  species  are  now 
found.  For  during  the  repeated  changes  of  physical  conditions 
that  have  everywhere  occurred  since  the  Eocene  period  (to  go 
no  farther  back)  every  genus  must  have  made  extensive  migra- 
tions, and  have  often  become  largely  developed  in  some  other 
district  than  that  in  which  it  first  appeared.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
we  not  unfrequently  find  fossil  shells  where  the  species  and  even 
the  genus  now  no  longer  exists ;  as  Auricula,  found  fossil  in 
Europe,  but  only  living  in  the  Malay  and  Pacific  Islands ;  Anas- 
toma  and  Megaspira,  now  peculiar  to  Brazil,  but  fossil  in  the 
Eocene  of  Prance ;  and  Proserpina  of  the  West  Indies,  found  in 
the  Eocene  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  only  means  by 
which  the  origin  of  a  genus  can  satisfactorily  be  arrived  at,  is  by 
tracing  back  itd  fossil  remains  step  by  step  to  an  earlier  form ; 
and  this  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  doing  in  the  case  of 
the  land-shells.  Taking  existing  species  as  our  guide  we  should 
certainly  have  imagined  that  the  genus  Equus  originated  in 
Africa  or  Central  Asia ;  but  recent  discoveries  of  numerous 
extinct  species  and  of  less  specialised  forms  of  the  same  type, 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  originated  in  North  America,  and  that 
the  whole  tribe  of  "  horses  "  may  be,  for  anything  we  yet  know 
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to  the  contrary,  recent  immigrants  into  the  Old  World !  This 
example  alone  must  convince  us,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  a  genus,  from  the  distribution 
of  existing  species  only*. 

The  general  conclusion  we  arrive  at,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  the  existing  distribution  of  the  genera 
and  higher  groups  of  the  terrestrial  mollusca  are  so  complex,  and 
have  acted  through  such  long  periods,  that  most  of  the  barriers 
which  limit  the  range  of  other  terrestrial  animals  do  not  apply  to 
them,  although  the  species  are,  in  most  cases,  strictly  limited 
by  them.  Some  means  of  diffusion — which,  though  probably 
acting  very  slowly  and  at  long  intervals,  and  more  powerfully 
on  continents  than  between  islands,  is  yet  highly  efficient  when 
we  consider  the  long  duration  of  genera — has,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  dispersed  them  across  continents,  seas,  and  oceans.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  mountain  barriers  which  separate  many 
groups  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  are  generally  less  ancient  than 
the  genera  of  land-shells,  which  are  thus  often  distributed  inde- 
pendently of  them.  In  order  to  compare  the  distribution  of  the 
terrestrial  mollusca  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  land  animals 
generally,  we  must  take  genera  of  the  former  as  equivalent  to 
family  groups  of  the  latter ;  and  we  shall,  I  believe,  then  find 
that  the  distribution  of  the  sub-genera  and  smaller  groups  of 
species  do  accord  mainly  with  those  divisions  of  the  earth  into 
regions  and  sub-regions  which  we  have  here  indicated.  Ml 
Harper  Pease,  in  a  communication  on  Polynesian  Land  Shells 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1871  (pu  449), 
marks  out  the  limits  of  the  Polynesian  sub-region,  so  as  exactly 
to  agree  with  that  arrived  at  here  from  a  consideration  of  the 
distribution  of  vertebrata ;  and  he  says  that  this  sub-region,  (or 
region,  as  he  terms  it),  is  distinctly  characterised  by  its  land- 
shells  from  all  the  surrounding  regions.  The  genera  (or  sub- 
genera) Partnla,  Pitys,  Achatinella,  Palaina,  Omphabtropis, 
and  many  others,  are  either  wholly  confined  to  this  sub-region 
or  highly  characteristic  of  it.  Mr.  Binney,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Air-breathing  Molluscs  of  North  America,  marks  out  our 
Nearctic  region  .(with  almost  identical  limits)  as  most  clearly 
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characterised  He  also  arrives  at  a  series  of  sub-divisions, 
which  generally  (though  not  exactly)  agree  with  the  sub-regions 
which  I  have  here  adopted.  The  Palaearctic,  the  Ethiopian,  and 
the  Oriental  regions,  are  also  generally  admitted  to  be  well 
characterised  by  their  terrestrial  molluscs.  There  only  remain 
the  Australian  and  the  Neotropical  regions,  in  which  some  want 
of  homogeneity  is  apparent,  owing  to  the  vast  development  and 
specialisation.of  certain  groups  in  the  islands  which  belong  to 
these  regions.  The  Antilles,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Polyne- 
sian Islands,  on  the  other,  are  so  rich  in  land-shells  and 
possess  so  many  peculiar  forms,  that,  judged  by  these  alone, 
they  must  form  primary  instead  of  secondary  divisions.  We 
have,  however,  already  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  any 
such  partial  systems  of  zoological  geography,  and  the  causes 
have  been  sufficiently  indicated  which  have,  in  the  case  of 
land-shells  as  of  insects,  produced  certain  special  features  of 
distribution. 

We  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that -conchologists  will  give  us 
the  advantage  of  their  more  full  and  accurate  knowledge  both  of 
the  classification  and  distribution  of  this  interesting  group  of 
animals,  not  to  map  out  new  sets  of  regions  for  themselves,  but 
to  show  what  kind  of  barriers  have  been  most  efficient  in 
limiting  the  range  of  species,  and  how  their  distribution  is 
actually  effected,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  whatever  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  the  actual  distribution  of  land-shells 
and  that  of  the  higher  animals. 


Order  IIL—OPISTHO-BRANCHIATA. 

There  are  ten  families  in  this  order,  all  of  which,  as  far  as 
known,  are  widely  or  universally  distributed.  Some  of  them 
are  found  fossil,  ranging  back  to  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  They 
are  commonly  termed  Sea-slugs,  and  have  either  a  thin  small 
shell  or  none.  We  shall  therefore  simply  enumerate  the  families, 
with  the  number  of  genera  and  species  as  given  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. 
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Family  31.— TORNATELLHLE  (7  Genera,  62  Species  living, 
166  fossiL) 

Family  32.— BULLIDjE.     (12  Genera,  168  Species  living, 
88  fossil.) 

Family  33.— APHYSIADjE.    (8  Genera,  84  Species  living, 
4  fossil.) 

Family  34— PLEUROBRANCHIDjE.    (7  Genera,  28  Species 
living,  5  fossiL) 

Family  35.— PHYLLIDIADiE.    (4  Genera,  14  Species  living, 
0  fossil.) 

Family  36.— DORIDjE.    (23  Genera,  160  Species  living,  0 
fossil.) 

Family  37.— TRITONIAIX&.    (9  Genera,  38  Species  living, 
0  fossil.) 

Family  38.— iEOLIDiE.    (14  Genera,  101  Species  living,  0 
fossiL) 

Family  39.— PHYLLYRHOIDiE.    (1  Genus,  6  Species  living, 
0  fossil.) 

Family  40.— ELYSIADjE.    (5  Genera,  13  Species  living,  0 
fossil.) 
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Onfor  IV.—NUCLEO-BRANCHIATA. 

These  are  oceanic,  swimming  molluscs,  of  a  delicate  texture. 
They  are  found  in  all  warm  seas,  and  range  back  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  epoch.    There  are  only  two  families. 

Family  41.— FIKOLIIXE.    (2  Genera,  33  Species  living,  1 

fOS8il.) 

Family  42.— ATLAOTHLE.  (5  Genera,  22  Species  living, 
159  fossa) 


Class.— PTEROPODA. 

These  %re  swimming,  oceanic  mollusca,  inhabiting  both  Arctic, 
Temperate,  and  Tropical  seas.  The  three  families  have  each  a 
wide  distribution  in  all  the  great  oceans.  They  range  back  to 
the  Silurian  period. 

Family  1.— HYALEIDJE.  (9  Genera,  52  Species  living, 
95  fossiL) 

Family  2.— LIMACINIDJE.  (4  Genera,  19  Species  living,  0 
fossiL)  ' 

Family  3.— CLIONIDJE.  (4  Genera,  14  Species  living,  0 
fossil.) 
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-  Class,— BKACHIOPODA. 

These  are  sedentary,  bivalve,  marine  mollusca,  having  laterally 
symmetrical  shells,  but  with  unequal  valves.  Both  in  space  and 
time  they  are  the  most  widely  distributed  molluscs.  They  are 
found  in  all  seas,  and  at  all  depths;  and  when  any  of  the  families 
or  genera  have  a  restricted  range,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  our  im- 
perfect knowledge,  rather  than  to  any  real  geographical  limita- 
tions. In  time  they  range  back  to  the  Cambrian  formation,  and 
seem  to  have  had  their  lnaximum  development  in  the  Silurian 
period.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  for  our  purpose,  to  do 
more  than  give  the  names  of  the  families  with  the  numbers  of 
the  genera  and  species,  as  before. 

Family  1.— TEREBRATULIIX&  (5  Genera,  67  Species 
living,  340  fossil.) 

Family  2.— SPIRIFERHX&  (4  Genera,  0  Specijs  living, 
380  fossa) 

Family  3 .— BHTNCHONELLID^E.  (3  Genera,  4  Species 
living,  422  fossiL) 

Family  4— ORTHIILE.  (4  Genera,  0  Species  living,  328 
fossil.) 

Family  5.— PRODUCTIDjE.  (3  Genera,  0  Species  living,  146 
fossiL) 

Family  6.— CRANIADJE.  (1  Genus,  5  Species  living,  37 
fossiL) 

Family  7.— DISCINTD^.  (2  Genera,  10  Species  living,  90 
fossil.) 

Family  8.— LINGULIDjE.  (2  Genera,  16  Species  living,  99 
fossil.) 
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Class.— CONCHIFEKA. 

The  Conchifera,  or  ordinary  Bivalve  Molluscs,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Brachiopoda  by  having  their  shells  laterally 
unsymmetrical,  while  the  valves  are  generally  (but  not  always) 
equal.  They  are  mostly  marine,  but  a  few  inhabit  fresh  water. 
As  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  families  presents  points  of 
interest,  we  shall  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  marine 
Gasteropoda. 

Family  1.— OSTKEIDjE.    (5  Genera,  426  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Ostreidae,  including  the  Oysters  and  Scal- 
lops, are  found  in  all  seas,  Arctic  as  well  as  Tropical.  There  are 
nearly  1,400  species  fossil,  ranging  back  to  the  Carboniferous 
period. 

Family  2.— AVICULIDJS.    (3  Genera,  94  Species.) 

Distribution, — The  Aviculidse,  or  Wing-shells  and  Pearl 
Oysters,  are  characteristic  of  Tropical  and  warm  seas,  a  few  only 
ranging  into  temperate  regions.  Nearly  700  fossil  species  are 
known  from  various  formations  ranging  back  to  the  Devonian, 
and  Lower  Silurian. 

•Family  3.— MYTILIDjE.     (3  Genera,  217  Species.) 

Distribution.— The  Mytilidae,  or  Mussels,  have  a  world-wide 
distribution.  There  is  one  fresh-water  species,  which  inhabits 
the  Volga.  There  are  about  350  fossil  species,  ranging  back  to 
the  Carboniferous  epoch. 
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Family  4— ARCAD^E.    (6  Genera,  360  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Arcadse  are  universally  distributed,  and 
are  most  abundant  in  warm  seas.  The  genus  Leda  is,  however, 
abundant  in  Arctic  and  Temperate  regions,  and  Solendla  is  con- 
fined to  the  South  Temperate  zone.  There  are  near  1,200  fossil 
species,  found  in  all  strata  as  low  as  the  Lower  Silurian. 

Family  5.— TKIGONTAD.E.    (1  Genus,  3  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  living  Trigonioe  are  confined  to  Australia, 
but  there  are  5  other  genera  fossil,  containing  about  150  species, 
and  found  in  various  formations  from  the  Chalk  to  the  Lower 
Silurian. 

Family  6.— UNIONIDiE.    (7  Genera,  549  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Unionidse,  or  Fresh-water  Mussels,  are 
found  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  the  globe,  but  some  of  the  genera 
are  restricted.  Castalia,  Mycetopus,  and  Mtdleria  are  confined  to 
the  rivers  of  South  America ;  Anodon,  to  the  Nearcticand  Palae- 
arctic  regions ;  Iridina,  and  Etheria,  to  the  rivers  of  Africa ; 
Unio  has  a  universal  distribution,  but  is  especially  abundant  in 
North  America.  About  60  fossil  species  are  found  in  the  Tertiary 
and  Wealden  formations. 


Family  7.— CHAMTDiE.    (1  Genus,  50  Species.)    • 

Distribution. — The  Chamidae,  or  Giant  Clams,  are  confined 
to  Tropical  seas,  chiefly  among  coral  reefs.  There  are  two  other 
genera  and  62  species  fossil,  ranging  from  the  Chalk  to  the 
Oolite  formations. 


Family  8.— HIPPUKITID^L     (5  Genera,  103  Species.) 
Fossils  of  doubtful  affinity,  from  the  Chalk  formation. 
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Family  9.— TRIDACNIDiE.    (1  Genus,  8  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Tridacnid®,  or  Clam-shells,  are  of  very 
large  size,  and  are  confined  to  the  Tropical  regions  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  A  few  species  have  been  found  fossil  in  the 
Miocene  formation. 


Family  10.— CARDIADiE.    (1  Genus,  200  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Cardiadse,  or  Cockles,  are  of  world-wide 
distribution.  Another  genus  is  fossil,  and  nearly  400  fossil 
species  are  known,  ranging  back  to  the  Upper  Silurian  forma- 
tion. 

Family  11.— LUCINIDJS.    (8  Genera,  178  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Lucinidae  inhabit  the  Tropical  and  Tem- 
perate seas  of  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  genus  Corbis  is  con- 
fined to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Montacuta  and  Lepton, 
to  the  Atlantic.  There  are  nearly  500  extinct  species,  ranging 
from  the  Tertiary  back  to  the  Silurian  formation. 

Family  12.— CYCLADIDJS.    (3  Genera,  176  Species.) 

Distribution. — The  Cycladidae  are  small  fresh-  or  brackish- 
water  shells  found  all  over  the  globe.  The  genus  Cyclas  is  most 
abundant  in  the  North  Temperate  zone,  while  Cyrena  inhabits 
the  warmer  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  is  absent  from 
the  West  Coast  of  America.  There  are  about  150  species  fossil, 
ranging  back  from  the  Pliocene  to  the  Wealden  formations. 

Family  13.— CYPRINID-&    (10  Genera,  176  Species). 

Distribution. — Universal  Cyprina  and  Astarte  are  Arctic 
and  North  Temperate ;  Cardita  is  Tropical  and  South  Temperate. 
There  are  several  extinct  genera  and  about  1,000  species  found 
in  all  formations  as  far  back  as  the  Lower  Silurian. 

Vol.  II.— 85 
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Family  14.— VENERIDiE,    (10  Genera,  600  Species.) 

Distribution. — Universal  Lucinopsis  is  confined  to  the 
North  Atlantic ;  Glauconeza  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  the  Orien- 
tal region ;  Merae  and  Trigona  to  warm  seas.  There  are  about 
350  fossil  species,  ranging  back  to  the  Oolitic  period. 

Family  15.— MACTRIDjE.     (5  Genera,  147  Species.) 

Distribution. — All  seas,  but  more  abundant  in  the  Tropica. 
Gnathodon  is  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  Anatvrulla  in  the 
Oriental  region.  There  are  about  60  fossil  species,  ranging  back 
to  the  Carboniferous  period. 

Family  16.— TELLINU)^.    (11  Genera,  560  Species.) 

Distribution. — All  seas ;  most  abundant  in  the  Tropics. 
Galatea  is  confined  to  African  rivers.  There  are  about  60  fossil 
species,  mostly  Tertiary,  but  ranging  back  to  the  Carboniferous 
period. 

Family  17.— SOLENIDjE.    (3  Genera,  63  Species.)  % 

Distribution.— All  Temperate  and  Tropical  seas.  There  are 
80  fossil  species  which  range  back  to  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 

Family  18.— MYACIDjE.    (6  Genera,  121  Species.) 

Distribution. — All  seas.  Panqpcea  inhabits  both  North  and 
South  Temperate  seas ;  Glycimeris,  Arctic  seas.  There  are  near 
350  fossil  species,  ranging  back  to  the  Lower  Oolite  formation. 

Family  19.— AN  ATINHLE.     (8  Genera,  246  Species.) 

Distribution.— All  seas.  Pholadomya  is  from  Tropical  Africa ; 
Myadora  from  the  Western  Pacific ;  Myockama  and  Chanuxtr&a 
are  Australian.  There  are  about  400  fossil  species,  ranging  back 
to  the  Lower  Silurian  formation. 
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Family  20.— GASTKOCHjENHLE.    (5  Genera,  40  Species.) 

Distribution.— Temperate  and  warm  seas.  AspergiHum  ranges 
from  the  Bed  Sea  to  New  Zealand.  There  are  35  fossil  species, 
ranging  back  to  the  Lower  Oolite. 


Family  21.— PHOLADIDJE.     (4  Genera,  81  Species.) 

Distribution. — These  burrowing  molluscs  inhabit  all  Tempe- 
rate and  warm  seas  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand.  There  are 
about  50  fossil  species,  ranging  back  to  the  epoch  of  the  lias. 

General  Remarks  on  the  DistribtUum  of  the  Marine  Mollusca. 

The  marine  Mollusca  are  remarkable  for  their  usually  wide 
distribution.  About  48  of  the  families  are  cosmopolitan,  rang- 
ing over  both  hemispheres,  and  in  cold  as  well  as  warm  seas. 
About  15  are  restricted  to  the  wanner  seas  of  the  globe ;  but 
several  of  these  extend  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand,  a  distri- 
bution which  may  be  called  universal,  and  only  2  or  3  are 
absolutely  confined  to  Tropical  seas.  Two  small  families  only, 
are  confined  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Marine  fishes, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  a  much  less  cosmopolitan  character,  no 
less  than  30  families  having  a  limited  distribution,  while  50 
are  universal.  Some  of  these  30  families  are  confined  to  the 
Northern  seas,  some  to  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and  a 
considerable  number  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Western  Pacific 
Many  of  these  families,  it  is  true,  are  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Mollusca,  which  seem  to  possess  very  few  of  those  small 
isolated  families  of  two  or  three  species  only,  which  abound  in 
all  the  Vertebrate  classes.  These  differences  are  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  higher  organisation  of  fishes,  which  renders  them 
more  susceptible  to  changed  conditions  of  life  ;  and  this  is  indi- 
cated by  the  much  less  antiquity  of  existing  fariulies  of  fishes, 
the  greater  part  of  which  do  not  date  back  beyond  the  Cretaceous 
epoch,  and  many  of  them  only  to  the  Eocene.  In  striking  con- 
trast we  have  the  vast  antiquity  of  most  of  the  families  of  Mol- 
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lusca,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  of  their  range  taken  from 
Mr.  Woodward's  work,  but  re-arranged,  and  somewhat  modified. 


Range  of  Families  of  Mollusc* 

in  Time ;  arranged  in  their 

order  of  appearance  and 

disappearance. 


Productida       

Orthoceratida 

Spiriferida,  Orthida   ... 
Atlantida,  Hyaleida  ... 
PyramideUida,  Turbinida 
Ianthida,  Chitonida  ... 
Lingulida 

Aviculida,  Mytilida  ... 

Arcada,  Trigoaiada    ... 

Cyprinida,  Anatinida... 

fantUida 


Rhynchonellida,  Cra-  ) 

niadae,  Discinida      { 
Cardiada,  Lueinida    ... 

Amnionitidae    

Naticida,  Calyptraida.. 
Dentalida,  Terebratnlida 

Helicida  

Fissurellida,  Tornatellida 
Pectinida,  Solenida    ... 
Cerithiada,  Littorini- 

da,  Astartida 
Belemnitida     ... 
Teuthida,  Sepiada 
Neritida,     Patellida, 

Bullida 
Ga8tn>chanida,Pholadida 
Iimnaida,  Melaniada 
Chamida,  Myada 
Cycladida,  V  enerida,  ) 

Tellinida      ...  ) 

Hi^puritida       

Unionida  

Strombida,  Buccinida 
Conida,  Volutida 
Anriculida,  Cyclostomida 
Mactrida  ...        — 

Ltmacida  

Argonautida     

Tndacnida       


Nor  is  this  enormous  antiquity  confined  to  family  types  alone. 
Many  genera  are   equally   ancient.     The  genus   Lingula   has 
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existed  from  the  earliest  Palaeozoic  times  down  to  the  present 
day ;  while  Terebratula,  Rhynchonella,  Discina,  Nautilus,  Natica, 
Pleurotomaria,  Patella,  Dentalium,  Mytilus,  and  many  other 
living  forms,  range  back  to  the  Palaeozoic  epoch.  That  groups 
of  such  immense  antiquity,  and  having  power  to  resist  such  vast 
changes  of  external  conditions  as  they  must  have  been  subject 
to,  should  now  be  widely  distributed,  is  no  more  than  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  sub-genera 
and  species,  that  we  can  expect  the  influence  of  recent  geological 
or  climatal  changes  to  be  manifest ;  and  it  must  be  left  to  special 
students  to  work  out  the  details  of  their  distribution,  with 
reference  to  the  general  principles  found  to  obtain  among  the 
more  highly  organised  animals. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

SUMMARY   OF  THE   DISTRIBUTION,  AND    LINES    OF    MIGRATION,  OF 
THE  SEVERAL  CLASSES  OF  ANIMALS. 

Having  already  given  summaries  of  the  distribution  of  the 
several  orders,  and  of  some  of  the  classes  of  land  animals,  we 
propose  here  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  special 
phenomena  presented  by  the  more  important  groups,  and  to 
indicate  where  possible,  the  general  lines  of  migration  by  which 
they  have  become  dispersed  over  wide  areas. 

Mammat.ta 

This  class  is  very  important,  and  its  past  history  is  much 
better  known  than  that  of  most  others.  We  shall  therefore 
briefly  summarise  the  results  we  have  arrived  at  from  our  ex- 
amination of  the  distribution  of  extinct  and  living  forms  of 
each  order. 

Primates. — This  order,  being  pre-eminently  a  tropical  one, 
became  separated  into  two  portions,  inhabiting  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Hemispheres  respectively,  at  a  very  early  epoch.  In 
consequence  of  this  separation  it  has  diverged  more  radically 
than  most  other  orders,  so  that  the  two  American  families,  Cebidae 
and  Hapalidae,  are  widely  differentiated  from  the  Apes,  Monkeys, 
and  Lemurs  of  the  Old  World.  The  Lemurs  were  probably  stall 
more  ancient,  but  being  much  lower  in  organisation,  they 
became  extinct  in  most  of  the  areas  where  the  higher  forms  of 
Primates  became  developed.  Remains  found  in  the  Eocene 
formation  indicate,  that   the   North  American  and  European 
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Primates  had,  even  at  that  early  epoch,  diverged  into  distinct 
series,  so  that  we  must  probably  look  back  to  the  secondary 
period  for  the  ancestral  form  from  which  the  entire  order  was 
developed. 

Chirqptera. — These  are  also  undoubtedly  veTy  ancient  The 
most  generalised  forms — the  Vespertilionidse  and  Noctilionidae— ^ 
are  the  most  widely  distributed ;  while  special  types  have  arisen 
in  America,  and  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Remains  found  in 
the  Upper  Eocene  formation  of  Europe  differ  little  from  species 
still  living  in  the  same  countries ;  so  that  we  can  form  no  con- 
jecture as  to  the  origin  or  migration  of  the  group.  Their  power 
of  flight  would,  however,  enable  them  rapidly  to  spread  over 
all  the  great  continents  of  the  globe. 

Insectivora. — This  very  ancient  group,  now  probably  verging 
towards  extinction,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  Northern 
continent,  and  never  to  have  reached  Australia  or  South  America. 
It  may,  however,  have  become  extinct  in  the  latter  country 
owing  to  the  competition  of  the  numerous  Edentata.  The  In- 
sectivora now  often  maintain  themselves  amidst  more  highly 
developed  forms,  by  means  of  some  special  protection.  Some 
burrow  in  the  earth, — like  the  moles  ;  others  have  a  spiny  cover- 
ing,— as  the  hedgehogs  and  several  of  the  Centetidse ;  others 
are  aquatic,—- as  the  Potamogaie  and  the  desman ;  others  have  a 
nauseous  odour,— as  the  shrews ;  while  there  are  several  which 
seem  to  be  preserved  by  their  resemblance  to  higher  forms, — as 
the  elephant-shrews  to  jerboas,  and  the  tupaias  to  squirrels. 
The  same  need  of  protection  is  shown  by  the  numerous  Insecti- 
vora inhabiting  Madagascar,  where  the  competing  forms  are 
few;  and  by  one  lingering  in  the  Antilles,  where  there  are 
hardly  any  other  mammalia. 

Carnivora. — Although  perhaps  less  ancient  than  the  preced- 
ing, this  form  of  mammal  is  far  more  highly  organised,  and 
from  its  earliest  appearance  appears  to  have  become  dominant 
in  the  world.  It  would  therefore  soon  spread  widely,  and 
diverge  into  the  various  specialised  types  represented  by  exist- 
ing families.  Most  of  these  appear  to  have  originated  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  only  Carnivora  occurring  in  North 
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American  Miocene  deposits  being  ancestral  forms  of  Canidae 
and  Felidae.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  order  had 
attained  a  considerable  development  before  it  reached  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Procyonidae,  now  confined  to 
America,  are  not  very  ancient ;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  few 
allied  forms  in  the  Himalayas  (JMurus  and  jEluropus)  render 
it  probable  that  their  common  ancestors  entered  North  America 
from  the  Palssarctic  region  during  the  Miocene  period,  but  being 
a  rather  low  type  they  have  succumbed  under  the  competition  of 
higher  forms  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Bears 
and  Weasels  are  probably  still  more  recent  emigrants  to 
America.  The  aquatic  carnivora  (Seals,  &c.)  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  widely  and  uniformly  distributed,  but  there  is 
little  evidence  to  show  at  what  period  the  type  was  first 
developed. 

Ungulata. — These  are  the  dominant  vegetable-feeders  of  the 
great  continents,  and  they  have  steadily  increased  in  numbers 
and. in  specialisation  from  the  oldest  Tertiary  times  to  the 
present  day.  Being  generally  of  Jarger  size  and  less  active 
than  the  Carnivora,  they  have  somewhat  more  restricted  powers 
of  dispersal  We  have  good  evidence  that  their  wide  range  over 
the  globe  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon.  Tapirs  and 
Llamas  have  probably  not  long  inhabited  South  America,  while 
Kkinoceroses  and  Antelopes  were  once,  perhaps,  unknown  in 
Africa,  although  abounding  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Swine  are 
one  of  the  most  ancient  types  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  their 
great  hardiness,  their  omnivorous  diet,  and  their  powers  of 
swimming,  have  led  to  their  wide  distribution.  The  sheep  and 
goats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  perhaps  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Ungulata,  and  they  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
Palsearctic  region  at  a  time  when  its  climate  already  ap- 
proximated to  that  which  now  prevails.  Hence  they  are 
pre-eminently  a  Temperate  group,  never  found  within  the 
Tropics  except  upon  a  few  mountain  ranges. 

Proboscidea. — These  huge  animals  (the  Elephants  and  Masto- 
dons) appear  to  have  originated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Palaearctic  region,   but  they  soon  spread  over  all  the  great 
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continents,  even  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  America. 
Their  extinction  has  probably  depended  more  on  physical  than 
on  organic  changes,  and  we  can  clearly  trace  their  almost  total 
disappearance  to  the  effects  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 

Bodentia. — Rodents  are  a  very  dominant  group,  and  a  very 
ancient  one.  Owing  to  their  small  size  and  rapid  powers  of 
increase,  they  soon  spread  over  almost  eveTy  part  of  the  globe, 
whence  has  resulted  a  great  specialisation  of  family  types  in 
the  South  American  continent  which  remained  so  long  isolated. 
They  are  capable  of  living  wherever  there  is  any  kind  of 
vegetable  food,  hence  their  range  will  be  determined  rather  by 
organic  than  by  physical  conditions ;  and  the  occupation  of  a 
country  by  enemies  or  by  competing  forms,  is  probably  the  chief 
cause  which  has  prevented  many  of  the  families  from  acquiring 
a  wide  range.  The  occurrence  of  isolated  species  of  the  South 
American  families,  Octodontid®  and  Echimyidae.m  the  Ethiopian 
and  Palsearctic  regions,  is  an  indication  that  the  range  of  many 
of  the  families  has  recently  become  less  extensive. 

Edentata. — These  singular  and  lowly-organised  animals  ap- 
pear to  have  become  almost  restricted  to  the  two  great  Southern 
lands — South  Africa  and  South  America— at  an  early  period ; 
and,  being  there  free  from  the  competition  of  higher  forms, 
developed  a  number  of  remarkable  types  often  of  huge  size,  of 
which  the  Megatherium  is  one  of  the  best  known.  The  incur- 
sion of  the  highly-organised  Ungulates  and  Carnivora  into 
Africa  during  the  Miocene  epoch,  probably  exterminated  most 
of  them  in  that  continent;  but  in  America  they  continued  in 
full  force  down  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period  ;  and  even  now,  the 
comparatively  diminutive  Sloths,  Ant-eaters,  and  Armadillos, 
form  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  fauna. 

Mar8Mpialia  and  Monotremata. — These  are  probably  the 
representatives  of  the  most  ancient  and  lowly-organised  types 
of  mammal  They  once  existed  in  the  northern  continents, 
whence  they  spread  into  Australia;  and  being  isolated,  and 
preserved  from  the  competition  of  the  higher  forms  which  soon 
arose  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  developed  into  a 
variety  of  types,  which,    however,  still    preserve    a  general 
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uniformity  of  organisation.  One  family,  which  continued  to 
exist  in  Europe  till  the  latter  part  of  the  Miocene  period, 
reached  America,  and  has  there  been  preserved  to  our  day.  . 
Lines  of  Migration  of  the  Mammalia. — The  whole  series  of 
phenomena  presented  by  the  distribution  of  the  Mammalia, 
looked  at  broadly,  are  in  harmony  with  the  view  that  the  great 
continents  and  oceans  of  our  own  epoch  have  been  in  existence, 
with  comparatively  small  changes,  during  all  Tertiary  times. 
Each  one  of  them  has,  no  doubt,  undergone  considerable  modifi- 
cations in  its  area,  its  altitude,  and  in  its  connection  with  other 
lands.  Yet  some  considerable  portion  of  each  continent  has, 
probably,  long  existed  in  its  present  position,  while  the  great 
oceans  seem  to  have  occupied  the  same  depressions  of  the 
earth's  crust  (varied,  perhaps,  by  local  elevations  and  sub- 
sidences) during  all  this  vast  period  of  time.  Hence,  allowing 
for  the  changes  of  which  we  have  more  or  less  satisfactory 
evidence,  the  migrations  of  the  chief  mammalian  types  can  be 
pretty  clearly  traced.  Some,  owing  to  their  small  size  and 
great  vitality,  have  spread  to  almost  all  the  chief  land  masses ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  orders  have  a  more  restricted  range. 
All  the  evidence  at  our  command  points  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  as  the  birth-place  of  the  class,  and  probably  of  all 
the  orders.  At  a  very  early  period  the  land  communication 
with  Australia  was  cut  off,  and  has  never  been  renewed ;  so 
that  we  have  here  preserved  for  us  a  sample  of  one  or  more 
of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  mammal.  Somewhat  later  the 
union  with  South  America  and  South  Africa  was  severed; 
and  in  both  these  countries  we  have  samples  of  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  stage  of  mammalian  development  Later  still, 
the  union  by  a  northern  route  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  appears  to  have  been  broken,  partly  by  a  physical 
separation,  but  almost  as  effectually  by  a  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture. About  the  same  period  the  separation  of  the  Patearctic 
region  from  the  Oriental  was  effected,  by  the  rise  of  the 
Himalayas  and  the  increasing  contrast  of  climate;  while  the 
formation  of  the  great  desert-belts  of  the  Sahara,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Central  Asia,  helped  to  complete  the  separation  of 
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the  Temperate  and  Tropical  zones,  and  to  render  farther  intermix 
gration  almost  impossible. 

In  a  few  cases— of  which  the  Eodents  in  Australia  and  the 
pigs  in  Austro-Malaya  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  examples 
— the  distribution  of  land-mammals  has  been  effected  by  a  sea- 
passage  either  by  swimming  or  on  floating  vegetation ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  migrations  of  mammalia  have 
taken  place  over  the  land;  and  their  presence  on  islands  is, 
therefore,  a  clear  indication  that  these  have  been  once  connected 
with  a  continent.  The  present  class  of  animals  thus  affords  the 
best  evidence  of  the  past  history  of  the  land  surface  of  our 
globe ;  and  we  have  chiefly  relied  upon  it  in  sketching  out  (iA 
Part  III.)  the  probable  changes  which  each  of  our  great  regions 
has  undergone. 

Birds. 

Although  birds  are,  of  all  land-vertebrates,  the  best  able  to 
cross  seas  and  oceans,  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  main 
features  of  their  distribution  correspond  with  those  of  the  Mam* 
malia.  South  America  possesses  the  low  Formicai^id  type  of 
Passeres, — which,  compared  with  the  more  highly  developed 
forms  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  is  analogous  to  the  Cebidae 
and  Hapalidae  as  compared  with  the  Old  World  Apes  and  Mon- 
keys ;  while  its  Cracidse  as  compared  wit^h  the  Pheasants  and 
Grouse,  may  be  considered  parallel  to  the  Edentata  as  compared 
with  the  Ungulates  of  the  Old  World.  The  Marsupials  of 
America  and  Australia,  are  paralleled,  among  birds,  in  the  Stru- 
thionidae  and  Megapodiidae ;  the  Lemurs  and  Insectivora  pre* 
served  in  Madagascar  are  represented  by  the  Mascarene  Didid»; 
the  absence  of  Deer  and  Bears  from  Africa  is  analogous  to  the 
absence  of  Wrens,  Creepers,  and  Pheasants ;  while  the  African 
Hyracidae  and  Chrysochlorid®  among  mammals,  may  well  be 
compared  with  the  equally  peculiar  Coliidae  and  Musophagidse 
among  birds. 

From  these  and  many  other  similarities  of  distribution,  it  is 
clear  that  birds  have,  as  a  rule,  followed  the  same  great  lines  of 
migration  as  mammalia ;  and  that  oceans,  seas,  and  deserts,  have 
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always  to  a  great  extent  limited  their  range.  Yet  these  barriers 
have  not  been  absolute ;  and  in  the  course  of  ages  birds  have 
been  able  to  reach  almost  every  habitable  land  upon  the  globe. 
Hence  have  arisen  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
phenomena  of  distribution ;  and  many  islands,  which  are  entirely 
destitute  of  mammalia,  or  possess  a  very  few  species,  abound  in 
birds,  often  of  peculiar  types  and  remarkable  for  some  unusual 
character  or  habit.  Striking  examples  of  such  interesting  bird- 
faunas  are  those  of  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Galapagos,  the  Mascarene  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  An- 
tilles ;  while  even  small  and  remote  islets, — such  as  Juan  Fer- 
nandez and  Norfolk  Island,  have  more  light  thrown  upon  their 
past  history  by  means  of  their  birds,  than  by  any  other  portion 
of  their  scanty  fauna. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  the  distribution  of  this  class  is 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  certain  groups  and  certain 
external  characteristics,  have  become  developed  in  islands, 
where  the  smaller  and  less  powerful  birds  have  been  pro- 
tected from  the  incursions  of  mammalian  enemies,  and  where 
rapacious  birds — which  seem  to  some  degree  dependent  on  die 
abundance  of  mammalia — are  also  scarce.  Thus,  we  have  the 
Pigeons  and  the  Parrots  most  wonderfully  developed  in  the 
Australian  region,  which  is  pre-eminently  insular;  and  both 
these  groups  here  acquire  conspicuous  colours  very  unusual,  or 
altogether  absent,  elsewhere.  Similar  colours  (black  and  red) 
appear,  in  the  same  two  groups,  in  the  distant  Mascarene  islands; 
while  in  the  Antilles  the  parrots  have  often  white  heads,  a 
character  not  found  in  the  allied  species  on  the  South  American 
continent.  Crests,  too,  are  largely  developed,  in  both  these 
groups,  in  the  Australian  region  only ;  and  a  crested  parrot  for- 
merly lived  in  Mauritius, — a  coincidence  too  much  like  that  of 
the  colours  as  above  noted,  to  be  considered  accidental 

Again,  birds  exhibit  to  us  a  remarkable  contrast  as  regards 
the  oceanic  islands  of  tropical  and  temperate  latitudes;  for 
while  most  of  the  former  present  hardly  any  cases  of  specific 
identity  with  the  birds  of  adjacent  continents,  the  latter  often 
show  hardly  any  differences.     The  Galapagos  and  Madagascar 
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are  examples  of  the  first-named  peculiarity ;  the  Azores  and  the 
Bermudas  of  the  last;  and  the  difference  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  frequency  and  violence  of  storms  in  the  one  case 
and  to  the  calms  or  steady  breezes  in  the  other. 

It  appears  then,  that  although  birds  do  not  afford  us  the  same 
convincing  proof  of  the  former  union  of  now  disjoined  lands  as 
we  obtain  from  mammals,  yet  they  give  us  much  curious  and 
suggestive  information  as  to  the  various  aud  complex  modes  in 
which  the  existing  peculiarities  of  the  distribution  of  animals 
have  been  brought  about.  They  also  throw  much  light  on  the 
relation  between  distribution  and  the  external  characters  of 
animals ;  and,  as  they  are  often  found  where  mammalia  are  quite 
absent,  we  must  rank  them  as  of  equal  value  for  the  purposes  of 
our  present  study. 

Reptiles. 

These  hold  a  somewhat  intermediate  place,  as  regards  their 
distribution,  between  mammals  and  birds,  having  on  the  whole 
rather  a  wider  range  than  the  former,  and  a  more  restricted 
onfe  than  the  latter. 

Snakes  appear  to  have  hardly  more  facilities  for  crossing  the 
ocean  than  mammals ;  hence  they  are  generally  absent  from 
oceanic  islands.  They  are  more  especially  a  tropical  group,  and 
have  thus  never  been  able  to  pass  from  one  continent  to  another 
by  those  high  northern  and  southern  routes,  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe  were  very  effectual  in  the  case  of  mammalia 
and  some  other  animals.  Hence  we  find  no  resemblance  between 
the  Australian  and  Neotropical  regions,  or  between  the  Palee- 
arctic  and  Nearctic ;  while  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  com- 
paratively poor  as  regards  variety  of  types,  although  rich  in 
genera  and  species.  Deserts  and  high  mountains  are  also  very 
effectual  barriers  for  this  group,  and  their  lines  of  migration  have 
probably  been  along  river  valleys,  and  occasionally  across  narrow 
seas  by  means  of  floating  vegetation. 

Lizards,  being  somewhat  less  tropical  than  snakes,  may  have 
passed  by  the  northern  route  during  warm  epochs.  They  are  also 
more  suited  to  traverse  deserts,  and  they  possess  some  unknown 
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means  of  crossing  the  ocean,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  remote  oceanic  islands.  These  various  causes  have 
modified  their  distribution.  The  Western  Hemisphere  is  much 
richer  in  lizards  than  it  is  in  snakes ;  and  it  is  also  very  distinct 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  lines  of  migration  of  lizards 
appear  to  have  been  along  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  tropical 
countries,  and,  under  special  conditions,  across  tropical  seas  from 
island  to  island. 

Crocodiles  are  a  declining  group.  They  were  once  more  gene- 
rally distributed,  all  the  three  families  being  found  in  British 
Eocene  deposits.  Being  aquatic  and  capable  of  living  in  the 
sea,  they  can  readily  pass  along  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Tortoises  are  equally  ancient,  and 
the  restriction  of  certain  groups  to  definite  areas  seems  to  be  also 
a  recent  phenomenon. 

Amphibia. 

The  Amphibia  differ  widely  from  Beptiles  in  their  power  of. 
enduring  cold;-  one  of  their  chief  divisions,  the  Urodela  or 
Tailed-Batrachia,  being  confined  to  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  To  this  class  of  animals  the  northern  and 
southern  routes  of  migration  were  open ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
a  considerable  amount  of  resemblance  between  South  America  and 
Australia,  and  a  still  stronger  affinity  between  North  America 
and  the  Palaearctic  continent.  The  other  tropical  regions  are 
more  distinct  from  each  other;  clearly  indicating  that,  in  this 
group,  it  is  tropical  deserts  and  tropical  oceans  which  are  the 
barriers  to  migration.  The  class  however  is  veiy  fragmentary, 
and  probably  very  ancient ;  so  that  descendants  of  once  wide-, 
spread  types  are  now  found  isolated  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  between  Which  we  may  feel  sure  there  has  been  no  direct 
transmission  of  Batrachia.  Remembering  that  their  chief  lines 
of  migration  have  been  by  northern  and  southern  land-routes, 
by  floating  ice,  by  fresh -water  channels,  and  perhaps  at  rare 
intervals  by  ova  being  carried  by  aquatic  birds  or  by  violent 
storms, — we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  most  of  the  features 
of  their  actual  distribution. 
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Fresh-water  Fishes. 

Although  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  means  of 
dispersal  of  these  animals  are  very  limited,  yet  they  share 
to  some  extent  the  wide  range  of  other  fresh-water  organisms. 
They  are  found  in  all  climates ;  but  the  tropical  regions  are 
by  far  the  most  productive,  and  of  these  South  America 
is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  peculiar.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  identity  between  the  two  northern  continents,  and 
also  between  those  of  the  South  Temperate  zone ;  yet  all  are 
radically  distinct,  even  North  America  and  Europe  having  but 
a  small  proportion  of  their  forms  in  common.  The  occurrence 
of  allied  fresh-water  species  in  remote  lands — as  the  Aphritis 
of  Tasmania  and  Patagonia,  and  the  Comephorm  of  Lake 
Baikal,  distantly  allied  to  the  mackerels  of  Northern  seas — 
would  imply  that  marine  fishes  are  often  modified  for  a  life  in 
fresh  waters;  while  other  facts  no  less  plainly  show  that  per- 
manent fresh-water  species  are  sometimea  dispersed  in  various 
ways  across  the  oceans,  more  especially  by  the  northern  and 
southern  routes. 

The  families  of  fresh-water  fishes  are  often  of  restricted 
range,  although  cases  of  very  wide  and  scattered  distribution 
also  occur.  The  great  zoological  regions  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
well  characterized ;  showing  that  the  same  barriers  are  effectual 
here,  as  with  most  other  vertebrates.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  chief  lines  of  migration  of  fresh-water  fishes  have  be^A 
across  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas,  probably  by  means  of  float- 
ing ice  as  well  as  by  the  help  of  the  vast  flocks  of  migratory 
aquatic  birds  that  frequent  those  regions.  On  continents  they 
are,  usually,  widely  dispersed ;  but  tropical  seas,  even  when  of 
small  extent,  appear  to  have  offered  an  effectual  barrier  to  their 
dispersal.  The  cases  of  affinity  between  Tropical  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  must  therefore  be  imputed  either  to 
the  survival  of  once  widespread  groups,  or  to  analogous  adapt- 
tation  to  a  fresh-water  life  of  wide-spread  marine  types ;  and 
these  cases  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  any  former  land 
connection  between  such  remote  continents. 
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Insects. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (Vol.  I.  pp.  209-213  and  Vol  II. 
pp.  44-48)  that  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  of  the  various 
groups  of  insects  depend  very  much  on  their  habits  and 
general  economy.  Their  antiquity  is  so  vast,  and  their  more 
important  modifications  of  structure  have  probably  occurred  so 
slowly,  that  modes  of  dispersal  depending  on  such  a  combina- 
tion of  favourable  conditions  as  to  be  of  excessive  rarity,  may 
yet  have  had  time  to  produce  large  cumulative  effects.  Their 
small  specific  gravity  and  their  habits  of  flight  render  them 
liable  to  dispersal  by  winds  to  an  extent  unknown  in  other  classes 
of  animals ;  and  thus,  what  are  usually  very  effectual  barriers 
have  been  overstepped,  and  sometimes  almost  obliterated,  in 
the  case  of  insects.  A  careful  examination  will,  however,  almost 
always  show  traces  of  an  ancient  fauna,  agreeing  in  character 
with  other  classes  of  animals,  intermixed  with  the  more  promi- 
nent and  often  more  numerous  forms  whose  presence  is  due  to 
this  unusual  facility  of  dispersaL 

The  effectual  migration  of  insects  is,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  class  of  animals,  limited  by  organic  and  physical 
conditions.  The  vegetation,  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the 
supply  of  moisture,  must  all  be  suited  to  their  habits  and 
economy;  while  they  require  an  immunity  from  enemies  of 
various  kinds,  which  immigrants  to  a  new  country  seldom 
obtain.  Few  organisms  have,  in  so  many  complex  ways,  become 
adapted  to  their  special  environment,  as  have  insects.  They  are 
in  each  country  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  plants  which 
belong  to  it ;  while  their  colours,  their  habits,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  juices  of  their  system,  are  all  modified  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  the  special  dangers  which  surround  them  in 
their  native  land.  It  follows,  that  while  no  animals  are  so  well 
adapted  to  show  us  the  various  modes  by  which  dispersal  may 
be  effected,  none  can  so  effectually  teach  us  the  true  nature  and 
vast  influence  of  the  organic  barrier  in  limiting  dispersal. 

It  is  probable  that  insects  have  at  one  time  or  another  taken 
advantage  of  every  line  of  migration  by  which  any  terrestrial 
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organisms  have  spread  over  the  earth,  but  owing  to  their  small 
size  and  rapid  multiplication,  they  have  made  use  of  some  which 
are  exclusively  their  own.  Such  are  the  passage  along  moun- 
tain ranges  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  regions,  and  the 
dispersal  of  certain  types  over  all  temperate  lands.  It  will 
perhaps  be  found  that  insects  have  spread  over  the  land  surface 
in  directions  dependent  on  our  surface  zones — forests,  pastures, 
and  deserts  5 — and  a  study  of  these,  with  a  due  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  narrow  seas  are  scarcely  a  barrier  to  most  of  the 
groups,  may  assist  us  to  understand  many  of  the  details  of 
insect-distribution. 

Terrestrial  Mollusea. 

The  distribution  of  land-shells  agrees,  in  some  features,  with 
that  of  insects,  while  in  others  the  two  are  strongly  contrasted. 
In  both  we  see  the  effects  of  great  antiquity,  with  some  special 
means  of  dispersal ;  but  while  in  insects  the  general  powers  of 
motion,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  are  at  a  maximum,  in 
land-molluscs  they  are  almost  at  a  minimum.  Although  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  vegetation  and  climate,  the  latter  are 
more  dependent  on  inorganic  conditions,  and  also  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  general  organic  environment  The  result  of  these 
various  causes,  acting  through  countless  ages,  has  been  to  spread 
the  main  types  of  structure  with  considerable  uniformity  over 
the  globe  ;  while  generic  and  sub-generic  forms  are  often 
wonderfully  localized. 

Land-shells,  even  more  than  insects,  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
require  regions  of  their  own;  but  we  have  already  pointed  out 
the  disadvantages  of  such  a  method  of  study.  It  will  be  far 
more  instructive  to  refer  them  to  those  regions  and  sub- regions 
which  are  found  to  accord  best  with  the  distribution  of  the 
higher  animals,  and  to  consider  the  various  anomalies  they  pre- 
sent as  so  many  problems,  to  be  solved  by  a  careful  study  of 
their  habits  and  economy,  and  especially  by  a  search  after  the 
hidden  causes  which  have  enabled  them  to  spread  so  widely 
over  land  and  ocean. 

The  lines  of  migration  which  land-shells  have  followed,  can 
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hardly  be  determined  with  any  definiteness.  On  continents  they 
seem  to  spread  steadily,  but  slowly,  in  every  direction,  checked 
probably  by  organic  and  physical  conditions  rather  than  by  the 
barriers  which  limit  the  higher  groups.  Over  the  ocean  they 
are  also  slowly  dispersed,  by  some  means  which  act  perhaps  at 
very  long  intervals,  but  which,  within  the  period  of  the  duration 
of  genera  and  families,  are  tolerably  effective.  It  thus  happens 
that,  although  the  powers  of  dispersal  of  land-shells  and  insectB 
are  so  very  unequal,  the  resulting  geographical  distribution  is 
almost  the  opposite  of  what  might  have  been  expected,— the 
former  being,  on  the  whole,  less  distinctly  localized  than  the 
latter. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  all  I  now  venture  to  offer,  on  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  various  groups  of  land-animals  as 
regards   their  distribution  and  migrations.    They  are  at  best 
but  indications  of  the  various  lines  of  research  opened  up  to  us 
by  the  study  of  animals  from  the  geographical  point  of  view,  and 
by  looking  upon  their  range  in  space  and  time  as  an  important 
portion  of  the  earth's  history.    Much  work  has  yet  to  be  done 
before  the  materials  will  exist  for  a  complete  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  branches ;  and  it  is  the  author's  hope  that  his 
volumes  may  lead  to  a  more  systematic  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  necessary  facts.    At  present  all  public  museums  and 
private  collections  are  arranged  zoologically.    All  treatises,  mo- 
nographs, and  catalogues,  also  follow,  more  or  less  completely,  the 
zoological  arrangement ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  the  student 
of  geographical  distribution  has  to  contend  against,  is  the  total 
absence  of  geographical  collections,  and  the  almost  total  want  of 
complete  and  comparable  local  catalogues.    Till  every  well- 
marked  district, — every  archipelago,  and  every  important  island, 
has  all  its  known  species  of  the  more  important  groups  of  *mim*U 
catalogued  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  with  a  uniform  nomenclature, 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  the  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  Animals  will  not  be  possible.    But  more  than  this  is 
wanted.    Many  of  the  most  curious  relations  between  animal 
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forms  and  their  habitats,  are  entirely  unnoticed,  owing  to  'the 
productions  of  the  same  locality  never  being  associated  in  our 
museums  and  collections.  A  few  such  relations  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  modern  scientific  travellers,  but  many  more 
remain  to  be  discovered ;  and  there  is  probably  no  fresher  and 
more  productive  field  still  unexplored  in  Natural  Histoiy.  Most 
of  these  curious  and  suggestive  relations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  of  islands,  as  compared  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
continents  of  which  they  form  appendages ;  but  these  can  never 
be  properly  studied,  or  even  discovered,  unless  they  are  visibly 
grouped  together.  When  the  birds,  the  more  conspicuous  families 
of  insects,  and  the  land-shells  of  islands,  are  kept  together  so  as 
to  be  readily  compared  with  similar  associations  from  the  adja- 
cent continents  or  other  islands,  it  is  believed  that  in  almost  every 
case  there  will  be  found  to  be  peculiarities  of  form  or  colour 
running  through  widely  different  groups,  and  strictly  indicative 
of  local  or  geographical  influences.  Some  of  these  coincident 
variations  have  been  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  this  work, 
but  they  have  never  been  systematically  investigated.  They 
constitute  an  unworked  mine  of  wealth  for  the  enterprising 
explorer ;  and  they  may  not  improbably  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
some  of  the  hidden  laws  (supplementary  to  Natural  Selection), 
which  seem  to  be  required,  in  order  to  account  for  many  of  the 
external  characteristics  of  animals. 

In  concluding  his  task,  the  author  ventures  to  suggest,  that 
naturalists  who  are  disposed  to  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track 
of  research,  may  find  in  the  line  of  study  here  suggested  a  new 
and  interesting  pursuit,  not  inferior  in  attractions  to  the  lofty 
heights  of  transcendental  anatomy,  or  the  bewildering  mazes  of 
modern  classification.  And  it  is  a  study  which  will  surely  lead 
them  to  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  the  harmony 
of  nature,  and  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  complex  relations 
and  mutual  interdependence,  which  link  together  every  animal 
and  vegetable  form,  with  the  ever-changing  earth  which  supports 
them,  into  one  grand  organic  whole. 
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All  names  in  Italics  refer,  either  to  the  genera  and  other  groups  of  Extinct 
Animals  in  Part  II.  of  the  First  Volume  ;— or  to  the  genera  whose  distribution 
is  given  under  Geographical  Zoology  (Part  IV.)  in  the  Second  Volume;  the 
Families  and  higher  groups  being  in  small  capitals.  All  other  references  are  in 
ordinary  type. 

The  various  matters  discussed  under  Zoological  Geography  (Part  III.),  are 
indexed  as  much  as  possible  by  subjects  and  localities.  None  of  the  genera 
mentioned  in  this  Part  are  indexed,  as  this  would  have  more  than  doubled  the 
extent  of  the  Index,  and  would  have  served  no  useful  purpose,  because  the 
general  distribution  of  each  genus  is  given  in  Part  IV.,  and  the  separate  details 
can  always  be  found  by  referring  to  the  region,  sub-region,  and  class. 
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JEluru*,  a  201 

.<£«tona,  ii.  472 

jEnigma,  a  490 

^oI«cb,  iL  530 

Mpgcvns,  a  223 

JlpyornU,  of  Madagascar,  L  164 

jEpyornU,  il.  870 

JEPTORNITHIDiB.  a  870 

jEsacus,  a  355 

.jfibatta,  from  the  Lias,  L  167 

jEthopyga,  ii.  276 

jEthya,  a  364 

Agama,  a  402 

AGAMIDjB,  a  401 

Agapomis.  Ii  328 

Agarisia,iL  482 

Agaristidm,  IL  482 

Agdasta,  U.  501 

Agbcastika,  a  340 

Ag*lfru$,  it  282 

J^enioMK,  U  443 

Ageronia,  iL  474 

Jflfceocte,  ii.  108 

Jpnopterus,  Baropean  Eooene,  I.  163 

Agoniates,  ii.  445 

Agonostoma,  a  435 

Agonus,  ML  428 

Agouti,  a  241 

Jfrra,  tl  490 

AgravHis,  a  474 

Agrilus,  il.  497 

^TrioctortM,  N.  American  Tertiary,  i  188 

Agrion,  from  the  Lias,  i.  167 

AariomU,  ii.  100 

^WvUo,  ii.  37.9 

Ailia,  it  442 

^(pywriM.  a  884 

Atihurus,  iL  107 


Jte,  iL  363 
Atotis,  iL  U2 
AWnon,  tt.  289 
Alaska,  birds  of,  a  186 
Alavda,  H  289 
ALAUDIRS.  a  289 
Albatross**,  a  365 
AtouUchthys,  a  452 
AlburnuM,  ii.  453 
Alca,lim 
Aleadla,  a  622 
ALCEDINIDJE,  a  315 
Alcedo,  a  316 
ALCEPHALINiE,  U.  224 
4lcepaaZ««,  Indian  Miocene,  L  122 
^fcepfctfus,  ii.  224 
Aloes,  11.  219 
ALCIDiE.  iL  367 
v4Wpp«,  11261 
Alcwrus,  ii.  267 
Alcyone,  U.  316 

Aldabra  Islands,  land-tortoises  of,  L  289 
Aloctorwrus,  a  100 
JlscfoSuu,  a  332 
ALEPOCEPHALIDjE,  ii.  454 
iltoa,  a  476 
Jtotes,  II.  445 
Alethe,  a  262 

AlttomU,  N.  American  Eocene,  L  163 
Aleutian  Islands,  birds  of,  a  137 
Algeria,  Post-Pliocene  deposits  and  caves  of, 
Till 

Algira,  a  391 
Alleghany  sub-region,  a  130 

mammalia  of,  a  132 

birds  of,  a  132 

reptiles  of,  a  138 

amphibia  of,  a  134 

fishes  of,  ii.  134 

islands  of,  it  134 
Allen,  Mr.  J.  A.,  on  Zoological  rattens,  L  61 

objections  to  his  system  of  drcxuBpokr 
zones,  L  67 

objections  to  htaxoo-geographical  nomen- 
clature, i.  68 

on  birds  of  N.  America,  a  133, 136 
Alligator,  a  406 
ALLIGATORID2B,  a  406 
Alligators,  iL  406 
AUoHnus,  a  477 
Alopecias,  a  460 
Alscnowus,  a  382 
Alsecus,  a  259 
Alssonam,  \L  270 
Abodes,  ii.  417 

Altai  mountains,  fossils  in  oaves,  L  111 
Alyto,  iL  417 
ALYTIDJE,  ii.  417 
Amadina,  ii.  287 
Amnra,  a  489 
AmarynthU,  a  476 
Amathusia,  iL  472 
Awuturettkes,  a  287 
Amaurospisa,  a  285 
Anuuilia,  a  109 

Amblyrhisa,  Pliocene  of  Antilles,  L  148 
AMBLYCEPHALID.fi,  ti  380 
Amblyosphalvs,  a  380 
Amblyoeps,  a  448 
AmblycKUa,  a  487 
Amblymora,  a  501 
AmblyopeU,  iL  460 
Amblyomit,  ii.  275 
Anblypharyngodm,  iL  452 
Amblypodia,  ii  477 
AwMyrhanphus,  a  282 
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AfMvrMao^VL  887 

AmMyrhynckichtKy$,  iL  462 

Amblyttona,  iL  418 

Ameitw,  iL  390 

Amnrift^   recent   separation    of  North  end 
Booth,  L40 
extinct  mammalia  of,  i.  189 
N.,  Post-Pliocene  fauna  of,  L  129 

American  Creepers,  IL  395 

AMIIIXfi,iL468 

AmiuTiu,  iL  443 

AmmodnmuM,  il  884 

Ammodytes,  ii.  440 

Awmoman**,  iL  889 

AMMONrrnxs,  u.  608 

jlmomyt,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  184 

Amvdicem,  iL  387 

AMPBLIDjR  iL  380 

Ampdio,  iL  103 

At*peli$,  iL  880 

^mptocMn**,  European  Miocene,  L  117 

ii.  188 
Amphibia,  means  of  dispersal  of,  L  88 

classification  of,  L  100 

peculiar  to  Patearctto  region,  L 186 

of  Central  Europe,  L  196 

of  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  L  305 

of  the  Siberian  sub-region.  L  380 

of  the  Manchurian  sub-region,  L  836 

table  of  Patoarotio  families  of,  L  387 

of  the  Ethiopian  region,  L  355 

of  West  Africa,  L  364 

8.  African,  L  368 

of  Madagascar,  L  880 

table  of  Ethiopian  families  of;  L  898 

of  the  Oriental  region,  i.  817 

of  the  Indian  sub-region,  L  836 

of  Ceylon,  L  837 

of  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region,  L  881 

of  the  Indo-Malay  sob-region,  L  840 

table  of  Oriental  families  of,  i.  869 

of  the  Australian  region,  i  897 

resemblances  of  Australian  and  South- 
American,  L 400 

of  New  Guinea,  L  416 

of  New  Zealand,  L  457 

Neotropical,  ii.  11 

of  Sooth  Temperate  America,  H  41 

of  the  Mexican  sub-region,  IL  54 

of  the  Antilles,  ii.  73 

table  of  Neotropical  families  of,  ii  89 

of  the  Nearctic  region,  ii.  130 

of  California,  ii.  138 

of  Central  North  America,  iL  181 

of  Eastern  United  States,  ii.  184 

table  of  Nearctic  families  of;  iL  148 
AMPHIBIA,  ii.  411 

general  remarks  on  the  distribution  of,  tt. 
483 

fossa,  iL  423 

summary  and  conclusion,  iL  548 

lines  of  migration  of,  iL  548 

AmpMbola,  iLMO 

Amphibo^  Indian  Miocene,  L  138 
U.285 

AmpMqnn,  European  Miocene,  L  118 

Indian  Miocene,  L  131 

N.  American  Tertiary,  L 184 

ii.  198 

1L303 
AnphigUmus.  ii  896 
AwpMmcricldct,  European  Miocene.  L  119 
AmphiwuHckus,  European  Miocene,  i  130 

U.  220 
Amphioxw,  tt.  464 
Amphipn<m*,iLite 


AmnkUbmim,  iL  889 
AMPHISBjENIDjB,  iL  888 
Amphitorex,  European  Miocene,  1. 118 

iL  191 
AmphUragulus,  European  Miocene,  L  180 

Amphiuma,  ii.  418 

AMPHIUMIDjE,  iL  413 

AmpMauhu,  ii.  897 

Ampuliaria,  iL  610 

Amydnu,iL  888 

At*yH$,  ii.  858 

Anabatoidt*,  ii.  108 

Anabaaenop*.  iL  108 

Anablepg,  Ii  450 

ANACANTHINI,  iL  439 

Anaeyrtu;  ii.  445 

Anadenns,  iL  517 

Anadia.  Ii.  898 

ANADIADA,  if.  898 

AnmtUa,  ii.  101,  891 

Anaidet,  ii.  413 

AncOciput.iL  268 

Anarhynehus,  iL  856 

Anarrhicha*,  iL  481 

Anas,  it.  863 

Anastoma,  European  Tertiary,  L  169 

IL637 
Anastomus,  IL  861 
ANATIDiB,  fi.  368 
ANATINIDjE,  iL  536 
AnaHndla,  IL  586 

AnchUopluiM,  European  Eocene,  i.  135 
Anchippodug.  N.  American  Eocene,  L  189 
Anchipmu,  N.  American  Tertiary,  i.  185 
AnchUKeridce,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  186 

ii.  318 
AnchUkTinm,  European  Miocene,  L  119 

European  Eocene,  1. 135 

N.  American  Tertiary,  L  185 
Ancient  fauna  of  New  Zealand;  L  459 
Anchtropt,  iL  108 
AncylotheHum,  Miocene  of  Greece,  i.  116 

European  Miocene,  L  181 
Ancvlriherhtm,  iL  346 
Ancylnris,  ii.  476 
Ancflus,  fi.  618 
Andaman  Islands,  soology  ot  L  388 

probable  past  hlrtory  of;  L  834 
AndigenaJL  307 

Andriat,  European  Miocene,  i.  165 
Androdon,  iL  107 
Andropadv*,  iL  867 
Aneitea,  tt.  617 
AnguiUa,U.  456 
AufptU,  iL  897 
Angwantibo,  tt.  176 

Animal  kingdom,  primary  divisions  of,  i  85 
Animals,  development  of,  affecting  distribu- 
tion, L  7 

dispersal  and  migration  of,  L  10 

rapid  multiplication  of,  i.  10 
Anisacodon,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  137 
Anoa  of  Celebes,  peculiarities  of;  L  438 
^noo,iL333 
Arwdon,  ii.  534 
Anolto*.  il.  400 
AnomalurH*,  ii  835 
4»©ma{Wtt.897 
Anoptodijmu,  ii.  881 

Anoplotiieriidm,  European  Miocene.  L  119 
AnoplotJkerlum,  European  Miocene,  L  119 

European  Eocene,  L  136 

S.  American  Eocene,  L  1 
Anopthalmu*,  &  489 
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Awxtonu$,  11  446 

Anout,lL8M 

An$er,)L9M 

Anteranaa,  1L  868 

Anseres,  arrangement  of,  i.  08 

peculiar  Palearctic  genera  of,  L  250 
peculiar  Ethiopian  genera  of,  L  813 
peculiar  Australian  genera  of,  L  487 

AN8ERES,  general  remarks  on  the  distribu- 
tion o£  il.  807 

Antaretta,  U.  490 
a  492 

Ant-eaters,  iL  847 

Anteckinomys,  iL  249 

AititcMtuu.  ii.  249 

Antelopes  in  the  Indian  Miocene  deposits,  i 

birthplace  and  migrations  of,  L  155 

Palsjarctic,  i.  182 

il.  221 
AnUlotheriuf*,'lndia&  Miocene,  L  122 
Antennarlu$.  iL  431 
Anient,  iL  476 
Anthia,  iL  491 
Anthipes,  IL  270 
Anthoeharis,  iL  478 
Antkochcem,  iL  275 
.attttomis,  iL  276 

Anthracotktrid*,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  187 
^ntaraootssri«ss  European  Miocene.  L  119 

iL  215 
AnthrtpUs.  ii.  276 
Anthropoid  apes,  IL  170 
Anthropoid*,  iL  857 
Anthu$t  ii.  290 

AnHacodon,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  183 
Antlllean  sub-region,  iL  61 

mammalia  of,  ii.  62 

birds  of;  iL  64 

illustration  of  zoology  of,  li.  67 

table  of  distribution  of  resident  land- 
birds  of,  iL  68 

reptiles  and  amphibia  of,  IL  72 

fresh-water  fish  of,  iL  78 

insects  of,  iL  78 

land-shells  of,  ii.  75 

past  history  of,  iL  78 
Antilles,  Pliocene  Mammalia  of,  L  148 

land-shells  of,  ii.  526 
AntUocapra,  ii  223 
ANTILOCAPRINJB,  ii.  228 
AntUope,  Post-Pliocene,  L  112 

in  Brazilian  caves,  L  144 

ii.  228 

1L226 
Antiquity  of  the  genera  of  insects,  1.  166 

•of  the  genera  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells,  1.  168 
Antrmtomus,  ii.  319 
Ant-thrushes,  IL  297 
Anumbivs.  iL  103 
ANURA,  ii.  414 
Anurosorex,  iL  190,1a1 
Aonyx,  ii.  199 
ApcUis,  Ii.  268 
Apaloderma,  ii.  314 
Apatura,  \l  474 
Apkanaptervx  of  Mauritius,  L  164 

ii.362 
AphanUxera,  IL  107 

Aphdotherium,  European  Eocene,  L  125 
Aphneus,  iL  477 
Aphobut.  iL  283 
APHREDODERIDjE,  11.  426 
Aphritl*,  ii.  428 

IL  649 


4*rfsa,IL  356 

Apkyriada,  iL  530 

AphyocyprU,  iL  452 

Aplocerus,  ii.  224  . 

AptodoiUia,  iL  236 

Aplont*,  iL  288 

Aplopelia,  ii.  833 

Apodmia,  ii.  476 

Apogxm,  if.  425 

Apratia,  ii.  396 

APRA8IADJB,  ii.  896 

Aproamichu,  iL  825 

Aptenodutea,  ii.  866 

APTERYGlOS,  iL  869 

^pteiytiL869 

Apua,  11453 

Aquila,  European  Miocene,  L  161 

ii.  348 
AQUIUN2B,  iL  848 
^m,  IL828 
ArachnecktMra,  iL  276 
Arachnolhera,  iL  277 
ARAMIDAL  a  357 
Aramidcsj  a  352 
Aramns,  IL  867 
Arapaima,  a  464 
Arborophila,  iL  888 
ARCADiB,  II.  684 
Arckmmya,  iL  238 

Archaoptcryx,  Bavarian  Oolite,  1. 163 
ArchitnUeo,  iL  848 
Arctic  shells,  a  618 

■one  not  a  separate  region,  L  68 
ArctiHa,  a  196 
Arctooebua,  iL  170 
^rdocepaoins,  a  202 
Arctacyon,  European  Eocene,  L  126 

a  206 
Arctodu*,  N.  American  Post-Pliocene,  L  136 

a  202 
Arctogale,  iL  195 
Arctomya,  European  Pliocene,  L  113 

a  236.  236 
Arctonyx,  iL  199 
ArctopUhtcua,  a  244 
<4refot*eriiM*  in  Brazilian  caves,  L  144 

8.  American  Pliocene,  L  146 
Ardsa.iL.  359 
ARDEID.S,  a  869 
Ardiatamu.  iL  490 
^ryenWno,  ii.  488 
^rpw,  iL  444 
AROONAUTIDA  a  505 
Argus  pheasant  figure  of;  L  839 

peculiarity  m  display  of  plumage,  a*d  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  L  340 
Aranrtanut,  ii.  840  y 

Argutor,  iL  489  .' 
Argynnia,  a  474 
ArtoorU,  a  476 
ArieUa,  \L  195 
Arinia,  iL  520 
Arion,  iL  617 
^ristooto,  ii.  501 
Ariu*,iL44S 
Armadillos,  a  245 
Arnogloanu,  a  441 
AromocXelys,\Lm 
ArremontiL  99 
Arrkenohta,  a  501 
4rftmia,  a  268 

a271 

a  288 
ARTAMIDA,  ii.  288 
Artamidea,  ii.  969 
Jrtom««,a288 
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Ar&roleptis,  M  421 

Artiodactyla,  European  Eocene,  L  126 

N.  American  Tertiary,  i.  187 

8.  American  Pliocene,  i.  140 
Artomylas,  iL  270 
Arvndinicola,  iL  100 
Arvicola,  Eoropean  Pliocene,  L  118 

in  Brazilian  cavee,  L  146 

8.  American  Pliocene,*!  147 

8.  American  Eocene,  L 148 
Arvicola,  iL  280,  281 
Alio,  \LS50 
A*pergUhm,n.W7 
Atpidoparia,  iL  452 
AspidorMnut,^  801 
^*pid«ra,  a  874 
Aipivs,  a  458 
^«pnrio,  iL  444 
«4ifpro,  iL  426 
ArtarU,  H  585 
^stattet.  a  501 
AMteropjfa  IL  421 
.Jstsropfystcs,  &  448 
AttKenodipmu,  a  881 
^stropi*,  a  274 
.fctroNsims.a  444 
Attur,  \IS4S 
A*t*rtnatiL&4& 
AtuHnulq,  IL  848 
ATELBOPOD1DJB,  a  440 
Jtebs,  a  174 
Atdopui,  a  410 
AtOornii.  a  812 
Jferica,  IL  474 
4taene,  iL  850 
.ittsrino,  iL  484 
Atheririchthvs,  U.4&A 
ATHEBINIDjB,  a  484 
AOurit,  a  886 
^laentra.  a  t40 
JOyto*,  IL  196 
^%wa,a474 
ATLANT1DJE,  a  681 
Athpetes,  a  284 
ATRACTASPIDIDJB,  iL  868 
AtractatpU,  iL  883 
^ratium,  a  875 
.4frfcMo,299 
ATRICHIIDjE,  a  200 
Jtrof»«,ii.  885 
.4  ttoffis,  a  354. 
ATTALINiE,a203 

^«jw*,a  108 

AtHcora,  iL  281 

.4000,11  102 

AucKenatpU,  a  448 

JneAenia,  N.  American  Post-Pliocene,  L  180 

a  217 
<4«c**n4frf*r«s,  a  448 
Auckland  Islands,  birds  of,  L  455 
Auga$te9,IL  108 
Auks,  a  867 
Auiia,  il\02 
Autocodes,  a  289 
^«2aoodon,a  289 
^«2aooraaf»paiM,  a  807 
Aulopoma,  ft.  620 
Avlopyo*,  it.  452 


A*rio*la,  II.  619,  527 
AURICULIDJE,  a  518 


Jtwiparus,  ii.  266 
Australia,  physical  features  of.  1.  887 
Australia  and  &  America,  supposed  land  con- 
nection between,  L  398 
Australian  region,  description  of,  L  887 
zoological  characteristics  of,  i.  390 


Australian  region,  mammalia  of,  1  390 

birds  of,  L  891 

reptiles  of;  L  896 

amphibia  of,  L  397 

fresh-water  fish  of,  L  897 

summary  of  vertebrate  of,  L  897 

supposed  land-connection  of  with  a  Am* 
rica,L  898 

insects  of,  L  408 

lepidoptera  of.  i.  404 

ooleoptera  ot  L  406 

land-ahelleof,L407 

sub-regions  of,  L  408 

early  history  of,  L  466 
Australian  sub-region,  mammalia  of,  L  488 

illustration  of  mammalia  of,  L  439 

birds  of,  L  440 

illustration  of  fauna  of,  L  441 
Australian  hedgehog,  a  264 
Austro-Malayan  sub-region,  physical  features 
of,  i  888 

zoology  of,  L  409 
Avtomohu,  H  108 
AVICULIDJB,  a  688 
Avocettula,  a  107 
AvoceUinu*,  a  108 
Aye-aye,  figure  of,  L  278 

a  177 

Axiocerces,  a  477 

Azores,  visited  by  European  birds,  L  17 

birds  of,  L  207 

butterflies  of,  i.  207 

beetles  of,  L  207,  209 

peculiarly  modified  birds  of,  L  207 

stragglers  to,  L  208 

how  stocked  with  animal  life,  L  208 

B 

Babtrusa  of  Celebes,  peculiarities  of,  i.  428 

AtWrwo,a215 

Bad*er,  figure  of,  L  196 

JtaeKs,  a  488 

Bceotis.il  476 

Bagariiu,  a  448 

BaQriehtkfB.  ii.  442 

Bagroides,  IL  442 

»,  iL  442 

Professor,  on  fauna  of  Cape  St.  Lucas 

ii.  180 
on  representative  birds  of  United  States, 

iL  180 
Bdlana,  European  Pliocene,  L  112 

Boteaiomf,  a  360 

BALAK1DJE,  a  207 

Btdwnodon,  European  Pliocene,  L  112 

BakcMptem,  207 

Baknumterida,  U.  207 

£afea,lL516 

Baiearioa,  a  867 

Baly,  Mr.,  on  Phytophaga  of  Japan,  L  280 

Banca,  its  peculiar  species  and  solution  of  a 

problem  in  distribution,  L  856 
Band-fish,  a  486 
Bandicoots,  a  260 
Barangia,  a  199 
Barbatula,  a  806 
Barbets,  a  805 
Jfaroie*!***,  a  462 
Barbus,  ii.  451 
Barilius,  IL  462 
BarUsia,  iL  892 
Barriers,  as  affecting  distribution,  i.  6 

permanence  of,  as  affecting  distribution.L  7 

to  the  dispersal  of  birds,  L  17 
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Baryphtkenipu,  IL  818 

Barrpui,  IL  402 

BasUttiterus,  ii  870 

itasitornis,  iL  287 

ftusoric.  ft.  900 

Balara,iL  104 

Bates.  Mr.,  on  Carabida  of  Japan,  L  828 

on  Longiooms  of  Japan,  i.  230 
Bathmodon,  N. /American  Tertiary,  L  188 
Bathrodon,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  133 
BuUyeryei,iL  281 
BATOIDEI,  Ii.  482 
BATRACHIDJE,  li  481 
BaMocAoapAoiw,  iL  448 
Batrachosepe,  iL  418 
BatracftoftoiaiM,  1L  818 
Bate,  powers  of  flight  of,  i.  15 
classification  of;  i.  87 
of  New  Zealand,  L  460 
Bauds,  ii.  108 
Ana,  ii.  840 
BdeogaU,  ii  106 
Bearded  Reedling.  ft.  282 
Bear*,  probable  cause  of  absence  of,  from 
tropical  Africa,  i.  291 
ii.  201 
Beaver,  N.  American  Tertiary,  i.  140 
Beavers,  iL  284 
Bee-eaters,  ii.  812 

Beetle*,  families  selected  for  study,  L  103 
from  the  Lias,  L  187 
or  Azores,  L  207 
of  Japan,  L  228 

of  8.  Temperate  America.  iL  44 
BELEMXITlftfi,  IL  608 
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Paa/acrocoraa,  iL  886 

Phalangers,  iL  261 

PhalangUta*  iL  262 

Pbalangistldtt,  a  251 

Phalaropus,  \L  368 

Paapttrenm,  a  383 

Pkap$,  a  838 

PaorosiaorKS,  a  814 

PhtucooaU,  11  249 

PAascotorctof.  if.  262 

PHASCOLOMYIftfi,  a  252 

PAowotomy*  Australian  Pott-Tertiary,  L  167 

PHA8IANIIX£,  a  339 

PHASlANINiE,  a  340 

Phasianus,  Miocene  of  Greece.  1. 116 

European  Poet-Pliocene,  L  161 

a  340 
Phmsidtu,  iL  840 
Phatagin,  \L  246 
Pheasants,  in  European  Miocene,  L  161 

golden,  of  N.  China,  L  226 

eared,  of  Mongolia,  L  226 

a  839 
Pkedina,  iL  281 
Phel*uma,\L  400 

Phmacod**,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  138 
Pheropxphus,  a  489 
Phntctictu,  a  286 
Pkibatoru,  a  102 
PkilageU*,  a  602 
Philemon,  a  276 
Philentoma.  ii.  271 
PkilepUta.W  298 
PkiUtanu,  a  288 
PKUodryu,  ii.  376 
Philippine  Islands,  mammals  of,  L  346 

birds  of,  L  346 

origin  of  peculiar  fauna  of,  L  448 
PMtoa«k,a858 
Phllomycu*,  iL  617 
Pkilydor,  ii.  108 
PHILYDORIKS,  IL  296 
Patopmyj,  a  230 
Phtikocryptu,  ii.  103 
Pa%»>ta*,  iL  883 
PalopopMltu,  ii.  108 
PhlogoptiM,  ii.  104 
PhloffOtKraupU,  a  98, 288 


Paooa,a204 

Phoccena,  iL  209 

Paociite,  N.  American  Tertiary,  1. 140 

PHOCIDJB,  a  203 

PaodOtu,  ii  860 

Phoenicooercus,  a  102, 298 

Ph**$eorMb>a.  m 

PHCENICOPTERIDJE,  U.  361 

Phamicopterus,  a  361 

PHOLADIDJE,  a  687 

Paotartmya,  a  636 

Pkotooptyns.  a  360 

PaoZfcWus,  iL  246 

PaoKdofcts,  a  493 

Paoniparo,  iL  284 

Paonc*.  a  610 

PAot,ii.607 

Fhradocepkalit*,  a  442 

ParyffOtu,a  284 

PHRYNISCID&,  a  414 

PhrynUau,  ii.  414 

Paryaooatrocaus,  a  421 

Phrynooephalu*.  a  402 

PKrynogUmxu,  iL  421 

PArynoraosOws,  ii  441 

Paryaoeoma,  ii.  401 

PAycfa,a489 

Phvllastrepku*,  M  287 

PHYLLIB-I  ADiE,  a  630 

PhyllobaUs,  a  419 

Phyttodactyhu,  \L  399 

PayUomotesa,  ii.  418 

PayUowyuw,  iL  101 

Phylkmys,  in  Brazilian  caves,  L  145 
a  239 

PkyUomU,  II.  267 

PHYLLORNITHIIXfi,  a  267 

PayUoeoarftt,  a  101 

PHYLLOdCOPINiE,  a  267 

PayUoscojmr  a  268 

PkvUogUmidm,  in  Brasilisn  cares,  L  144 

PHYLLOSTOMIDiE,  a  181 

PhyUunu,  iL  400 

PHYLLYRHOIDjE,  a  630 

PAystaforvs,  a  401 

Psyas,  a  518 

Phymlut,  iL  207 

Payasfer,  European  Pliocene,  L  112 
a  208 

Physical  changes  affecting  distribution,  L  7 

Pky*iancUhu*,\i,  402 

PHY808TOMI,  a  441 

Paytote,  IL  477 

Paytotoma,a  294 

PHYTOTOMIDJB,  a  294 

Phyton,  ilbOi 

Piatmea,fL44b 
*  Piabudna,  iL  445 

Pfayo,a809 

Pioa,a273 

Picariae,  arrangement  of  ,  L  95 

range  of  Patoarctic  genera  ot  L  247 
range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of  ,  L  309 
range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  L  381 
range  of  Australian  genera  of,  L  482 

PICARl/B.  a  802 

general  remarks  on  the  distribution  of, 
ii.  322 

PicatMarU*,  iL  274 

Piefaonmt,  a  273 

PICIDvB,  a  802 

Ptcoides,  a  803 

PicolapU$,H  108 

Pfc«mMii«,a  303 

Pictu,  European  Miocene,  L  161 
a  303 
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P1ERID&,  it  478 

Pi*rU,  a  478 

Pterfa,  ii  401 

Pigeons,  classification  of,  i  06 

remarkable  development  of,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian region,  i.  896 
*       crested,  of  Australia,  flgnre  of,  L  441 

ii.  381 

abundant  in  islands,  H.  836 
Pigs,  power  of  swimming,  L  13 
P5as,ii242 
Pike,  it  449 

Pfkermi,  Miocene  fauna  of,  i  115 
Pilchard,  it  464 
POfoma,  ii.  425 
Pimdodvs,  ii  448 
PvmepKdU*,  iL  452 
Pinacodera,  ii.  490 
Pi»toota,ii285 
Pinulia,  ii.  191 
PUmut.  ii.  328 
Pfoa.iL  422 
PfPIDiB,  ii.  421 
PfoOe,LS4S 
Pipito,ii284 
Piping  crows,  ii  278 
Pfora,  IL  102,  292 
P&rsoJa,  iL  102 
PlPRIftS,  fl.  102 
Pgjrfcfea,  ii  98 

Piprita,  H.  102,  292 
Piramidana,  ft.  442 
Pircdinga,  ii.  448 
Ptoinampu*,  ii  448 
Pitangns,  ii  101 
Pittecia,ti.l75 
Pithewpria,  ii  420 
Pitibys,  ii  104 
Pttta,ii298 
Pittas,  ii  297 
PtttammOtiL  104 

Pfttida,  abundant  in  Borneo,  i  365 
PITTIM,  ii.  297 
Pttuopfcfc,  ii.  875 
Pit-yipers,  ii  884 
Pitylu$,  ii  99 
Pityriasis  ii.  m 
Flagiodontia,  ii  288 
Plagiolophus,  European  Eocene,  i  126 
PlagiotdivM,  it.  492 
PLAGIOBTOMATA,  ii  460 
Planet*,  ii  490 

PtanorWa,  European  Secondary,  1. 169 
Eocene,  i  169 
ii  618 
Plantain-eaters,  ii  807 
Plant-cutters,  ii  294 
Plants,  distribution  of,  probably  the  same 

fundamentally  as  that  of  animals,  ii. 

162 
Plataoanthomys,  ii  280 
PlatdUa.  ii  860 
PLATALBIDiE,  ii  860 
PtakmUta,  ii.  209 
Platemyt,  ii  408 
Platonu,  ii.  384 
Plot yoercfcte,  gorgeously-coloured  Australian 

parrots,  i  894 
PLATYCBRCIDiE,  ii.  825 
Platycerau,  ii.  325 
PlatychiU,  ii  487 
Tlatwoniu,  N.  American  Post-Pliocene,  i  180 

Platylophu*,  ii  273 
PUrtymantis,  ii  419 


Platynmatichtkys,  ii  442 

Piotyaua,  ii  489 

PlatyvacUu*,  ii  456 

PLATYRHYNCHIN.fi,  ii  291 

PIotyrayncMts,  ii  101 

Platy$aurus,  ii.  392 

Platymma,  U.  489 

Pia<yrti»«,i  i  271 

Platystoma,  ii  442 

Platy$UmaHchthy§,  ii.  442 

PUcoglo»8u*t  il.  447 

Pkcadoiatu,  ii  444 

PiewXta,  ii.  183 

PLECTOGNATHI,  ii.  457 

PLfiCTROMANTIDiE,  it  417 

PUetnmantU,  ii  417 

PUctrophanes,  ii  286 

PUctrtyUnti,  ii  863 

PUctrotrtma,  ii  519 

PlscturU,  ii  374 

Pletiarcttmyt,  European  Eocene,  i  126 

ii286 
PU$Umeryx,  European  Eocene,  i  126 
Plesio9on*,  European  Miocene,  i  118 
Plutiodon,  ii  397 
PUihodtm,  ii  418 
PLEUROBRANCHID.fi,  ii  680 
PUuraUUs,  U.  413 
Pfowrodtma,  ii.  420 
PleurvMcU*.  ii  441 
PLEURONECTIDiB,  ii.  440 
PUuro$trichu$,  U.  392 
Pkurotoma,  ii.  608 
PUurotomaria,  ii  689 
Pliocene  period,   Old  World,  mammalia  of, 

ill2 
Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  faunas  of  Europe, 
general  conclusions  from,  i  118 

of  N.  America,  i  182 

of 8.  America.!.  146 

of  Australia,  i  167 
Pliohippui,  N.  American  Tertiary,  1.  185 
Pliolophus,  European  Eocene,  i  126 

ii.  216 
PliopWiecus,  European  Miocene,  i  W 

PLOCElDiE,  ii.  286 ' 

Ploctpassrr,  ii  286 

Pfcceu*,  ii.  286 

Plotonu.  ii  441 

Plotu$,  ii.  366 

Plovers,  ii.  866 

PluvianeUvs,  ii  856 

Pluvianw,  ii  855 

PLTCTOLOPHIOB,  ii.  824 

Pnoepyga,  ii  263  ' 

Podatrus.  ii  249 

Podager,  ii  320 

PODARGIftfi,  ii  318 

Podargns,  li  318 

Podka,  ii  352 

Podfceps,  ii  367 

PODICIPIDjE,  ii  866 

Podilymbus,  ii.  867 

PodoentnU,  ii  408 

PSbrotherium,  N.  American  Tertiary,  i  138 

ii.  217 
PoecUia,  ii  460 
Paxilopki^M  383 
Paxilotkrcntvia,  ii.  98 
Poepkagui,  ii  222 
Poepaita,  a  287 
Pogonociehla,  Mi  271 
POGONORHYNCHINjE,  Ii  806 
Pogonorkynchu*,  ii  806 
P<Vonomi«,  ii  275 
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PogonosUma,  iL  487  , 

PogonoMceu$t  iL  101 

PohUa,  ii  418 

Poiana,  ii.  195 

PolemUtria,  ii.  107 

P#Wea««s,  a  849 

Polioeoeeyx,  iL  809  • 

PoKoMera*.  iL  849 

PoliopiUUi,  iL  838 

PoHoptfla,  iL  268 

PoUanUu*  it.  481 

POLYBORINiE,  iL  847 

PoZy&oroMes,  11.  847 

Polyborui.  iL  847 

Poiy6o«*H»,  a  497 

POLYCENTRIDiE,  iL  484 

PoJ*c«tfa,ii.479 

roltpONTinS,  11.  459 

Polvhima,  iL  491 

POLYNEMIDiB,  il  439 

Polyoststafvs,  U.  477 

Polynesian  sub-region,  description  of.  L  443 

birds  of ,  L  448 

reptiles  of;  L  447 
Potypedaies,  iL  419 
POLYPEDATID.fi,  iL  419 
Polypi,  U.  606 
PolypUctron,  iL  840 


PotoprUm,  it  436 
POLTPTERnXfi,  iL  458 


Polyptenu,  iL  468 

PolyteZfr,  iL  826 

PomaoanftiM,  U.  437 

POMACENTRIDJE,  iL  487 

Pomaccnina,  iL  437 

Pomatias,  IL  531 

PosutforMntis,  ii.  361 

PomoHs,  ii.  435 

PoinpAo/yx,  U.  618 

Poiitfa,  fl.  478 

PontopoHa,  iL  309 

PoaBcetet,iL  384 

Poorfytef,  ii.  268 

PooapiMy  iL  284 

Porcupines.  iL  340 

PorClia,  ii.  477 

Porpfcyrfo,  iL  863 

Porpoises,  iL  208 

Portax,  iL  233 

Porzana,  ii.  858 

Post-Pliocene,  mammalia,  of  Europe,  L  110 

remains  imply  changes  of  physical  geo- 
graphy in  Europe,!.  Ill 

fauna  of  N.  America,  L  139 

fauna  of  N.  America,  remarks  on,  L  180 
Potamida,  iL  609 
Potanockcenu,  ii.  216 
Pofofftodtts,  iL  268 

Potamogale  of  W.  Africa,  figure  of,  L  264 
Potamogale,  iL  189 
POTAMOGALID*,  a  189 
Potamotherhm,  European  Miocene,  L  118 

ii.  200 
Potto  of  W.  Africa,  figure  of,  L  864 

ii.  176 
Pouched  Rats.  a  388 
Praothtrium,  N.  American  Post-Pliocene,  L 

180 
PrtUincoJa,  iL  260 
Pratincoles,  a  865 
Pref&ytet,  iL  171 
Prepona,  ii.  474 
Primates,  classification  of  1.  86 

probable  birthplace  of;  L  168 

range  of  Pnlppantic  genera  of,  L  339 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of;  L  800 


Primates,  range  of  Oriental  genera  of;  L  871 

range  of  Australian  genera  of,  L  475 
Primates,  European  Pliocene,  L  113 

■Miocene  of  Greece,  L  116 

European  Miocene,  i.  117 

Indian  Miocene,  L  131 

European  Eocene,  i.  134 

N.  American  Tertiary,  i.  183 

of  Brazilian  caves,  L  144 
PRLMATE8,  distribution  of,  iL  170—180 

general  remarks  on  the  distribution  of,  IL 
179 

summary  and-  conclusion,  iL  640 
Prince's  Island,  birds  of,  L  366 
Prinia,  a  267 
Prion,  a  866 
Priontris,  iL  478 
PRIONIDiE,  ii.  498 
Prionldivm,  Oolitic  insects,  L  167 
PrionirhynckM*,  iL  818 
PHonitums,  iL  836 
PrioModMtet,  a  377 
PrionodonUs,  iL  346 
Prionops.  iL  278 
PrionotiUs,  ii.  814 
PRISTIDjE,  ii.  463 
PrUUmantis,  ii.  419 
PRISTIOPHORIDJE,  a  463 
PristipAooo,  in  European  Pliocene,  L 113 

IL  304 
PRISTIPOMAimfi,  a  496 
PrUtiurtu,  iL  461 
Prittonychms,  a  489 
Proboscidea.  classification  of,  L  90 

range  of  Ethiopian  genus,  L  808 

range  of  Oriental  genus,  L  874 
Profoscidea,  European  Pliocene,  L  118 

Miocene  of  Greece,  L  116 

European  Miocene,  L  130 

Indian  Miocene,  L  133 

N.  American  Post-Pliocene,  L  180 

N.  American  Tertiary  L  188 

of  Brazilian  cares,  L  144 

8.  American  Pliocene,  L  147 
PROB08CIDEA,  a  237 

summary  and  conclusion,  a  543 
Proeamefas,  N.  American  Post-Pliocene,  L 191 

N.  American  Tertiary,  i.  188 

iL  317 
Procapra,a  328 
Procordiwlis,  a  388 
Proodlaria,  iL  866 
PRO0ELLARIIDJB,a  866 
Procerus,  a  488 

IL  489 
ProcaOocfvs,  iL  446 
ProcAtfua,  a  203 
Proeniaf.  a  98 
Procris,  iL  481 
Procrudu.  iL  488 

a  489 
Proctotrttu*,  a  401 
Procyon,  N.  American  Post-Pliocene,  L  130 

Procyowido,  in  Brazilian  caves,  L  144 
PROCYONID*,  iL  300 
PRODUCTIDJE,  a  683 
Prop**,  a  381 
Pnmeooderus,  a  490 
Promephitis,  Miocene  of  Greece,  L  116 
European  Miocene,  L  118 

Promerops  of  East  Africa,  figure  of,  L  361 
Promeropt,  il.376 
Pronophilia,  ii.  471 

ivm,  European  Eocene,  L  136 
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Proparu$,  ii.  266 

PropyrraiUa,  11.  286 

ProrastotMt*,  ii.  211 

Pnmrptoa,  U.  527 

PROSOBRANCHIATA,  ii.  507 

Proathemadtra,  U.  276 

PROTBIDJE,  IL  412 

ProUlu.il  196 

PBOTBUDJB,  iL  196 

Protemnodon,  Australian  Post-Tertiary,  L  157 

iL  251 
Protout,  iL  412 
Protkoe,  iL  474 

Protohippus,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  1S5 
ProUmtryx,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  138 

iL  217 
Protonopaia,  a  412 
Protonofaria,  iL  279 
ProtopWwcuM,  in  Brazilian  caves,  L  144 

Protopterua,  iL  458 

jPn>tortti»,  European  Eocene,  L  162 

Prototomus,  N.  American  Tertiary,  L  184 

PrototrocUa,  iL  446 

Paalidoprogne,  iL  281 

Paattria,  ii.  266 

Pxdtriparui,  iL  266 

PasmmodTOmiu,  iL  891 

PaamvuxlynasU*,  iL  877 

Paammomyf,  iL  280 

PSAMMOPHIDvE,  iL  877 

Pmmawpfcfe,  iL  877 

P«ammo*a»nu,  iL  889 

Paarimmua,  iL  295 

Pfqpftote*.  iL  326 

Piwatacrfr,  iL  418 

Pwiutelttrus,  European  Miocene,  L  113 

iL  194 
Paeudalopex,  iL  197 
Fafudectetuit,  ii.  444 
Pastubcab,  iL  888 
Panufeuiropiitt,  iL  442 
Pasiotts,  iL  420 
Paeudobagrua,  ii.  443 
PasudoWo*,  ii.  270 
Paeudobvjo,  ii.  416 
Paeudochalctus,  ii.445 
Paeudochelidtm,  iL  812 
PuudocolapUa,  ii.  108 
Paettdoamfytttf,  ii.  392 
Paeudocyon,  European  Miocene,  1. 118 

ii.  198 
Pjewfodinfcu,  iL  477 
Paeudogobio,  H  452 
PteudogrypKU,  ii.  846 
Pwndoffxpa,  ii.  346 
Paaudohage,  VL  888 
Panutofafruca,  ii.  453 
Paeudoleiatea,  iL  282 
ParadomorpAa,  iL  490 
Pseudonys,  iL  230 
PttKdcmafe  iL  888 
PaaudoperUampua,  iL  452 
PSEU&OPHIDIA,  a  411 
Pancdqparyna,  ii.  414 
Pasudopontfo,  iL  478 
Psendopus.  ii.  892 
Pacudonubora,  iL  452 
Paeudorca,  a  209 
Paeudoacops,  iL  850 
PatvdoarfpfopAorttt,  IL  450 
Paiiopogtm,  a  806 
Piflopfsro,  a  497 
PtUorfcmpfetu,  iL  104 
PrUorAiniw,  U.  278 
PsOorayncfeu,  ii.  458 


Patttaoi,  classification  of,  i  96 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of,  i.  311 
range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  L  888 
range  of  Australian  genera  of,  L  484 

P8ITTACI.  a  824 

general  remarks  on  the  distribution  of,  ii. 
829 

P8ITTACIDJE,  iL  828 

Paittacula,  ii.  328 

Paittacua,  European  Miocene,  L  161 
ii.  328 

PaitHnua,  a  826 

PsUHrortm,  a  277 

PaittoapUa,  a  99 

Paophio.  ii.  358 

PSOPHIID&,  a  858 

Paophodea,  il  262 

PSTCHROLUTID-fi.  ii.  436 

PterocU*,  European  Miocene,  L  161 
iL  387 

PTEROCLID^E,  a  887 

Pterocycloa,  a  520 

PUrodon,  European  Miocene,  L  126 

Pterogloaaua,  ii.  307 

PUromya,  a  285 

Pteromyxon,  a  468 

PTEROMYZONTIIXS,  a  468 

PUronuro,  II.  199 

Pterophanea,  iL  108 

PteropkyUuwi,  iL  489 

PTEROPIRfi,  a  181 

PTEROPODA,  iL  681 

PUropodocya,  it  269 

PTEROPTOCHIDiB,  iL  297 

Pteroptocbu,  a  297 

PterwMniM,  ii.  261 

Ptero^orion,  iL  462 

Pferoftictau,  ii.  489 

Pteruthiua,\L  266 

PtefWOfiWidUAya,  ii.  444 

PfUooiA*,a  18^ 

PHlochtoria,  a  10*2,  298 

Ptilogonya,  H  280     . 

PfUoHtrayncftiM,  ii.  276 

PfUopocatu,  ii.  388 

Ptilopus.  ii  882 

Pt«ora<«,  a  275 

PtUoftomu*,  a  273 

PWfoto,  a  275 

Ptorfmo,  ii.  497 

Ptytu,  a  375 

Pfycaooar&w,  a  452 

Ptyonofcw,  a  428 

Pucnwio,  a  840 

Puff-birds,  ii.  810 

Puffins,  a  367 

PuMnua,  ii.  365 

PULMONIFERA,  iL  512 

Pulaatrix.  a  350 

PundvreHa,  ii.  611 

Pupa,  Eocene,  L  169 

Pupa  vetortz,  Palnozoic,  i.  160 

Pupa,  a  614 

Pvpino.  a  620 

PvpincUa,  a  520 

Putor(««,a  198 

PYCNONOTID.B,  a  267 

Pycnonotua,  a  267 

Pycnophryt.  a  270 

PyctorhU,  II.  261  . 

Pyparr/itcv*,  a  108 

Pygmornu,  ii.  107 

PygomeUs,  a  397 

PYGOPODID.*,  il.895 

Pygoptila,  a  104 

Pygoput,  a  395 
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PYRAMIDELUDiE,  ii.  609 

Pyranwu,  iL  474 

Pyranga,  ii.  96 

P^renatet,  iL  286 

Pyrwiaowia,  iL  264 

JWto,ii.  264 

PfrtgUna,  ii.  104 

iVrocfpfcito,  iL  101,  291 

Pyrodmu,  iL  109 

Pyronelana,  ii.  266 

Pyropaiaoimo.  iL  269 

PyrrXocotna,  ii.  99 

PyrrJtonrfsa,  ii.  266 

PyrrAiiia,  ii.  286 

Pyrr**la«da,  iL  269 

Pyrrhulina,  iL  446 

Pyrrhuloptu,  ii.  826 

Pyrr*«Jo£ia,  iL  266 

Jyrawu,  iL  826 

jy«Ka,iL  267 

fy*ow,  iL  881 

Pythonidct,  European  Miocene,  L  105  ■ 

PYTHON1D*,  il  881 

Pytkonodipas,  II.  879 
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